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PREFACE. 


tV  HEN  Niebnhr  with  sad  feelings  finisht  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  of  Rome,  he  exprest  in  that  remark- 
able piefiuse  his  longing  for  wme  rest  to  enable  him  to 
hasten  to  the  completion  of  the  third  Tolmne.  Four 
months  later  he  was  called  to  eternal  rest,  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  work  which  immortalises  his  name,  in  the 
form  which  he  there  intimates,  **  what  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  second  volume,  was  already 
Phumed^  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only 
wanted  a  last  revision."  It  was  not  granted  him  to  bring 
it  to  completion.  There  remained  then  for  his  nearest 
friends,  to  whom  the  last  will  of  the  deceast  had  con- 
fided the  care  of  his  manuscripts,  only  the  melancholy 
duty  of  preserving  this  precious  bequest  in  its  purity, 
and  of  giving  it  to  our  age  and  posterity  as  the  only  pos- 
sible compensation  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  complete 
history  of  Bome.  The  honourable  charge  of  undertaking 
the  business  of  editor  was  conferred  on  me  by  those  re- 
vered persons.  They  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  been  closely  connected  in  love  and  veneration  with 
the  deceast  during  the  last  four  years  preceding  his  death, 
which  forms  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  rendered  me 
worthy  of  such  great  confidence.    If  my  love  and  veneration 
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for  the  memory  of  Niebulir  could  justify  their  confidence, 
I  might  hope  to  possess  some  claim  to  it.  But  how  could 
I  conceal  from  myself  the  truth,  that  very  different  qua- 
lities were  requisite  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking? That  I  nevertheless  did  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility,  is  owing  especially  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  Twesten,  who  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  go  with  me  through  the  whole  manuscript, 
and  to  the  valuable  counsel  of-  Savigny,  without  whose 
sanction  I  have  not  allowed  myself  the  solution  of 
any  doubt  whatever.  But  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibility was  diminisht  above  all  things  by  the  simple 
principles  which  were  to  guide  me,  and  on  which  I  had 
agreed  with  these  eminent  men:  carefrdness,  fidelity  and 
completeness  were  the  laws  with  which  the  printing  was 
conducted.  There  could  of  course  be  no  attempt  to 
make  any  arbitrary  application  or  alteration  of  mere  ma- 
terials;— who  would  dare  to  continue  that  which  Nie- 
buhr's  hand  had  begun?  —  on  the  contrary  the  duty 
owing  to  the  public  of  collecting  all  the  fragments  of  his 
history  of  Rome,  and  of  making  them  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  which  the  conviction  of  their  undisguised 
genuineness  will  render  dear  to  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, must  alone  have  kept  at  a  distance  every  attempt 
to  give  by  polishing  and  revision  an  appearance  of  com- 
pletion, which  could  only  have  been  wisht  for  from  the 
hand  of  the  author  himself.  There  is  therefore  no  ac^ 
count  to  be  given  here  of  any  revisal  which  has  been 
undertaken,  but  only  information  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole,  which  from  its  nature  has  necessarily  grown 
out  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

What  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  united  into  a 
ihird  volume,  is  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  the 
papers  of  the   deceast  for  publication:    it    is    absolutely 
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the  work  of  Niebohr,  written  by  his  own  pen  and  printed 
from  his  manuscript  with  conscientious  fidelity.  But  it 
is  the  work  of  three  different  periods  of  his  life,  which 
stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  periods  of  the  his^ 
tory  which  are  treated  of.  The  last  part  was  written 
first,  and  has  not  been  revised:  the  first  which  belongs  ^^ 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition^  has  been  accu- 
rately revised  and  received  various  alterations  along  with 
that  volume,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
part  which  comprises  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  pre- ' 
sent  volume  down  to  page  151,  is  reprinted  from  the 
copy  of  the  earlier  edition,  which  Niebuhr  had  revised 
with  extraordinary  pains  and  care,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived corrections  almost  in  every  page:  in  cases  where 
the  narrow  margin  of  the  printed  book  was  too  small 
^  contain  the  alterations,  he  had  rewritten  the  whole 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
he  had  revised  the  first  and  second  volumes  too:  we  ^ 
might  therefore  have  considered  this  first  part  of  our 
third  volume  to  have  received  his  finishing  hand,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that,  as  was  his  custom, 
previous  to  sending  it  to  press,  he  would  with  his  own 
hand  have  made  a  copy  of  the  whole,  in  which  of  course 
the  less  important  defects  and  inequalities  would  have 
been  corrected.  A  case  in  which  such  a  final  correc- 
tion is  evidently  wanted,  is  noticed  in  page  55.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  expression  of  Niebuhr  in 
the  pre&ce,  when  he  calls  this  part  of  the  former  second 
volume  only  planned :  he  would  have  once  more  reused 
and  copied  it. 

The  first  Punic  war  from  p.  561  to  the  end  is  derived 
from  quite  a  different  source.  It  will  appear  unexpected 
to  all  who  recollect  the  words  of  Niebuhr  in  his  preface, 
"  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only  wanted 
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a  last  revision,"  and  who  see  in  this  expression  the  limits 
to  which  he  had  extended  his  preparations.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  indeed  his  meaning.  His  his- 
tory, as  &r  as  it  was  written,  closes  at  p.  560  with  the 
chapter:  Internal  History — doton  to  the  firet  Punie  war: 
he  himself  would  here  have  commenced  writing  afiesh, 
if  Providence  had  permitted  him  to  continue  his  work. 
But  among  the  papers  left  bj  the  author  there  was 
found  a  carefully  written  manuscript,  which  according  to 
the  object  expressly  stated  in  its  b^inning  was  intended 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  continuation  of  the  lec- 
tures on  Soman  history,  which  he  had  delivered  in  1811 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  manuscript  contains  in 
a  briefer  narrative  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  pre- 
sent third  volume  from  the  subjugation  of  Latium  down 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  So  long  as  we  possest 
along  with  this  manuscript  the  later  and  more  detailed 
history,  we  could  not  of  course  think  of  making  any 
public  use  of  it,  although  the  comparison  of  the  two 
works  shewed  that  the  latter  was  firequently  based  upon 
the  former.  But  where  the  completed  history  breaks 
off  without  any  prospect  of  its  being  continued  in  this 
manner,  tmd  where  the  wish  of  every  reader  is  most 
ardently  excited  to  be  further  guided  into  the  most 
agitated  time  of  the  Soman  people  by  the  safe  hand 
he  had  hitherto  followed:  there  it  seemed  no  violation 
of  the  intention  of  the  author  to  use  the  extant  mate- 
rials as  &r  as  possible,  and  to  add  the  first  sketch  of 
the  ftrther  history  3n  an  appendix  obviously  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  work:  to  give  it  just  as  it  is  written 
down  in  its  rapid  progress,  even  to  where  the  connected 
history  breaks  up  into  isolated  notes  (p.  611).  Every 
one  who  knows  and  loves  the  spirit  and  hand  of  Nie- 
buhr,  will  joyfully   recognise  them  even    in    this    unfi-  i 
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niflht  work.  All  that  u  publiaht  from  this  earliest  manu- 
script, contains  only  the  external  history:  it  is  followed 
in  the  manuscript  by  a  sketch  respecting  the  change  of 
ike  constitution  of  the  centuries  upon  the  basis  of  the 
tribes,  which  he  too  formerly  placed  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  consequently  after  the  first 
Punic  war  (compare  p.  345).  It  is  now  discussed  in 
another  place  (p.  320  to  p.  349)  with  a  depth  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wisht  for. 

The  middle  and  greatest  part,  the  real  kernel  and 
body  of  the  present  volume  was  written  by  Kiebuhr  at 
Bonn  during  the  winter  of  1824  and  1825,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Italy.  He  had  then  not  yet  formed  the 
resolution  of  remodeling  the  first  two  volumes,  and  he 
described  with  all  the  joyfiilness  of  progressive  produc- 
tion, which  he  always  remembered  subsequenUy  with 
great  pleasure,  the  fireshest  and  healthiest  period  of  the 
Soman  people,  for  this  he  considered  the  fifth  century 
to  be.  He  wrote,  separated  from  his  library,  with  few 
books^  from  tha  ftilness  of  his  knowledge,  the  liveliness 
of  his  perception  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  This 
Sfnrit  pervades  tiie  whole  of  tiiis  main  part  of  the  volume, 
which  comprises  tiie  chapters  from  p.  152  to  560,  fix>m 
the  year  of  tiie  city  416  down  to  488  according  to  tiie 
common  chronology.  This  character  of  unity  and  equality 
i^pears  clearly  even  in  the  manuscript  which  consists  of 
fifty  sheets.  Nowhere  has  Kiebuhr  during  tiie  seven 
years  that  followed  made  any  alteration  in  it,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  had  a  copy  made  of  it. 

As  tiiis  work  however  was  destined  to  follow  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  tiiere  was  frequently  occa- 
sion to  return  witii  new  views  to  subjects  that  had  been 
treated  of  there.  All  passages  of  this  kind  were  care- 
fully used   by    Niebuhr  in    the    subsequent    remodeling 
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of  those  two  Tolumes,  and  inserted  in  the  context.    From 
this  circumstance    there  arose  for  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume  the  necessary  law  of  avoiding  the  longer  or 
literal  repetitions  of  what  was  contained  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the   author    regarded  such   points  as 
settled.     The  most  important   application  of  this  law,  of 
which  an  especial  account  must  be  given  here,  has  been 
made  in  the  transition  from  that  revised  remainder  of 
the  second  volumcy  p.  151,  to  the  real  continuation  of  the 
history.    For  the   new   manuscript  before    the    chapter 
p.  152,  Internal  History  down  to  the  Caudine  peace ^  has 
another    one  entitled,  the  Roman  state    after    the  union 
with  Latium  which  has  not  been  printed.     For  it   con* 
sistd  of  three  parts,  all  of  which  were  already  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.      Here  first  were  given  the  outlines 
of  the  theory  of  the   colonies,  of  the  isopolity  and  the 
municipiiun,  which  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  second  volume.     Here  secondly 
was  found  a   minute  development  of  thQ  view  proposed 
there,  p.  68,  foil.,  concerning  the  returns  of  the  censors 
as  the  standard  for  the  varying   isopolite  relations;    and 
lastly,  the  part  which  referred  to  the  settlement  of  the 
relations  of  Latium   and  of  separate   Latin  places,  had 
already  been  incorporated  by  Niebuhr  with  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  T%e  Latin  fVar^  as  it  is 
now  printed  &om  p.  140.     As  therefore  it  could  be  proved, 
sentence,  by  sentence,  that   the  whole   substance  of  that 
chapter  had  been  used,  the  difiference  in  the  form  which 
belonged  to  an   earlier  time,   did  not  seem    a  sufficient 
reason  for  justifying  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  repetition 
of  several  sheets,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable 
to  separate  friends. 

The  other  passages,  not  many  in   number,   of  which 
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flhoiter  parts  liave  been  omitted  without  injuring  the  con- 
text, because  they  had  abeadjr  found  their  place  in  the 
eailier  Yolumes,  are  in  each  case  stated  in  the  notes. 
Where  however  such  a  passage  was  too  closely  interwoyen 
with  the  context  to  be  severed  fiK>m  it,  without  considerable 
alteiations,  there  it  seemed  a  lesser  disadvantage  to  allow 
a  short  repetition  to  occur,  than  arbitrarily  to  touch  the 
oonnezioii  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason  for  instance  no 
change  has  been  made  in  p.  177,  p.  298,  p.  350,  p.  450, 
p.  451,  p.  452,  but  only  references  given  to  the  kindred 
pssasges  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

We  have  laid  down  the  same  prindple  as  our  law 
in  the  more  difficult  cases,  where  there  were  differences 
between  remarks  and  opinions  in  the  present  and  former 
Yolmnes.  However  decidedly  it  must  be  establisht  as  a 
principle  in  judging  of  these  cases,  that,  the  ^opinion,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  later  edition  of  the  first  volumes, 
according  to  the  last  examination  and  revision,  and  even 
into  the  first  section  of  the  present  one  down  to  p.  151  *j 
is  m  each  case  the  one  preferred  by  the  author  himself; 
yet  the  earlier  form  could  and  should  be  effiiced  just  as 
little  as  the  whole  work  could  give  up  the  character  of  its 
earlier  origin.  It  was  in  all  these  cases  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  in  the  notes  to  the  relation  between  the  earlier 
work  and  the  more  recent  treatment  of  the  same  subject. 
Only  in  one  point  was  it  necessary  to  allow  to  the  matured 
investigations  of  the  first  two  voliunes  an  influence  upon 
this  third  one,  that  is,  in  the  chronology.  After  the  author 
in  voL  II.  p.  565  and  p.  566  had  exprest  his  decided  inten- 
tion to  use  the  corrected  chronology  throughout  the  work, 

*  The  differencefl  In  the  acoount  of  Archidamus  between  p.  S6 
end  p.  162, 88  well  as  the  difierence  of  the  expression  concerning  the 
■Hiintkin  of  the  ancient  Vescia  in  notes  253  and  628,  are  to  be  jadged 
ofaeeoidingly/ 
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and  as  this  had  been  done  both  at  the  condusion  of  the 
printed  second  volume  and  in  the  revision  of  the  part  of 
it,  hitherto  imprinted,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  this 
principle  in  the  subsequent  parts  also,  although  the  manu- 
script has  throughout  the  common  calculation  of  the  years 
of  Borne.  In  order  however  not  to  offend  too  much  by 
the  innovation,  we  have  every  where  chosen  to  add  the 
Catonian  era  in  parenthesis  to  the  date  corrected  by 
Niebuhr.  The  difference  between  the  two  down  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  where  the  com- 
mon calculation  has  again  inserted  an  idle  year  (compare 
p.  229.  note  401),  amounts  to  five  years.  While  we  have 
thus  also  followed  here  the  conviction  which  the  author 
has  ezprest  in  the  second  volume  p.  560  and  p.  566,  it 
is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted,  that  the  examination  of 
this  question  in  the  passages  of  the  third  volxmie  relating 
to  it  (p.  192  and  p.  229)  had  not  yet  led  to  the  same 
result;  so  that  there  is  now  no  perfect  agreement  between 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  history  in  the  text  and  the 
chronology  which  is  foUowed. 

In  one  ease  the  difficulty  was  presented  of  choosing 
between  two  finisht  representations  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  manuscript:  this  occiured  in  the  chapter  headed 
Epirus  and  Pyrrhus,  where  the  history  of  the  youth  of 
Pyrrhus  was  found  in  quite  a  different  essay.  Nay^  it 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Niebuhr's  peculiar  partiality  for 
that  portion  of  the  history  and  of  his  love  for  its  hero, 
that  three  more  modes  of  treating  the  same  subject  are 
written  down  in  his  papers.  The  form  here  publisht, 
which  was  written  latest  and  which  thereby  had  external 
appearance  also  in  its  &vour,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect,  to  which  the  others 
should  justly  give  way. 

The    converse    of   this    embarrassment    arising    from 
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abundance,  in  which  an  expected  description  is  missing 
in  the  mannacript,  unfortunately  occurs  likewise,  and 
that  in  a  passage,  in  whidi  the  gap  will  be  very  pain- 
fully felt ;  in  p.  547.  For  here,  where  the  discussion 
of  the  constitution  which  united  Italy  for  the  first  time 
into  one  state,  is  promi»t  in  the  most  distinct  words,  we 
find  no  more  than  a  reference  to  a  Manuscript  t  t« 
This  created  a  hope  of  finding  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  some  other  place;  but  this  hope  has  not  been 
realised  after  the  most  careful  searching  through  the 
papers  of  the  author.  The  only  manuscript  which  can 
be  meant,  is  the  Tery  same  fi'om  which  the  chapter  on 
tbe  first  Punic  war  has  been  printed:  the  manuscript 
in  which  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  lectures  deli- 
vered at  Berlin :  lectures  delivered  at  Bonn  cannot  be 
thought  of  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  manuscript 
of  the  third  volume  was  written,  before  Niebuhr  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  deliver  them.  The  older  manu- 
script of  the  year  1811  must  be  regarded  as  the  one 
referred  to  by  1 1  the  more,  since  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
as  was  remarkt  above,  it  was  firequently  made  the  basis 
of  the  new  work.  But  xmfortunately  this  manuscript, 
as  the  printed  essay  shews,  from  p.  613  to  p.  616,  only 
gives  such  an  unsatisfactory  account  concerning  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  constitution  of  Italy,  that  we 
must  be  convinced,  that  Niebuhr  had  reserved  to  him- 
self the  complete'  investigation  of  it,  and  that  he  only 
wiaht  to  remind  hindself  by  that  note  of  the  leading  out- 
lines, such  as  he  had  written  them  down  in  the  earlier 
work.  Memorandums  of  this  kind  made  by  short  signs, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  new  thoughts  or  new 
materials  in  the  last  revision,  occurred  not  unfirequently 
in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript;  they  have  in  every 
case  been  indicated  in  this  volume  with  the  painful  feeling, 
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that  tKey  only  marked  so  many  irreparable  losses.      See 
notes  287.  486.  497.  499.  503.  605.  549.  etc. 

In  looking  back  upon  tbe  wkole  of  this  principal 
part  of  the  present  volume,  even  apart  from  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  it  and  the  earlier  volumes^  no 
reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter,  can  refrain, 
we  think,  from  asking,  how  fiur  Niebuhr  himself  in  revis- 
ing it  jirould  have  left  this  history  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
unaltered,  and  in  what  form  he  would  have  given  it  to 
the  public.  Who  is  there  that  can  answer  this  question 
put  to  the  grave  of  the  deceast?  Yet  I  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  some  reasons  which  render  it  probable,  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  made  very  considerable 
changes  in  what  had  been  written.  This  belief  is  sup- 
ported first  by  the  expression,  which  Niebuhr  himself 
wrote  down  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  second  volume,  a  few 
months  before  his  death ;  *^  the  remainder  down  to  the 
first  Punic  war  only  wants  a  last  revision"-:  an  expres- 
sion, which  manifestly  does  not  imply  the  intention  of 
making  any  material  alteration.  With  no  less  justice 
may  we  infer  from  the  character  of  the  history  described 
in  the  third  volume,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  sources, 
that  it  is  almost  certain,  that  a  remodeling  such  as  was 
called  for  in  the  first  two  volimies  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing gains  of  an  unwearied  investigation  of  dark  times 
and  difficult  relations,  would  never  have  become  neces- 
sary here.  On  the  contrary,  the  freshness  and  liveliness 
of  the  description,  such  as  it  had  been  written  out  firom 
the  first  conception,  will  remain  its  imperishable  beauty. 
I  may  also  add^  that  Niebuhr's  subsequent  lectures  on 
Roman  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  I  had 
the  happiness  of  attending  twice  from  beginning  to  end, 
perfectly  agreed  with  what  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  expected  between   the  careful  and 
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elaborate  history  such  as  it  is  written  down,  and  a  gene- 
ral sketcli  communicated  in  an  oral  discourse.  In  liiese 
lectures  he  only  made  a  slight  allusion  to  that  moBt 
important  investigation  into  the  internal  history  which 
adorns  this  volume:  the  investigation  of  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  DecLus,  and  of 
the  'alteration  in  the  centuries  on  the  basis  of  the  tribes, 
p.  320  to  p.  349.  But  that  in  this  investigation,  too, 
sa<^  as  it  lies  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  recognising 
the  matured  conviction  of  the  deceast,  is  clear  fi*om  the 
circumstance,  that  Niebuhr  even  in  later  years  commu- 
nicated this  part  of  his  history  firom  the  manuscript  to. 
several  friends :  nay  I  must  here  quote  my  own  evi- 
dence, not  without  sad  feelings,  that  at  Christmas  in 
1829,  only  one  year  before  his  death,  he  gave  me  this 
proof  of  his  kindness  and  confidence,  by  reading  to  me  that 
chapter  fix>m  the  manuscript.  And  as  I  have  here  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  reasons,  on  which  my  own  convic- 
tion is  founded,  I  may'add  the  remark,  that  in  note  320  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  Niebuhr^s  exc^ent  fidend,  does 
not  rest  upon  a  mei^  conjecture.  Whoever  knew  his 
love  and  admiration  for  Count  de  Serre,  would  have  guest 
it:  but  as  Niebuhr's  recollection  always  dwelt  with  in- 
describable veneration  upon  this  fidend  who  went  before 
him  to  eternity,  so  he  also  often  related  and  with  delight 
the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
how  Count  de  Serre  in  their  common  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  recognised  the  site  of  Palaepolis, 
as  there  described. 

After  this  account  of  the  parts  which  constitute  this 
third  volume,  the  remark  is  perhaps  superfluous,  that 
the  original  form  of  Niebuhr's  style  is  nowhere  altered 
by  any  addition  fix>m  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  editor  might  be  allowed  to  supply 
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things  for  the  advantage  of  the  readers,  were  the  refer- 
ences given  in  the  notes.  As  Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already 
remarkt,  had  written  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  with  the 
assistance  of  few  books,  he  had  put  down  a  number  of 
references  merelj  fix>m  his  admiiable  memory,  often  only 
mentioning  the  author,  without  ever  completing  the  re- 
ference afterwards.  So  &r  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  such  passages  with  certainty,  I  have  done  so 

J.  CLASSfiN. 
Berlin, 
November  12,  1832. 

Note. — The  remaining  part  of  the  Editor's  pre&ce 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  partly  refers 
to  some  deficiencies  and  inequalities  in  the  references  to 
writers  as  Dionysius,  Strabo  and  Zonaras,  which  have 
been  corrected  by  the  translators,  and  partly  to  the  In- 
dexes, which  in  the  translation  are  united  into  one  for 
all  the  three  volumes,  and  adapted  to  the  last  (third) 
edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

Thb  Translators. 
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THE  LICINIAN  ROGATIONS. 

Of  C.  Lidnius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextiiis,  to  whom  Borne 
owed  her  regeneration,  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  more 
than  their  names,  and,  very  imperfectly,  the  substance  of 
their  laws.  Bat  the  greatness  and  bol<hies8  of  the  plan  of 
their  legislation,  their  unwearied  perseverance,  the  calm- 
ness with  which  they  allowed  their  work  to  proceed  to  its 
completion,  while  they  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
paths  permitted  by  the  law,  so  that  neither  they  nor  the 
commonalty  are  charged  with  the  slightest  act  of  violence, 
although  the  annals  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
to  be  written  exclusively  by  the  hostile  party:— all  this 
gives  us  the  means  of  judging  of  their  spirit  and  of  their 
character.  A  revolution,  which,  in  the  Greek  republics 
or  at  Florence,  would  have  commenced  with  violence,  have 
succeeded  or  &iled  within  a  few  months,  and  been  sealed 
with  banishment  and  blood,  was  developt  at  Rome  during 
five  years  of  incessant  and  manly  struggle,  without  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  a  single  citizen^ 

It  is  a  piece  of  malice,  as  common  as  it  is  hateful,  in  the 
enemies  of  the  memory  of  great  men  and  of  great  deeds,  to 

■  Bat  fruit  that  soon  falls  from  the  tree 

Is  seldom  good  for  much,  we  know; 
And  with  the  old  song  I  agree, 

Whatever  won't  stay,  why,  let  it  go  I 

Ofitz. 
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trace  such  deeds  to  low  motives,  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  the  loftiness  of  their  real  aims;  as  indeed  down  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  Luther  was  urged  to  the  re- 
formation by  the  envy  of  his  brother  monks,  by  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  by  the  desire  of  marrying  his  nun.  Falsehoods 
of  this  kind  must  be  attackt  and  unmaskt  perseveringly,  as 
often  as  they  shew  themselves,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  extirpate  their  germs,  which  are  rooted  in  the  basest 
part  of  htiman  nature:  in  the  love  of  detraction.  In  this 
spirit  the  conquered  party  traced  the  imdertaking  of 
C.  Licinius,  which  was  as  great  in  its  conception  as  in  its 
execution,  to  the  most  wretched  female  vanity;  and  the 
contemptible  story  became  so  firmly  rooted  in  history,  that 
even  Perizonius  did  not  doubt  its  literal  truth,  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  believed  until  Beaufort  unmaskt  its 
fidsehood^,  which  is  indeed  so  plain,  that  no  one  now  will 
venture  to  defend  it. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  the 
year  374,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  married 
to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  consular  tribune  in  the  year  378,  and 
the  other  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  Now  the 
story  runs',  that  the  younger  Fabia  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  her  sister,  started  with  &ight  at  the  noise,  which  the 
lictors  made  in  amiouncing  the  arrival  of  their  master 
Sulpicius,  when  he  returned  from  the  forum,  and  that  she 
was  ridiculed  by  her  sister  for  a  fear,  which  betrajred 
the  low  station  she  had  married  into.  This  insult  prompt- 
ed her  to  persuade  her  husband,  and  even  her  father,  to 
make  her  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would'  not  rest, 
until  their  house  also  was  adorned  with  the  like  splen- 
doiur.^    But  this  splendour  the  yoimg  Fabia  must  surely 

'  Beaafort,  Snr  rincertitude  de  lliistoire  Bomaine,  ii.  10. 

'  Not  only  in  Liyy  (vi.  34),  and  those  who  copied  from  him,  bat  also  in 
Dion:  Zonaras,  vu.  2i. 

*  Dionjsias  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  this  account :  not  only 
is  there  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  who  is  not  likely  to 
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hare  become  acquainted  with  in  the  house  of  her  &ther, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  consular  tribune  four  years 
befoie;  how  then  could  it  surprise  her?  What  she  wisht, 
was  not  to  be  outdone  bj  her  sister;  that  is,  she  wisht  the 
oonsular  tiibunate  for  her  husband.  Had  the  son-in-law 
of  Ambustua  sought  nothing  else,  he  could  scarcely  have 
fidied  after  what  had  occurred  ki  the  last  two  years.  The 
Liciiiian  fiunily  already  counted  three  ancestral  images. 
A.  G.  Lidnius  Calvus  had  been  consular  tribune  only  the 
year  before,  in  377 ;  of  course  it  cannot  have  been  the 
tribune  of  the  people  himself,  in  which  case  all  fiirther 
discussion  would  be  superfluous;  for  the  same  military  tri- 
bune was  afterwards  in  382  ^master  of  the  knights,  while 
Stole,  as  before  and  after,  held  the  tribunate  of  the  people, 
which  was  incompatible  with  that  office.  One  would  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  go  fturther  than  the  story,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  she  wisht  to  throw  her  sister  into  the  shade. 
But  the  consulship,  since  the  taking  of  the  city,  had  never 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  all;  the  plebeians  had 
been  completely  baffled  in  trying  to  obtain  it  under  £tr 
more  fitvourable  circumstances;  nor  could  the  wishes  of  a 
vain  woman  have  aimed  at  this  prize;  although  it  glanced 
at  a  distance  before  the  eyes  of  the  bold  and  great  man  as 
the  crown  of  the  most  vehement  struggles  for  victory  or 
deatL 

C.  Licinius,  whose  family  name  Stolo  is  derived  with 
great  probability  bom  the  oure  with  which  the  first 
to  whom  it  was  given,  perhaps  the  tribune  himself,  dug  up 
the  shoots,  springing  fix>m  the   roots  of  trees^,  was  un- 

hsn  let  each  a  stoiy  dip,  but  in  a  fragment,  Esc.  YaL  p.  2S18.  B. 
he  mentic»u9  Salpidiu  as  a  moderate  man.  He  eyidendy  conaidered 
him  u  a  mediator,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  haye  regarded  his  house 
as  the  ori^  of  the  discord. 

'  Flinj,  H.  N.  XVII.  1.  and  Varro,  de  re  rust.  i.  2.  The  latter 
speaks  of  two  Stolos,  one  of  whom,  he  says,  iixt  the  quantity  of 
public  land  whidi  a  citizen  might  poesess,  and  the  other  made  the 
aoigimient  in  lots  of  seven  jugers.  The  date  assigned  to  the  latter  is 
eridentty  a  mistake. 

b2 
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tempting  conditions.  But  without  sucK  help  the  patri- 
cians could  not  hold  out  the  threat  of  a  civil  war:  the 
clients  by  their  mixture  with  the  plebeians  had  ceast  to 
be  a  blind  and  ready  instrument.  It  was  therefore  a  coura- 
geous, not  a  rash  step,  for  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Seziius  to  enter 
upon  their  great  work.  They  nught,  on  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  human  foresight  reaches,  be  sure  of  victory  in  the 
end,  if  they  were  at  first  only  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  so  far  as  to  be  reelected  in  spite 
of  all  threats. 

The  first  Licinian  law  ordained,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  more  military  tribunes,  but  that  consuls 
should  be  elected  from  the  houses  and  the  commonalty^: 
one  was  necessarily  to  be  taken  from  the  latter.  Without 
this  clause  the  attempts  of  the  patricians  to  render  the 
acknowledged  right  useless  in  practice  would  have  been 
renewed  every  year:  the  intrigues  for  effecting  this  at 
elections  would  have  continued,  and  with  them  exaspera- 
tion :  there  would  have  been  no  peace. 

The  decemviral  constitution,  one  would  have  thought, 
might  have  accomplisht  this  object  most  completely:  but 
several  reasons  might  demand  the  abolition  of  this  con- 
stitution ht  ever.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  separation  of  the  censorship  firom  the 
pretorship  of  the  city,  as  it  had  been  seen,  what  immoderate 
power  arose  firom  their  combination.  It  had  not  yet  been 
forgotten,  how  the  Mthlessness  of  some  of  the  plebeians,  led 
astray  by  shameful  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  had  formed 

*  The  old  German  miters,  guided  hy  tlie  recollectioii  of  the  chiuige 
in  the  constitution  of  the  free  towns  understood  the  relation  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  with  perfect  correctness,  and  in  quite 
a  different  way  from  the  learned,  whether  their  own  descendents  or 
forein  contemporaries;  thus  in  the  German  translation  of  livj  pnb- 
lisht  at  Majnz,  we  read  in  the  year  400:  Ala  Lucius  Comdhu 
Scipio  von  den  Geschkchtettf  und  Marcus  PoptUhts  Lenas  von  der 
Gememd  Burgermeister  uHiren,  (When  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
Burgomaster  from  the  hooses,  and  Marcus  Fopillius  Lenas  from  the 
commonalty.) 
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a  tyraimical  nugoxity  in  the  college.  The  tribmiate  of  the 
people  would  now  indeed  have  afforded  protection;  but  one 
plebeian  consul  would  give  more  certain  securitj.  The 
equal  power  poesest  bj  several  consular  tribunes  had  often 
in  the  conduct  of  war  produced  very  evil  consequences; 
and  as  it  was  a  common  resource  in  times  of  danger  to 
transfer  the  power  to  a  single  commander,  it  followed  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  the  constitution,  which  was  most 
like  the  kingly  one,  was  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, provided  it  was  prevented  bom  becoming  tyrannical. 
Lastly  a  measure,  which  establisht  a  uniform  division  of 
power  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  and  which  led  at 
once  to  the  point,  which  the  republic  did  not  reach  till  a 
generation  later,  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  patricians 
with  much  greater  pertinacity,  than  a  proposal,  the  vague- 
ness of  whidbi  allowed  them  to  set  limits  to  the  consulship, 
and  to  retain  a  part  of  its  original  powers  for  their  own 
order.  This  was  a  gain  compared  with  ihe  necessity  of  an 
equal  division  of  places  in  the  military  tribunate,  according 
to  the  powers  establisht  by  the  compact  of  350*^,  the  con- 
cession of  which  cotdd  not  have  been  refused;  and  the 
Ugher  splendour  of  the  consulate  was  not  unimportant. 

Many  of  them,  even  though  they  may  no  longer  have 
entertained  the  superstition,  that  their  order  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  auspices,  might  yet  be  ready  with  the 
honesfy  of  a  prejudice  cherisht  firom  their  childhood,  rather 
to  risk  the  ruin  of  the  state,  than  to  yield  to  the  passing 
of  the  reform,  which  restored  what  had  already  been 
acknowledged  as  a  right:  noble  and  well-meaning  men, 
and  incapable  of  abusing  the  power,  which  they  did  not 
deny  had  been  sinfully  exercised  by  members  of  their  own 
order.  With  equal  integrity  might  those  plebeians,  who 
expected  for  diemselves  or  their  &mily  more  or  less  inmie- 
diate  advantages  &om  this  improvement,  be  ready,  with  a 
foil  conviction  that  such  a  measure  was  indispensable   to 

^  Vol  n.  p.  395. 
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the  republic,  to  stake  their  life  and  property  on  its  success. 
It  is  often  experience  alone,  whicli  indisputably  proves 
the  wisdom  of  a  law.  Livy*  represents  the  following 
objection  as  having  been  urged  with  apparent  force  against 
the  tribune,  that,  if  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  should 
be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  order  to  save  his 
country  in  the  most  urgent  danger,  and  should  happen 
to  be  a  patrician, — ^his  Appius  could  only  mention  Cam- 
illus,  we  may  with  more  justice  think  of  the  great  Scipio, 
— ^if  he  were  to  seek  that  magistracy,  together  with  deserv- 
ing patricians  and  with  a  single  worthless  plebeian  dema- 
gogue, would  it  not  in  such  a  case  be  an  absurdity  that 
he  should  be  uncertain  of  his  election  and  perhaps  lose 
it,  while  the  plebeian  would  obtain  it  without  any  exer- 
tion? 

The  historian  ought  not  to  have  stated  such  an  ob- 
jection without  a  reply,  because  he  must  have  expected 
readers,  who  would  consider  as  unanswerable  what  had 
been  left  unanswered  whether  from  caprice  or  carelessness. 
He  should  have  made  Licinius  reply:  "At  Rome  for  a 
long  time  to  come  none  but  men  tried  in  war  from  each 
order  will  venture  to  sue  for  the  consulship;  and  when 
a  plebeian  and  a  patrician  are  competitors  with  the  great 
general  of  the  age,  the  plebeian  will  not  be  inferior  to 
the  patrician,  though  both  of  them  may  be  unable  to 
vie  with  the  greatness  of  the  other.  But  a  plebeian  also 
may  just  as  well  be  the  hero  of  his  age,  if  the  quick- 
ening sunshine  of  free  power  be  not  withdrawn  from  him: 
and  of  such  a  man  do  the  patricians  wish  to  rob  the  state 
entirely,  and  will  tolerate  him  only  in  an  inferior  station, 
if  the  patrician  consul  should  feel  inclined  to  consult  him 
and  to  listen  to  him.  Moreover,  the  regulation  objected 
to  is  necessary,  only  because  experience  has  shewn  the 
incorrigible  faithlessness  oi  the  patricians.  If  the  first 
order  shall  hereafter  become  accustomed  to  act  uprightly, 
then  it  may  be  better  to  elect  the  worthiest  men,  without 

•  ▼L40. 
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any  restriction  as  to  order,  althongli  no  firee  constitution 
can   dispense   with   the   letter.     But  who   can  at  present 
believe  in  the  good  feith  of  the  patricians?     Happy  will 
it  be  for  the  republic,  if  the  letter  of  this  law,  however 
carefully  weighed  and  sanctioned  by  a  sacred  oath,  be  safe 
against  audacious  violation !     If  our  old  party  spirit  shall 
at  some  fiiture  time  be  merged  in  a  common  love  of  our 
country;  then,  if  trying  days  of  misfortune  come  upon  us, 
our  better  grand-children  may  for  a  time  loosen  the  fetters 
of  this  law.     A  defeat  would  be  less  ruinous  than  slavery, 
than  crippling  and  confining  a  body  full  of  life  and  energy. 
But  whence  these  gloomy  apprehensions  of  plebeian  inca- 
pacity and  demerits?     Surely  not  firom  experience:  for 
during  the  only  time,  when  the  patricians  did  not  succeed 
in  excluding  them  &om  the  command  of  the  armies,  ple- 
beian consular   tribunes  conquered   on  the   very  ground, 
which  had  become  dismal  through  the  defeat  incurred  by 
the  &ult  of  their  patrician  predecessors.    Who  commanded 
the  army  on  the  Alia?    And  in  the  worst  case  the  consti- 
tution itself  will  afford  a  remedy  by  the  dictatorship,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  either  estate.    For  from  the 
plebeians  too,  men  will  arise,  who,  as  dictators,  will  save 
their  country,  and  will  not  threaten  it,  nor  turn  against  the 
dtizens  the  arms  destined  for  the  enemy. 

"  The  state  of  old  wisely  raised  whole  communities  to 
the  rank  of  Romans,  in  order  to  enlarge  a  body  of  citizens 
into  a  great  nation.  With  a  view  to  higher  objects  than 
have  ever  been  aimed  at  since  the  patricians  have  been  sole 
masters  of  the  government,  a  &x  greater  extension  of  the 
same  system  will  be  necessary.  For  how  can  the  tribes 
whom  we  may  admit  to  the  citizenship  be  bound  to  their 
new  country  by  love,  if  their  knighthood  be  denied  all 
honours?  And  if,  as  patrician  houses  have  already  be- 
come extinct,  their  number  shall  continue  to  decrease,  if 
the  plebeians  are  held  back  by  force  from  every  object  of 
noble  ambition,  if  the  wealthy  among  them  are  confined  to 
money-making  as  their  occupation,  if  the  renewal  of  the 
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Licinius.  This  is  mentionecl  mucK  more  frequently  than  the 
law,  by  which  Licinius  gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in 
the  consulship;  but  it  is  expressly  quoted  only  as  the  ori- 
ginal law,  which  limited  the  possession  of  the  public  land 
to  five  hundred  jugers.  The  recognizing  that  this  law  did 
not  affect  property,  but  the  ager  pubhcus,  must  have  been 
hard  work  formerly  for  those  persons,  who  desired  to  form 
clear  notions,  although  they  could  not  deny,  that  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  which  beyond  all  contradiction  affected  these 
formerly  perplexing  lands,  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  Li- 
cinian  in  a  milder  form.  At  present,  as  the  nature  of 
that  possession  is  explained  and  no  longer  questionable, 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Livy,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  domain  land  in  his  account  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  Licinius,  sufficiently  indicates  its  object  by  choosing  the 
word  to  po88e88^^ :  even  if  a  Roman  had  not  then  under- 
stood^ as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  agrarian  law  could 
only  affect  the  ager  publicus. 

But  this  enactment  was  necessarily  only  one  of  many, 
some  of  which  produced  results  no  less  important;  and 
the  whole  law  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  agrarian 
laws:  though  it  must  also  have  contained  regulations  of  a 
transitory  nature,  which  only  affected  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Several  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
former  kind  may  be  recognized  in  what  was  afterwards 
binding  as  law,  and  I  think  I  can  give  the  main  substance 
of  each  class  under  the  following  heads* 

The  limits  of  the  domain  of  the  Soman  people  shall 
be  fixt.  Pieces  of  land,  which  private  persons  have  usurpt 
from  the  domain,  shall  be  resumed  for  the  state;  those  of 
which  the  ownership  is  disputed,  shall  be  sold,  in  order 
that  the  law  may  decide  between  private  persons.** 

"  VI.  35.  Ne  quia  plus  D  jagera  agri  possideret  VoL  u.  p.  142, 
note  297. 

"  Dionjrsins  apsnredlj  did  not  fabricate  the  senatusconsnltum,  ivhich 
18  represented   as   baring    been    given    to   the  commonalty   in   place 
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All  possesion,  which  does  not  exceed  what  this   law 

allows,  and  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  force,  by 
stealthy  or  by  loan*,  shall  be  protected  against  every  third 
party. 

Every  Roman  citizen  shall  be  qualified  to  share  in 
the  possession  of  newly  acquired  public  land,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  fixt  by  this  law,  provided 
it  is  not  left  in  the  possession  of  its  former  owners,  nor 
divided  among  the  commonalty  as  property,  and  provided 
no  colony  is  founded  upon  it^^. 

No  one  shall  possess  more  than  five  himdred  jugers  of 
the  domain  in  land  for  tillage  and  plantations,  nor  shall 
any  one  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  five  himdred 
email  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  pasture.  Whosoever 
acts  contrary  to  this,  shall  be  summoned  by  the  ediles 
before  the  people  and  'fined:  he  shall  forfeit  the  portion 
of  land,  which  he  possest  illegally.     The  same  shall  be 


of  the  Cassiaii  law  (ym.  76.):  but  how  extremelT^  improbable  is  the 
gennineness  of  this  minute  document  of  a  decree,  which  was  never 
cvned  into  effect,  considering  the  secrecy  with  which  the  senate's 
arduTes  were  kept  preyionslj  to  the  year  305  ?  That  the  speeches 
sre  mere  inventions  evexy  one  will  admit.  To  me  it  appears,  that 
the  annalists  in  this  case  as  in  others  filled  np  a  meagre  account  with 
the  matter  of  a  later  age,  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the 
l^cinian  law,  which  was  still  well  known  to  them,  and  which  con- 
Kqnently  may  be  restored  in  this  point  from  Dionysins.  Usurpation 
^  been  tempting  enough,  when  the  domain  did  not  pay  any  tax, 
liecaiue  private  property,  as  being'  secmre  under  all  drcnmstances, 
most  have  fetcht  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  but  was  still  more  so^ 
when  it  became  subject  to  one,  however  indulgently  it  might  be  leried. 

*  Vi,  clam,  or  precario.    Gains,  iv.  154.    Festus,  s.  T.  Fossessio. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  lacinian  law,  the  use  of  the  domain  by 
the  plebeians  is  beyond  doubt,  as  0.  Stolo  himself  transgrest  his  own 
law.  And  admitting  that  this  may  have  happened  through  purchase, 
and  that  wealthy  plebeians  may  even  before  have  possest  such  lands  in 
^  way:  still  the  nobility  in  the  age  of  the  Qracciii  was  for  the  most 
part  plebeian,  and  their^  possession  was  founded  upon  the  occupation  of 
theiri 
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the  case  with  those,  who  unlawfully  extend  their  pas- 
tuxes**. 

The    possessors  of  the  public  land    shall  pay  to  the 

^*  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  qnantity  of  pablic  land  allowed 
to  be  held  in  posfiession:  in  what  manner  the  right  of  pasturage  was 
limited,  is  stated  by  Appian  (de  bell,  civil,  i.  7.)*  The  plebeian  ediles 
appear  as  accusers  before  the  people  agunst  illegal  possessors  of  fields 
in  the  year  449  (454)  and  with  success  (Livy,  x.  13.),  and  against  the 
unlawful  use  of  pasture  land.  (livy,  z.  23.  47.  xtxttl  42.  xxxt.  10. 
Orid,  Fast  Y.  283.  foil.)  M.  Popillius  Lssnas,  too,  was  without  doubt 
plebeian  edile  (ru.  16),  when  he  convicted  the  author  of  tiie  law  of 
violating  it  by  a  crafty  evasion,  through  the  emancipation  of  his  son. 
The  fines  are  mentioned  in  all  cases.  C.  Licinius  Stole  was  condemned 
in  ten  thousand  ases,  because  be  possest  a  thousand  jngers.  Not  that  this 
sum,  or  any  definite  sum  for  every  juger,  was  fixt  as  a  punishment: 
variableness  according  to  aggravating  or  mitigating  drcumstanoes  is 
the  neeessaiy  characteristie  of  a  multa  irrogata*.  As  for  the  rest,  it  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  mildness  of  the  Sempronian  legislation,  that  only  the 
illegal  possession  was  confiscated,  but  that  the  land  held  in  accordance 
with  the  law  was  not  forfeited  in  consequence. 

Five  hundred  jugers,  about  490  Magdeburgh  acres,  are  according  to 
the  modem  measure  above  70  rubbio,  which  as  a  tenuta  di  grano  is  regard- 
ed in  the  agro  Romano  as  a  considerable  estate:  such  estates  are  let  by 
ezecntora  of  deoeast  persons  or  by  stewards  at  20  scudi  a  rubbio  to 
favoured  tenants;  and  this  affords  to  such  w/ercanti  di  campagmi  an 
enormous  profit  upon  their  capital.  If  the  soil  be  particularly  good,  as 
for  instance  the  vale  of  Arida  for  the  cultivation  of  fiaz,  small  farms 
yield  the  landlord  an  annual  profit  of  from  60  to  70  scudi  a  rubbio:  and 
in  this  manner  the  great  landholders  could  make  profitable  use  of  their 
possessions  through  their  clients.  Oliveyards  and  vineyards  are  still  more 
prodnctivei  In  order  to  estimato  how  &r  the  law  was  finom  attempting 
to  suppress  wealth  and  large  estates,  one  must  know  the  happy  produc- 
tiveness of  the  south,  and  the  fertility  of  T^ttium,  which  has  not  been 
acknowledged,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  500  jugers  consisted  entirely 
of  arable  land  or  plantations,  while  the  common  meadows  served  for  pasture. 
Such  a  possession  would  have  seemed  to  an  Athenian  a  very  great  and 
splendid  one,  since  the  family  estate  of  Aldbiades  did  not  amount  to 
300  plethra,  that  is  not  even  to  1 20  jugers.    (Plato,  Alcib.  pr.  p.  123.  c) 

The  limitation  after  all  afiected  absolutely  nothing  but  the  possession  of 
public  land,  and  did  not  forbid  the  acquisition  of  property  at  home  oc 
abroad,  to  which  no  limits  were  fixt. 


•  VoL  II.  p.  302,  note  690. 
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lepfdblic  eiveiy  tenth  bushel  £rom  the  fields,  and  the  fifUi 
of  the  produce  of  plantations  and  Yineyards:  for  every 
head  of  great  and  of  small  cattle,  which  they  keep  upon 
the  common  pasture,  they  shall  pay  a  fixt  yearly  sum  for 
pasturage" 

The  &nning  of  the  annual  tax,  reserved  to  the  Roman 
people  firom  the  public  land,  shall  always  be  sold  by  the 
censors  for  a  lusfarum  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  farmew 
of  the  tax  shall  give  to  the  republic  security  for  the  fulfil* 

^  It  has  been  proTed,  that  the  tax  had  been  restofed  a  conaider- 
able  time  before  the  ladniaii  law;  bat  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  this  law  determined  its  details  with  precision,  and  placed  it  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  plebeian  magistrates;  and  that  conse- 
qnentlj  this  regnlation  which  is  preaerred  bj  Appian  (de  beH  otiL  i. 
7.  pi  10.)  was  contained  in  it  The  produce  of  frnit  trees  and  of  Tines 
coold  be  text  higher  than  com,  becanse  no  seeds  are  needed  and  the 
caltiTation  requires  less  trouble  and  expense  than  com  and  the  like; 
partly  on  account  of  the  repeated  ploughing  in  fidlow-thne,  and  partly 
fitnn  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  weeds  (la  terra  nera).  Hence  the 
mejuqjmol  frequently  gives  three  kilderkins  of  wine  out  of  eyery  four, 
while  he  only  pays  half  of  the  produce  of  com.  Thus  Judea  also  paid 
to  the  Syrian  kings  the  half  of  fruits  of  the  former  kind,  but  only  the 
third  bndiel  of  com.  (1  Maccab.  z.  39.)  The  tenth  was  a  rery  small 
tax.  Egjrpt  paid  to  the  Pharaohs  the  fifth.  (Genesis,  XLvn.  S4.  S6.)  The 
Indians  pay  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
alwsTS  <^ged  to  borrow  from  the  farmer-general  the  seed-com  and  often 
bfead-oom  also.  These  taxes  on  the  produce  were  throughout  Asia  the 
source  of  the  iounense  treasures  of  its  princes.  Hence  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  riches  of  David  and  Solomon;  they  arose  from  the  taxes 
imposed  npon  the  lands  of  forein  nations.  Carthage  seems  to  haTe  leried 
firom  her  African  tmntarj  a  fourth  of  its  produce;  for  when  the  tribute  of 
the  towns  was  doubled  in  the  first  Punic  war,  half  the  produce  of  the 
com  and  fruit  luurests  was  demanded  fit>m  the  country.  (Polybins, 
I.  72.)  The  Araba  levied  only  the  tenth  (the  aahera):  an  extraordinary 
relief  for  the  East,  drained  by  the  Byzantine  taxation,  as  it  certainly 
did  not  pay  any  lower  taxes  than  the  Jews  had  paid  to  the  Syrians; 
for  Home,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  only  in  one  instance  lightened  the 
burthens  of  the  countries  she  conquered.  The  subjects  of  the  Ehafifr, 
therefore,  easily  recovered  from  the  war-taxes  demanded  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest;  hence  the  flourishing  state  of  those  countries  down 
to  the  tenth  century;  the  frite  of  the  conquered  was  hard  only,  when  the 
soverain  exercised  the  right  of  ownership  which  he  had  gained  by  die 
conquest. 
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ment  of  their  obligations.  In  cases  of  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune the  senate  may  grant  them  a  remission  of  the  sum 
they  owe.  The  produce  shall  be  applied  to  paying  the 
army.^^ 

The  fiirmers  of  the  tax  shall  agree  with  the  possessor 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  produce  of  tiieir  possession, 
which  they  are  entitled  to  demand  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
No  cattle  shall  be  kept  upon  tiie  common  pasture  with- 
out being  registered  by  them  and  having  paid  the  agist- 
ment: whatever  is  withheld  &om  taxation  in  this  manner, 
is  forfeited  to  the  republic.^^ 

The  possessors  of  the  public  land  are  obliged  to  CTaploy 
freemen  as  field  labourers  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  possession.^* 

So  far  the  regulations  of  the  law,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, were  of  a  general  and  lasting  nature.  The  follow- 
ing was  an  arrangement  merely  affecting  the  present  state 
of  tilings. 

Whatever  portions  of  the  public  land  persons  may  at 
present  possess  above  five  hundred  jugers,  either  in  fields 
or  plantations,  shall  be  assigned  to  all  the  plebeians  in 
lots  of  seven  jugers  as  absolute  property .^^ 

*'  The  sale  was  by  mandpatioii;  see  yoL  ii.  p.  140.  Respecting  the 
secoritj  and  remission,  Poljbins,  n.  17.  The  application  of  the  money  in 
the  Senatosconsnltom  in  Dionjsins,  vui.  73.  p.  541. 

17  Tiiifl  mogt  i)e  distingaisht  from  the  possession  of  more  land  than  the 
law  permitted:  see  aboYe»  p.  IS.  Cicero,  2.  Verr.  iii.  11.  Varro  de  re 
nut  II.  1. 

M  This  regulation  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (i.  7),  and  it  had  nndoabtedly 
been  spoken  of  by  Sallust  in  the  passage,  to  which  the  fragment  belongs, 
quoted  bj  Servins,  ad  Georg.  ii.  209,  and  Fronto,  ad  Antonin.  de  Orat 
p.  250.  ed.  B.  p.  SO.  ed.  B. 

^  No  historian,  it  is  tme,  speaks  of  this  assignment,  bat  it  mast 
have  been  made.  The  right  of  sharing  in  the  gain  of  fiiture  con- 
quests was  very  nncertiun,  and  was  a  poor  consolation  for  those  that 
needed  present  help.  Nay  a  proof,  that  the  law  treated  of  these 
assignm^ts  of  plebeian  lots,  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  expression 
of  the   §even   Licmian  jugera  (Columella,  i.  3),   although    the   writer 
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TriumTirs  shall  be  elected  to  cany  this  law  into 
eflFect«o. 

shews  himself  ignorant  of  historj  to  an  extent  incomprehensible  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  he  attributes  the  assignment  of  lands  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquins  to  a  tribnne  of  the  people;  namely  to  Licinius.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  he  had  had  before  his  eyee  the  extremelj  obscure  passage 
of  Varro,  de  re  mst.  i.  2.  concerning  the  two  Stolos,  and  had  taken  the 
date  after  the  words  post  rege*  exactos^  which  in  his  copy  was  stated 
differently  according  to  the  years  of  the  city,  to  be  written  by  mistake  for 
the  year  of  its  revelation,  CCXLV.  The  number,  which  now  stands  in 
Varro,  CCCIiXy.  most  be  altogether  rejected :  I  cannot  prove  how  it  is 
to  be  altered,  hut  can  only  give  probability  to  a  conjecture,  which  I  shall 
reserve  for  the  time  to  which  this  second  C.  Stolo  would  belong,  who  is 
a  totally  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  great  reform.  With  the 
exception  of  this  nnmber,  the  whole  passage  is  free  from  corruption;  and 
it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  alter  in  the  following  manner  the  false  punctuation, 
which  destroys  the  meaning:  dvem  liomanum :  et,  qui — then:  appeUcLbanty 
efuadem. 

A  general  regulation  respectiug  the  assignment  of  such  lots  at  every 
extension  of  the  public  land  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  impro- 
bable, notwithstanding  the  expression  in  Columella,  since  no  instance  of  it 
ocean  down  to  the  time  of  M'.  Curios,  although  the  Licinian  laws  were 
otherwise  in  full  force.  General  assignments  are  extremely  rare,  and  when 
they  take  place,  the  lots  are  of  a  different  and  smaller  measure.  As  an 
equal  right  of  occupation  was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  a  general  assign- 
ment, thoogh  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  the  time  of  Cassius,  might 
appear  saperfluous  or  perhaps  even  too  much  in  their  favour.  But  experi- 
ence taught  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  it,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  wanted  property  and  enterprise  to  occupy  distant  lands;  while  they 
could  let  small  lots  assigned  to  them.  Things  were  altered,  when  the  nation 
was  no  longer  divided  into  the  two  orders,  but  into  poor  and  rich,  high 
and  low;  and  this  was  very  soon  effected  by  the  consequences  of  the 
licinian  laws. 

In  such  an  assignment,  the  law  probably  establlsht  also  /ora  and  coti" 
ciliabula,  and  made  reg^ulations  respecting  them. 

^  An  extraordinaiy  magistracy,  a  college  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number, 
was  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  every  agrarian  law.  Generally 
they  were  triumvirs;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  such  were 
appointed  in  this  case  also,  since  triumvirs  were  elected  according  to  the 
Licinian  law  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  and  the  carrying 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law  was  probably  their  principal  business.  The 
Decemvirs  in  the  senatusconsnltum  in  Dionysius,  and  the  Decemprimi, 
though  excellently  suited  to  the  time  of  CassLus,  would  not  be  proper 
here. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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It  shall  be  sworn  to  by  both  orders  as   an    eternal 
treaty^i. 

He  who  has  gained  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature    of 
the  Soman  domain  land,  which  is  developt  in  its  proper 
place*,  requires  no  more  a  justification  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  LiciniuSy  than  the  tribune  himself  could  think  it 
necessary  to  give  a  detailed  development  of  its  justice 
and  advantages  before  his  audience.      Its  reasonableness 
was  probably  disputed  at  the  time  as  well  as  afterwards; 
and  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the   in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  which  was  apparently  sanctioned 
by  free  consent^  a  measure,  that  restored  health  to   the 
whole  body,  must  have  been  painfully  felt  by  single  per- 
sons.    But  if  a  patrician  appealed  to  old  exclusive  rights, 
the  tribune  probably  replied,  that  the  houses  and  the  com- 
mons from   the  time   of  the   decemviral  legislation,    had 
formed  one  united  body  of  Boman  citizens:  that  the  ple- 
beian order  had,  from  its  formation,  an  original  right  to 
assignments,  which  it  had  never  obtained  without  violence; 
that  it  was  this  order,  which  fought  in  the  legions  the 
battles  of  the  republic.     He  probably  reminded  even  the 
avaricious  to  consider,  how  many  other  kinds  of  gain,  nay 
of  landed  property,  which  the  law  did  not  limit,  would  be 
opened,  so  soon  as  the  republic,  through  internal  health, 
the  well-being  of  the  people^  and  unexhausted  finances, 
should  be  able  to  extend  her  conquests.     He  might  have 
said  that  a  coimtless  number  of  small  and  independent 
farms  must  form  the  foimdation  of  the  state,  and  the  larger 
estates  of  the  noble  families  its  ornament.     One  may  re- 
gret, that  Tib.  Gracchus,  fancying  that  the  noblest  per- 
sons  in  the  republic  would  never,  like  the  lowest,  become    ' 
so  hardened  against  shame,  as  to  look  only  to  their  own    ' 
aggrandizement  and  to   despise  justice,    equity,    and  the 
general  wel&re,   attempted    to    cure  an  evil,  which  had 

i 
**  Ajypian,  l  7.  i 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  130,  foD.  i 
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entiielj  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  degenerate  state.  One 
may  admit,  that  without  the  errour  of  this  noble  soul  those 
commotions  would  perhaps  not  have  occurred,  firom  which, 
afier  unspeakable  sufferings  and  with  the  destruction  of 
great  blessings,  there  arose  in  the  end  a  state  of  things 
woise  liiBn  the  oligarchy,  which,  when  Gracchus  tried  to 
restrain  it,  was  advancing  toward  its  completion.  But  no 
one  can  denj,  that  the  constitotion,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  the  Somans  from  their  fitthers,  would  never  have 
CJlen  into  that  state  of  degeneration,  in  which  it  could  not 
continue  to  exist,  and  that  Borne  would  never  have  be- 
come divided  into  a  few  thousand  rich  men  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  villeins,  if  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  had 
been  observed.  As  this  may  be  perceived  even  now  with- 
out any  possible  delusion,  C.  Licinius,  without  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  with  an  assurance  as  strong  as 
if  it  had  been  granted  him,  might  predict,  what  bless- 
ings his  law  would  produce,  so  long  as  it  was  observed, 
and  what  an  abyss  the  republic  would  sink  into,  if  avarice 
should  rule  without  restraint:  and  might  therefore  conjure 
the  commonalty,  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  his 
rogations.  Happy  the  state,  in  which  it  was  possible  in 
accoiTiaQce  with  the  constitution  to  restore  by  a  Licinian 
law  a  nation  of  firee  countiypeople,  though  only  for  a  cen- 
tury I  For  in  Greece  every  division  of  lands,  which  phi- 
losophers approved  of,  even  such  as  Timoleon  carried  into 
effect  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  establisht  a  new  property, 
which  never  acquired  true  stability. 

When  pope  Leo  lY., — ^whom  the  Bomans  of  the  best 
ceaixmsa  would  have  recognized  as  a  genuine  fellow- 
citizen,  and  have  thought  worthy  to  extend  the  pome- 
rium, — ^founded  a  colony  at  Portus  to  protect  the  city 
against  the  Saracens,  he  granted  it  not  only  lands  of  the 
Boman  see  and  estates  of  monasteries,  but  even  such  as 
were  private  property.  He  loved  his  country,  says  his 
historian,  and  the  preservation  of  the  people  confided  to 

c2 
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him,  better  than  frail  property,  to  which  many  clinging 
avariciously,  have  lost  their  lives  and  their  darling  pro- 
perty also*^. 

The  third  Licinian  rogation  ordained,  that  the  amount 
of  interest,  which  had  been  paid  up  to  that  time,  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  in  three  years  by  three  equal  instal- 
ments^. This  was  certainly  a  violation  of  justice :  yet  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  Sully  did,  when  he 
deducted  from  the  debt  the  usurious  interest,  which  the 
state  had  paid  to  the  Traitans  for  the  money  they  had  lent 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  put  the  remainder  upon  a 
reasonable  and  usual  interest : — ^which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered extremely  high.  Was  this  rogation  blameworthy? 
Was  it  beneficial  or  injurious?  In  judging  of  the  morality 
of  past  ages,  we  must  not  form  an  opinion  from  the  views 
&miliar  to  ourselves,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
praiseworthy  or  at  least  allowable  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  age  in  which  the  action  took  place.  Antiquity 
hated  and  condemned  usury  almost  as  much  as  the  early 
Christian  church,  or  Islam,  and  frequent  examples  accus- 
tomed persons  to  think,  that  the  state  might  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  debtors  and  creditors.  Still  the  author  of 
such  laws  was  completely  justified  in  proposing  them,  only 
when  he  himself  lost  and  to  no  small  amount,  by  the  de- 
crees he  introduced:  if  he  evaded  their  blows,  he  was 
almost  as  contemptible,  as  if  he  had  derived  advantage 
from  them.  That  C.  Licinius  would  have  sacrificed  him- 
self like  Solon,  one  cannot  indeed  believe  of  the  man, 
who  was  led  by  avarice  to  transgress  his  own  law  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  public  land  which  might  be  possest: 
but  one  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could  have 
sinned  like   the   friends  of  Solon   and    Cleomenes.     The 

**  Anastasiufl,  de  vitis  Pontific  p.  283.  ed.  Mogant. 

"  Wo  cannot  answer  the   question,   what  was  done  with  those  who 
coold  not  afford  even  so  much  as  this. 
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heavier  crime  would  Bot  have  been  past  over  in  silence, 
since  the  other  transgression  is  so  frequently  censured; 
this  silence  and  the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions  prove 
without  doubt,  that  such  a  stain  did  not  attach  to  him. 
The  Koman  people  would  not  have  chosen  for  its  advocate 
a  man  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  was  a  disgrace,  such  as 
might  then  have  led  to  slavery,  and  even  after  the  Poete- 
lian  law  to  civil  infamy.  The  Boman  people,  in  general 
trusted  only  men  of  wealth  and  character:  even  the  po- 
verty of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  a  slave  to  appearance, 
is  a  competency  in  the  south,  which  has  but  few  wants. 
Curius  and  Fabricius  wanted  nothing. 

The  interference  of  a  modem  state  in  the  laws  of  debtor 
and  creditor  injures  not  only  those  who  can  get  over  their 
loss,  but  others  also,  and  in  almost  greater  numbers,  who 
cannot;  it  robs  widows  and  orphans,  while  it  aims  at  assist- 
ing the  owners  of  large  estates  in  debt.  Such  was  not  the 
case  at  Rome:  for  the  nature  and  extent  of  debts  in  the 
ancient  Eoman  republic  bear  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  It  was  only 
the  merchant  who  borrowed  on  bottomry  for  gain  and 
speculations,  and  Eome  was  not  a  commercial  city.  The 
husbandman  improved  his  land,  so  far  as  his  own  labour 
and  that  of  his  fitmily  extended.  The  purchase  money  for 
lands  was  paid  in  cash,  and  if  several  persons  acquired 
an  estate  by  inheritance,  it  remained  in  their  joint  posses- 
sion, if  it  could  not  be  divided  in  substance.  The  debts, 
affected  by  the  Lidnian  law,  had  therefore  arisen  only 
firom  distresss  and  that  of  a  most  melancholy  kind,  which 
with  us  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  debts; 
for  extravagance  was  yet  quite  imknown.  They  resembled 
in  their  whole  character  debts  arising  from  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  those  too  of  an  usurious  kind,  to  which  the 
protection  of  the  laws  can  only  be  extended  through  a 
superstitious  belief  in  their  legality.  The  laws  respecting 
bankruptcy  fiivour  the  preservation  of  some  property:  in 
sequestrations  of  baronial  estates  even  the  reckless  spendthrift 
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is  liberally  treated:  the  Licinian  law  protected  personal 
freedom,  and  preserved  for  the  republic  citizens,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sold  beyond  the  frontiers,  or  at 
any  rate  would  have  perisht  gradually  in  want  and  misery. 
The  deduction  of  the  interest,  which  had  been  already  paid, 
was  therefore  in  nowise  followed  by  the  consequences, 
which  would  be  inseparable  from  a  similar  law  among  our- 
selves, namely,  that  many  a  debtor  might  deduct  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Such  old  debts  did  not 
exist  at  all,  however  high  the  interest  might  be.  In  my 
examination  of  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  I  shall  shew, 
that  the  year  of  ten  months  must  in  ancient  times  have 
been  the  usual  term  of  a  loan :  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
debtor,  if  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  new  creditor**,  often  of  course  both  for  principal  and 
interest,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  his  first  creditor. 
Accordingly  the  creditor  in  most  cases  did  not  lose  very 
much  of  his  principal:  if  the  interest  had  mounted  up,  it 
was  imdoubtedly  cancelled,  but  the  principal  then  remained 
undiminisht.  The  interest  of  two  years  was  certainly  lost 
in  pajdng  off  the  debt,  for  the  repayment  was  probably 
made  without  interest,  as  was  that  of  the  dos,  which  was 
likewise  distributed  over  three  years,  and  the  tribunician 
instalments  were  undoubtedly,  like  the  latter,  of  a  cyclical 
nature.  It  is  surprising  that  the  tribunes  neither  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  old  laws  respecting  debt,  nor 
restored  the  enactments  against  usury. 

G.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  promulgated  their  roga- 
tions imder  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  378,  in  which 
they  entered  upon  their  office  four  days  before  the  Ides 
of  December,  while  the  former  held  their  magistracy  tmtil 
the  Kalends  of  Quinctilis.  The  patricians  again  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  prevent  their  passing  in  the  concilium 
of  the  plebs,  lest  the  sanction  refiised  by  the  senate  and 
the  burgers  should  lead  to  the  extreme  decision, — secession 

•*  Festo^  B.  V.  Veranrs. 
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and  rebellion.  To  prevent  the  rogations  from  obtain- 
ing that  first  degree  of  legal  power,  after  which  they  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  the  rulers  gained  over  all  the  eight 
colleguee  of  the  two  tribunes,  perhaps  very  honest  but 
timid  men,  to  oppose  their  being  put  to  the  vote.  They 
therefore  forbade  the  reading,  which  necessarily  preceded 
the  voting.  No  one  but  a  scribe  was  allowed  to  read 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  his  disobedience 
might  be  paiusht  with  death  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  interposed  his  veto: 
and  in  the  last  period  of  the  republic  C.  Cornelius  entirely 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  veto  by  reading  the  bill  him- 
self because  his  servant  was  obliged  to  obey  the  veto.^ 

No  tribune  'could  forbid  the  reading  before  the  com- 
monalty: he  was  only  their  representative:  nor  could  he 
in  a  direct  way  forbid  lus  collegues  from  doing  any  thing; 
but  up  to  the  moment,  when  the  tribes  separated,  he  might 
disturb  the  voting  and  render  it  impossible,  by  obstructing 
the  servants  in  the  discharge  of  the  acts,  which  had  to 
be  completed  previously  to  the  voting.*^ 

The  authors  of  the  laws,  thus  hindered  by  invincible 
obstacles,  and  not  rash  like  Cornelius,  were  the  laughing- 
stock of  their  opponents.  But  they  were  not  disheartened 
by  this:  when  the  year  came  to  its  close,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  appointing  the  military  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  stopped  the  elections. 

During  five  years,  for  so  long  did  the  struggle  con- 
tinue, they  renewed  this  opposition,  as  often  as  the  ma- 
pstracy  came  to  its  close;  in  this  period  there  were  only 
four  colleges  of  military  tribimes,  and  the  intervals,  which 
elapst  between  each  election  without  the  appointment  of 
any  magistrate,  were  reckoned  together  in  the  fasti  as  a 
fuU  year^.     During  these  intervals  interrexes  were  at  the 

"  Asoonias,  in  argom.  Cornelianae. 

^  Cicero,  fnigm.  Cornelianae  and  Asconins  in  his  commontanr. 

*»  VoL  II.  p.  561.       As  the  sum,  from  which    the  Unth  was  to  ho 
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head  of  the  republic:  under  them  went  on  the  internal 
administration,  which  gave  such  little  work  in  antiquity: 
the  interrex  had  jurisdiction^ ;  but  the  tribunes  assuredly 
did  not  allow  a  single  sentence  to  be  carried  into  eflfect, 
whereby  the  liberty  of  a  plebeian  was  injured.     They  migbt 
even  have  prevented  the  patricians  from  coming  together*, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  these  magistrates:  that  tHey 
permitted  it,  is  a  proof  of  their  indulgence  and   mode- 
ration.    And  whenever  it  was  actually  necessary  to  lead 
a   force  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  gave  up 
their    opposition,    and    consular    tribunes    were    elected. 
Meanwhile   their  office  was  renewed  from  year  to  year: 
and  although  the  influence  of  the  houses  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  opposition  by  the  reelection  of  their  partizans,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  others  favourable  to  their  cause,  the 
supporters  of  plebeian  freedom  constantly  gained  more  and 
more  ground  by  the  continual  struggle  of  the  two  parties; 
friends  of  the  Licinian  laws  were  elected  tribunes,  and  the 
number  and  resolution  of  the  opponents  decreased  in  equal 
proportion.     Even  in  their  tliird  tribunate^^  (380-381)  the 
opposition  consisted  of  no  more  than  five,  and  these  were 
perplext  and  fainthearted.     In  the  following  election  the 
whole  college  seems  at  last  to  have  been  unanimous.     This 
is  indeed  stated  in  clear  words  by  Livy^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  narrative  of  the  disturbances  of  the  year  382 ; 
although  a  few  lines  after  he  speaks  of  the  contest  of  the 
tribunes  against  their  refractory   coUegues.      But  this   is 
refuted  by  the   mere   aspect  of  the  occurrences.     Imme- 

paid,  was  itself  regarded  as  the  tenih,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  four 
years  of  the  colleges  of  magistrates,  or  the  five  years  of  the  struggle  were 
easily  regarded  as  four  or  five  years  of  continual  anarchy,  and  that  ten 
tribunates  were  ascribed  to  the  lawgivers. 

•»  Livy,  XLi.  9.  •  Livy,  iv.  43. 

•  The  eighth  according  to  Livy  (vi.  36.)  consistently  with  his  dream 
of  an  anarchy  of  five  years. 

**  Cum  tribus  vocarentur, — nee  interccssio  collegamm  latoribus  obstaret, 
trepidi  Patrcs  ad — ^ultima  auxilia — decurrunt  Livy,  vi.  38. 
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iMj  after  the  oommenoemcnt  of  the  year  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  brought  the  passiiig  of  their  laws  to  a  decision, 
8s  one  hastens,  after  the  removal  of  an  intolerable  obstacle, 
which  has  fettered  us  for  years.  The  senate,  however,  had 
recourse  to  the  extreme  means  adopted  in  internal  feuds, 
which  had  been  unnecessary,  so  long  as  they  could  com- 
inand  a  veto  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 

Camillus  was  made  dictator,  and  began  to  levy  an  army 
on  the  day  appointed  for  voting. '^     Under  the  severest 
threats,  he  ordered  the  commonalty,  which  had  already  com* 
menoed  voting,  to  quit  the  forum:  he  commanded  the  lictors 
to  use  force.     The  old  man  believed  himself  all-powerful, 
as  Cincinnatus  had  been  with  the  terrours  of  a  long  by-gone 
time:  the  tribunes  opposed  him  with  a  quiet  determina- 
tion.   They  either  promulgated  a  rogation,  that  Camillus, 
if  ^  acted  as  dictator,  should  incur  a  fine  of  500,000  ases, 
or  they  gave   notice  by  an  edict,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
iwm  plebiscitiun,  they  would  demand  this  sum  of  him  at 
W  as  a  punishment  for  having  disturbed  the  commonalty, 
&s  Boon  as  he  should  have  laid  down  the  dictatorship.     If 
it  was  the  former,  the  commonalty  could  decide  nothing 
Wore  the  third  nundines,  and  Camillus  might  again  have 
tnedto  disturb  the  voting:   an  edict  or  a  rogation  must 
we  appeared  to  him  a  culpable  violation  of  the  majesty  of 
liis  office.      But  the  dictatorship  possest  its  omnipotence 
^J^yj  the  free  and  respectful  obedience  of  aU,  which  sa- 
crificed the  individual:  the  rising  storm  may  have  been  so 
tbeatening,  that  Camillus  yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  all 
ational  men  and  abdicated.^^ 

*  YVuUirch,  CfunilL  c  xxxix.  p.  150.  folL 

"^▼7  is  quite  right  in  obsenring,  tliat  the  tribes,  if  they  could 
^^  «ich  a  decree,  could  assnredljr  not  be  preyented  from  passing 
^  three  rogations:  he  ought  consequently  to  have  regarded  it  as  an 
»»kwird  addition,  when  he  read:  plebeM  mnvii:  in  which  addition 
^  4c  whole  difficulty.  Mis  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  great 
^'^^^^^  in  a  tribune  and  of  its  success  arises  from  his  keeping  only 
'^wj  times  in  Tiew.        Had  the  occunences  of  the  yean,  which 
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This  account,  respecting  wliicli  both  historians'*  agree 
even  in  accessory  circumstances,  is  not  invalidated  by 
another,  mentioned  by  Livy :  that  Camillus  abdicated  &om 
reverence  for  the  auspices.  There  is  a  brief  statement, 
however,  worthy  of  particular  attention,  which  directly 
contradicts  the  former  to  a  certain  extent,  and  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  it  by  supplying  such  &cts,  as  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  state  of  things  to  be  essentially  different 
firom  what  they  are  represented  to  be  in  the  history  vrhich 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Camillus,  according  to  this 
account,  was  not  made  dictator  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances, but  on  account  of  the  war,  and  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  issued  against  the  soldiers'*.  This  is  the  statement  of 
the  fasti  set  up  under  Augustus,  and  known  in  their  frag- 
ments by  the  name  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti.  These  Fasti, 
were  certainly  compiled  from  the  ancient  registers, 
though  with  little  criticism;  and  what  person  more- 
over, when  the  old  parties  were  forgotten,  nay  were 
no  longer  understood,  would  have  invented  any  thing  de- 
grading to  the  hero,  who  was  probably  revered  as  the 
second  Romulus,  as  soon  as  the  grave  had  brought  to  him 
peace?  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  statement  tran- 
scribed from  the  ancient  fasti;   as  a  true  fragment  of  the 


followed  almost  immediatelj  after,  been  then  known  by  him  and 
present  to  his  mind,  while  he  was  writing  the  historj  of  the  year  from 
the  old  annalists,  he  would  have  recollected,  that  in  the  year  392 
(397)  the  dictator  L.  Manilas  was  compelled  by  the  tribnnea  of  the 
people  to  abdicate  (Livy,  tii.  3):  and  this  doubtless  too  by  the  threat 
of  a  multa.  The  rog^ion  moreover  was  by  no  means  unconstitutional: 
the  person  threatened  might  act  as  dictator,  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
after  the  close  of  his  time  to  pay  the  fine  inflicted:  he  might,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  prevent  the  tribunes  from  putting  their  bill  to  the 
vote;  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  at  some  time  or 
another,  and  then  the  decree  followed  infallibly. 

^  Dionysius  is  seen  reflected  in  Plutarch. 

**  Ret  gerundae  cau$a  ob  edictum  in  mUUu  ex  Sc,  abduxtrunt    The 
addition  is  by  Panvinius,  and  no  other  ia  possible. 
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most  genuine  substance  of  history.  Accordingly  the  quar- 
rd  with  the  tribunes  respecting  the  law  was  transferred 
from  the  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus;  the  sedition,  which 
P.  ilanlius  was  made  dictator  to  appease,  was  caused  by 
an  imprudent  and  angry  edict  of  the  proud  general;  his 
abdication  was  commanded  to  prevent  greater  evil,  and  the 
malta  was  held  out  as  a  threat  by  the  tribunes,  if  he  acted 
as  dictator,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  senate. 

The  senate  of  a  degenerating  aristocracy,  when  con- 
tending with  the  opprest  class,  is  usually  wiser  than  the 
great  bulk  of  its  own  order,  which  can  have  little  or  no 
share  in  the  great  and  ensnaring  privileges  possest  by  the 
former.  An  office  which  has  to  give  council  in  difficul- 
ties, and  experience  of  the  consequences  of  stubborn  ob- 
stmacy,  make  men  inclined  to  give  a  hearing  to  equitable 
demands:  he  who  has  nothing  to  answer  for,  demands 
most  yehemently  of  the  government  to  shew  energy,  and 
on  no  account  to  concede  any  thing.  This  superiority  of 
wisdom  in  the  Koman  senate  was  increast  by  several 
plebeians  already  sitting  there,  and  by  many  of  the  no- 
blest patricians  being  connected  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  the  second  order:  for  example  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
^tber-in-law  of  Licinius;  and  P.  Manlius,  whom  the  se- 
nate called  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to  appease  the 
ferment.  The  latter  was  such  a  decided  mediator  of  peace, 
that  he  appointed  a  plebeian,  G.  Licinius  Calvus^,  who 
was  related  to  himself  and  to  the  lawgiver,  to  the  offiee 
of  master  of  the  knights. 

A  second  great  decision,  which  prepared  the  way,  was 
that  a  rogation  probably  proposed  at  the  same  time  with 

*  Thni  LiTy,  vt  39:  it  was  the  militaiy  tribune  of  the  year  377,  an 
•ncestor  of  the  sweet  poet.  Plutarch,  CamilL  c.  zzxuc  p.  150.  says  that  it 
vas  Stolo  the  tribune:  and  the  same  was  also  written  by  Dion,  Fragm.  33. 
Upim  where  9^f»apxo^  ^^^  certainly  dropt  out  before  irreu  It  is  impossible 
to  coneeiTe,  how  the  tribunate  of  the  people  could  have  been  combined 
vith  any  other  office. 
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the  three  others  was  past  as  a  law,  according  to  wKich  the 
number  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  increast 
to  ten,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  plebeian  order.  There 
was  no  pretext  for  refusing  to  the  plebs  a  Greek  Apol- 
lonian priesthood,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Sabine  auspices:  but  the  concession  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  they  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
government.  At  this  time  an  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  come  to  an  agreement'^;  the  senate,  it  seems, 
shewed  itself  willing  to  give  way  with  respect  to  the  domain 
lands  and  the  debts,  but  not  to  admit  plebeians  to  the  con- 
sulship: and  as  the  dictator  Manlius  no  longer  prevented 
the  voting,  the  people,  with  the  shortsightedness  and  un* 
thankfulness  of  the  multitude,  only  voted  for  the  rogations 
which  afforded  them  immediate  advantages, — ^the  agrarian 
law  and  the  law  respecting  debts.  The  tribunes,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  the  three  rogations  into  one,  that  the 
whole  might  either  be  past  or  rejected:  though  perhaps 
they  adopted  this  course  still  more,  that  the  senate  and  the 
houses  might  not  win  over  the  multitude  by  accepting  the 
two  rogations,  and  be  able  to  reject  the  most  obnoxious 
without  danger  of  an  insurrection: — just  as  in  critical  times 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  when  at  variance  with  the 
Crown,  has  incorporated  into  a  money  bill,  if  the  House  of 
Peers  supported  the  Crown,  resolutions,  which  this  order 
could  not  be  expected  to  assent  to,  however  forein  they 
might  be  to  such  a  bill;  because  the  upper  house  is  not 
allowed  to  alter  it,  but  must  either  pass  or  reject  it  entire. 
It  is  related,  that  Licinius  told  the  people,  with  old  fiishion- 
ed  naivety,  that  they  must  eat  if  they  would  drink.*^  The 
two  leaders  of  the  people  moreover  accepted  their  re-election 
only  on  the  condition,  that  the  commonalty  should  be  re- 
solved to  gain  all. 

**  DioD,  "Fngm.  33.  Reim. 

"  At  obit  tuf  v(ou¥f  *l  fail  pdyottp:  according  to  an  emendation  of  H.  S. 
Bcimanu  in  Dion,  Fragro.  33. 
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The  jear  383  (388)  brought  peace.  Unfortunately 
liistory  mentions  only  in  a  few  hasty  words  the  tremendous 
stru^les^,  which  at  length  conquered  the  obstinacy  of 
the  senate  and  the  dictator.  The  rogations  were  all  past: 
but  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  houses  was  still 
wanting.  Instead  of  granting  this,  Gamillus  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  people.  That  he  intended 
to  levy  an  army,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  exercising 
their  firee  choice,  admits  of  no  doubt;  that  he  also  intended, 
as  Gincinnatus  once  did,  to  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been 
past,  by  dictatorial  decrees,  issued  in  a  mock  assembly  of 
the  centuries  held  outside  the  boim'^laries  of  the  city,  is  at 
least  highly  probable.  But  the  power  of  the  dictatorship, 
which  was  to  serve  wicked  purposes,  again  failed.  It  is 
here  that  Plutarch's  narrative  should  come  in^,  that  the 
tribunes  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  ordered  Gamillus  to  be 
anested  in  the  forum :  he  presses  together  in  a  few  days, 
what  may  have  filled  up  months. 

At  last  the  laws  were  ratified  in  due  form,  and  L. 
Seztius  Lateranus  was  elected  as  plebeian  consul.  But 
the  patricians,  assembled  in  the  curies,  refused  to  sanction 
his  election.^  At  this  senseless  refusal,  the  conflagration, 
which  had  been  scarcely  extinguisht,  blazed  forth  again 
more  frightfully  than  ever.  Livy  only  says,  it  came  to 
dreadfiil  threats,  and  almost  a  secession  of  the  plebs : 
Ovid,  who  had  read  carefully  the  ancient  stories  for  his 
Fasti,  and  who  must  be  regarded  in  historical  matters  as 
equal   to  an  historical  authority,   says  more^^:    and  the 

"  Ingentia  certamina.    Jatj,  ti.  42. 

*  Flatarch,  Camill.  c  xliu  p.  151.  D. 

^  Patridi  86  auctores  futnios  negabant.  JAvj,  ti.  48.  Tbej  had  the 
right  undeniablj  in  each  smgle  case:  but  if  it  was  clear,  that  thej  always 
intended  to  reject  every  plebeian  who  was  elected,  the  people  saw  that  they 
were  ridiculed  by  the  passing  of  the  laws. 

"  Grid,  Fast  i.  v.  643. 

Causa  quod  a  patribns  snmptis  secesserat  armis 
Yalgns,  et  ipsa  soas  Boma  timebat  opes. 
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former,  who  hastens  over  all  these  circumstances,  not  wish- 
ing to  dwell  upon  them,  may  have  softened  down,  what 
the  old  annalists  related  perhaps  unanimously.  It  is  not 
merely  of  a  threatening  ferment  that  Ovid  speaks:  he 
relates,  that  the  people  took  up  arms,  and  gathered  to- 
gether,— ^without  doubt  upon  the  Aventine.  But  Camillus 
himself  was  tired  of  the  ruinous  contest,  and  longed  to  lay 
down  his  head  in  peace.  Sixty  years  had  now  elapst  since 
the  battle  of  the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  which,  as  the 
story  runs,  he  had  earned  his  first  renown,  and  receiTcd 
his  first  wounds.  He  acted  as  mediator  himself  in  making 
peace  between  the  two  orders;  and  vowed  a  temple  to 
Concordia  for  his  happy  success.  The  plebeians  agreed, 
that  the  city  pretorship  should  be  reserved  as  a  curule 
office  for  the  first  order:  the  patricians,  that  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  should  be  shared  with  the  plebeians  in  annual 
rotation :  and  Camillus  was  rewarded  for  his  mediation  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son  as  first  pretor.  The  curies 
now  sanctioned  beforehand  all  the  elections  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Licinian  laws  were  sworn  to 
as  a  treaty  by  both  orders,  as  is  expressly  asserted  of  the 
agrarian  law. 
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The  restoration  of  the  consulship,  if  no  change  had  been 
made,  would  have  legally  renewed  its  rights  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  those  consuls,  whose 
election  was  earned  in  violation  of  law  after  the  institution 
of  the  consular  tribunate.  The  pretor's  office  would  thus 
have  remained  united  with  it;  whether  the  deputy  or 
warden  of  the  cily*,  in  the  absence  of  both  coUegues,  would 
have  been  appointed  by  them,  or  elected  by  the  people, 
cannot  be  conjectured,  since  traces  of  this  magistracy,  fix>m 
the  time  of  the  decemTirate,  only  occur  in  those  years 
which  have  consular  tribunes. 

In  this  manner  the  consular  power,  the  division  and 
limitation  of  which  had  been  urgently  demanded  ninety 
years  before,  would  have  been  restored  in  its  full  strength, 
with  the  exception  of  the  censorship;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  parties  now  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  what  they  did  then.  The  patricians,  whose 
fore&thers  had  represented  every  diminution  of  the  con- 
sulship as  an  attempt  against  the  soverain  power,  now 
demanded  the  separation  as  vehemently  as  their  opponents 
had  formerly  done,  in  order  that  the  power  taken  away  from 
the  office  might  remain  a  prerogative  of  their  own  order: 
but  if  this  were  to  be  done,  the  plebeians  now  thought,  that 
the  accumulation  of  powers  in  one  office  was  a  disadvantage 
which  might  easily  be  borne.    Meanwhile  the  concession 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  110. 
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of  that  advantage  which  was  at  the  time  of  immense  value, 
but  was  too  much  opposed  to  good  sense  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  proved  a  happy  means  of  reconciliation.  The 
office  of  warden  was  renewed  under  the  name  of  praeiftr 
urbanuSj  which  had  been  in  use  long  before;  but  in  sucli 
a  manner,  that  &11  jurisdiction  was  given  to  him  even 
during  the  presence  of  the  consuls.  The  curies  had  for- 
merly bestowed  this  office,  but  it  was  now  arranged  that  it 
should  be  given  in  fixture  by  the  centuries. 

When  privileges  of  order  had  disappeared,  the  necessary 
dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  senate  was  only  pre- 
served by  the  fiwt,  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  every  indivi- 
dual depended  upon  the  single  senator,  whom  the  pretor 
assigned  to  him  as  judge  in  a  law  suit.  That  which 
constituted  in  later  times  the  strength  of  one  branch  of 
power,  had  anciently  been  the  foundation  on  which  the 
power  of  the  order  was  based;  and  since  the  number  of 
plebeian  senators,  though  still  small,  necessarily  went  on 
increasing,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  weU-meaning 
and  moderate  patricians  had  already  publicly  declared  their 
sentiments  in  the  curia,  though  both  together  still  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  minority,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  which  party  the  magistrate  belonged  who 
had  the  discretionary  appointment  of  the  judges. 

It  was  further  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patricians, 
that  the  decision  of  cases  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  the  power  by  which  it  was  be- 
stowed, should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  chosen 
from  their  own  body,  who  might  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  violations  of  the  Licinian  law.  Among  the  arguments 
which  may  have  been  hunted  out  to  give  a  colour  to  this 
claim,  a  tolerably  plausible  one  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  the  care  of  this  possession  would  be 
the  most  important  business  of  the  pretor,  and  that  the 
first  order  would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  continue  to 
have  by  &r  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 

The  division  of  the  consulship  was  thus  at  the  beginning 
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Yciy  unequal :  the  patricians  had  in  reality  rescrred  more 
than  two  thirds  for  themselves.  The  pretor  was  the  col- 
legue  of  the  consuls,  chosen  under  the  same  auspices,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  them.**  Hence  it  is  also 
Tciy  probable  that  six  fasces  were  assigned  to  him  firom 
the  beginning,  as  the  consuls  together  had  only  twelve.*^ 
But  although  jurisdiction  was  thus  transferred  to  this  magis- 
tracy, it  nevertheless  continued  to  remain  in  the  consulship 
as  well  because  it  was  originally  contained  in  the  latter  office ; 
and  the  consul  even  reversed  on  appeal  the  pretor's  assign- 
ment of  pofisessicm.** 

This  concession,  after  all,  was  not  a  retrograde  movement. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  institution  of  the  curule  ediles, 
the  plebeians  gained,  in  annual  rotation,  a  &ir  share  in  a 
power,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  conceded 
to  them;  while  the  patricians  only  obtained  some  additional 
splendour,  which  the  former  also  shared  with  them.  It  is 
true,  that  the  account  preserved  by  Livy  shews  rather  a 
gain  for  the  patrician  youth,  though  only  in  gratification 
of  vanity,  which  they  are  said  to  have  afterwards  shared 
with  the  plebeians  of  their  own  accord  out  of  delicacy*^: 
but  this  statement  must  be  rejected  altogether  as  an 
mvenlion  of  later  times,  when  the  ancient  meaning 
and  the  most  important  rights  of  the  edileship  were  com- 

"LiTf,  vn.  1. 

^  Polybiiu  alwajs  designates  the  office  of  the  pretors  bj  the  six 
axes;  and  not  only  those  sent  into  a  proTince,  bat  also  the  citj  pretor 
(xxxm.  1.  5X  which,  unfortunately,  cuts  off  the  easy  method  of  reconciling 
this  statement  with  the  one  exprest  without  any  doubt  in  several 
well-known  passages,  that  the  latter  at  least  had  only  two  lictors: 
namely,  by  supposing  that  the  greater  number  was  added  when  the 
pretor  was  outside  Bome.  I  do  not  know  how  to  untie  this  knot:  the 
lex  Pbetoria  in  Censorinus,  c  24,  seems  to  introduce  the  number  of 
two  lictors;  but  this  lex  cannot  be  placed  after  the  time  of  Polybius, 
rince  only  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Plautus,  Epid, 
L  1. 126,  could  destroy  the  testimony  it  affords  of  the  number  being  the 
same  in  his  time. 

**  VaL  Idax.  (vii.  7.  6.)  ^  Liv.  n-  42.  vii.  1. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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pletely  forgotten.     One  may  pardon  the  author  of  the   tale 
for  thinking  it  natural  that  the  young  patricians,  with,  their 
chivalrous  feelings,  should  offer  to   defray  the    expenses 
of  the  fourth  holiday,  which  the  pious  gratitude    oF  the 
senate  vowed  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and   that   the 
plebeian  ediles,  with  the  avarice  of  persons  of  low   birth, 
should  refuse  to  do  so.     It  is  superfluous  to  ask,  with    \ivhat 
fairness  the  plebeian  ediles  could  be  required  to   spend 
more  than  before,  if  the  senate  thought  proper   to    dedi- 
cate a  yearly  holiday  as  a  vow  of  gratitude  for  the  ^w^hole 
state?  to    say  nothing    of  the  &ct,   that    the  eoonomy, 
which  refused  to  incur  such  an  outlay,  would,  after  all, 
be  more  worthy  of  honour  than  usury.     But  the  perfect 
clumsiness   with  which  the  story  was   fiibricated,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  festive  games,  whose   ex- 
penses were  increast,  were   the   Roman  or  Great  games, 
with  which  the  plebeians   had  had  nothing   to  do,  since 
they  were   exhibited   for   the   populus,  as   is   clear    from 
the    places  of    the  spectators  being    assigned    according 
to  the  curies.*^     The  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
extended  even  to  their  festive  games.     It  is  beyond   the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  ediles  of  the  commonalty  pre- 
sided at  the  plebeian  games;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter 
cannot  have  been  held  in  the  great  Circus,  but  gave  ocea- 
sion  to  the  building  of  the  Flaminian,  as  the  spot  which, 
from   early  times,  had  occasionally  served  the  order  as  a 
place  for  holding  the  elections.*^     But  even  if  they  had  tad 
the  management  of  the  Roman  or  Great  games,  they  might 
still  have  consented  willingly  to  their  extension.     For  ^we 
learn  from  the  most  authentic  testimony  of  Fabius,  that  the 
republic  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  assigned  every  year  five 
hundred  poimds  of  silver,   600,000  ases,   to   defray   the 
expenses.^      That  the  management  of  this  solemnity  became 
changed  into  a  Uturgy,  in  the  Attic  sense  of  the  word,  wm. 


*  VoL  I.  p.  426,  ^  Vol.  I.  as  aboTO. 

*•  Dionysius^  vu.  71. 
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vithont  doubt,  a  oonaequence  of  the  great  financial  embar- 
laaBments  of  the  state:  such  a  liturgy  is  wholly  inconsistent 
vith  t&e  chaiacter  of  a  republic  which  supplied  the 
magistrates  with  all  their  wants,  and  with  all  the  outfit  of 
thor  dignity,  from  the  treasury.^ 

In  the  last  place,  how  could  it  be  related  seriously,  that 
the  senate  oonaideied  it  unfidr,  that  the  patricians  had 
gained  three  curule  offices  for  the  one  granted  to  the 
second  order,  and  were,  therefore,  pleased^  to  decree  the 
annual  rotation  of  the  edileahip  as  early  as  the  second 
Tear:  while  the  party,  which  still  had  the  sway  in  that 
aaembly,  used  every  exertion  to  deprive  the  plebs  again 
of  the  only  office  they  had  gained. 

It  18  owing  to  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Boman 
history,  that  even  this  narrative  has  some  trudi  for  its  basis, 
which  may  be  discovered.  The  addition  of  a  day  to  the 
Great  games^^  was  something  quite  different  firom  the  pro- 
longation or  repetition  of  the  festivals  for  one  day  or  several, 
M  was  often  done  in  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  a  permanent 
czteoaon,  by  which  a  fourth  holiday  was  added  for  the 
eommonalty,  just  as  previously  there  had  been  one  for  each 
of  the  three  old  tribes:  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
aboHtionof  the  kingly  dignity,  the  tribune  of  the  knights 
^nned,  with  the  tribunes  of  the  three  tribes,  a  college  of 
four  representatives  of  the  soverain  power.  It  is  also  more 
ciediUe  that  such  a  holi<lay  was  added,  even  as  early  as 
that  time,  and  afterwards  supprest;  that  after  the  peace 
vith  the  commonal^  it  was  restored  and  again  abolisht, 

*  Howerer  nnjiutlj  thej  may  have  acted  towards  the  plebeiana»  yet 
^  caimoi  be  oonoeiyed,  ihaft  the  magutrates  of  the  latter  should  have 
^  compelled  to  ezhil»t  games  to  the  houses  at  their  own  cost; 
*"wvhat  as  the  poor  Jews  in  modem  Borne  are  obliged  to  g^ve  the 
tncadsd  psUium  for  the  foot-race. 

*  Urj,Tn,  1.  Tereenndia  inde  imposita  est  senatni  ex  patribos  jnbendi 
MdileieiinileBcreari. 

"  In  lirj,  one  sees  dearly  what  fostivals  are  meant:  Plutarch's  o] 
^  thiy  woe  the  fatin  hoUdays,  is  a  sad  bhinder. 
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than  that  all  the  tribes  did  not  obtain  this  honour  at  once  in 
a  festival,  the  institution  of  which  is,  witiiout  doubt,  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  age,  designated  by  the  name  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus;  and  that  it  was  not  granted  to  the  Tities  till  the 
introduction  of  the  consulship,  nor  to  the  Luceres  till  the 
reconciliation  with  the  plebs;  events  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  institution  of  this  holiday  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  plebs  formed  a  true  part  of  the 
Eoman  nation;  and  that  they  stood  as  near  to  the  great 
gods,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  solemnized,  as  the 
old  tribes;  but  this  admission  rendered  it  necessary  to  grant 
to  the  plebeians  in  turn  the  presidency  of  them.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  curule  edileship  was,  therefore,  necessary  at  its 
institution,  and  not  an  improvement  which  was  added  upon 
second  thoughts;  nor  is  it  denied,  that  as  early  as  the 
second  year  plebeians  were  elected.  If  this  had  not  been 
establisht  from  the  beginning,  it  would  not  have  been 
obtained  till  after  many  years  full  of  strife. 

By  obtaining  a  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  games,  the 
plebeians  would,  however,  have  only  gained  an  external 
honour;  and  if  the  duties  of  their  office  had  been  as  limited 
as  in  Cicero's  days,  and  in  his  description  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution^, their  utmost  gain  would  have  consisted  in  obtain- 
ing the  acknowledged  right  of  extending  their  astjmomic 
and  agoranomic  power  over  the  patricians :  for  this  police 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  the  plebeian  ediles  since 
the  decemviral  legislation  throughout  the  whole  city,  as 
from  the  earliest  times  over  their  commonalty^',  though 
probably  not  over  the  first  order.  But  the  patricians  had 
at  least  some  coitipensation  in  the  fact,  that  a  magistracy 
chosen  from  their  own  body,  instead  of  having  its  juris- 
diction limited,  as  hitherto,  to  its  own  order,  had  now, 
every  other  year,  administration  in  a  sphere  from  which 

**  Cicero,  de  legib.  iii,  3.  (7.) 

*'  The  command,  to  toko  care  that  only  Roman  gods  were  worsliipt, 
Livy,  lY.  30,  was,  evidently,  quite  general 
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it  had  fomerlj  been  excluded.  If,  .however,  the  curule 
edileship  fix>m  the  first  had  comprified  only  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  city,  of  the  corn-market,  and  of  the  festive 
games,  it  would  never  have  been  anything  but  the  first 
step  to  higher  honours.  No  one  would  have  wisht  then, 
even  when  it  was  not  yet  a  burthen,  any  more  than  in  sub* 
sequent  centuries^  to  hold  it  several  times,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  offices;  and  yet  we  find  that  M.yaleriu8  Corvus^ 
who  was  consul  as  early  as  his  twenty-third  year,  held  it 
four  times.  But  in  ancient  times,  T.  Quinctius  was  appointed 
questor  after  three  consulships^:  and  the  meaning  of  the 
new  office  was,  that  this  questorship,  hitherto  exclusively 
patrician,  should  now  be  conferred  by  the  centuries  upon 
both  orders  in  rotation.  The  institution  of  this  edileship 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Licinian  legislation,  and  a 
great  advancement  of  general  liberty. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  accusations, 
brought  against  persons  for  crimes  not  wholly  beyond 
doubt,  a  judge  was  given  &om  the  senate,  and  when  the 
affiur  was  decided  before  the  court  of  the  nation  or  the 
tribes.  But  it  is  known,  that  the  perduellis  appealed  to 
the  court  of  the  populus^  if  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  duumvirs,  disdaining  a  useless  delay; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  adopted  in  all  cases,  which  were  not  real 
crimes  against  the  state,  and  in  which  a  Boman  magistrate 
appeared  as  accuser  before  the  people.  This  magistrate  had 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  before,  and  the  court  of 
the  people  only  came  in  because  the  condemned  had  the 
right  of  appealing  to  his  equals  or  the  nation.  It  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  determined  when  the  general  right  of  accusing 
was  granted,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
Quadruplatores:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  so  long 
as  the  increast  fine  went  into  the  common  purse,  the 
accusation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  inflicted,  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

•*  IiiYy,ni.25. 
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The  jurifldictiony  wliich  was  formerly  ezerdped  by  the 
quaestores  parriaJ&i  and  afterwards  by  the  triumoiri  agnr 
tales,  or  judges  of  capital  crimesw,  appears  now  to  have 
belonged  to  die  office  of  the  curule  ediles,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  judges  in  criminal  causes,  justifying  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people  their  verdict  when  it  was 
disputed,  and  who,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  in  a 
brief  narrative  of  only  discharging  the  duties  of  public 
prosecutors.  It  was  the  quaeMiares  parriddii  who  con- 
demned Manlius  to  death;  after  which  one  finds  no  trace 
of  them  as  far  as  Livy  is  preserved:  they  inquired  into 
crimes,  says  Yarro,  as  the  trhanviri  eapitales  do  now.^ 
The  establishment  of  the  latt^  was  related  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Livy:  and  it  is  only  the  last  books  of  Livy^s  first 
decad  that  can  shew  us  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
hands  of  the  curule  ediles,  such  as  it  had  been  exercised 
by  the  questors.  But  this  judicial  power  was  no  more 
lost  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  office,  than  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consuls  by  the  appointment  of  the  city  pre- 
tor,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  the  trmmnriri  capi' 
tales  could  not  have  come  forward  against  a  criminal, 
M.  Marodllus  exercised  the  ancient  right  of  the  edileship, 
which  he  then  held,  of  bringing  a  criminal  charge  before 
the  people.^  Besides,  the  name  of  that  new  office  shews, 
that  it  could  not  have  the  right  of  bringing  accusations 
before  the  people  which  were  only  intended  to  inflict 
pecuniaiy  fines:  thus,  the  upholding  of  the  laws  against 
usury,  remained  with  the  ediles:  the  power  of  punishing 
a  person  for  possessing  more  of  the  public  domain  than 


^  That  the  aOice,  aa  conferred  upon  the  latter,  was  more  limited  in  its 
jurisdiction,  and  of  less  dignity,  is  of  little  importance;  the  ediles  reoeiyed 
it  nndiminisht 

**  De  L.  L.  T.  14.  (nr.  |>,  24^  ed.  Bipont).  He  had  no  occasioD  to  saj 
tiiat  tlieur  office  had  in  the  time  between  been  transferred  to  the  ediles:  he 
onlj  explains  the  name  of  the  qnestors. 

''  Valsrins  Maximus,  vi.  i.  n*  7.    Flatarch,  MarceU.  c.  xi.  p.  298.  EL 
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the  law  allowed,  may  not  have  been  transfencd  to  it  &om 
the  plebeian  ediles^  until  a  later  time. 

The  following  cases  are  proofi  that  the  ediles  in  ancient 
times  were  magistrates,  who  investigated  and  prosecuted 
Crimea. 

The  poisoning  bj  the  matrons  was  denounced  to  the 
Gorule  edile  Q.  Fabius.^^ 

The  twelve  tables  denounced  death  against  a  person, 
who  transferred  com  ]by  witchcraft  from  another  man's 
field  to  his  own.  Theicurule  edilq  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
brought  before  the  pdople  an  accusation  respecting  this 
crimed :  a  case,  which  cuts  off  ilie  possibility  of  saying, 
that  after  all  only  the  city  police  might  in  all  cases  be 
meant. 

The  violation  of  a  ftee  citizen,  who  was  not  legally  in- 
fiunous,  though  he  might  have  consented  to  the  crime,  and 
even  obscene  proposals,  were  punisht  with  death  by  the 
ancient  laws,  which  were  in  keeping  with  the  pure  morals 
of  the  ancient  people:  and  in  accordance  with  them  the 
triumviri  capitales  also  prosecuted  it  as  a  capital  offense.^^ 
In  the  same  manner  M.  Marcellus  as  curule  edile  brought 
an  accusation  before  the  people  against  the  person,  who 
had  tried  to  seduce  his  son^:  that  a  charge  against  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people  was  accepted  during  the  continuance  of 
his  office,  and  the  evidence  which  satisfied  the  people,  are 
no  less  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  offender  was 
condemned  solely  on  accoimt  of  the  imblemisht  character 
of  the  accuser,  and  the  blushing  silence  of  the  boy,  who 
could  not  mention  the  abomination. 

"When  the  chastity  of  firee-bom  female  citizens  was  vio- 
lated^, the  females  themselves  and  their  seducers  were 

"  Who  condemned  personB  for  this  offense  eren  as  late  as  455  (460): 
Liyy,  x.  23. 

•  Livy,  vra.  18.  "  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  8. 
**  YalerioB  Maximos,  vi.  1.  n.  10. 

*  Yalerins  Kazimos,  ti.  1.  n.  7.  Flatarch,  Marcell.  c  ii.  p.  298.  E. 

**  The  hiw  left  the  morals  of  freed- women  to  themselves:  and  rho 
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punisht  in  the  natne  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  dishonoured  in  them:  women  by  heavy  fines:  guilty 
men  perhaps  more  severely.  Against  the  latter^  as  well 
as  against  the  former^,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the 
ediles  before  the  court  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  probable  also,  that  Pullius  and  Fundanus, 
the  accusers  of  P.  Clodius  on  account  of  the  defeat  at 
Drepana^,  were  not  tribunes  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  scholiast,  through  whom  this  event  has  now 
become  clear,  but  curule  ediles.^^ 

When  the  majesty  of  a  magistrate  was  violated,  an  edile 
summoned  the  oflfender  before  the  court  of  the  people.* 


prejadice  was  so  strong  against  them,  at  least  against  the  time  they  had 
heen  slayes,  that  it  may  have  been  for  this  reason  that  maniage  with  a 
ireed'Woman  destroyed  the  civil  rights  of  a  free  citizen:  perhaps  made 
him  infamous. 

^  Livy,  Tin.  22.    Valerius  Maximas,  Tiii.  1.  n.  7. 

"  Livy,  X.  31.  That  Q.  Gnrges  was  cdile,  has  been  rightly  inferred 
by  Pighius  firom  the  mnlta  having  been  applied  to  erect  a  sacred  building. 

^  SchoL  to  the  speech,  in  Clodium  et  Curionem,  p.  79.  ed.  Mediol. 

^  Because  the* name  of  FuUius  occurs  very  seldom,  and  therefore  the 
clivus  Publius  was,  like  the  divus  Publicius,  in  all  probability  made 
by  this  accuser  out  of  the  pecunia  multatitia,  that  is,  the  twelve  thousand 
ases  of  heavy  money,  which  Clodius  was  sentenced  to  pay: — next,  because 
there  hardly  occurs  an  instance,  in  which  two  tribunes  conjointly  diem 
dicebani;  while  the  ediles  usually  acted  together  in  such  a  case: — further 
because  the  scholiast,  forgetting  his  former  statement,  afterwards  speaks 
of  the  objection  of  the  tribunes,  as  if  the  whole  college  had  acted,  and 
not  the  majority  against  two  of  their  own  body:— and  lastly,  because  it 
is  said  dies  dicta-  perdueUioniM  est  They  consequently  acted  as  successors 
of  the  duumviri  per  duellionis: — such  an  accusation  against  a  consul  was 
far  above  the  sphere  of  the  triumviri  capitales. 

^  The  Public!!,  who  made  the  beautiful  clivus  up  the  Aventine  with 
the  multa  gained  in  such  a  case,  are  called  by  Yarro  and  Ovid  ple- 
beian, by  Festus  curule  ediles:  between  these  authorities  we  cannot 
decide,  and  certainly  have  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  Festus 
(s.  V.  Publicium),  where  also  Velia  is  undoubtedly  the  right  read- 
ing.    If  the   whole   district    between    the    Palatine   and    the   CoeliuB 
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They  often  siuninonedii8uieTs.also.^  In  later  times  patrician 
ediles,  also,  instead  of  the  plebeian  magistrates,  summoned 
before  the  people  those  who  had  made  more  use  of  the 
public  pasture  than  the  law  allowed;  since  the  wealthy 
patricians  had  had  for  a  long  time  past  no  greater  temp- 
tations than  those  of  the  second  order,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  its  revenues. 

The    fines    which  were  inflicted   never  went  into  the 
'public   treasury,  but  were  always  spent  upon  buildings, 
embeUishments  or  festive  games;  and  though  their  annual 
amount  varied  exceedingly  and  might  be  insufficient,  they 
might  nevertheless  be  assigned  to  the  great  games.     It  is 
certain  that  the  fines  exacted  by  the  plebeian  ediles  were 
applied  to  the  games  of  their  order;  and  as  these  earlier 
ediles  were   also  judges  in  their  order,  and  brought  before 
it  accnsations  £ot  great  offenses,  which  consequently  made 
their  office   &   questorship,  so  the   office  of  the   patrician 
judges,  who   presided  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  was  akin 
to  an  edilesKip,  though   it  only  obtained   money  for  the 
festivals.      It   ^wonld  have  been  in  reality  an   edileship  of 
their  order,    if  the  questors  had  also  celebrated  the  festive 
games;  but    this  may  more  probably  have  been   still  an 
honorary  privil  ge  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  of  their 
deputy,  the   -warden  of  the  city,  which  they  may  not  have 
lost  till  the   present  time,  when  a  national  office  was  in- 
stituted    comprising  both  orders.     The  dark  name  of  a 
dreaded  jurisdiclion  was  exchanged  for  a  pleasiag  one. 

That  ihe  rights  of  the  plebeian  ediles  were  now  altered, 
cannot  "be   doubted,  every  trace  of  their   old  jurisdiction 
-with  the  exception  of  prosecutions  for  an  unlaw- 


bdoneed  to  the  Velia»  the  Fnbliciaa  cfivus,  beginning  fi:x>m  the 
Cizcns,  cotainlj  made  the  Aventine  accessible  to  carriages  coming 
from  that  district,  which  formerlj  could  reach  the  hill  only  bj  a  great 
TtMmdabout  way  oat  of  the  dtj,  and  again  into  it  at  the  Porta  Tri- 


«•  ¥or  example,  Liyjr,  vn.  S8.       z.  23.       zzzv.  41.       Binj,  H.  N*. 

TTOTl.  6> 
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fill  use  of  the  public  pastures.  But  the  relation  of  the  two 
edileships  in  subsequent  times  is  one  of  the  most  inezpli* 
cable  riddles  in  Roman  antiquities. 

That  the  two  orders  began  to  share  the  curule  edileship 
in  annual  rotation  even  in  the  second  year  of  its  institu* 
tion,  is  stated  dearly  enough  by  Liyy^o;  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  thought,  that  this  regulation  soon  ceast,  and 
that  the  election  was  made  from  both  orders  indifferently  ^^ : 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  For  not  only  in  the  few  passages 
in  the  books  of  the  first  decad,  where  he  mentions  curule 
ediles,  are  the  two  of  the  same  year  of  the  same  order,  and 
the  rotation  is  seen  by  the  even  and  odd  years,  in  which 
these  isolated  statements  occur;  but  we  also  find  the 
same  to  be  the  case  in  the  accounts,  though  still  only 
of  a  fi»gmentary  kind,  firom  the  beginning  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  and  further  on  in  the  &sti  year  by 
year,  which  firom  that  time  he  gives  complete.  The  same 
arrangement  is  found  for  the  time  about  590,  where  his 
books  are  already  wanting,  in  the  Didascalia  of  TerenoeT*: 
and  Polybius,  whose  first  edition  is  to  be  placed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  says  even  of  his 
period,  that  it  was  necessary  to  name  two  patricians  at  the 


^  IdTj,  Tn.  1.  5.  6.  Gains  had  oertaiiily  mentioned  the  ooiuol- 
diip  of  L,  Genocias  and  Q.  Servilioi  (SS5^  with  no  other  Tiew,  than 
to  state  the  jear,  in  which  the  fixst  eurnle  ediles  were  chosen  ftauk 
the  plehs:  Lydos  has  mangled  this  reiy  appropriate  statement  so  as 
to  make  it  nonsense,  and  has  tamed  it  into  a  heap  of  mhbish  (de 
magistr.i.46). 

71  liV*  ss  above,  primo  nt  altemis  annis  ex  plebe  fLetwA,  oonvenent; 
postea  promiscanm  fuit. 

"  The  Andria  was  performed  for  the  ediles  M.  Fulrins,  M.  Gla- 
hrio,  plebeians  581  (586);  the  Heaotontimommenos  for  L.  Lentulus, 
L.  Flaccos,  patricians  584  (589);  the  Bonnchns  for  L.  Albinna,  L. 
Memla,  patricians  586  (591):  as  in  the  books  of  JAvj  the  patricians 
in  tbeeren,  the  plebeians  in  the  odd, yean.    Two  pairs  moreover  ooqir  in 

the  HecTTB,  of  whkh  the  year  is  not  stated;  oneapatticiaaaDdtheotfaera 
ple^fliap- 
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nine  time.^  Thtu  the  disdnctaon  between  the  two  orders 
was  oheerved  in  the  edikship,  long  after  it  had  oeast  to  be 
observed  in  the  consulship^ 

The  time,  which  called  forth  these  two  curule  magis- 
trades  in  a  new  form,  also  occasioned  the  creation  of  an 
extraorduiarf  one,  which  never  appears  again  down  to  the 
destrucdon  of  the  republic  A  statement  which  with  many 
amilar  ones,  still  worse  disfigured,  is  undoubtedly  a  valu- 
able  relic  of  Junius  Gracchanus's  history  of  the  Soman 
oonstitation,  in&rms  us,  that  after  the^ve  yeais'  agitation 
concerning  the  Licinian  laws,  which  ^  designated  as  an 
anarchy  of  that  duration,  three  legislators  and  judges  were 
appointed  to  compose  the  disturbances^^  Yarro  must 
haye  meant  this  magistracy,  when  he  mentioned,  the  trium- 
viis  for  the  regulation  of  the  republic^^,  along  with  the 
decemvirs  and  consular  tribtmes,  as  among  the  extraordi- 
naiy  magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate.  As  to  the  &ct  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  an 
extraordinary  magistracy  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
was  decidedly  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  laws  as 
those  respecting  the  ager  publicus  and  the  state  of  debts: 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  a  tri- 
mnvirate  was  appointed  for  the  whole  time  of  its  operation 


^  PoSybiofl,  X.  4.  iSovt  Bvnt  Mo  warputtam  Kti0laraiBai :  hftd  this  been 
iltered  when  he  wrote,  he  would  hsre  added,  at  Am  time, 

^*  Ljdnfl,  de  magistr.  l  S5.  t^ii  woiuoBhta  nX  ^imaarha  wpofikifinpot 
9fhs  fifttxh  €vitfi0it'u  8i&  r&ff  i/upv^vi  grAruu 

"  Gdliiu,  xiT.  7.  sddit  item.  triiimTiroe  rei  pop.  Bom.  constitaendae 
cms  oeatoe  jus  consolendi  senatnm  habnisse.  It  is  not  altogether 
impoMible,  that  Yarro  did  not  write  the  letter,  by  which  he  meant  to 
nppljhis  lost  book  written  for  Pompej,  till  after  700  (705):  but  the  tyrants, 
who  had  then  set  themselTes  np,  would  probably  hare  been  mentioned 
here  ly  no  one:  and  moreover  the  triamTirs  together  with  the  two  other 
BuigMtradea,  which  had  disappeared  long  before  O'**  AaftintaeX  are 
opposed  to  those  which  still  existed.— For  the  rest,  I  have  in  the  words 
qooted  abore  made  still  less  change  hi  the  reading  of  the  manoseripta 
rd  p.  ntomaLt  than  J.  F.  GronoTins»  who  without  any  necessity  wrote 
fti  pmbbcot  pop*  A 
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wliose  powers  {ai  exceeded  those  of  an  ordinary  college 
of  this  name  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  domain* 
C.  Licinius  without  doubt  caused  himself  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  this  triumvirate:  which  ezplaLos  whj  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  consul  till  two  years  afterwards.?^ 
The  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  did  not  become  a 
dead  letter,  was  greater  than  the  honour  of  the  consulship, 
which  was  perhaps  incompatible  with  such  an  office. 

^  If  this  dignity  is  not  ascribed  to  him  merelj  on  the  sappoeition 
that  the  anthora  of  the  lawi  could  not  fail  in  obtaining  it.  In  the 
Capitoline  Faati  C.  ladniua  CalTOB  standi  in  hia  atead. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY 
DOWN  TO  THE  COMPLETE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  PLEBEIAN  CONSULSHIP. 


1  HOUGH  a  firm  hand  bad  secured  the  promist  benefits, 
jet  nothing  but  time  and  the  gentle  force  of  habit  could 
establish  a  sincere  peace  between  two  orders,  which  had 
now  past  oyer  to  a  state  of  equality  from  one  of  long- 
standing oppression  and  insult.  The  blindness  of  the 
patncaans  prevented  them  from  perceiving  how  vain  iheir 
attempts  were  to  recover  their  lost  privileges:  it  was 
neoessaiy  that  such  attempts  should  become  dangerous  to 
them,  before  the  republic  could  enjoy  internal  peace  with 
(reedom.  Before  this  object  was  attained,  five  and  twenty 
years  past  by  in  supprest  but  violent  agitations. 

After  the  revolution,  which  had  become  possible  through 
external  peace,  there  followed  an  unusual  calm,  while  the 
government  was  wholly  engaged  in  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect  It  may  also  be  true,  that  the  senate  did  not  wish 
for  any  war,  in  order  to  keep  the  plebeian  consul  in  in- 
glorions  inactivity  ."^^  Natural  events  of  a  destructive  kind 
prevented  this  tranquillity  from  restoring  the  republic  to 
health:  a  pestilence  raged 7®:  and  the  river  overflowed  the 

"Iify,Tii.i. 

^  It  maj  indeed  be  called  a  pestilence,  as  it  carried  off  a  censor, 
a  conile  edilc,  three  tribunes  of  ihe  people,  and  is  said  to  have  been' 
proportionately  fiOal  among  the  people.  In  this  epidemic,  M.  Camilliis 
<l«dsta  most  adyanced  age,  if  he  was  not  still  a  chQd  at  the  time, 
^^  the  lays   alieady  ascribe  to  him  heroic  deeds.     Boman  history, 
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low  diBtricte.  But  80  changed  was  the  general  feeling  in 
little  more  than  one  generation,  that  now  the  comitia  could 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  pretence  that  the  gods  were  indig- 
nant at  the  election  from  unworthy  houses.  The  fourth 
year  was  already  passing  away  without  war:  and  now  there 
ripened  in  the  patricians  the  scheme  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  operations  of  the  Licinian  law  by  the  old  terrours  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  by  a  forced  levy  of  troops.  It  was 
only  for  the  ceremony  of  driving  in  the  nail  of  the  jear, 
that  the  haughty  and  violent  L.  Manlius  was  named  dic- 
tator 387  (392)79:  in  spite  of  his  commission  he  began  to 
levy  an  army  against  the  Hemicans:  but  the  tribunes  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  hia  undertaking  together  with  his 
dignity. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
plebeian  consul  L.  Genucius  was  surprised  by  the  Hemi- 
cans and  fell  in  battle,  while  the  legions  fled;  then,  says 
Livy^,  the  misfortune  of  the  army  little  grieved  the  pa- 
tricians: they  exulted  at  the  disgrace  of  the  plebeian  gene- 
ral A  dictator  was  then  appointed,  and  also  in  the  two 
following  years;  so  that  there  followed  four  years  of  dictator- 
ships; a  thing  which  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of:  without 
doubt  on  account  of  the  elections  in  reality,  though  no 
attempt  was  yet  ventured  upon.  The  pretence,  that  the 
plebeian  incapacity  of  taking  the  auspices  threatened  the 
state  with  an  evil  which  could  only  thus  be  averted,  de- 
stroyed even  in  390  (395)  the  merit  and  success  of  the 
consul  PoeteliuB.    In  the  next  year  391  (396)  a  dangerous 

like  that  of  ocher  oonntries^  shews  thai  militaiy  greatness  leads  to 
the  oldest  age,  as  indeed  nothing  is  so  fitrorable  to  life  as  the  perfect 
realization  of  fearful  thoughts,  which  is  espedall  j  giren  to  a  general 
in  the  highest  degree;  in  addition  to  which  restlessness  and  intense 
passion  rouse  his  innermost  spirit:  nniformitj  does  not  cripple  him. 
The  poet  also  Ihres  an  intense  and  youthful  life.  Hie  sfatewnan  of 
antiquity  lived  thus:  quite  different  is  it  with  the  man  of  business  in 
modem  timesi  the  scholar  also  is  exhausted  by  his  work,  seldom 
animated. 
'^  XiTy,¥ii.a.  ••  VU.6, 
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discord  between  the  two  orders  is  mentioned,  which  was 
appeased  by  the  teirours  of  the  Tibnrtine  war.^  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  dangerous  sedition  and  insurrection 
of  the  commonalty  against  the  patres,  which  M.  Popillius 
the  consul  allayed,  by  hastening  to  the  forum  from  the 
sacrifice,  which  he  was  then  offering  as  flamen  to  Garmenta, 
without  changing  his  dress,  and  by  speaking  mildly  to  the 
excited  multitude.^  Thus  plebeians  in  the  highest  office 
were  the  guardians  of  peace,  if  the  oligarchs  would  but  leave 
it  undisturbed. 

When  the  consul  M.  Fabius  was  beaten  by  the  Etruscans 
in  the  year  394  (399),  G.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  plebeian 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  invested  with  the  dictator- 
ship, which  excited  the  most  violent  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians.  That  the  plebeian  M.  Popillius  nomi* 
nated  him,  is  beyond  doubt:  it  is  not  likely,  that  he  chose 
him,  instead  of  merely  proclaiming  him:  but  the  prudent 
party  might  perhaps  be  already  strong  enough  in  the 
senate  to  obtain  his  election  in  their  own  body.  So  desti- 
tute  of  feeling  for  the  welfiire  of  the  republic  were  the  oli- 
garchs, who  lived  only  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
order,  ihat  the  houses  refused  to  the  dictator  all  means  for 
forming  an  army,  when  the  Etruscans  had  advanced  as  &r 
as  the  Salines,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.^  Yet  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  against  an  enemy,  which  two  years 
before  had  sacrificed  three  himdred  Boman  captives. 

But  in  the  same  way  as, when  fiu^tion  and  envy 

denied  the  great  Scipio  the  means  of  saving  and  aveng- 
ing his  coimtry,  which  he  could  promise  with  prophetic 
certainty,  and  scornfully  granting  him  the  pennission  of 

"  Iivy,Yii.l2. 

"  (Seero.  Bnttiu,  14  (56).  Hence  the  name  Leenas:  he  was  thovfore 
the  fint  of  this  name:  and  the  drcomstances  of  his  other  oonsalships 
appear  fees  soitaUe  to  it. 

"  larf.Tii.  17.  Omni  ope  impediebant  (FlsftresX  ne  (foid  dictatori  ad  id 
W&om  deceraeretor  paiaretnnre.  Ko  pranptins  concta,  ftnnte  dictaton, 
pqpohH  (the  Gentmiei)  jinrit. 
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carrying  hts  plans  into  execution,  only  assigned  him   such 
forces,  as  must  have  compelled  him  in  his  despondency  to 
remain  inactive  or  to  perish, — ^the  people  and  all  Italy,  so  far 
as  it  was  faithful,  gave  up  to  the  hero  of  their  own  accord  far 
more  than  the  senate  could  have  offered;  so  the  good  will  of 
the  citizens  afforded  to  C.  Marcius  all  means,  with  which  he 
could  have  been  fumisht  by  laws  that  had  been  iuUy  sanc- 
tioned. The  centuries  voted  the  supplies  in  accordance  with 
his  proposals,   but  these  presuppose  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate;  so  that  he  must  then  have  had  the  senate  with  him; 
which  perhaps  he  still  continued  to  have,  when  he  triumphed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  patres,  on  his  return  from  his 
glorious  campaign^;    but  in  an  assembly,  in  which  two 
hostile  parties  are  equally  balanced,  the  majority,  obtained 
by  the  accession  of  a  few  among  the  wavering  or  the  weak, 
is  extremely  varying.     The  senate  must  at  any  rate  have 
lent  its  whole  weight  to  the  oligarchs,  when  they  ventured 
in  this  same  year  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Licinian 
law.     It  is  true,  a  power  had  been  restored  to  them,  the 
want  of  which  twelve  years  ago  had  not  allowed  them  even 
to  think  of  a  serious  contest  with  the  commonalty.     For 
the  last  two  years  the  alliance  with  the  Hernicans  had 
been  restored,  and  that  with  the  Latins  somewhat  longer: 
it  had  been  renewed  with  both  nations  as  favorably  as  they 
could  wish,  and  both  were  now  a  sure  help  to  the  rulers. 

The  elections  of  the  consuls  were  entrusted  to  inter* 
rexes,  who  accepted  no  votes  for  plebeian  candidates.  For 
a  long  while  the  tribunes  resisted;  and  it  was  only  the 
eleventh  interrex®^,  that  could  declare  the  two  patricians 
elected  who  had  the  most  votes,  to  which  he  added  the 

^  Llvy,  TIL  17.  sine  aactoritate  patntm,  populi  jiusn,  triumph- 
avit. 

**  M.Fabiu8  AmbostuB;  who  certainljr  appears  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius— the  latter  is  K.  F.,  the  former  M.  F.— : 
otherwise  sach  a  change,  and  the  seal  in  doing  the  very  opposite  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  party,  which  one  joins  again,  woald  be  anything  bat 
unheard  of.  • 
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insolt:  that  as  according  to  the  twelve  tables  the  last  reso- 
lutioQ  of  the  people  was  decisive  against  former  laws,  so 
in  this  case,  the  election  whidi  he  had  brought  about  by 
force,  was  decisive  against  the  Licinian  law.  Thus  the 
oonsolar  iasces  of  the  year  395  (400),  the  twelfth  after  the 
Licinian  law,  came  again  to  two  patricians.^  The  latter  at 
the  next  election^  called  it  a  duty  of  honour,  to  preserve 
for  their  order  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship 
which  they  had  again  recovered*  As  they  therefore  obsti- 
nately rejected  all  votes  for  plebeian  candidates,  the  free 
people  left  the  field  of  election  with  the  tribunes,  and  the 
consuls  completed  a  mock-election  by  the  votes  of  the 
clients.^  Some  annals  named  M.  Popillius^,  instead  of 
the  second  patrician  consul,  without  doubt  as  the  one 
legally  elected,  but  who  was  either  not  so  announced  or 
not  recognized  by  the  populus. 

In  the  third  year  abo  397  (402),  the  patricians  main- 
tained the  possession  of  the  consulship  in  violation  of  the 
law.  But  the  ferment  must  now  have  risen  to  so  great  a 
highth,  that  they  mistrusted  the  power  of  the  consulship : 
for  five  years  in  succession  (397-401)  during  peace  or  in- 
ngnificant  wars,  a  dictator  was  appointed  every  year,  evi- 
dently each  time  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tions, though  not  always  with  success.  The  increasing 
violence  called  forth  a  more  vehement  resistance.  T. 
Manlius,  as  dictator,  was  resolved  rather  to  let  the  consul- 
ship perish,  than  to  tolerate  a  plebeian  consuL^  But  the 
tribunes  did  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  elections;  and  an 
interreign  succeeded,  which  was  prolonged  by  the  equal 
obstinacy  of  both  parties  to  the  eleventh  interrex.  At 
last  the  senate  ordered,  that  the  Licinian  law  should  be 
observed.  This  was  however  only  a  forced  concession  for 
once:  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice^  made  to  peace,  which 

••  liyy,  VII.  17.  IS.  "^  LiYy,vn.  IS. 

**  JAfjt  VII.  18,  near  the  end.  "  liv/,  yii.  21. 

*^  Conoovdiae  causa.    IdT7,vn.21. 
VOL.  III.  £ 
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was  plain  duty,  and  deserved  no  tlianks.  In  the  following 
year  the  patricians  gained  their  point  hy  two  interreigns : 
for  the  year  400  (406)  the  people  maintained  the  power 
of  its  law;  indeed  so  great  had  become  the  influence  of 
enraged  public  opinion,  that  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  same 
who  had  first  brought  the  honour  of  the  dictatorship  into 
his  order,  was  accepted  as  eligible  to  the  censorship,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  recognized  by  the  patricians  as  censor 
elect,  however  vehemently  they  struggled  against  it.  But 
so  fluctuating  is  the  victory  in  a  free  state  when  at  discord, 
that  the  dictator  L.  Fuiius  Gamillus  was  able  to  cany  the 
elections  for  the  next  year  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
faction.  In  ojyposition  to  an  ancient  ordinance  of  the 
senate,  which  forbade  the  reelection  of  curule  magistrates, 
iu  opposition  to  every  feeling  of  decency,  he  appointed 
himself  with  a  patrician  collegue  by  means  of  forced  votes, 
and  so  shameless  an  election  was  approved  of  by  the 
patricians,  just  as  they  had  supported  it  with  their  ut- 
most effbrts.^^  So  highly  were  his  merits  esteemed,  and 
so  fictitious  was  the  need  of  a  dictatorship,  that,  when  his 
collegue  Appius  Claudius  died,  not  only  was  no  consul 
elected  in  his  place,  fix>m  which  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  possible  to  exclude  a  plebeian,  but  the  senate  did  not 
even  command  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.^  Many  an 
honest  man  must  have  been  ashamed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  have  renoimced  the  &ction.  This  may  have  fiuuli- 
tated  the  maintenance  of  lihe  Licinian  law  for  three  years: 
but  it  was  again  violated  in  the  years  405  (410)  and  407 
(412).  Tins  was  the  last  time.  Among  the  thirteen  con- 
sulships from  the  jrear  395  (400),  when  the  Licinian  law 
was  first  broken,  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  there  were 
seven  in  violation  of  the  law.  Home  was  constantly  in  a 
state  of  internal  anxiety  and  violent  commotion,  which 
could  not  last.  All  hopes  had  vanisht  that  the  patricians 
would  leave  off  their  miserable  annoyances.      How  the 

"  IiiT7,vn.24.  ••  livy,  vn,  S5. 
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Tepublic  was  marvellausly  sayed  in  a  course,  wMch  haa 
brought  ruin  upon  almost  all  firee  states,  but  became  salu- 
tary to  ber  tbrougb  the  yirtue  of  her  people,  I  shall  relate 
in  connection  with  an  important  event,  but  one  which  has 
been  greatly  disfigured,  after  mentioning  some  laws  and 
events  which  belong  to  this  period. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  when  the  election  of  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
was  transferred  to  the  centuries  in  388  (393)9^:  but  it 
may  be,  that  the  consuls  conferred  the  office  now,  since 
the  military  tribunate  was  no  longer  a  magistracy,  or  that 
the  curies  claimed  the  right  of  granting  it,  although  the 
ancient  tribes  were  abolialit. 

In  the  year  393  (398)  the  patrician  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
compelled  his  army,  near  Sutrium  on  the  military  frontier 
of  Etruria,  to  decree  in  an  assembly  held  according  to 
tribes  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  emancipated 
slaves.  The  senate  and  burghers  sanctioned  this  strange 
consular  plebiscitum.9^  Its  object  deserved  no  censure, 
because  it  rendered  the  emancipation  of  slaves  more  diffi- 
cult, by  which  the  nation  and  soon  the  body  of  citizens 
were  filled  with  strangers;  the  state  also  obtained  a  new 
revenue :  but  it  would  have  been  easy  to  accomplish  both 
objects  in  a  constitutional  way.  It  may  have  been  merely 
an  attempt  to  introduce,  with  an  apparently  praiseworthy 
precedent,  legislative  assemblies  imder  the  power  of  the 
oath  of  unconditional  military  obedience,  such  as  Cincin- 
natus  a  century  ago  wanted  to  hold,  in  order  to  abolish  the 
tribunate  of  the  people.     Therefore  the  tribunes  in  the 

"  lifj,  TIL  5.  The  tribes  cannot  be  meant,  becanse  it  was  the  classes 
wfafeh  coDStititted  the  oomitia  centnriata.  In  later  timer  also  the  military 
tribaneB  dioeen  by  the  people  were  elected  in  the  same  oomitia  as  the 
ooQsols,  oonseqaently  by  the  oentnries  of  that  time.    Polybins,  n.  17. 

^  livy,  Tn.  16.  h^gem  novo  exemplo  in  castris  tribniim — ^tcilit,  Patres 
foemnt. 

£  2 
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very  same  year  forbade  such  assemblies  imder  penalty  of 
capital  punisbment.^ 

In  the  same  year  C.  Licinius  Stolo  was  condemned  in 
accordance  with  his  own  law,  because  he  occupied  a  thou- 
sand jugers  of  the  arable  land  of  the  public  domain ;  half 
in  the  name  of  his  son  emancipated  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance. A  mournful  instance  of  how  irresistibly  avarice,  as 
soon  as  the  heart  is  open  to  it,  takes  possession  of  J^hoee 
who  should  be  most  securely  guarded  against  it  by  honour, 
but  also  of  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  blessings  are  some- 
times afforded  by  hands  not  qidte  pure;  and  that  it  nciay 
happen,  that  the  best  cause  is  represented  by  such,  while 
the  imblemisht  sluggishly  neglect  the  service. 

In  the  year  397  (402)  two  new  tribes  were  formed s^: 
as  the  name  of  the  Pomptinian  leads  us  to  infer  without 
doubt,  from  the  Volscians,  who  had  become  Romans,  while 
others  of  their  towns  joined  Latium.  Thus  the  equili- 
brium was  preserved  between  the  two  confederates. 

The  Licinian  law  of  debt,  like  every  other  which  injures 
private  credit,  afforded  to  those  involved  in  debt  the  hoped 
for  advantages  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  paying  off 
of  the  principal,  even  without  interest,  in  three  instal- 
ments, could  only  be  accomplisht  in  most  cases  by  borrow- 
ing afiresh,  in  which  case- the  debtor  must  unavoidably  have 
been  compelled  to  promise  all  the  higher  interest,  as  the 
money-lenders  had  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  losses. 
Though  many  debts  may  have  been  liquidated  by  trans- 
ferring the  lands  which  had  been  assigned,  yet  the  demand 


•*  livy,  VII.  16.  But  why  did  the  prohibition  say — ^a  thing,  which 
most  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  tribunes — :  ne  qms  popvium 
sevocareif  Was  then  an  assembly  of  the  houses  in  the  Fetelinian  grt>ve 
no  aevocatio popviif  Should  it  not  have  run  thus:  that  no  one  invested 
with  a  curule  magistracy  and  the  iraperinm  should  call  aside  the  populua, 
and  transact  business  with  the  commonalty  alone?  That  the  tribes  were 
forced  to  vote  and  not  the  centuries^  may  have  been  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  ordinance  of  the  senate. 

••  Livf,  VII.  15. 
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for  money  probably  exceeded  what  had  become  available 
for  new  loans  by  the  payments  in  instalments.  Private 
debts,  when  they  become  universal,  are  the  sieve  of  the 
Danaids.  Hence  in  a  short  time  the  complaints  again 
grew  loud  and  pressing;  and  as  experience  had  taught, 
that  usury-laws  were  indispensable,  the  imcial  rate  of  in- 
terest was  restored,  ten  years  after  the  Licinian  law,  by 
a  plebiscitum,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  cu- 
ries. It  will  be  shewn  that  the  uncial  rate  of  interest 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent  for  the  civil  year.  The  same 
plebiscitum,  without  doubt  ordained  the  punishment  of  a 
fourfold  fine  against  the  usurers  who  violated  it;  and  it 
is  of  this  punishment  that  the  condemnations  in  the  year 
406  (411)  axe  to  be  understood.  Since  the  transgressors 
of  the  law  would  have  taken  care  not  to  stipulate  in  so 
many  words  for  what  was  forbidden^  their  offenses  would 
not  be  manifest,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  judge  could 
pronoimoe  sentence  of  Yes  or  No:  they  were  decided  by 
the  people^  as  judges  on  their  oaths. 
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ON  THE  UNCIAL  RATE  OF  INTEEEST. 


Tacitus  8a3r8^,  that  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  was 
introduced  by  the  twelve  tables:  Livy  represents  it  as 
establisht  in  393  (398)  in  consequence  of  a  rogation. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  Licinian  law  cannot  have  found 
the  interest  limited^  for  the  merciless  usurers  would  with- 
out fidl  have  extorted  a  &r  higher  interest  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  then  nothing  more  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, than  to  leave  to  the  debtors  the  fourfold  fine  forfeited 
to  the  state.  However,  it  does  not  seem  credible,  that 
Tacitus,  who  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Boman  history,  should  not  have  read  the  twelve 
tables;  and  to  say  that  he  quoted  them  carelessly,  violates 
the  reverence  due  to  his  memory.  It  seems  inconceivable 
to  me,  that  an  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables  had  &llen  into 
disuse,  and  that  therefore  its  renewal  had  become  necessary, 
a  supposition  by  which  a  commentator*  worthy  of  all 
honour  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  historians;  the 
time  down  to  the  general  prevalence  of  debts  before  the 
Licinian  law  is  too  short  for  that:  but  the  former  law 
might  perhaps  have  been  expressly  repealed.  Its  exist- 
ence in  the  twelve  tables  is  supported  by  the  state  of 
things  before  the  Gallic  time,  when  not  the  slightest  com- 
plaint is  heard  of  oppressive  interest:  moreover  it  is  clear, 
that  without  an  interest  fixt  by  law  there  could  not  have 

•7  AnnaL  tl  16.  ^  J.  A.  Emesd. 
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been  the  pmushment  of  the  fourfold  fine  for  ufiorers;  and 
Cato,  who  unquestionably  knew  the  twelve  tables  by  heart, 
plao»  thia  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  his  same  ances- 
tois  b^  the  side  of  the  twofold  fine  for  theft.  Such  an 
accoimt  under  a  definite  year  in  the  context  of  the  annals 
bs  evidently  much  more  weight,  if  one  must  choose 
betweoi  the  two,  than  an  accidental  statement  even  in  the 
greatest  writer.  BespectLng  the  amount  of  the  imcial  rate 
of  interest,  there  are  likewise  two  opinions,  which  differ 
&<Hn  one  another  in  an  unexampled  manner,  but  both  of 
which  set  out  with  the  supposition,  that  the  calculation 
of  mteEest  by  months,  which  was  indisputably  the  only  one 
Adopted  in  Bome  in  later  times,  was  also  the  usual  mode 
^  the  very  first.  The  one  regards  the  centesima,  the 
inonthly  per  cent  as  the  unit,  and  the  twelfth  of  it  as  the 
»^  interest,  and  thus  reckons  it  at  one  per  cent  per 
Miniuns®:  the  other  makes  it  a  hundred  per  cent  per  an- 
rnun,  ance  :it  sees  the  unit,  the  as,  in  the  principal,  a 
twelfth  of  which  was  paid  every  month  as  interest  w.  The 
latter  opinion  can  only  offer  itself  as  an  hypothesis,  for  it 
19  not  supported  by  one  single  passage  either  in  the  way 
of  testimony  or  analogy:  its  advocates  ought  therefore  to  be 

Hie  great  names  of  thorn  who  hare  adopted  this  in  deepair  of  anj  other 
">I"te  are  mentioned  by  Enaeeti  on  Tacit.  Aniu  tx,  1 6. 

"  Cn«  anihor  had  not  intended  to  reprint  the  refntadon  which  follows  in 
"C  text,  of  this  hypothesis,  so  remote  from  the  tmth,  as  is  proved  hy  the 
folloinng  note,  which  was  aheady  written : 

"The  first  edition  of  these  inrestigations  also  examined  in  detail 
•n  cntirdy  opposite  hypothesis:    namely,   that  the  nncia  is  to  he   nn- 

®*w>d  of  one  twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  and  consequently 
^™t  the  legal  interest  was  one  hnndred  per  cent  per  annum.  It  seemed 
l*"^  St  that  time  to  shew,  how  utterly  inconceiyahle  such  a  thing 
**••  there  were  no  proofe  to  refnte;  hnt  as  no  one  now  will  prohably 
*drocate  it  again,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  why  that  examination  has  been 
oDutted.** 

J^  ^  rerision  of  the  text  had   not  yet  advanced   fiir  enough  in 

'^piwe,  to  enable  one  to  represent  Niebuhr's  true  views  without  arbitrary 
•itesfioia). 
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able  to  bring  forward  internal  probability  in  its  &your;  but 
sucb  a  rate  of  interest  has  never  existed  any  where  in  the 
whole  world,  and  never  could.  He  who  borrows  from  neces- 
sity and  possesses  enough  to  appear  to  the  lender  capable  of 
papng,  will  surely  be  able  to  sell  his  property  even  with 
less  loss  than  fifly  per  cent,  and  gains  by  this  in  com- 
parison with  such  a  system  of  borrowing.  He  who  bor- 
rows money  for  speculation,  may,  indeed,  especially  j>n 
bottomry,  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  chances  in  the  world,  that  any  one  gains  by  a  regu- 
lar business,  even  in  the  most  distant  countries,  more  than 
a  hundred  per  cent.  In  a  person's  own  country  it  is  im- 
possible: otherwise  the  price  at  which  aU  things  sold 
would  only  be  equal  to  what  they  produced  annually, 
whilst  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  means  of  this  rate 
of  interest  must  again  produce  a  competition  causing  a 
great  increase  of  prices.  For  here  we  are  speaking  of  a 
rule,  and  not  of  extremely  ra]:0  cases  of  enormous  usury. 
Further,  that  which  was  legally  enacted  as  a  relief  to  the 
people,  and  eagerly  past  by  them  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
patricians^^,  must  have  abolisht  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest,  which  had  been  customary  before.  Are  we  to 
suppose  then,  that  two  himdred  per  cent  had  been  the 
usual  or  legal  rate  of  interest  before,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
again  reduced  soon  afterwards  to  half  of  the  uncial  rate, 
that  is,  accordiQg  to  this  hypothesis,  to  fifty  per  cent? 
But  according  to  the  Licinian  law  of  debt  itself,  there 
were  necessarily  arrears  of  principal  remaining  to  be  paid, 
after  deducting  the  interest,  which  had  been  already  paid, 
while  on  the  contrary,  such  a  rate  of  interest  would  have 
led  to  Palintokia,  or  the  repayment  of  interest  to  the 
debtors*. 

The   opposite   opinion,   and  perhaps  the  most  general 

i«  IAyj,  vn,  16.  baud  aeque  loeta  patribu — ^rogatio;  et  plebs  aliqiuuito 
oam  cupidius  soiyit. 

>  Platarch,  QaaMt  Graec  p.  295.  a  d. 
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one,  which  sees  in  the  uncial  rate  of  inteiest,  only  one 
per  cent  per  annum,  rests  on  entirely  different  grounds: 
f<»r  that  the  monthly  per  cent  was  in  later  times  the  imit, 
the  twelfth  of  which  expressed  the  rate  of  interest,  is  as 
clearly  made  out  as  any  point  in  antiquities.  But  there 
is  every  reason  for  beHeving,  that  this  monthly  per  cent, 
the  centesimae,  &r  from  being  the  same  as  the  as  of  the 
old  uncial  interest,  was  a  forein  rate  of  interest,  and  not 
adopted  in  Some  till  the  time  of  Sylla.  It  is,  I  belicTe, 
impossible  to  point  out  a  single  passage,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned,  earlier  than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  very 
often  speaks  of  it,  even  to  a  fourfold  amount,  in  the  out- 
standing debts,  which  wealthy  Bomans  had  in  the  Greek 
provinces;  in  Some  it  seldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  with  all  the  fluctuations  of  a  full  discount,  and  also 
below  the  unit-rate  down  to  four  per  cent.  At  Athens  the 
monthly  rate  of  interest  was  the  legal  one,  a  drachma  for 
a  mna,  and  in  certain  cases,  as  for  the  property  of  wives, 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  nine  oboli;  and  this  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  case  ftom  Solon's  time.  This  rate  of  inte- 
rest, which  has  continued  in  the  Levant  down  to  the 
present  day,  was  also  preserved  under  the  Soman  do- 
minion; and  the  Soman  bankers,  who  employed  their  capi- 
tal in  the  provinces,  derived  advantage  from  the  fearful  &- 
cili^  of  increasing  it,  which  was  afforded  by  the  very  term. 
As  is  it  was  there  the  standard,  by  which  they  regulated  all 
their  money  transactions,  it  became  usual  at  Some  also, 
and  then  the  general  Soman  custom  occasioned  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  lower  discount  according  to  twelfths.^^ 


""^  The  vneiae  umramm  nomxM  in  L  47.  §  4.  d.  de  admmiMtr,  et 
perk.  (Dig.  26.  tit  7. 1. 47.  f  4.)  were  oertaanlj  a  lower  interest  than 
the  eeKUnmae:  the  difference  was  baUnced  by  the  guaranty  of  the 
tnton.  One  per  cent,  howerer,  is  so  perfectly  insignificant,  that  we 
do  not  see  why  the  testator  stipulated  for  it,  if  he  only  cared  to 
secoie  the  principal  of  the  minors:  but  the  difference  between  the 
actual  discount  and  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  according  to  my  ex- 
planation gives   a  rational    ddcredere.    Uncial   is   m  the   plural   on 
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An  interestof  one  per-  cent  and  afterwards  of  a  half,  is 
as  absurd  with  regard  to  the  capitalist,  as  one  hundred  per 
cent  is  extravagant  for  the  debtor.  Bespecting  the  re- 
duction Livy  says^^,  that  even  after  it  was  made,  a  great 
part  of  the  commonalty  was  still  suffering,  but  that  the 
distresses  of  individuals  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  the  respect  which  the  state  owed  to  property.  For 
the  same  law  ordained^  that  all  debts  should  be  paid  o£f  by 
four  instalments  within  three  years.  And  how  could  it 
have  been  regarded  as  a  relief,  if  the  arrears  of  the  prin- 
cipal not  yet  paid  o£f  were  lent  at  a  half  instead  of  at  one 
per  cent? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
interest,  upon  which  no  one  would  put  out  his  money, 
might  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  disapproval  of  usury, 
and  not  as  a  law  seriously  meant  But  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
ceeding would  that  be,  to  choose  first  one  per  cent  for  this 
object:  then  ten  years  afterwards  to  reduce  it  to  a  half,  in 
order  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  expression:  and  after 
four  years  more,  to  speak  the  word  out  at  length,  and  for- 
bid usury  altogether? 

The  laws  were  literal,  like  others;  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  protection  of  the  cuxule  ediles.^  The  people  itself 
acted  as  judges  in  accusations,  and  three  years  idler  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  to  half  an  uncia,  they  past  a  severe 
sentence  upon  usurers,  who  were  accused  before  them. 

The  unit,  of  which  the  uncia,  and  a  few  years  after* 
wards  the  half  uncia,  was  the  lawful  interest,  is  without 
doubt  only  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  principal,  and  not  for  the 
month  but  for  the  year^,  and  indeed  originally  for  the  old 


aocoant  of  the  annnal  pajment    I  give  this  an  an  explanation  hy  the 
way,  otherwifie  I  care  fittle  about  the  idiomfl  of  the  language  in  the 
third  centory. 
»«  Livy,  VII.  27.  *  See  note  69. 

'  After  the  present  investigation  publiaht  in  16  IS  had  met  with 
approval,  it  was  remarkt,  that  8troth  had  likewise  explained  the 
uncial  rate  of  interest  as  referring  to  the  principal  and  the  year.    If 
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cyclic  year  of  ten  months.  If  the  intexest  was  then  8^  per 
cent  for  this  year,  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  was  ten  per 
cent  for  the  dvil  year,  and  the  half-uncial  five  per  cent:  a 
standard,  which  does  not  differ  firom  what  we  find  in  all 
times  and  coimtries:  for  three  and  twelve  per  cent  are  the 
limits  on  whicli  persons  can  afford  to  lend  or  borrow 
money:  the  latter  is  customary^  where  capital  is  monopo* 
lized  by  a  few  persons,  strangers  to  real  industry,  where 
bnoneas  is  scarce,  and  the  value  of  productive  property 
as  an  investment  for  capital  is  very  low;  the  former, 
when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  By  this  supposition,  all 
internal  di£Biculties  disappear:  and  nothing  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  than  that  the  principal  was  the  unit,  and  one 
year  the  term  of  debts.  Of  monthly  settlements  of  ac» 
counts  there  certainly  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  early 
Boman  history:  while  on  the  contrary  the  instalments  dis- 
tributed over  years,  which  were  fixt  by  the  tribunician 
laws  of  the  years  383  (388)  and  403  (408),  and  brought 
forward  in  the  proposals  made  during  the  great  commo- 
tions in  the  sixth  decad  of  the  fifbh  century  ^^,  rather  point 
out  to  an  annual  validity  of  debts.  It  is  also  suggested 
by  the  instalments  for  paying  off  a  dowry,  which  was 
payable  in  three  cyclic  years.?  So  also  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  sale  of  olives  and  of  grapes  on  the  tree»  and 
also  of  wine  in  the  cask,  to  stipulate  for  the  payment,  as  a 


this  remark  had  not  been  made,  I  should  inrobably  hare  no  more 
lookt  into  Stroth'8  livy,  than  I  had  thought  of  its  existence  up  to 
that  time.  The  thing  is  correct:  but  that  Stroth  does  not  think  of 
the  year  d  ten  months,  is  a  matter  of  comw;  mofreorer  he  giyes  no 
proof  any  where,  and  the  sappodtion  set  forth  in  this  way  conld  not 
of  course  become  establisht.  This  explanation  of  the  difficulty  may 
haTe  occurred  to  many  a  sound  mind,  as  both  the  other  hypotheses 
lead  to  ahsnrditiea, 

^  Bhein.  Moseom,  n.  4.  p.  592  folL 

^  Polybhis,  xxxn.  18.  In  all  payments  of  the  dos  by  means  of  in- 
KbJnifflitff  in  the  eariy  times  we  cannot  think  of  other  years,  although  the 
common  yean  were  afterwards  snbstitnted. 
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debt,  after  ten  months^^'B,  and  for  this  reason  I  take  the 
amount  of  the  uncial  interest  for  twelve  months  to  be    10 
per  cent,  and  not  8^.     This  would  now  he  certainly  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  a  passage  of  Festus^  were  complete.     For   in 
this  fragment,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  words  are  want- 
ing, mention  is  made  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal : 
but  a  relation  between  this  and  the  uncia  can  only  be   oon- 
ceived  of  with  reference  to   the  year  of  ten  months.      It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  probable  mode  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  is,  to  regard  the  interest  as  the  subject  of  the 
lost  passage,  and   supposing  that  Sylla^  who  restored   the 
old  forms  in  every  thing  whether  advisable  or  not,  wisht  to 
renew  the  old  laws  of  usury,  to  supply  some  such  words 
as:  sortis  annuis  usuris  penderent.     For  here  the  civil  year 
would  be  spoken  o£     If  we  should  suppose,  that  the  pay- 
ing off  of  the  principal  by  instalments  and  without  interest 
was  meant,  the  same  relation  to  the  cyclic  year  would  still 
exist.    But  so  great  an  indulgence — ^greater  than  the  tri- 
bunes ever  shewed — was  certainly  forein  to  the  old  patri- 
cian spirit  of  Sylla.     To  give  a  third  and  different  interpre- 
tation with  any  appearance  of  probability,  is,  I  think,  quite 
impossible. 

That  the  Boman  rate  of  interest  was  at  one  time  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  principal,  seems  also  to  be  shewn  in  an 
exceedingly  clear  manner  by  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  guilty  party  in  cases  of  divorce,  though  the  same 
change  into  the  common  year  mentioned  above  in  the  in- 
stalments for  the  payment  of  the  dowry,  makes  the  uncia 
in  this  case  also  refer  to  the  latter,  and  no  longer  to  the 
cyclic  year.    Ulpian  says^^,  that  the  woman  for  gross  mis- 

'"  Cato,  de  re  rust  146—148.  That  the  yearly  pay  of  the  knights 
was  also  calculated  by  the  year  of  ten  months,  has  been  already  remarkt. 
(Vol  II.  p.  442.) 

'  Festtts,  8.  V.  Unciaria  lex  did  ooepta  est  quam  L.  Snlla  et 
Q.  Fompeius  tnlerunt,  qua  sanctum  est  at  debitores  decimam 
partem 

^  Ulpian.    Tit  de  dotib.  |  12. 13.  (yi.  12.  13.) 
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dfineanoor  was  punisht  by  the  Iobb  of  the  rixth  part  of  her 
doE;  and  for  leaser  offenses  by  the  loss  of  the  eighth: 
the  husband  was  punisht  in  the  former  case,  by  being 
obliged  to  repay  it  immediately  instead  of  by  three  yearly 
instalments;  and  in  the  latter,  by  instahnents  of  six 
mon^  Now  if  it  be  supposed,  that  the  pimishment  was 
intended  to  be  equal  for  both  parties,  and  that  consequently 
the  husband  should  lose  as  much  in  interest  as  the  wife 
W  in  principal,  the  result  at  the  first  glance  would  be  the 
jearlj  rate  of  interest  of  a  twelfth  in  the  former  case:  and 
inlhelatternot  leas,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  expression 
Mwn  Mengmn,  which  is  not  illustrated  by  any  parallel  pas- 
sage, permits  the  interpretation  that  the  first  instalment 
V8S  due  iimnediately,  and  the  two  following  at  intervals  of 
Hx  months"*. 
A  general  liquidation  of  debts  was  intended  by  the 

^  For  in  the  fint  caie  the  husband  loiet  in  yearty  mterett 
}-lj+l=2x8j3=is{=:^  of  the  principals  in  the  aecond,  according  to 
Ae  ezpbiution  aborc,  l+}+i=:  1^X81=121=1  of  the  principal.  It 
^notbeloiigtotbis  calculation,  but  it  ia  not  to  be  orerlookt,  that  the 
iiijoed  ptrtf  gained  jnst  as  much  aa  the  gniltj  lost 

^rofesor  Sdmder  of  Tubingen,  whose  natural  lore  of  truth  caused 
to  reeeire  with  ftrour  the  inyestigations  of  this  history  even 
*^  tlidr  first  appearance,  when  unreconunended  and  disturbing  the 
ofaoioDB  of  many,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  essential  part  of 
^  ibore  explanation,  in  Hugo's  CiTilist.  Magaxin,  vol.  ▼:  only  he 
^^^^^wmmmamtmdk  must  be  underBtood  of  a  single  payment  at 
^  end  of  siz  months.  The  result  is  the  same:  the  party  punisht 
^  Hi+t={X81=:121=)  of  the  principaL  My  inclination  would 
^^^  me  in  faronr  of  the  explanation  of  a  friend,  but  I  cannot  get  over 

^^sMases:  and  I  find  on  the  other  hand  no  difficulty  in  the  singular 

(fie. 

ItisagainthefriendshipofSangny,  that  has  led  me  to  this  passage  of 
Hjuo.  At  first  he  had  expected  the  discoveiy  of  an  ancient  rate  of  interest 
iQtbe  psnage,  but  he  had  included  the  compound  interest  in  his  calculation, 
bf  which  the  result  became  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  I  may  state 
pi\)]idj,that  my  explanation  perfectly  satisfies  him:  and  I  repeat,  that 
"^^^^"iste  agreement  in  all  numerical  calculations  must  ereiy  where  be 
^**^»d  aa  the  most  conclusiTe  proof,  just  as  the  neorfy  is  quite  intolera- 
^  in  nch  matters. 
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beneficent  legidation  of  403  (408)^^:  irhick  piesappoees 
that  the  payment  of  debts  without  any  previous  announoe- 
ment  became  due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Here  abo 
appears  the  dear  name  of  a  Yalerius.  P.  Publicola,  and 
his  plebeian  coUegue  G.  Marcius  ButiluB,  allowed  the 
people  to  elect  five  commissioners,  two  patricians  and  three 
plebeians,  for  a  general  liquidation  of  private  debts  (^utii- 
queviri  mejisarii).  The  debts  of  him  who  was  unable  to 
pay  ready  money,  but  could  give  security  to  the  state,  were 
discharged  by  these  commissioners  by  advancing  money 
from  the  treasury :  if  he  preferred  ^ ving  up  property,  it  was 
valued  and  given  in  payment  to  the  creditor.  Such  roiind- 
about  wa3rs  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  property 
answerable  for  debts:  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice  to  ob- 
serve, how  rich  the  treasury  had  become  since  the  Licinian 
law.  Livy's  important  observation,  that  this  mode  of  satis- 
fying the  creditors  by  property  instead  of  by  money  render- 
ed a  new  census  necessary^',  since  it  dianged  the  owner- 
ship of  many  things,  has  been  already  examined  in  another 
place.  To  take  this  census  C.  Marcius,  who  had  first 
obtained  for  his  order  the  splendour  of  the  dictatorship, 
and  in  whose  first  consulship  the  uncial  interest  was  re- 
stored, was  appointed  as  the  first  plebeian  censor,  not 
without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians;  and 
this  too  in  a  year,  in  which  the  efforts  against  the  Licinian 
law  had  not  been  without  success. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  in  the  year  403 
(408)  to  five  per  cent,  a  term  of  three  years  was  granted 
for  paying  off  the  principal;  and  here  one  must  again  think 
of  cyclic  years.  One  fourth  was  to  be  paid  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  by  three  equal  instalments^*. 

One  of  the  successive  reductions  in  the  weight  of  the 
ases,  though  perhaps  not  yet  the  one  by  which  they  came 
down  to  four  ounces,  may,  as  one  of  the  easiest  means 
of  relieving  the  debtors,  certainly  be  placed  at  a  time,  when 

»"  Uyj,  vn.21.  "  LiTy,  vii.  22.  "  Urj,  vu.  27, 
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80  many  efforts  weie  made  to  save  them.  But  all  this  was 
only  of  use  to  those  who  had  property;  those  who  were 
quite  impoverisht^  were  not  helpt  at  all:  and  it  was  this 
distress,  which  rendered  possible  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  army  in  the  year  408  (413):  a  myste- 
rious occurrence  without  its  equal  in  the  narratiye  which 
Liyy  preferred  among  many  others.  It  has  often  happened 
that  nobleminded  sentiments,  quite  disinterested  and  be- 
nerolenty  have  produced  commotions  which  have  opened 
the  door  to  the  worst  evils  and  led  to  ruin;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  Tcty  rarest  and  happiest  of  chances,  when  they  do 
not  escape  from  the  control  of  their  authors  and  plunge 
them  into  misery  and  repentance.  In  the  same  way  it  has 
very  often  occurred,  that  from  the  ferment  of  sad  and  evil 
times  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  end  essentially 
better  and  Ml  of  true  happiness,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
those  who  had  the  rule  at  first.  Of  the  latter  as  well  as 
of  the  former  change,  Roman  history  affords  examples. 
But  that  an  undertakings  which  was  begun  with  the  most 
hellish  thoughts  of  darkness,  should  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  of  a  few  days^  have  become  changed 
into  the  power  of  producing  good,  this  sounds  indeed 
mysterious  and  without  example. 

According  to  that  account,  the  affluence  and  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  city  of  Capua  and  of  the  surrounding  Gam- 
panian  towns  awakened  in  the  Soman  legions,  who  were 
stationed  there  in  garrison  in  the  winter  of  407  (412),  the 
horrible  temptation  of  murdering  or  subduing  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  then  of  founding  a  new  state,  as  the  Sabellians 
had  formerly  done  with  the  citizens  of  Vultumum. 

When  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Butilus  came  to  the  army, 
in  the  year  408  (413),  this  intention,  it  is  said,  had 
ripened  into  a  complete  conspiracy.  In  order  to  divert 
them  from  a  hasty  attempt,  he  spread  the  report  that  the 
troops  were  to  remain  the  following  winter  also  in  the  same 
quarters:  then  quietly  watching  the  mutineers,  he  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity,  either  to  dismiss  the  ring- 
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leaders  from  the  aimy  as  liaying  serred  their  lawful  time, 
or  to  give  them  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  on  their 
expressing  the  slightest  wish,  where  they  were  detained  by 
his  collegue  Q.  Servilius  Ahala.  For  a  time  the  device 
succeeded :  but  the  soldiers  came  by  degrees  to  suspect 
it,  as  none  of  their  comrades,  who  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  returned  to  the  camp.  Lautulae  is  the  pass  east 
of  Terracina  on  the  road  to  Fundi,  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains:  here  on  the  Roman  road^^^  a  cohort  made  a 
halt:  it  was  joined  by  those  to  whom  the  consul  had  given 
leave  of  absence  separately,  until  their  number  grew  into 
a  strong  army.^^  The  consul  himself  and  the  army,  which 
after  all  these  dismissals  must  still  have  remained  with 
him,  Livy  entirely  loses  sight  of.  This  army  without  a 
plan  and  without  a  leader  marcht  from  Lautulae  towards 
Rome.  But  perceiving  that  they  wanted  a  head,  they  re- 
solved to  fetch  for  this  purpose  some  noble  lord  by  force, 
as  the  peasants  fetcht  Gotz.  In  the  Albanian  district 
there  was  an  aged  patrician  T.  Quinctius,  lame  of  one  foot, 
who  had  retired  from  public  life  after  glorious  campaigns  ^7, 
and  was  living  on  his  estate.  This  they  attackt  by  night 
and  forced  him  by  threats  of  death  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand. He  was  thereupon  saluted  as  general,  and  invested 
with  all  the  honours  of  this  dignity.  They  had  pitcht 
their  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome*®,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  against  the  city,  when  they  heard,  that 


"'  Kear   the   so-called   Epitafio:   is  there    a    warm    flpiing    there? 
The  name  Laatnlae  would  lead  os  to  condade  sa 

^  What  incredibditieet  Would  the  consul  have  gtren  leaTe  of  absence 
to  whole  cohorts,  so  that  they  could  return  home  under  their  banners  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to  so  many  individuals,  that  an  army  could 
grow  out  of  them? 

^  The  annalists  probably  thought  either  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
396  (401)  (T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus),  or  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
899  (404)  (T.  Quinctius  Pennns). 

^*  Consequendy  on  this  side  of  Borillae,  at  the  hegiimiiiff  of  the 
hills. 
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an  army  was  advancing  against  them,  commanded  by  the 
dictator  M.Yalerins  Corvus. 

The  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  prepared 
for  the  first  ciyil  battle;  but  now  a  sorrowfid  yearning  after 
reconciliation  became  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
dictator,  with  a  disposition  becoming  a  man  of  his  family, 
offered  peace:  on  the  advice  of  their  general  the  rebels 
abo  resolved  to  trust  themselves  entirely  to  a  Valerius. 
With  this  consolation  he  returned  to  Some,  and  upon  his 
proposal,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate, 
the  citizens  granted  in  the  Petelinian  grove  impunity  and 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  soldiers;  and  also  promist  the 
dictator  never  to  reproach  any  of  the  guilty  party  with  the 
insurrection  either  in  joke  or  in  earnest.  Hereupon  it  was 
accepted,  and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  no  soldier  should 
be  struck  out  of  the  muster-roll  against  his  will,  and 
that  no  one,  who  had  already  served  as  tribtme,  should 
afterwards  be  appointed  captain*. 

The  first  law  must  have  had  for  its  object,  at  least 
chiefly,  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  continue  under  the  ban- 
ners as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  prosecutions  of 
creditors,  and  to  prevent  an  unfair  consul  firom  sending 
a  sol  lier  home,  that  he  might  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  even  the  agrarian  law  had  made  un- 
blemisht  service  during  a  certain  number  of  years  the 
condition  upon  which  assignments  of  land  might  be  claimed. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  aimed  by  the  rebels  at  an 
officer  L.  Salonius,  who  had  kept  himself  clear  of  their  crime : 
he  had  been  tribune  and  leader  of  a  maniple  in  alternate 
years:  the  latter  a  man  could  only  be  alternately,  because 
the  conunand  must  every  other  year  belong  to  the  Latin 
centurion.  Now  one  must  believe  according  to  Livy,  that 
the  army  demanded,  that  whoever  had  once  been  tribune, 
must  either  hold  only  this  rank  or  else  be  a  common 
soldier.     They  did  not  therefore  demand  liberation  firom 

*  Ordintim  ductor.    JAyj^  vij.  41.. 
VOL,  III.  F 
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military  service  or  from  the  service  as  knights.  The 
opinion,  that  their  demand  arose  from  hostility  to  Salo- 
nius,  is  assuredly  one  of  those  numberless  errours,  which 
hit  the  very  contrary  to  the  truth.  It  is  clear,  that  it  was 
the  people  themselves,  who  chose  him  every  other  year 
among  the  six  tribunes  they  had  to  appoint;  and  one 
can  easily  conceive,  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  appoint 
the  same  person  every  year.  But  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly not  limited  in  this  way:  they  had  the  nomination  of 
the  greater  number,  just  as  they  undoubtedly  appointed 
the  centurions.  But  a  centurion  was,  properly  speaking, 
not  an  officer ^^d,  and  he  who  had  already  been  a  tribune, 
was  therefore  not  less  mortified  at  being  rankt  with  a  cen- 
turion, than  the  latter  was  at  having  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices of  a  common  soldier.  If  therefore  chivalrous  pride — 
not  to  speak  of  patrician  pride  alone — placed  in  a  lower 
rank  him  who  was  chosen  tribune  in  the  former  year,  it 
is  clear  how  such  a  proceeding  would  arouse  the  soldiers  on 
behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  sprung  upwards  &om  their  ranks 
by  his  services.  Sprung,  not  risen;  for  gradual  promotion 
through  a  succession  of  military  ranks  was  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  army,  and  this  was  not  the 
least  cause  of  its  excellence:  whoever  had  wings  mounted 
quickly. 

Whether  the  demand,  that  the  pay  of  the  knights, 
which  was  three  times  that  of  the  infantry,  should  be  di- 
minisht,  met  with  success,  remains  undecided  according  to 
Livy's  words:  but  if  it  were  granted,  the  old  regulation 
must  have  been  restored  afterwards:  as  we  find  it  still 
existing  in  the  days  of  Polybius.^^  And  in  this  case,  Livy 
is  evidently  thinking  of  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  army; 
the  mutineers  therefore  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  knights,  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
their  insurrection.*^ 

lu  The  primipilus  in  later  times  was  scarcelj  one. 
"  Polybia8,vi.89. 
"    For  the  history  of  the  whole   affiiir  see    livy,  yil  38-41.     Ap- 
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And  idtk  such  insignificaiit  results  ends,  according  to 
lAvyy  an  insurrection  said  to  have  been  hatcht  by  nialefiu> 
tors,  without  anj  mention,  I  will  not  say,  of  Capua,  but  of 
such  advantages,  as  the  yeterans  subsequently  claimed,  as 
if  due  to  them  almost  by  the  laws  of  nature:  it  ends  with 
the  removal  of  a  few  grievances,  which  are  ridiculously 
insignificant  compared  with  the  ancient  ones  of  the  whole 
plebeian  order,  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  obtained  with 
forbearance  and  without  ever  disturbing  the  peace.  What 
is  evil  in  its  root,  becomes  poisoned  deeper  and  more  yeno- 
moualy,  the  longer  it  is  ripening:  of  this  the  later  history 
of  Some  bears  witness  as  eloquently  as  any  period  of 
modem  times.  And  here,  after  a  horde  of  robbers  had 
been  deprived  of  its  prey,  after  it  had  in  its  fiiry  at  this 
disappointment — for  of  nothing  else  does  the  lustory  say  a 
single  word — appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  it 
is  said  to  be  moved  to  repentance  and  become  pacified, 
after  having  had  the  satisfiu^tion  of  causing  grief  to  those 
who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  an  imdertaking,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  wearied  and  ashamed.  More  than 
this,  we  must  remember  that  this  satisfitction  was  the  con- 
dition of  their  submission:  had  it  been  reftised,  their  insur- 
rection would  have  continued,  without  any  object  at  all.  If 
this  is  history,  then  a  fidry  tale  is  more  intelligible  and 
rational. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  laws  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  those  military  ones  resulted  firom  the  insur- 
rection. Dionynus^  accustomed  to  Greek  occurrences,  has 
as  little  difficulty  here  as  in  the  first  secession  of  the  com- 
monalty, in  saying,  that  the  canceling  of  debts  was  granted. 
This  statement  is  supported  in  the  main  by  a  work  com- 
posed indeed  at  a  late  period,  but  from  peculiarly  genuine 


pian  (BelL  Samn.  l)  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  militaiy  grieyanGes; 
he  relates  the  whole  occnrrence  from  the  beginning  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Cspoa,  as  a  consequence  of  great  distress  and  debts,  to  which  alone  he 
makes  the  conciliatory  treaty  refer. 

F  2 
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and  ancient  materials.^**  Wtether  the  measure  be  oncon- 
ditionallj  condemned  or  excused,  there  is  nevertheless  here 
an  end  and  an  object,  and  a  connexion  with  what  Diony- 
sius  adds  concerning  its  origin,  who  otherwise  agiees  with 
Liyy  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  insurrections.  It  is 
related  that  the  debts  by  which  they  were  opprest,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  delivered  up  to  their  creditors  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  brought  the  soldiers  to  despair.**  On  their 
march  towards  the  city  they  are  said  to  have  set  firee  the 
field-labourers,  who  worked  in  chains,  consequently  those 
who  were  in  bondage  for  debt:  whereby  they  were  increast 
to  twenty  thousand:  a  number,  which  would  be  uncertain 
enough,  if  we  read  it  in  the  annals  written  in  the  year 
of  the  occurrence,  but  which  deserves  no  belief  at  all,  when 
handed  down  by  Dionysius,  who  is  always  credulous  or 
careless  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies. 

At  this  time  also  loans  on  interest  are  said  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  a  plebiscitum.^  Such  a  measure  may 
have  been  required  by  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  and  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  grant  it,  till  time  taught  an- 
other lesson.  But  the  law  to  this  effect,  which  had  a  legal 
existence  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  though 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  powerless^,  cannot  have  existed  as 
early  as  the  year  408  (413).  The  general  prevalence  of 
debts  about  455  (460)  with  their  ruinous  consequences 
could  not  have  existed  without  usury,  nor  could  they  have 
been  protected  merely  by  a  crafty  evasion  of  its  clauses: 
and  the  Nexa,  which  continued  down  to  the  Poetelian  law, 

*"  The  work  Dt  viris  Uhutr.^  foanded  according  to  the  extremeljr 
happy  conjecture  of  Borgfaesi  upon  the  elogia  inscribed  on  the  statues  of 
celebrated  men  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  c.  zxix:  wMwto  aere  oUemo 
weditumem  con^reisiL 

**  Appian,  Samnit  Also  the  work  De  viris  UL  c  xxix:  cum  inffou  nnd" 
titudo,  aere  alieno  oppresBo,  Capuam  occupare  tentasaet, 

^  That  such  a  law  was  past,  is  confirmed  hy  Tacitus,  Ann.  vl  16. 

**  As  is  shewn  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  pretor  Asellia 
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were  piobably  not  occasioned  by  more  seiyices.  The  lav 
maj  boweTer  have  been  repealed,  especiallj  since  the  abo« 
Ction  of  usoiy  led  to  it:  and  experience  in  general  also 
taaght,  how  true  was  the  fitble  of  Agrippa  Menenius. 

But  some  salutary  laws  were  past  at  this  time,  besides 
this  one  which  could  never  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
smaU  nmnber  of  powerful  nobles  had  obtained  almost  ex- 
clusiye  possession  of  the  consulship^  and  one  man  was 
accustomed  to  hold  it  four  or  five  times  at  intervals 
of  one  or  a  few  years  to  the  injury  of  the  general  free- 
dom: and  if  they  were  plebeians,  as  indeed  G.  Marcius 
bimself  and  M.  Popillius  obtaiaed  the  consulship  four 
times,  they  prevented  the  extension  of  the  nobility  in  their 
own  order.  There  was  a  still  worse  abuse,  which  no  law 
liad guarded  against  up  to  the  present  time;  to  wit,  that 
ever  since  several  curule  dignities  had  existed,  the  same 
person  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  them  together.  It 
probably  happened  most  firequently,  that  the  patrician  con- 
sul was  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  pretorship.  It 
was  now  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  magistracy  again  till  ten  years  had  elapst, 
and  that  no  one  should  receive  two  different  magistracies 
at  the  same  time. 

There  are  indeed  appointments  even  a  short  time  afler 
which  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  first  law:  and  they  be- 
come almost  more  fi:«qucnt  towards  the  middle  of  the  fiflh 
century,  until  they  cease  altogether  afi^r  the  last  secession 
of  the  people.  But  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  same 
name  appears  again  in  the  &sti,  ten  years  at  least  have 
elapst  since  the  last  consulship:  and  those  consulships, 
which  recur  at  shorter  intervals,  are  usually  assigned  to 
men,  whose  greatness  was  a  support  to  the  republic. 
These  were  without  doubt  expressly  exempted  from  the 
law-  In  the  case  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  it  is  expressly 
mentioned*^:    this   privilege  was  granted  by  a  plebisci- 

>«  livy,  X.  13. 
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turn  1*7:  in  the  case  of  G.  Marius  also  it  was  a  personal 
distinction:  in  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  enactment  was 
suspended  by  a  general  law:  the  people  itself  was  obliged 
to  relax  the  laws,  which  had  been  establisht  as  a  defense 
against  the  oligarchy.  One  may  also  suppose,  that  a  man 
thus  distinguisht  was  exempt  not  merely  for  one  election 
but  altogether,  since  we  find  in  the  &sti  that  the  exception 
is  usually  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  same  person. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  declared  by 
a  plebiscitum,  that  it  was  lawful  to  elect  both  consuls  firom 
the  plebeian  order*^.  Now  this  may  perhaps  have  dis- 
appeared as  a  rogation  not  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
burghers;  but  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  shews  a  won- 
dered wisdom  in  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians,  that  they 
did  not  make  use  of  such  a  right  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  laws.  On  this  supposition  they  would  have  per- 
ceived, that  a  strict  division  of  the  power  between  the  two 
orders  was  the  fairest  constitution  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  that  the  preservation  of  this 
division  was  the  only  protection  against  a  rapid  transition 
to  a  destructive  democracy. 

The  patricians  seem  to  have  undoubtedly  lost  their 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  places  in 
the  consulship  before  the  year  533  (538):  for  at  that  time 
there  only  existed  a  religious  scruple  against  two  plebeian 
consuls:  the  electors  had  appointed  them*^.  Forty-three 
years  later  these  entirely  plebeian  consulships  begin,  and 
follow  one  another  very  frequently;  at  that  time  the  origi- 
nal distinction  between  the  orders  had  fallen  altogether 
into  oblivion  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  the 
plebeian  nobility,  and  the  patricians  themselves  cared  so 
little  about  it,  that  it  was  one  of  their  body  who  presided 
at  the  first  election  of  this  kind*®. 

At  first  indeed,  and  even  for  a  considerable  time  after 

iw  JAyj  X.  la.  ••  lify  TO.  42.    Zonaras. 

•  lATy  zziii.  31.        *  L.  FortumiuB  Albinus:  livy,  xlii.  9. 
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these  contracts,  they  can  l&j  no  claim  to  the  praise  of 
volontaij  moderation:  for  what  was  won  in  days  of  agi- 
tation and  terronr,  is  quite  a  different  thing  £rom  what  was 
suited  to  existing  circumstances  in  ordinary  times.  K  the 
patricians  had  not  at  that  time  sufficient  strength  and 
influence  left  them  to  preserve  one  place  in  the  consulship, 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  procure  both  by 
arrogance  and  intrigue.  This  abuse  was  then,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, finally  put  an  end  to:  for  from  that  time  the 
Lidnian  law  respecting  the  consulship  was  never  broken 
again.  Attempts  indeed  still  occur:  interreigns,  as  those 
of  the  years  415  (420)  and  422  (427),  are  only  to  be 
explained  in  this  way:  there  were  some  patricians  even 
afterwards,  who  had  been  sleeping  all  the  time,  and  in 
their  dreams  demanded  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius,  that  he 
should  reject  the  plebeian  candidate  for  the  honor  of  their 
order:  and  Appius  the  Blind,  who  never  let  an  opportu- 
nity pass  of  giving  vent  to  his  insolence,  wisht  to  prevent 
the  election  of  any  plebeian  consul:  but  this  after  all  was 
nothing  but  sheer  insult,  and  he  yielded  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  tribune  of  the  people"^.  The  law  may  there- 
fore on  this  occasion  have  been  enforced  by  new  sanctions: 
its  transgression  may  perhaps  have  been  pimisht  with 
death,  and  thus  have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  crime  of  creating  a  magistrate  without  appeal  ^^. 
If  it  be  objected  to  this  supposition,  that  neither  Livy  nor 
Dion^  mentions  such  a  law  among  the  others  relating  to 
the  elections  of  magistrates,  which  the  republic  owed  to 
Urn  storm,  the  improvement  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  events:  but  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  from 
diis  time  forward  things  became  quite  diSerent. 

If  we  may  consider  it  probable,  that  the  legislation 
which  was  based  upon  one  principle  proceeded  at  this 
time  fix)m  one  author  also,  like  the  Licinian,  the  Duilian, 

*"  Cicero,  Brntna,  U  (55),  **  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  869. 

^  Zonaras,  tii.  25. 
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the  two  Publilian,  and  lastlj  the  Sempronian,  and  that  of 
Drusus,  we  are  reminded  by  the  name  of  L.  Genucius, 
whom  Liyy  mentions  as  the  proposer  of  the  rogation 
against  usury,  of  that  tribune,  who  was  assassinated  for 
his  fidthfidness  to  his  duty*  If  so,  an  avenger  arose 
from  his  blood  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  who 
appeased  his  manes  by  finally  establishing  the  plebeian 
freedom. 

But  how  did  he  succeed  in  controling  the  wild  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  republic?  This  no  man  could  have 
done,  if  the  insurrection  had  begun  and  proceeded  in  the 
way  that  Livy  relates:  but  one  may  conceive,  how  it  might 
have  happened,  from  another  account  which  Livy  rejected: 
probably  because  it  was  stated  only  in  brief  outlines  in  the 
earliest  chronicles,  which  gave  no  more  than  they  found 
in  the  records  of  that  unlettered  age:  whereas  Valerius 
Antias  and  his  like  presented  on  the  contrary  circum- 
stantial accounts.  If  we  possest  all  the  ancient  annals,  the 
historical  truth  could  not  be  doubtful  here. 

According  to  this  other  account,  the  insurrection  did 
not  at  all  begin  with  the  army,  but  broke  out  in  the  city 
and  formed  itself  into  a  secession.  This  may  not  indeed 
have  had  the  character  of  thoughtful  calmness,  which 
graces  the  earlier  emigrations  of  the  people.  The  malcon- 
tents took  up  arms:  it  is  strange,  that  here  also  a  patrician 
is  named, — it  was  C.  Manlius,  it  is  true, — whom  they 
dragged  from  his  house  by  force,  and  took  with  them  from 
the  city  as  their  captain.  They  then  marcht  to  a  camp, 
which  they  occupied  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  walls.  Now  here  they  must  have  been  joined  by  the 
army  from  Campania,  which  lefl  the  war  to  the  allied 
Latins.  There  must  be  some  historical  ground  for  the 
mention  of  the  cohort,  which  is  said  to  have  revolted  at 
Lautulae:  it  was  doubtless  stationed  there  as  a  permannt 
post,  in  order  to  protect  and  keep  open   the   road   from 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  209. 
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Campania  to  Latium.  Fragments  of  true  history,  but  which 
cannot  be  tamed  to  account,  may  also  be  preserved  in  other 
dicomstanoes.  No  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  appointed: 
the  consuls  led  an  army  against  them.  But  when  both 
armies  were  advancing  to  the  battle,  the  consular  one 
welcomed  the  insurgents;  the  men  of  both  stretcht  out 
their  arms  and  embraced  one  another  with  tears.  One 
might  almost  recognize  in  this  account  a  last  useless  at- 
tempt of  the  patricians,  to  compel  their  clients  to  oppose 
the  free  people.  When  it  became  evident,  that  force  was 
impossible,  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  propose  in  the  senate  a  reconciliation  with  the 
p^ple. 

In  preferring  this  account,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say, 
that  I  consider  it  trustworthy  in  all  points;  nor  do  I  in 
CQDsequence  of  it  doubt  the  dictatorship  of  Valerius,  of 
which  the  laws  must  have  afforded  evidence.^^  But  this 
I  believe  without  any  hesitation,  ihat  the  insurrection  arose 
in  the  city  from  the  ordinary  quarrels  of  the  forum:  and 
accordingly  one  can  very  easily  conceive  how  it  was,  that 
the  tribune  did  not  lose  the  management  of  the  sedition, 
when  it  had  become  fiercer  than  any  previous  ones;  and 
that  by  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  he  induced 
them  to  help  their  coimtry.  Of  the  criminal  plots  agaiast 
Capua  there  is  not  a  single  mention:  and  we  are  certainly 
entitled,  nay  forced,  to  reject  altogether  this  imputation 
as  a  &lse  and  malicious  charge.  The  same  spirit,  which 
scorned  the  Licinian  laws  as  the  offspring  of  female  vanity, 
certainly  did  not  scruple  to  represent  the  enactments  by 
which  ^ey  were  strengthened,  as  the  fruits  of  the  machina- 
tions of  a  horde  of  robbers. 

^  Tbe  inscriptioa  on  the  statue  of  M.  Yalerius  Corms,  which 
Borgfaeii  has  publlshl  (Giom,  Arcodico,  i.),  belongs  to  the  proofs, 
vfaich  shew  that  he  had  obtained  this  honour.  I  remark  by  the  way, 
tbst  in  this  inscription  mmani  seditione  should  be  read  instead  of 
aou;  and  deaeutt  instead  ofdeacistas. 
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1  HE  wars  of  this  period  prove,  that  the  Licinian  legis- 
lation freed  the  republic  from  pernicious  fetters  which  had 
kept  her  in  deplorable  and  wretched  weakness.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  only  the  internal  struggles  of  life  to  break 
through  this  deadening  restraint,  which  were  worthy  of 
attention:  from  this  time  begins  the  development  of  Rome 
in  her  call  to  rule  over  the  nations.  Complaints  concern- 
ing the  oppression  of  the  taxes  die  away;  the  impossibility 
of  paying  them  has  vaniaht,  because  the  republic  has  re- 
turned to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  rich  possessions*^^;  no 
opposition  to  the  levying  of  troops  is  heard  of,  but  on  the 
contrary  dissatisfaction,  when  the  soldiers  are  dismist 
from  the  colours  against  their  will:  so  quickly  had  the 
nation  become  fond  of  war,  so  rich  was  it  in  warlike  vir- 
tues and  soldiers,  from  the  time  that  every  one  had 
acquired  the  power  of  gaining  the  place  due  to  him  and 
a  free  farm. 

We  must  not  be  misled,  when  the  historians  speak  as  if 
the  Grauls  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
against  Rome:  the  chronicles  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  still  very  limited  circle  of  domestic  occurrences,  and  the 
carlessness  of  later  writers  overlookt  the  general  fate  of 
Italy.  The  Gauls  however  did  not  seek  Rome,  distant  many 
days'  journey  from  their  own  home,  and  divided  from  it  by 

'**  That  these  complaints,  so  full  of  despair  before  the  agrarian  Is^ 
of  Licinins  now  die  away,  shews  snfficientlj,  that  the  tax  for  the  oocupancy 
of  the  public  land  was  not  restored  before  this  law. 
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Other  natioiis,  bat  thej  laid  waste  also  the  Eoman  territoij 
and  Latimn  in  the  course  of  thoee  desolatmg  wanderings, 
by  which  they  penetrated  into  the  most  distant  districts. 
Probablj  these  were  usually  undertaken  by  swarms  of  new 
iounigrants,  whom  the  tribes  which  were  already  settled 
induced  to  go  further,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  share  their  own  settlements  with  them,  and  whom  some 
of  the  meet  warlike  among  the  old  settlers  accompanied. 
This  migration  is  the  first  stage  in  the  niin  of  Italy's  origi- 
nal prosperity :  only  a  little  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  devastation  of  Greece,  and  almost  contemporary 
with  the  destruction  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Gnecia,  &om 
which  they  have  never  recovered.  By  means  of  these  the 
conquests  of  Bome  were  unquestionably  prepared  and  ren- 
dered easier:  far  around  all  must  have  been  weakened  and 
exhausted,  and  many  nations  were  subject  to  the  Grauls.^^ 
It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  they  invaded  Campania,  nay 
even  Apulia;  and  if  Dionysius  concluded  a  treaty  vfith 
them^,  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  they  had 
penetrated  into  southern  Italy.^ 

Twice  during  these  years  was  Rome  affirighted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Gauls.  These  dangers,  and  how  they  past 
over,  are  mentioned  by  Polybius,  also^:  but  one  can  hardly 
peisuade  oneself,  that  his  narrative  and  that  of  the  Roman 
historian  record  the  events  of  the  same  war. 

After  they  left  Rome,  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  were  prevented  from  extending  their  con- 
quests, partly  by  internal  wais  and  partly  by  the  attacks  of 
Alpine  tribes:  circumstances,  which  by  their  continuance 
seem  chiefly  to  have  saved  the  rest  of  Italy.  According  to 
him,  they  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  great  army  before 
Alba  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  taking  of  Rome*®:  the 

»  Poljbina,  ii.  18. 

^^  Justin,  XX.  5,  The  mercenaries,  who  ficryed  him,  might  hare 
Ven  obtained  from  the  colonies,  which  he  had  founded  on  the  Adriatic 
tta.  »•  OL  102.  »  n.  18. 

*  According   to   bis  calculation,  which   places   the   taking   of  the 
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Eomans  cut  off  from  tlie  help  of  their  allies,  lockt  them- 
selves up  within  the  walla  of  the  city.  Of  a  second  ex- 
pedition, twelve  years  later,  and  consequently  in  the  year 
401  (406),  tlie  Romans  received  timely  notice;  and 
together  with  their  allies  they  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  Quarrels  arose  among  the  Gauls,  and  they  retreated 
with  the  appearance  of  a  flight. 

Livy  in  mentioning  these  inroads  ascribes  victories  to 
the  Romans,  by  which  the  Gauls  were  driven  back.  Here 
one  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  these  victories  are  only 
the  offspring  of  vanity:  but  the  narrative,  clearly  distin- 
guisht  fix)m  the  legends  connected  with  it,  though  it  may 
also  be  embellisht,  is  in  substance  altogether  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  other  parts  of  the  history,  with  which  it  is 
interwoven,  and  which  are  worthy  of  all  belief.  The  un- 
conditional confidence,  which  is  due  to  Polybius  in  the 
times  near  his  own,  cannot  be  extended  to  so  early  a 
period,  respecting  which  he  could  only  seek  for  informa- 
tion in  the  annals,  and  might  easily  overlook  the  events  of 
a  whole  year,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  with  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  year  391  (396).  His  prejudice,  that  Fabius 
always  exaggerated  in  fiivour  of  the  Komans  made  him  at 
least  inclined  to  think  an  account  more  genuine,  in  which 
Roman  victories  disappeared,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he 
did  not  reject  them  through  this  belief. 

The  Roman  heroic  lays  sang  of  a  single  combat,  in 
which  the  Roman  youth  T.  Manlius  overcame  and  slew  a 
giant,  who  had  insidtingly  stept  forward  fix>m  the  Gallic 
ranks  and  challenged  a  Roman  knight:  he  was  a  giant  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  in  legends  and  poetry,  and  not 
merely  a  man  distinguisht  firom  the  ordinary  race  of  mor- 
tals by  his  bodily  size.  The  Roman  champion — so  runs 
the  legend — nimbly  avoided  the  mighty  stroke  of  his 
adversary's  sword,  pusht  upwards  with  his  own  the  lowest 
rim  of  the  great  Gallic   shield,  stept  behind  it,  and  thus 

citj  in  01.  98,  1,  that  is,  394:  according  to  the  corrected  chronologj, 
389. 
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protected  attackt  the  monster  with  his  sword.  He  pierced 
him  through  his  side  and  belly;  so  high  did  the  giant  rise 
above  him  like  a  rock:  and  when  he  fell,  the  corpse 
covered  an  immense  space  like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ares. 
The  victor  won  the  golden  necklace  of  the  slain,  and  from 
it  the  surname  of  Torquatus."^ 

For  this  combat  the  annalists  sought  a  year  and  a  spot: 
and  when  some  one  had  placed  it  in  the  year  388  (393) 
during  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  in  which  the  Anio  had 
separated  the  two  armies,  this  statement  gained  historical 
credence.^  Yet  Livy  owns  that  Licinlus  Alacer  said,  that 
the  dictator  had  been  appointed  that  year  for  the  comitia 
only,  and  only  conjectures  that  he  was  the  general  in  the 
Gallic  war**:  which  according  to  his  own  account  past  ofif 
without  any  feats  with  the  exception  of  that  single  combat. 

The  Gauls  marcht  through  Tibur  into  Campania. 
That  town,  with  which  the  Romans  were  then  at  war, 
did  homage  to  the  formidable  hosts,  or  purchast  their 
services.  In  the  following  year  389  (394)  they  came  back 
to  Latium.  The  eastern  districts  were  laid  waste  CTen  up 
to  the  walls  of  Rome:  they  appeared  before  the  Colline 
gate,  through  which  twenty-five  years  before  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  city.  A  consular  army  watcht 
Tibur:  all  the  other  Romans  able  to  bear  arms  awaited 

1^  lUs  18  a  fiuthfU  copy  of  Livy's  narrative.  Here  again  his  poetical 
mind  shews  its  reverence  for  the  ancient  legend  carefolly  setting 
forth  its  poetical  features,  and  not  in  the  least  attempting  to  cut  it  down  to 
s  historical  possibility:  as  had  been  done  two  generations  previously  by 
the  annalist  Q.  CUmdins,  whose  most  vapid  narrative  Gellins  copies  with 
affected  admiration  (ix.  13). 

The  early  poetry  of  all  nations  speaks  of  giants:  they  are  not 
merely  phantoms  of  the  north.  Even  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are 
alloded  to  as  giants:  though  not  introduced  to  the  reader  as  such, 
which  Qnintos*  certainly  after  the  example  of  cyclic  poets,  does  very 
ooanely. — ^In  the  Odyssee  the  heroes  are  of  our  race:  Polyphemus 
despises  the  dwarf  Odysseus,  who  is  carried  away  by  the  gigantic  lam  of 
the  monster. 

•  Livy,  vi.  42..  *•  Livy,  vii.  9. 
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the  enemy  under  the  walls.  After  a  long  and  very  bloody 
battle,  the  Gauls  driven  back  rather  than  conquered,  re- 
treated towards  Tibur:  before  they  reacht  it,  the  consul 
Poeteliua  attackt  the  irregular  host,  and  completed  the  vic- 
tory. The  consular  fasti  too  bear  witness  to  the  consults 
victory 

The  Gaub  probably  returning  firom  an  expedition  into 
very  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula, — like  the  Cimbri,  who 
wandered  about  conquering  and  were  driven  back,  some- 
times by  resistance,  sometimes  by  hunger, — came  in  the 
second  summer  391  (396)  through  the  Praenestine  territory 
as  &r  as  Pedum,  into  the  country  which  had  formerly  been 
the  constant  scene  of  the  war  with  the  j^quians.  In  this 
threatening  danger  Rome  and  Latium  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  G.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  his 
age,  estabhsht  his  army  in  a  fortified  camp,  which  the 
Grauls  did  not  venture  to  storm.  He  wisht  to  wear  out 
and  weaken  the  enemy;  but  his  soldiers  murmured  at  the 
inactivity,  and  forgetful  of  their  obedience  demanded  to  be 
led  out  to  battle;  and  their  impatience  brought  on  the 
danger  of  an  irregular  fight  This  battle,  when  granted  at 
length,  justified  his  hesitation :  for  the  day  was  only  gained 
by  despair  and  a  stratagem,  after  the  legions  had  been  already 
driven  back  towards  the  camp.  Some  baggage-servants, 
mounted  on  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  camp,  and  led  by  a 
few  troopers,  appeared  to  the  Gauls  as  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  which  threatened  their  rear.  Thus  deceived  they 
fled  into  the  woods,  whither  they  were  hotly  pursued.  The 
truth  of  the  victory  is  attested  by  the  record  of  a  triiunph: 
and  by  the  dedication  of  the  money  gained  as  booty,  which 
was  walled  in  on  the  capitol. 

Nine  years  elapst,  before  Latium  and  the  Boman  ter- 
ritory were  again  visited  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  con- 
sulship of  M.  Popillius  Laenas  400  (405).  Terrour  again 
went  before  them :  the  consul  drew  near  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  chose  for  the  situation  of  his  camp  a  highth 
difficult    of  access,  and  the  triarians  immediately  began 
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throwing  up  entrenchments,  while  the  remaining  cohorts 
stood  in  battle  array.  The  Gauls  ruaht  up  against  them, 
but  were  driven  back  into  the  valley.  A  woimd  of  the 
consul,  and  the  fresh  multitude  which  met  the  Romans 
in  their  pursuit,  made  the  battle  doubtful.  The  wound 
was  not  slight:  Popillius  was  laid  up  with  it  long  after 
the  victory:  yet  he  returned  to  the  battle  after  having 
it  drest;  and  a  new  effort  scattered  the  thick  hosts.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  Alban  mountains,  whose  desola* 
tion  offered  them  a  safe  place  for  a  camp,  as  the  lonely 
Apennines  did  to  Radagaisus  and  the  Goths  ^^:  for  other- 
wise the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  Latium  were 
occupied  by  fortresses  and  castles:  they  relinquisht  their 
camp  to  the  victors,  who  did  not  pursue  them  further. 
They  were  however  still  unconquered,  and  during  the  win- 
ter made  inroads  down  into  Latium.  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
as  excellent  a  general  as  he  was  a  dangerous  citizen,  had 
as  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close.  So 
long  as  the  Gauls  held  the  mountain,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  let  such  an  enemy  remain  in  such  a  position 
between  himself  and  Some,  nor  to  march  into  the  Pomp- 
tinian  district,  whither  the  enemy  had  probably  descended, 
while  the  general  danger  united  all  the  people  of  Latium, 
and  the  Yolscians  too,  with  Rome.  Even  at  such  a  time 
the  pride,  which  despised  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  coidd 
offer  insults  by  acts  of  arrogance  ^^ :  but  all  kept  together. 
Half  of  the  four  legions,  which  L.  Camillus  led  against  the 
Gauls,  were  undoubtedly  formed  of  Latin  centuries^. 

^**  It  has  not  perhaps  been  femarkt,  that  the  Monte  Samo  di  Cas- 
tro, above  the  MugeUo  probablj  still  preserves  in  its  name  the  recollection 
of  the  Gothic  king  having  encampt  there:  the  country  renders  this  quite 
probable.  (The  name,  which  was  not  follj  written  oat  in  the  manuscript, 
has  been  made  up  by  conjecture.) 

*•  I-ivy,  VII.  25. 

^  That  each  legion  consisted  of  4200  men,  is  the  unfortunate  addition  of 
an  Miiiiitiatj  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  time;  ten 
legions  may  probably  have  been  formed;  eight  half  Bomaa  and  half 
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When  the  annies  met,  the  joung  M.  Yaleriua  Corrus 
slew  in  single  combat  a  Gallic  warrior.  The  account  of 
this  contest  too  is  poetical:  a  raven  sent  bj  the  gods 
settled  upon  the  helmet  of  the  Roman,  flew  as  often  as  the 
combat  began  into  the  &ce  of  the  Gaul,  and  tormented  his 
chosen  prey  with  his  beak  and  the  strokes  of  his  wings  ^^7. 
When  the  conqueror  was  taking  the  spoils,  the  Gauls  who 
stood  nearest  tried  to  prevent  it;  and  thus  a  fight  arose, 
which  became  general  and  ended  in  a  battle.  On  this  day 
the  Gauls  did  not  resist  long:  want  during  the  winter  had 
already  overcome  them.  They  fled^  says  Livy,  in  disorder 
through  the  country  of  the  Yolscians  to  the  Yultumus; 
and  thence  a  part  proceeded  to  Apulia.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  an  army  in  flight  and  disorder  should  have  been 
able  to  pass  through  the  Sabellian  districts;  and  we  can 
the  less  believe  in  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul.  The  account  of  Poly- 
bius  has  been  already  given.  But  it  was  equal  to  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  victories  to  have  compelled  the  Gauls 
to  such  a  retreat  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  renew  their 
undertaking:  for  it  is  certain,  that  they  never  entered 
Latium  again.  Hence  Lucius  Camillus  might  even  in  dis- 
tant countries  be  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  saviour  of  Rome,  and  so  he  was  called  by  Aristotle 
himself^.  His  campaign  fidls  in  the  third  year  of  the 
108th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  philosopher  lived  at 
Pella. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  for  a  long  time  rest  firom   the 
Gallic  wars.     In  them  they  had,  as  Polybius  says  on  a 


Latin,  and  two  Roman  as  a  reserFe.  The  population  in  the  coiine  of 
thirty-five  yean,  and  hj  the  formation  of  six  new  tribes,  maj  hare  been 
fiilly  restored. 

'*»  The  prayer  of  Yalerins  (liTy,  vn.  26)  is  rhythmical:  si  Diyos,  si 
Diya,  es,  qui  mihi  praepetem  missisti,  vol^ns,  propitios  ad^sto. 

^  Fhitarch,  CamilL  c.  xxii.  p.  140.  foil.  It  was  not  Aristotle  that  was 
wrong,  bat  those,  who  beliering  in  the  story  respecting  ICarcns  Camillns 
wisht  to  set  him  right- 
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later  oocadon,  become  accustomed  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and 
fiom  them  they  went  forth  into  all  the  Italian  wars  as  per- 
fect warriors.**^ 

I  have  spoken  of  these  wars  first,  because  all  the  others 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  them :  the  former  were 
for  existence^,  the  latter  only  for  dominion.  If  chrono- 
logical order  had  been  followed,  the  war  with  the  Hemi- 
cans  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  first  in  this  period. 

They  had  abandoned  the  Roman  alliance,  or  perhaps 
only  lefiised  to  submit  to  the  assumptions  of  Some  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  the  city.^^  What  occasioned 
the  war  is  not  mentioned:  the  dictator  L. 'Manlius  had 
sought  it^:  external  wars  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  patricians.  Still  the  command  was  entrust- 
ed in  the  first  campaign  388  (393)  to  the  plebeian  consul 
L.  Genucius.  The  event  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
warning,  that  the  misuse  of  the  auspices  by  the  unauthorized 
order  would  bring  misfortunes  upon  the  republic.  The 
Boman  army  was  surprised,  and  its  leader  fell:  a  happy 
death,  which  saved  him  firom  the  humiliations  which  a 
hostile  &ction  would  have  heapt  upon  his  head,  forget- 
ting all  sorrow  for  the  republic  in  their  exultation  at  the 
defeat  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  who  commanded  an 
army.^  Yet  the  loss  was  not  so  great  as  the  disgrace. 
The  legate  C.  Sulpicius  had  kept  possession  of  the  camp, 
and  had  already  dampt  the  pride  of  the  victors  by  a  sue- 
cessfiil  sally,  before  Appius  Claudius  as  dictator  joined  the 
consular  army  with  a  new  force. 

Thus  strengthened  the  Eomans  could  venture  upon 
a  battle,  which  still  promist  any  thing  rather  than  certain 
victory.  The  Hemicans  were  equal  to  them  in  coiuage 
and  military  discipline;   every  power  they  could  muster 

'"^  FolyUns,  i.  6.  (?)  ^  SaUust,  Jag.  114. 

«  VoLii.  p.  581. 

"  BeQam  Hernicum  afiectans,  livy,  til  3. 

*  lavjr,  TU.  6. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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was  developt  to  the  utmost.  In  the  centre  of  dieir  line 
of  battle  eight  cohorts  were  stationed,  each  consisting  of 
four  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their  youth;  these  served 
with  double  pay  and  the  promise  of  exemption  fix>m  all  ' 
military  service  for  the  future,  if  this  greatest  war  could 
be  brought  to  a  close.  They  fiilfilled  faithftiUy  what  their 
country  had  required  of  them:  but  nevertheless  the  army 
was  at  length  overwhelmed  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
fiomans  were  prevented  from  following  up  their  victory  by 
the  approach  of  night  and  by  their  great  loss;  the  fourth 
part  of  their  own  forces  had  fidlen,  and  among  them  many 
of  the  noblest  young  men  of  the  nation:  for  the  knights 
had  been  obliged  to  dismount,  that  the  flower  of  the  Ro- 
mans might  face  the  cohorts  of  the  Hemicans.^^  But  on 
the  following  day  the  Hernicans  abandoned  their  camp; 
and  when  the  colonists  of  Signia  saw  their  cohorts  passing 
by  their  walls  reduced  to  small  bands,  they  sallied  out  and 
dispersed  them.^^  The  next  campaign  389  (394)  brought 
all  the  consequences  of  a  lost  battle:  the  plains  of  the 
country  were  ravaged,  and  Ferentiniun  taken. 

The  Tiburtines  now  declared  themselves  for  tlie  Her- 
nicans, probably  because  they  felt  their  own  danger;  the 
refusal  of  a  passage  through  their  town  the  Bomans  re* 
garded  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  hostility.  For  a  time 
these  wars  vanish  in  a  greater  one,  as  the  Gauls  appeared 
and  Tibur  made  an  alliance  with  them.  After  several 
campaigns  and  battles,  which  are  represented  as  so  many 
victories,  the  Hernicans  are  said  to  have  been  conquered 
and  subdued^  in  the  year  392  (397):  and  the  Tiburtines, 


^  The  statement  that  four  times  three  hundred  knights  con- 
quered the  3200  Hernicans  of  the  pickt  cohorts,  is  probably  not  his- 
toricaL 

**  Ab  Signinit,  instead  of  the  senseless  reading  ab  ngnis,  JAyj,  vii.  8^ 
is  a  brilliant  emendation  of  Mr.  Kreyssig,  and  belongs  to  the  few,  b/  which 
a  fact  is  gained  for  histoiy. 

*"  Devicti  sabactiqae  sunt    JAvy,  vn.  15. 
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after  two  of  their  towns  had  been  taken  and  the  rest  were 
threatened  with  the  same  fate,  are  said  to  have  submitted 
tothesoyerainty  ofBome^^^in  the  year  396  (401).  But 
both  these  statements  are  only  vain  exaggerations  of  an 
ancient  record,  that  peace  was  concluded  with  them  in 
these  years.  For  the  Hemicans,  very  fiur  from  obeying 
Bome  as  subjects  previous  to  the  year  441  (447),  received 
— though  p^haps  no  longer  the  third  part  of  the  booty 
gained  in  war  which  was  originally  due  to  them — for  this 
would  now  have  been  out  of  proportion — ,  yet  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  ^:  and  the  autonomy  of  Tibur  as  a  town  in 
the  community  of  Latium  is  qidte  as  well  establisht  in  the 
great  Latin  war,  as  that  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  confeder- 
acy. It  had,  like  Praeneste,  vanisht  fiN>m  history,  &om  the 
time  it  was  mentioned  as  being  in  alliance  with  Latium: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  shared  the  same  fiite*, 
and  daring  the  greatness  of  the  Aequians  was  subject  to 
or  in  alliance  with  them,  but  had  now  recovered  its  in- 
dependence. That  there  was  a  dose  relation  between 
these  two  towns,  such  as  is  probable  &om  this  circum- 
stance alone,  and  that  the  Praenestines  took  part  in  this 
war  of  the  Tiburtines,  a  &ct  which  Livy  has  only  over- 
lookt,  may  be  regarded  as  attested  by  the  statement,  that 
Some  concluded  a  truce  with  the  former  in  the  year  396 
(401)« 

Yelitrae,  which  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  and  Privemum,  both  Yolscian  towns,  shew  signs 

*"  Ad  deditionem  pognatnm— :  nnhena  gens,  positiB  amiu,  in  fidcm 
ooDfiilia  Tenit.    liTy,  vu.  19. 

^  in  ihif  way  the  obwim  ezpreanoii  of  Flioy  seana  to  be  explained 
most  oonectlj:  H.N.  xkxiy.  11.  Q.  MarciuB — qui — capta  Anag;nia 
popnlmn  sdpendio  liberaverat. 

*  Compare  YoL  II.  p.  261. 

**  Diodonu,  XVI.  45.  The  Tibartinee  mi^  end'y  have  been  over- 
lookt:  bat  how  ooold  Diodoma  have  mentioned  the  FraoDeatinea,  if 
thejr  did  not  oocnr  in  the  excellent  aonrcea  fVom  which  he  compiled 
hiahiaiofy? 

Q  2 
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of  hostility  at  tlie  close  of  tke  war  with  the  Hernicans; 
probably  because  two  regions  of  Boman  cituEens  had  been 
estabUsht  in  their  territory,  and  proposals  had  been  made 
to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the  Aequians,  to  become  Romans. 
This  hostility  led  to  a  war,  which  however  I  cannot  be- 
lieve ended  in  the  taking  of  Privemum,  since  it  appears 
afterwards  independent  and  powerful. 

An  eight  years'  war,  conducted  with  languour  and  with- 
out success  at  first,  against  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans 
(£rom  392  to  399),  ended  without  advantages  by  a  forty 
years'  truce.  The  former,  whose  power,  splendour  and 
wealth  about  this  time  are  attested  by  the  works  of  art 
wUch  have  lately  been  discovered,  undertook  the  war  with- 
out allies;  in  the  first  campaign  they  defeated  the  Roman 
consul,  and  took  prisoners,  of  whom  they  sacrificed  three 
hundred  and  seven  to  the  gods.  In  the  following  year  393 
(398)  the  Faliscans  also  took  an  open  part  in  the  war;  the 
Roman  army  kept  on  the  defensive  near  Sutrium.  After 
this  the  Etruscans  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Salines  in  394 
(399),  aft»r  a  battle  in  which  the  priests  cast  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  with  burning  torches  and 
snakes,  and  thus  filled  the  latter  with  horrour  and  intoxi- 
cated their  own  countrymen  with  &natic  firenzy :  the  con- 
sequence mentioned  above  discloses  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
although  the  Roman  annals  acknowledge  only  a  flight  at 
first,  which  they  say  was  checkt,  and  turned  into  a  victory 
and  a  conquest  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Since  the  war  with  Tolumnius  the  Roman  banks  of  the 
Tiber  had  not  seen  an  Etruscan  enemy.  Now  the  old 
Roman  boundaries  were  laid  waste,  together  with  the  Yei- 
entine  territory,  the  fitirest  country  which  Rome  poesest. 
G.  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  was  appointed  dictator,  kept  his 
army  at  first  on  the  left  bank:  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
of  chastising  the  plundering  bands  occurred,  he  crost  the 
river.  At  length,  when  time  and  circumstances  were  fa- 
vorable, he  attackt  the  Etruscans,  conquered  their  camp, 
and  brought  eight  thousand  prisoners  from  this  campaign 
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to  Borne.  In  the  state,  where  every  gallant  deed  of  a 
soldier  was  acknowledged  by  honorary  distinctioiis,  the 
IxiTgherB  refused  to  such  great  Buccess  the  triumph,  which 
bad  ofken  been  gained  by  insignificant  advantages  over  the 
nations  on  the  eastern  fix>ntier.  For  he  who  demanded 
it  was  a  plebeian;  he  had  conquered  against  their  wilL 
After  a  few  campaigns  the  enemy  sued  for  peaoe^^  :  Rome 
could  lay  down  her  arms,  for  the  outrage  on  the  prisoners 
had  been  revenged  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Tarquinians. 

Hitherto  the  annab  have  not  mentioned  a  single  feud 
with  Caere,  though  this  town  on  the  coast  must  have  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Roman  tetiitory :  and  the  old  friend* 
ship  had  been  tested,  when  the  priests  and  sacred  things 
of  Rome  were  received  and  protected  by  the  Gaeritansat 
the  time  of  the  Gallic  calamity.  Now  they  were  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians,  to 
whom  they  had  at  least  not  refused  a  passage  through  their 
territory.  Rome  prepared  to  take  vengeance  in  397  (402): 
the  threatened  Caeritans  obtained  pardon,  and  a  truce  of  a 
hundred  years  was  granted  to  them,  but  not,  according  to 
Dion^,  through  a  generous  recollection  of  the  good  old 
days,  but  at  the  hard  price  of  half  of  their  territory,  per- 
haps of  their  public  land. 

The  annals  of  the  period  are  lost  in  which  this  truce 
expired:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Caere,  at  the 
time  when  all  Etruria  did  homage  to  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  entered  into  the  same  relation  for  all  future  time. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  year  542  (547)  among  the  Etruscan 
tribes. 

The  appearance  of  a  Greek  fleet  in  the  year  401  (406), 
which  remained  during  the  whole  summer  near  the  coast 
of  Latium,  and  frequently  landed  to  plunder  the  coimtry, 
is  a  mystery.  The  Romans  here  for  the  first  time  fought 
sgainst  Greeks.     Who  they  were  and  whence  they  came 

"•  Lhry,  vn.  M.  •'  Dion,  Fragm,  142. 
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was  not  found  in  the  annals,  and  Liyy's  conjectures  have 
no  weight  in  such  a  matter.  He  guesses  they  came  firom 
the  Sicilian  tyrants:  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  for 
the  Siceliots^  during  these  years  and  immediately  before 
the  arrival  of  Timoleon  who  saved  them,  were  in  a  state  of 
internal  decay,  without  fleets,  and  quite-  unable  to  venture 
upon  an  enterprise  on  the  sea,  which  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Latium  was  visited  by  these 
marauders,  or  in  the  one  preceding  (01.  108.  3),  Phalaecus 
embarkt  for  Italy  with  the  eight  thousand  soldiers,  whom 
he  enlisted,  and  for  whom  he  had  stipulated  in  Phocis  a  free 
departure*^.  But  he  did  not  reach  his  goal:  mutiny  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  Crete.  This  time  however  was  one 
of  general  and  violent  commotion  in  Greece:  hosts  eveiy 
where  crowded  around  adventurers:  war  fed  war;  the  men 
of  ruined  towns  and  ravaged  countries  became  soldiers,  and 
indemnified  themselves  for  their  wretchedness  by  inflict- 
ing the  same  on  other  countries.  Misfortune  or  restless- 
ness often  drove  young  men  of  the  noblest  families  among 
these  wild  hordes;  or  they  were  forced  to  collect  them,  as 
was  the  case  of  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  They  were  often 
unoccupied;  and  to  prevent  their  dispersing,  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  undertake  some  enterprise,  from  which 
they  might  obtain  booty  to  pay  their  men;  but  at  this 
time  the  war  between  Tarentum  and  the  Lucanians  drew 
bands  of  Greeks  to  Italy.  Hither  came  Archidamus  with 
the  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Phalaecus,  and  fell  gloriously 
for  Greece,  although  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  robbers.  It 
must  have  been  such  a  band  taking  to  the  sea,  and  pro- 
bably this  very  one,  which  supported  itself  by  plundering 
the  coast  of  Latium,  until  it  found  regular  service.  If 
they  were  on  board  the  vessels  of  a  Greek  state,  they  can 
only  have  belonged  to  Tarentum. 

It  may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  occurrence, 

>«•  Diodonis,  xvi.  62. 
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that  the  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  foUow- 
ing-jear^^.  It  seems  that  Poljbius  was  not  acquainted 
with  this,  and  that  the  treaty,  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  442  (447).  Borne  and 
Latitim  could  not  meet  attacks  made  upon  their  coasts 
from  the  sea,  hut  the  Carthaginian  ships  of  wax  ruled  in 
the  sea  ahout  Lucania^:  Sardinia  and  the  harbours  of 
Corsica,  opposite  and  near  to  the  Etruscan  and  Latin 
coasts,  were  in  their  possession,  and  the  safety  of  these 
seas  was  for  their  own  interest. 

An  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  Samnium  as  early 
as  396  (401):  either  on  acooimt  of  pressing  danger,  for 
defense  against  the  common  enemy  the  Gauls;  or  because 
the  Samnites  on  the  upper  Liris  were  now  separated  from 
the  Hemicans  only  by  a  few  V olsdan  places. 

While  most  places  in  that  country  had  been  conquered 
or  had  submitted,  and  those  bordering  on  Latium,  perhaps 
Eoetiue  itself,  had  chosen  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise, 
some  parts  of  the  dissolved  and  decaying  nation  strove  to 
preserve  a  separation,  which  they  could  not  maintain,  and 
which  was  injurious  to  themselves.  Twenty-four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Antiatans  restored  Satri- 
cum,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  by  means 
of  a  colony  (402)  which  harast  the  Latins,  or  disturbed 
them  in  their  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  the  Latins 
who  begged  the  Romans  to  destroy  this  stronghold,  which 
took  place  in  404  (409).  The  Auruncans,  urged  on  by 
the  Antiatans,  were  now  hostile  to  the  Romans  and  their 
allies:  these  were  the  ^Yolscians  on  the  Liris;  and  Sora, 
which  was  taken  in  405  (410)  in  this  campaign,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  their  towns.  These  conquests  were  gained 
in  common  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans  and  Latins,  and 
to  advance  the  sovefainty  of  both  nations;  but  if  the  alli- 

"»  liTy,  vn.  27. 

*  ^  Ol.  108.  4:  40S.     Diodorus,  xvi.  66.     Tbey  had  olreadj  restored 
SSpponinm  prerkmalf  ,  which  had  been  laid  waste.    Diodorns,  xr.  24. 
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ance  became  dissolved,  and  Latium  maintained  her  sepa^ 
late  independence,  it  was  easier  for  the  Latins  than  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  subjects:  as  indeed  they  manifestlj 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  firom  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  at  Satricum.  The  relations  of  Rome  to  the  sur- 
rounding people  were  no  longer  the  simple  relations  of  a 
single  state^  any  more  than  they  were  those  of  a  member 
of  a  confederacy,  but  they  were  the  undefinable  relationfi 
of  a  nation,  which  is  closely  linked  with  another  by  alliance 
and  oaths,  the  voice  of  which  is,  indeed,  perfectly  equal, 
but  which  is  frequently  led  into  an  opposite  direction 
by  entirely  different  interests,  and  still  oftener  by  jealousy 
and  envy:  a  relation  which  cannot  last,  which  is  quite 
intolerable. 
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Ik  what  way  the  treaty  of  the  year  261  granted  to  the 
Latin  state  independence  and  equality;  how  the  greater 
part  of  it  fell,  afterwardB,  into  the  power  of  its  enemies, 
and  the  remainder  lost  the  form  of  a  confederacy,  and 
separately  took  shelter  nnder  the  supremacy  of  Rome; 
how  they  became  separated  from  one  another  after  their 
star  had  set;  and  at  the  same  time  how,  from  the  dissolu*- 
tion  of  the  Aequian  state,  Latin  towns  which  formerly  had 
only  been  equal  to  those  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
thirty  townships,  again  come  to  light  as  states: — all  these 
things  have  been  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
comse  of  the  second  volume. 

After  the  consulship  was  shared  with  the  plebeians, 
Latium  still  contained  the  same  isolated  states  as  appear 
after  the  devastations  of  the  Grauls.  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
stood  apart  from  the  others,  each  sovendn  of  a  district; 
those  places,  which  had  remained  as  Latins  after  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  Yolscians,  must  again  have  formed  a  league 
with  one  another,  but  still  without  preventing  separate 
places,  such  as  Tusculum,  from  forming  an  equally  close 
oonnectiim  with  Bome :  Antium  was  an  entirely  forein  state, 
and  so  were  Yelitrae  and  frivemum  also.  One  wotdd  seek 
in  vain  for  compact  territories:  for  Roman  districts,  ^ther 
assigned  or  occupied,  lay  mixt  among  the  Latin  ones. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  confederated  Latins 
or  any  of  their  towns  took  part  in  the  hostilities  against 
Tusculum,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  only  the 
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PraeneetineB,  and  whoever  may  have  been  their  allies,  that 
did  so;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  certain 
that  from  the  year  381  to  392  (397),  when  Latin  contin- 
gents after  a  long  interval  again  joined  the  Boman  stand- 
ards^^, the  peacefiil  relation  between  them  was  never 
disturbed,  and  the  expression,  that  peace  was  granted  to 
the  Latins  at  their  request^,  is  erroneous,  and  occasioned 
by  the  very  frequent  confiision  of  peace  and  alliance.  It 
was  a  real  treaty  of  alliance;  and  between  two  states  per- 
fectly equal,  without  £ome  making  any  claims  for  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  her  soverainty :  neither  of  ihe  contract- 
ing parties  could  prevent  the  other  from  prosecuting  ita 
rights  by  war.^'  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  league 
of  Spurius  Cassius  was  merely  restored  again;  since  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Latins,  which  was  hdd  at  the 
spring  of  Ferentina^,  down  to  the  last  dissolution  of  their 
state  in  410  (415),  was,  from  the  time  that  the  nation 
had  freed  itself  from  the  dominion  of  Some,  a  soverain 
assembly  again,  as  in  the  third  century;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  during  its  dependence  on  Bome,  it  either  can- 
not have  been  held  at  all,  or  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  sacred  rites.  There  were,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
thirty  states,  as  in  the  third  century,  since,  besides  those 
that  had  been  destroyed,  those  also  were  wanting  which 
had  not  yet  joined  them  again. 

The  statement,  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  command 
belonged  to  a  Soman  general,  the  Latin  hosts  acknow- 
ledged and  saluted  him^,  which  proves,  that  Bome  had 
not  the  command  every  year,  and  consequently  that  it  alter- 

***  Poljbltia,  II.  18.    *  Pkf^uubi— T&   nark  r«^f    Aarunbt    Ma  wpAypmra 
^v9€ffHia4uno  mnBt  be  reierrecL  U>  thu. 

••  Livy,  VII.  12. 

^  JAwy,  Tin.  a.    In  ibedere  Latino  nihil  esse  qao  belltfe  com  qaSbaa 
ipsi  velint  prohibeaotnr. 

^^Festu^aT.    FhMtor  ad  portam.    VoLii.p.31. 

*  Feitos,  aa  aboTc. 
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n&ted,  IS  Indeed  well-founded  for  all  the  tunes  during  whicli 
the  treaty  of  Cassius  was  in  force,  as  it  accords  with  the 
nature  of  a  perfectly  equal  alliance;  but  it  is  attested  most 
authentically  for  the  times  nearest  to  those  in  which  Cin- 
cius  wrote;  and,  since  the  time  of  Decius,  only  about  150 
years  had  elapst.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  circum- 
stance should  have  been  reported  here,  if  it  had  existed 
before  but  had  been  changed  just  at  last 

Beapecting  the  union  of  the  armies  of  the  two  states 
into  one  by  the  combination  of  the  centuries  in  maniples, 
it  is  eren  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  existed  after 
the  league   of  Cassius,  although  it  is  said  to  have   been 
effected   by   the  second  Tarquin;  but  it  certainly  existed 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  league.    When  T.  Manlius 
and  P.  Decius  led  their  legions  against  the  Latins,  it  had 
become  so  firmly  establisht  by  a  duration  of  eighteen  years, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  two  armies  resembled  a  civil  war.^^^ 
Centurions  of  each  nation  had  the  command  of  the  mani- 
ples in  turn  every  other  year J^     To  this  rotation  a  similar 
one  must  have  corresponded  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army;  a  regulation  which,  at   all   events,  was  most 
suited  to  a  perfect  equality.      Thus  we  must  regard  this 
statement  as  clearly  proved   in  reference  to   the   time  of 
this  last  league,  although  it  may  also  be  true  of  the  first 
aUiance  made  on   a  footing  of  equality.    It  would  have 
been  no  obstacle  to  the  equality  of  the  centuries  of  both 
Bations  in  the  maniple,  if  they  had  contained  an  unequal 
number  of  soldiers:  but  an  equali^  of  honours  and  ad- 
vantages presupposes  the  greatest  possible  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  contingents.     This  had  originally  been  the 
result  of  the  division  into  thirty  tribes  and  thirty  town- 
ships: and  as  £ome  only  possest  twenty-five  tribes  when 
the  league  was  renewed,  the   Latin  towns  were  probably 
reduced  at  that  time  to  the  same   number,  and  if  ihis 

"^  IdYjf  rai.  Sy  fuit  ciYili  nuudme  bello  pngna  similis. 
^  Vol.  n.  p.  40. 
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did  not  suffice,  the  greater  towns  were  probably  required 
to  furnish  a  larger  contingent  To  accomplish  this,  some 
communities  must  have  been  divided,  or  forein  ones  ad*^' 
mitted,  or  such  as  were  under  the  dominion  of  Rome 
been  assigned  to  the  Latins.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, colonies  of  the  Roman  republic  joined  Latium  just 
at  this  time;  though  not  all,  for  those  of  the  early  times 
remained,  which  had  been  establisht  as  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  three  tribes,  and  of  which  the  colonists 
were  exclusively  Romans.  This  change  is  mentioned  by 
LiyyHs.  2aid  though  it  may  appear  ficom  his  statement  that 
the  colonists  only  became  Latins  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  yet  it  is  not  even  quite  certain  that  he  8o 
imderstood  it;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  an  errour  respecting  the 
time  of  the  same  kind  as  many  others  which  he  commits; 
like  the  opinion,  that  this  was  a  revolt  of  the  towns,  which 
Rome  connived  at  through  a  feeling  of  weakness.  Of  Sig- 
nia,  Setia,  and  Circeii,  we  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
united  with  Latium  as  colonies  7':  of  Norba  and  Cora,  in 
the  same  district,  and  also  of  Ardea,  the  same  thing  must 
be  concluded.  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  mean  to  afisert 
hereby,  that  it  was  Rome  which  restored  Norba  and  C!ora 
as  colonies  after  the  fall  of  the  Yolscian  power:  this  may 
certainly  have  been  done  by  Latium  after  the  Gallic  time 
or  rather  conjointly  by  both  states,  as  the  account  of  the 
colony  at  Setia,  which  represents  the  addition  of  Roman 
colonists  to  others,  may  possibly  be  a  mistake  for  another 
settlement  made  at  the  same  time  merely  as  a  comple- 


^7*  LiT7,  vm.  5.  ColoDias  TestraB  Latlnnm  Bomano  praetoliMe 
imperitmi. 

^  LW7,  Yin.  3.  Velitrae,  which  is  mentioned  in  this  jutagage 
along  with  Signia,  mnst  he  ezclnded,  ae  nothing  warrants  ns  in  oon- 
dading,  that  the  war,  which  presappoees  the  ezpnlsion  of  the  colony, 
ended  in  aneh  a  manner  that  the  colony  was  restored.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  Boman  colony  in  this  town,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  Latin  state  together  with  the  colonies,  may  have  heen  the  cause 
of  the  mistake. 
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rneat.^^^  Korba  was  a  fortresB  in  the  PamptiiiiaQ  teni- 
toiy  7^;  and  as  the  assignment  of  the  confiscated  district 
of  Eoetrae  is  also  mentioned  as  a  new  foimdation  of  Signia, 
which  was  situated  in  these  regions  ^^;  so,  also,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Pomptinian  territory  in  the  year  375,  may 
aiiBwer  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Norba  ;  per- 
haps, also  to  that  of  Cora.  Five  men  were  appointed  at 
Some  to  superintend  this  division  ^^  •  a  niunber  ^t  occurs 
nowhere  else  for  this  business,  which  was  always  entrusted 
to  trinmvirs  or  decemTirs;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  were  five  in  this  case,  because  Latium  appointed 
exactly  the  same  number  to  a  decemvirate  in  order  to 
transact  the  common  business  of  both  states.  That  Signia 
too  was  now  a  restored  colony,  is  clear  to  me  indeed:  but 
even  the  person  who  does  not  admit  this,  may  now  see  ex- 
plained how  this  place  was  a  real  Boman  colony  firom  the 
beginning,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  mentioned  like 
the  other  four  places  among  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  and 
why  afterwards  in  the  Hannibalian  war  it  stands  among 
Hie  Latin  colonies.  The  latter  name  was  retained  by  those 
which  Bome  ceded  to  the  Latin  state  after  its  dissolution: 
and  thus  the  reverst  conclusion  becomes  establisht,  that 
such  places  as  Sutritun  and  Nepete,  which  had  received  their 
colonies  before  the  last  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy, and  are  afterwards  reckoned  among  the  Latin  colonies, 
served  to  complete  the  number  of  places.  Their  distant 
situation  cannot  have  prevented  this,  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarkt,  the  territories  of  the  two  allied  states  lay  in 
scattered  parcels  and  mixt  together.  The  service  of  their 
contingents  was  more  important  for  Bome,  if  they  were 
distributed  among  the  Latin  centuries  and  incorporated 
with  the  legions.     Lavici,  although  originally  a  Latin  state 

^*  LiY7,Ti.S0,  noTi  ooloni  adicripti:  an  earlier  cdony  is  nowhere  men* 
tioned. 
^*  Qnae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,  Iiivj,n.34. 
»  VoL  u.  p.  93.  ^  Livy,  vi.  21. 
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conmrtjing  of  such  a  number  of  plaoeg^  that  thdr  Totbig 
can  be  conducted  as  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  if  miaon* 
derstandings  arise,  by  being  able  to  find  impartial  men 
among  them,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and  are 
able  to  act  as  mediators.  An  alliance  between  two  free 
states  with  perfectly  equal  rights,  not  for  a  transitory  ob- 
ject, but  as  a  permanent  political  union,  can  scarcely  be 
kept  together  by  a  common  prince,  if  clashing  interests 
produce  hostilities  in  their  minds,  which  are  always  jealous 
of  one  another. 
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WHENfire-armBintheaeyenteenthcenturywerenu^e 
more  usable  aad  himdj,  it  was  soon  perceived,   that  troops 
provided  with  them  in  greater  proportion,  and  drawn  up 
with  a  larger  &ont,  had  such  decided  advantages  over  the 
deep  masses  arranged  in  the  old  &8hion,  and  armed  for 
the  most  part  with  pikes,  that  it  was  thought  wiser,  if 
the  soldier  could  have  the  necessary  individual  training,  to 
submit  to  the  disadvantages  which  sometimes  could  not 
be  avoided  in  an  engagement  with  deep  masses.     In  the 
same  way  Iphicrates,  about  the  hundredth  Olympiad,  had 
considered,  that  the  phalanx  could  only  be  overcome  either 
by  an  overwhelming  increase  of  the  masses  and  of  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  ranks 
and  the  strength  of  the  spears,  or  by  picking  out  and  train- 
ing the  individual  for  a  service,  which  held  a  middle  place 
between  that  of  the  phalangite  and  the  arquebusier.    It 
must  have  appeared  that  with  the  former  system    both 
parties  would  again  be  on  an  equaKty  after  a  short  time, 
as  those  who  suffered  would,  with  the  most  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense,  adopt  the  innovation,  the  only  difficulty 
of  which  consisted  in  the  management  of  the  spears:  the 
second  could  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  militia,  but 
afforded  decided  advantages  to    mercenary   troops   when 
permanently    assembled.       Iphicrates    therefore  establisht 
the  service  of  the  peltasts,  to    whom  he  gave  indeed  a 
spear  half  as  long  again   as  was  usual,  but  it  was  chiefly 

VOL.  III.  H 
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by  providing  them  with  a  sword  double  the  size  of  the 
one  hitherto  used,  that  he  rendered  them  fit  to  resist  the 
enemy  man  to  man.  For  instead  of  this  weapon  the 
Greeks  had  previously  only  a  short  knife  like  the  modern 
Arnaouts;  and  if  the  phalanx  were  broken,  the  enemy, 
provided  with  a  real  sword,  could  master  their  opponents. 
For  a  time  the  new  arrangement  had  surprising  success: 
but  as  it  was  only  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
even  then  remained  stationary  instead  of  improving  and 
being  recognised  only  as  a  first  step,  Philip,  anxious  to 
secure  a  quick  decision,  could  choose,  with  far  greater 
success,  that  other  system,  which  was  suited  to  his  people 
and  his  circumstances.  The  prudent  king  may  have  con- 
sidered that  a  long  time  elapses  before  a  people  abandons 
bad  institutions  that  have  come  down  from  its  forefathers, 
however  striking  their  injurious  effects  may  be:  at  least 
so  it  happened,  and  Greece  was  subdued  before  any  one 
thought  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  tactic  against  the  Mace- 
donians themselves.  It  remained  afterwards  predominant 
from  generation  to  generation:  and  the  peltast-system  was 
preserved  only  in  conjunction  with,  and  subordinate  to 
the  other,  and  in  an  undevelopt  state. 

A  passage  in  Livy,  which  is  equaled  by  few  others 
in  comprest  richness  of  information^^,  states,  that  the 
military  arrangement  of  old  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  which 
presupposes  that  the  Bomans  too  carried  at  that  time  a 
lance  of  moderate  length,  and  a  knife  instead  of  a  sword. 
Many  ancient  institutions  continued  amongst  them  long 
after  they  had  been  changed  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  use 
of  the  round  Ai^olic  shield,  instead  of  which  Iphicrates 
found  a  far  larger  one  introduced,  and  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  brass,  which  was  for  a  long  time  after- 

**•  Livy,  vin.  8.  I  qnote  passages,  which  are  frequentlj  referred  to, 
because  eren  a  carefnl  reference  intemipts  the  reader,  if  he  has  to  look  for 
a  few  words;  he  may  even  pass  by  those  which  are  meant;  such  a  long  pas* 
sage,  however,  immediately  strikes  the  eye. 
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wards  cheap  and  abundant  in  Italy.  Gnaar  says  in  Sallust, 
^  that  the  Bomans  boriowed  their  arms  from  the  Samnites : 
if  this  had  been  written  by  the  dictator  himself,  every 
scruple  would  have  been  silenced  by  his  testimony^  which 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  questioned  in  reference  to  a  subject 
of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master:  but  as  it  is  clearly 
Sallust  himself  that  speaks,  we  have  to  consider,  that  the 
armour  of  the  Sanmites  in  the  fifth  century^  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  armour  of  the  gladiators  from 
Pompeii,  represents  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Without 
attempting  a  solution  here,  which  could  only  consist  of 
uncertain  possibilities,  I  shall  explain  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  manipular  arrangement.  Few  passages  in  ancient 
writers  have  experienced  such  wild  conjectural  criticism 
as  that  of  Livy:  for  it  has  been  utterly  misunderstood^. 
Now  though  one  cannot  avoid  shewing,  that  Livy  in  one 
point  did  not  understand  his  excellent  materials  and  trans- 
mitted them  in  an  erroneous  light,  yet  this  ought  not  to 
need  an  apology,  as  it  rescues  a  text  perfectly  consistent 
UL  itself  and  confirmed  by  all  manuscripts,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  blind  criticism. 

According  to  his  account,  the  legion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  consisted  of  five  divisions^  or  cohorts, 
which  particular  name  he  avoids,  because  it  assumed  after- 
wards two  entirely  different  meanings:  but  we  shall  make 
)i3e  of  it^  or  call  them  batallions,  with  the  same  liberty 


*"  Catfl.  c.  51. 

**  Philologers  of  mighty  learning  and  clear  understanding  did,  never* 
^e«s  not  understand  that  the  ooturse  of  time  changed  the  forms  of  things 
in  uitiqnity  too:  so  that  it  ought  rather  to  he  shewn  whether  the  same 
peculiarities  can  he  supposed  to  exist  in  a  numher  of  centuries,  either  pre<« 
<^ing  or  succeeding,  in  a  political  or  militaiy  institution  bearing  the  same 
i^ame.  Because  Poljbius  had  described  the  old  legion  as  it  was  before 
Marios,  his  description  was  to  hold  good  for  ererj  period  of  the  early  times, 
and  every  account  must  be  forced  to  agree  with  it:  just  as  if  a  batallion  of 
the  thir^  years'  war,  or  of  that  in  the  Low  Countries,  should  be  considered 
the  lame  as  what  is  called  so  at  present. 

11  2 
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as  our  ancestors  took  in  matters  of  tliis  kind.  These 
divisions  were  the  hastates,  the  principes,  the  triarians, 
the  rorarians,  and  the  accensi.  The  first  two  together 
were  called  antesignani  or  antepilani,  because  they  were 
drawn  up  before  the  standards  and  the  triarians,  who  were 
also  called  pilani ;  each  of  them  contained  fifteen  maniples, 
or  thirty  centuries :  and  as  the  scheme  presupposed  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  without  taking  into  account  their  dimi- 
nution and  gradual  restoration^  a  century  is  reckoned  at 
thirty  men,  exclusive  of  the  centurion.  So  fiir,  Livy  is 
clear.  But  he  further  found,  that  the  last  three  were 
likewise  divided  into  fifi;een  maniples  each,  but  that  three 
maniples,  •  one  from  each  cohort,  or  six  centuries,  were 
always  united  into  one  vexillum,  which  accordingly  con- 
sisted of  180  privates  imder  six  centurions^®*: — and  here 
he  became  completely  bewildered.  But  his  mistake  can 
mislead  no  one,  since  the  three  last  cohorts  according 
to  his  statements  would  cont^n  24,300  privates^,  and 
the  whole  legion,  whose  strength  at  that  time  he  calculates, 
in  the  same  chapter,  at  5000  at  the  utmost,  26,100  pri- 
vates, besides  870  centurions.  The  complete  cohort,  with- 
out reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  below  their 
original  number®^,   and  to  their  gradual  completion,  con- 


'^  One  among  them  mast  hare  had  the  command  of  the  whole  Tex- 
illnm:  but  it  could  not  hare  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  but  must 
always  haye  belonged  to  the  triarians,  as  the  light-armed  in  the  snbeeqnent 
legion  had  no  centarions  of  their  own  (Folybins,  ti.  24).  Hence  the  pri- 
mus pilus:  the  remembrance  of  his  distinction  remained. 

^  Fifteen  ordines,  each  of  three  primi  pili,  and  each  of  the  latter  of  three 
vexilla,  of  which  each  contained  186  men  (180  privates  and  6  centurions) 
135  X  180.  Here  the  combination  of  all  the  three  cohorts,  and  there  the 
circumstance  that  the  triarians  were  composed  of  three  divisions,  which  I 
lihall  speak  of  presently,  have  misled  him,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have  made 
his  calculation.  It  is  ireiy  fortunate  that  he  did  not,  since  the  discovery  of 
a  result  perfectly  impossible  would  perhaps  have  been  followed  by  the 
necessary  consequence  of  striking  out  the  notice  altogether. 

^  As,  however,  there  were  also  annalists,  who  took  notice  of  this^  we 
read  of  cohorts  of  600  men:  Vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  1093. 
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tained  thirty  centuries  of  thirty  men  each,  consequently 
900  men:  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  where  everything 
was  so  regular  and  symmetrical^  all  five  would  have  been 
of  equal  strength:  consequently  the  legion,  according  to 
the  scheme,  contained  4500  men.**®  Of  these  400  were 
hastates,  900  principes,  and  900  triarians^ — 2200  heavy- 
amied  troops  of  the  line:  200  hastates,  and  900  rorarians, 
— 1 100  light-anned  men :  the  same  proportion  which  existed 
among  the  Greeks  between  the  latter  and  the  hoplitcs, 
and  which  was,  probably,  the  same  among  the  Romans, 
so  long  as  the  phalangite  arrangement  continued.^  The 
900  acoenai  were  a  depdt  batallion,  which  followed  the 
legion  into  the  field.^ 

Bespecting  the  three  cohorts  of  the  hoplites  we  learn 
from  Varro^,  that  the  hastates  had  spears,  the  principes 

*"*  Livj'b  statement  of  500  does  not  agree  with  this,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  war,  when  there  were  only  27  tribes,  the  cohort  could  only  contain 
810,  the  legion  4050  men.  This  would  agree  with  the  proposed  alteration 
quaiarmU  mUUbtu;  which  should  not  have  been  ventored  upon  at  all  so^ong  as 
an  explanation  was  wanting,  according  to  which  die  number  of  the  oonstitn- 
ent  parts  produced  thus  much  without  being  forced :  and  perhaps  there  is 
here  indeed  a  slip  of  the  pen;  it  is  possible  that  the  annalist,  whom  Livy  had 
before  him,  stated  here  the  actual  strength,  and  had  clearly  known  before- 
hand, that  he  was  giTing  a  scheme.  I  should  not,  however,  like  to  alter  the 
text,  not  only  because  livy  has  fiEdlen  into  an  errour  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  but  because  he  may  have  been  led  into  it  by  his  annalists,  if  the  lat- 
ter wisht  to  give,  in  round  numbers,  the  strength  which  the  legion  would 
have  had  after  the  completion  of  the  35  tribes,  if  its  constitution  had  not 
been  altered:  namely  cohorts  of  1050  men. 

»  Vol.i.  p.4Safoll, 

^  ^YoL  I.  p.  480.  foil  There  is  clearly  an  errour  in  the  text  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  the  legion.  According  to  the  text  there  were  only 
600  hastates  altogether,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  there  were  as  a  fact  900. 
Nor  will  the  legion  according  to  the  text  contain,  as  it  should  by  Niebuhr's 
statement  just  before,  4500.  For  2200  heavy  armed  -{-1100  light  armed 
•f  900  accensi  =  4200.  Niebuhr  probably  intended  to  write.  **  Of  these 
600  were  hastates,  900  principes,  and  900  triarians,  2400  heavy-armed  troops 
of  the  line:  300  hastates,  and  900  rorarians,  1200  light  armed  men.'*  In  all 
with  the  900  accensi,  4500.    Tkanslators. 

**  De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  16.  (it.  p.  26.)  Hastati  dicti  qui  primi  hastis  pugna- 
bant,  pilani  qui  pilis,  principes  qui  a  jnindpio  gladiis:  ea  post  commutata  ro 
mihtari  minus  illnstria  sunt.  ^ 
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swords,  and  the  triarians  pila,  whence  'they  were  called 
pilani;  and  that  the  explanation  of  these  names  had  be- 
come obscure  through  the  change  in  military  affitirs.  And 
indeed  not  only  did  the  name  pilani  disappear,  but  it  hap- 
pened by  a  caprice  of  &te,  that  in  the  manipular  legion, 
which  Polybius  describes,  and  which  for  the  advantage  of 
a  simple  expression  we  may  call  the  middle  one,  those  only 
who  were  then  called  triarians  carried  spears ;  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  front  line  pila,  notwithstanding  the  name  of 
one  of  them.  But  what  Yarro  expressly  teaches  us,  would 
even  follow  £rom  the  names  pilani  and  antepilani.  We 
cannot  perhaps  conclude  from  Yarro's  account,  that  the 
principes  had  entirely  laid  aside  the  lance:  it  is  very  im- 
probable, that  their  imagination  would  have  been  fright- 
ened by  this  apparently  defenceless  state  when  opposed  to 
an  enemy  aimed  with  it:  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred,  that  the  hastates  still  continued  to  be 
provided  only  with  the  knives  customary  before,  while  the 
former  on  the  other  hand  received  the  strong,  straight, 
two-edged  blades  adapted  for  thrusting,  and  which  they 
were  trained  to  use  in  fighting. 

There  were  heavy-anned  and  light^trmed  hastates;  the 
latter  armed  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  light  troops  of  the 
legion  were  subsequently:  and  slingers,  who  were  omitted 
when  the  legion  was  changed:  these  are  the  rorarians  of 
Livy.  The  arms  of  the  former  were  those  of  the  fourth 
class  of  Servius:  the  name  of  the  rorarians  must  originally 
have  signified  slingers  ^9*;  for  such  were  the  light  troops  of 
the  fifth  class;  although  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  light-armed  hastates,  and  was  used  to  designate  them 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Plautus.^  The  phalanx  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  first  three  classes :  so  long  as  the  consti-^ 
tution  of  the  centuries  remained  unaltered,  no  change  can 

'"*  Here  for  once  the  ancient  etjmologistfl  have  hit  upon  the  tmth;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  miss  it:  drippers,  sprinklers,  becanse  single  drops  fall 
iquod  rorat\  before  the  rain  ponra  down. 

"  Varro,  de  ling.  Lat  vii.  S.  (vi.  p.  92.) 
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hare  been  made  in  their  arms  any  more  than  in  tliose  of 
the  light  troopa.    The  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  how  they  were  now  distributed,  is  afforded 
us  by  the  principes  and  triarians.     It  cannot  possibly  be 
disputed^  that  the  former  are  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  first 
class:  their  magnificent  arms^^  and  the  name  itself  point 
thither:  but  their  thirty  centuries  do  not  yet  exhaust  those 
of  the  junioTB  of  this  class.    The  remaining  ten  are  to  be 
found  without  doubt  among  the  triarians,  whose  name  can- 
not have  reference  to  their  number^,  but  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  their  cohort  consisting  of  three   divisions: 
the  conlingents  of  the  three  classes^:  that  is,  the  ten  re- 
maining centuries  of  the  firsts  and  just  as  many  from  the 
second  and  third  classes.     The  two  latter  however  fur- 
nisht  an  equal  number  for  their  hastates,  on  account  of  the 
strength   of  their  centuries  compared  with   those  of  the 
firsts     Thus  it  follows,  that  thirty  centuries  of  the  first 
class  had  received  good  swords,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance without  laying  down  their  lances:  ten  had  received 
pila  instead  of  the  lances;  and  likewise  each  ten  of  the 
twenty,  which  were  fumisht  by  each  of  the  two  following 
classes:    the    other    halves  of  their  contingents  remained 
unaltered,  hke  those  of  the  hu9t  classes.     As  to  the  state- 
ment of  Livy  that  the  first  three  cohorts,  ascending  from 
the  hastates,  were  formed  of  proportionably  older  and  more 
experienced  soldiers,  it  is,  like  the  representation  he  gives 
of  the  triarians,  quite  an  improper  application  of  what  he 
knew  of  the  arrangement  of  the  middle  legion,  and  here 

***  Insigiiibns  nuucime  annis:  JArj,  yiii.  8. 

*  Triariass  eaonot  Agmfy  the  Mrd:  that  would  be  Tertiarii, 

"*  A  trace  of  this  is  perceptible  in  Livy^s  misunderstood  state- 
meots  of  the  three  diyisions  of  each  ordo,  each  of  which  was  again 
divided  into  three.  Hence  also  the  name  of  primtu  pilug  is  probably 
derired:  it  is  natural  that  the  pilani  of  the  first  class  rankt  before 
tbose  of  the  second,  and  these  again  in  their  tarn.  (Compare  above* 
note  185.) 

•^  Compare  Vol  i.  p.  479 
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absolutely  false.  The  soldiers  were  not  divided  aooordin^ 
to  age  and  experience  in  war  into  the  four  orders  of  the 
infantry,  as  Poljbius  has  described,  tintil  the  170  centu- 
ries of  the  militia  ceast  to  exist,  and  the  levies  were  made 
directly  from  the  tribes. 

His  account  of  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  the 
five  cohorts  in  battle  is  perhaps  equally  erroneous.  Their 
maniples  may  have  been  arranged  while  marching  ^^  in  the 
manner  he  describes:  respecting  the  accensi  one  does  not 
see  why  a  place  should  have  been  assigned  them  in  the 
battle,  unarmed  as  they  were,  since  those  who  were  wanted 
as  a  reserve  were  placed  in  the  ranks:  and  the  rorarians 
could  not  occupy  the  place  behind  the  triarians,  till  they 
had  retreated  to  their  rear  as  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  line 
commenced  fighting.  For  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rorarians, 
to  open  the  battle  together  with  the  light-armed  hastates, 
who  afterwards  withdrew  behind  the  heavy-armed  hastates, 
and  must  have  formed  the  last  parts  of  the  phalanx  of  their 
cohort.  The  arrangement  of  the  maniples  according  to 
gradations,  which  he  evidently  conceives  to  have  been  the 
case  with  all  five,  can  therefore  at  the  utmost  be  true  of 
the  first  three  cohorts.  But  probably  no  unchangeable 
rule  prevailed  here:  it  was  indeed  a  wise  maxim  in  the 
Boman  tactic,  to  begin  the  battle  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble niunber  of  their  forces,  to  demand  of  these  the  utmost 
exertions,  and  while  the  enemy  was  growing  tired,  to  re- 
serve the  greatest  possible  force  for  the  decisive  moments 
and  at  last  for  following  np  the  victory.  But  if  the  enemy 
rusht  onwards  with  great  numbers  and  vehemently,  or 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Roman  tactic,  the  maniples  of 
the  single  ordines  were  certainly  not  led  out  one  after  the 

^  In  the  agmen  qvadratumf  where  the  front  of  the  anny  drawn  up 
for  battle  was  the  same  as  in  marching;  whereas  in  the  agmen  bngmn  the 
maniples  of  each  cohort  formed,  according  to  circnmBtances,  on  the 
right  or  the  left  wing,  heads  of  colimms  by  means  of  a  quarter  wheel- 
ing ronnd:  and  according  to  circumstances  perhaps  each  column  of  a 
cohort  also  stept  in  behind  another. 
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Other,  but  undoubtedly  advanced  with  their  united  force. 
If  the  maniples  of  the  hastates  and  principes,  placed  alter- 
nately, formed  the  &ont,  this  arrangement  was  in  reality 
the  same  that  Pyrrhus  adopted,  when  he  drew  up  alter- 
nately batallions  of  phalangites  and  of  such  as  were  armed 
according  to  the  Eoman  fiishion.  It  is  clear  that  passages 
were  left  open^  in  order  to  let  the  light-armed  troops  pass 
through  :  and  these  also  enabled  the  triarians  to  come  for* 
ward,  if  the  later  arrangement  really  existed  already.  And 
certainly  the  advance  of  a  troop  which  hurled  the  pila, 
might  give  a  complete  shock  to  an  enemy,  that  had  worn 
himself  out  by  contending  against  spears  and  swords,  or 
wrest  fix)m  him  again  the  advantages  he  had  already 
gained:  still  it  did  not  afford  that  protection,  which  the 
advance  of  the  triarians  armed  with  spears  secured  to  lines 
that  were  overwhelmed :  and  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  possibility,  that  the  pilani,  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Livy  transfers  &om  the  constitution  of  the  later  legion, 
took  their  share  in  the  battle,  before  the  ranks  of  the  has- 
tates and  principes  came  up.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  Gallic  wars,  through  which,  as  it  is  said,  and  the 
statement  may  easily  be  believed,  this  weapon  came  into 
use.  The  Celts  sought  to  fight  man  against  man;  their 
size  and  fury  were  then  dreaded  by  the  Bomans;  lances 
they  would  have  seized,  pulled  down,  and  opened  to  them- 
selves a  passage.  A  pilum  stuck  fast  into  the  great  but 
weak  shield  of  the  Gauls,  even  though  it  did  not  pierce 
through  it,  made  it  awkward  to  use,  and  exposed  the  un- 
protected body  of  the  bearer  to  other  missiles,  before  the 
armies  came  to  close  quarters.  And  in  order  to  have  its 
proper  effect,  the  pilum  in  general  required  to  be  hurled  at 
a  certain  distance,  which  no  longer  existed,  when  the  first 
two  cohorts  were  engaged  in  close  combat. 

There  is  likewise  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of 
another  statement,  that  the  size  of  the  shields  was  in- 
creased, in  order  to  withstand  the  swords  of  the  Gauls'^, 

»»  Plutarch,  Camill  40. 
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against  which  the  brazen  Argolic  shields  afforded  no  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time  the  dearth  of  brass,  which  was 
doubled  in  value  in  the  time  of  distress  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  must  have  recommended  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  ones.  They  were  therefore  made  of  htths,  which 
were  cased  with  the  hide  of  an  ox*^;  and  the  edges  -were 
covered  with  an  iron  rim.  Iron  now  began  generally  to 
supply  the  place  of  brass  in  the  armour,  perhaps  merely 
on  account  of  the  high  price  to  which  the  latter  had  risen, 
not  for  its  greater  useftilness. 

In  what  way  the  Boman  soldiers  used  pila  and  swords 
when  they  were  drawn  up  ten  men  deep,  I  shall  shew  in 
my  account  of  the  middle  arrangement  of  the  legion,  which 
followed  the  one  I  have  just  explained. 

The  Romans  did  not  yet  rely  upon  being  able  to  give 
to  all  the  troops  of  the  line  that  personal  training,  which 
the  use  of  these  weapons  required:  here  too  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  system  was  gradual;  and  is  still  con- 
tinued for  awhile,  though  within  narrower  limits^  along 
with  the  new  and  more  perfect  system.  In  this  case  also 
time  gave  the  latter  its  full  development,  and  rendered  the 
former  first  unimportant,  and  then  superfluous.  But  while 
the  phalangite  became  torpid  in  the  mass,  there  began 
with  personal  training  an  era  of  independent  and  new  life 
for  the  Boman  soldier,  whose  own  ability  did  not  remain 
confined  to  service  in  the  army.  Here  the  rulers  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  preparing  new  means  for  the  wants 
of  the  times:  of  doing  away  with  what  was  antiquated 
and  a  hindrance:  some  persons  however  did  not  re- 
cognise the  same  necessity  in  the  forms  of  the  state, 
because  what  was  just  and  better  was  opposed  to  their 
own  advantage:  but  the  force  of  time  was  stronger  than 
their  stubbornness,  and  the  excess  of  the  evil  helpt  to 
remove  it. 


**  This  however  was  nothing  new,  as  the  shield  with  the  Gabine  treatf 
npon  it  shews:  yoL  L  p.  512. 


lo: 
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Ihb  Samnites  were  then  in  the  fulness  of  their 
strength:  in  extent  of  territory,  and  of  popidation  too,  they 
were  certainly  far  superior  to  Borne  and  her  allies.  Their 
tribes  extended  from  the  Lower  sea,  where  they  separated 
Campania  firom  Lucania,  right  up  the  Upper^^:  towards 
the  Liris,  in  the  mountains  of  Lucania,  and  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Apulia,  their  territories  embraced  &r  more 
than  the  space  which  bears  the  name  of  Samnium  upon 
the  maps:  but  the  Campanians  and  Lucanians  had  become 
estranged  from  the  mother  people.  Samnium  itself  how* 
ever  was  not  a  single  state,  but  a  confederacy  of  different 
and  independent  countries,  which  were  consequently  jealous 
of  their  confederates,  in  maintaining  their  own  independence. 
One  of  them,  the  Pentrians,  took  no  part  in  one  campaign' 
in  the  midst  of  the  WEir  against  the  Bomans:  a  part  of  the 
Sanmites  received  the  Boman  municipium^:  namely,  the 
Gaudines,  of  whom  Sp.  Postumius  was  a  municeps^.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance  there  were  four  of  these  Samnite 
tribes,  in  accordance  vrith  the  regulative  number  of  the 
Sabellians^,  like  that  of  the  Marsian  confederacy:  the 
Gaudines,  Hirpinians,  Pentrians,  and  Frentanians:  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  had  certainly  not  become  separated  from  them 
yet,  since  they  are  at  that  time  expressly  reckoned  among 
the   Samnites  by  foreiners.     The  southern  country  fix>m 

*»«  Vol  I.  pp.  91,  92.  •  (Livy,  xxii.  61  ?) 

»  VeUeins,  1. 14.  *  Vol.  n.  pp.  62,  63.  •  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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Surrentuiu  to  tke  Silarus  may  have  contained  none  but 
allied  or  subject  places,  and  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
confederacy.  The  bond  of  the  Samnite  tribes  wajs  the 
same  as  the  bond  by  which  the  three  members  of  the 
Roman  confederacy  were  united :  mutual  municipium,  and 
diets  at  which  the  chie&  of  the  nation  and  committees  of 
the  senates  met  together.  It  is  clear,  that  nothing  was  de- 
cided by  their  deliberations,  but  that  every  thing  had  to  be 
laid  before  the  council  and  commonalty  of  each  country: 
but  if  the  general  opinion  was  loudly  exprest  and  had  long 
demanded  what  the  assembled  deputies  now  proposed,  the 
latter,  might,  without  fear  of  being  made  responsible,  ordain 
and  carry  into  execution  what  had  not  yet  been  brought 
before  the  soverain  power  and  sanctioned  by  it.  It  is  further 
clear  and  is  confirmed  by  examples,  that  the  chie&  of  the 
country  could  summon  extraordinary  diets:  according  to 
analogy  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  considered  as 
certain  that  the  supreme  command  belonged  to  each  coun- 
try in  turn.  The  dictator  of  all  Samnium  had  the  name 
of  Imperator**^:  whether  it  be,  that  the  chief  magistracy 
among  each  people  was  so  called,  or  that  the  Pretor  or 
Meddix  to  whom  this  dignity  was  given  in  the  turn  of  his 
nation,  then  received  the  honour  of  this  name.  The  Sam- 
nites  were  a  mixt  race  of  Oscans  and  Sabines;  the  difie- 
rent  peoples  perhaps  in  different  proportions:  it  is  dear, 
that  the  immigrants  were  once  the  ruling  class:  but  they 
had  become  united  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  one 
people,  and  had  not  remained  separated  like  the  Luca- 
nians;  it  was  by  this  real  union  that  the  nation  was  so 
strong.  Their  habits  and  character  were  Sabellian,  their 
language  Oscan. 

Italy  could  not  contain  Rome  and  Samnium  by  the  side 
of  one  another.  If  the  Samnites  had  measured  themselves 
and  the  state,  which  they  were  obliged  either  to  conquer 
or  to  submit  to,  not  merely  by  the  number  of  the  popuk- 

*»  Vol  I.  p.  107. 
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tion  or  by  the  courage  and  warlike  spirit  of  each,  if  they 
had  like  the  Italicans  of  the  seventh  century  drawn  together 
their  soverainty  into  one  capital  in  order  to  form  a  central 
point,  as  the  only  means  of  ejecting  a  perfect  union  of  a 
state  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  then  the 
soTerainty  would  have  belonged  to  their  nation.  This  is 
attested  by  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eomans, 
and  of  their  unshaken  perseverance,  of  their  sufiFerings, 
and  their  destruction,  notwithstanding  the  fiJsehoods 
and  dishonest  detractions  of  this  history.  It  must  be  ao- 
knowledged,  that  the  Samnites,  and  all  the  greater  nations 
of  Italy  fell  through  the  folly  of  struggling  for  victory 
and  preservation  with  those  means  and  institutions  alone, 
which,  while  unimpaired  and  imexhausted,  had  &iled  in 
the  first  contest,  while  the  Eomans,  unceasingly  thinking 
of  their  objects  and  preparing  what  was  adapted  to  them, 
trained  themselves  under  the  victories  of  their  enemies, 
like  vigorous  youths  under  a  hard  master. 

The  Samnites  had  ruled  at  Capua  from  the  year  331 : 
but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  Oscans  and  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Tuscans  mixt  with  them: 
and  the  mildness  of  the  Sabellian  character,  although  the 
ruling  Sabellians,  just  like  the  Lucanians,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  populus  as  Campanians*,  was 
favorable  to  their  preserving  or  gaining  the  liberties  of  a 
kindly  treated  plebs.  He  who  is  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  orders  in  Italy,  must  see  plainly, 
that  the  1600  knights  at  Capua,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  revolt  firom  Rome,  were  the  Sabellian  houses,  four 
tribes**^,  which  had  refused  to  ratify  the  plebiscitum  re- 
specting the  league  with  the  Latins  and  the  allies  against 
Borne  and  Samnium.  A  revolution  which  did  not  go  so 
iar  as  to  expel  the  Sabellians,  or  to  degrade  them  so  much 
as  the  knights  at  Florence  by  the  ordinance  of  justice,  but 
still  deprived  them  of  the  soverainty  and  restored  to  the 
old  people  such  a  share  in  it,  that  they  could  decide  against 

*  Vol  I.  p.  «3.  *"  Vol  u.  p.  84.  foil. 
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the  inclinations  of  the  Campanian  patiicianSy  aocoimte  for 
the  enmity  which  Capita  shews  against  Samnium.  It  is 
true  that  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  colonies 
were  often  ungrateful,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the 
first  reception  of  the  Samnites  at  Yultumum  the  hlood  and 
manners  of  the  Sabellian  houses  may  have  been  greatly  mixt 
and  become  estranged  firom  the  Samnite  character.  Still  it 
is  only  by  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  that  it  can 
be  explained,  how,  notwithstanding  the  Samnite  colony, 
contempt  and  hatred  had  taken  root  between  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains, 
as  bitterly  as  once  between  the  effeminate  citizens  of  Vultur* 
num  and  the  old  Sabellians,  when  the  latter  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  jewel 
which  Italy  contains  in  its  whole  extent.  The  dissensions  of 
the  populus  and  the  plebs,  of  which  the  former  regarded 
their  mighty  neighbours,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a  well- 
disposed  colony,  yet  with  very  different  eyes  from  the 
latter, — ^nay  may  even  have  expected  firom  them  protection 
and  assistance, —  explain  fiirther  the  weakness  of  Capua 
at  that  time.  This  city,  which  is  mentioned  together  with 
Rome  and  Carthage,  which  could  indulge  in  dreams  of  the 
soverainty  of  Italy,  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  Rome  at 
that  time  either  in  size  or  population.  But  the  population 
within  the  ringwalls  of  a  city  did  not  give  the  standard  of 
their  military  power,  nor  even  the  number  of  fireemen,  but 
only  that  of  the  citizens  who  lived  in  unison.  The  number 
of  slaves  must  have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladia- 
tors arose:  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the  arts,  which 
were  practist  by  slaves  in  the  ancient  republics,  although 
superintended  by  fireemen^  leads  us  to  suppose  an  over- 
whelming number  of  them  in  every  manufacturing  town. 
It  may  be  that  the  cultivation  of  the  richest  fields  in  the 
world  occupied  many  freemen  as  well;  but  a  city  which  re- 
veled in  the  highest  luxury  and  the  wildest  licentiousness, 
whose  main  street — the  Seplasia — counted  shops  upon 
shops,  where  ointments  and  perfumes  were  sold;  a  city  in 
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which  8uch  a  senate  and  such  a  people  quarreled,  as 
PacuviuB  CalaviuB  misused  against  one  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Haonibalian  war:  in  which  the  people 
forgot  so  shamelesslj  all  respect  for  the  goyemment,  from 
want  of  feeling  for  its  dignity,  not  from  indignation  at  its 
piofimation  by  unworthy  men:  in  which  licentiousness  went 
(Hi  after  the  most  frightful  judgement  had  overtaken  her 
most  distinguisht  citizens,  and  only  the  lowest  rabble  was 
lefl  in  her:  such  a  city  is  judged  in  history.  Still  the 
Campanians  shewed  themselves  &ith&l  and  noble  after  the 
Caudine  misfortune,  and  Decius  Magius  may  be  named  by 
the  side  of  the  best  of  the  Bomans:  nor  must  we  omit  to 
mentiony  that  the  plastic  arts  in  Campania  had  attained  the 
highth  of  Grecian  excellence.  Neither  the  paintings  nor 
the  coins  yield  to  Grecian  art:  the  artists  had  acquired  a 
gracefulness  which  the  Etruscans  never  reacht :  they  worked 
in  a  great  and  easy  style;  the  mechanical  execution  is  as 
excellent  as  the  idea,  which  the  artist  strove  to  represent 
from  his  soul.  The  Greek  mythology  in  the  Campanian 
works  of  art  leads  us  to  the  infallible  conclusion,  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  language  and  poetry  of  Greece:  and 
there  certainly  cannot  have  been  wanting  Campanian  poets 
and  writers  in  the  Greek  language,  though  no  memorial  has 
been  preserved  of  this  inoculated  literature.  They  possest 
one  species  of  literature  peculiar  to  themselves  in  burlesque 
comedies,  the  Attellanes,  which  seem  to  have  been  usually 
improvised,  and  in  the  representations  of  which,  either  imi- 
tations or  translations,  the  Boman  public  took  a  lively  plea- 
sure: from  them  is  descended  the  excellent  Pulcinello,  who 
like  Campania's  heaven  and  plains  has  remained  imchanged 
ia  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ruling  nations. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  name  Campanians  signifies  citizens 
of  Capua:  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  city.  Italy  at  that 
time  had  already  a  country  called  Campania,  though  with 
&r  narrower  limits  than  the  region  which  Augustus  ex- 
tended as  &r  as  the  Liris.  Capua  had  been  warlike,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Italian  law  of  nations  was  in  possession 
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of  extensive  territories.  Besides  the  real  Campanian  land, 
the  Phlegraean  fields,  there  belonged  to  the  city,  as  we  are 
expressly  informed,  the  Falemian  district,  the  SteUatiaa 
plain,  and  the  territories  of  the  subsequent  colonies  of  Vul- 
turnum,  Litemum,  and  the  ancient  Gfreek  Dicsearcliia.^^ 
But  in  addition  to  Capua's  own  possessions  just  mentioned^ 
there  belonged  to  Campania  the  &ee  towns,  which  lying  in 
a  circle  around  their  head  stood  to  Capua  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  towns  to  Rome.  The  citizens 
who  had  the  soverainty  at  Cum»,  AteUa,  Acerxae,  Calatda, 
Suessula  and  Casilinum  had  gone  forth  from  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  of  Capua.  The  great  and  populous  towns  of 
Nuceria  and  Nola,  the  latter,  according  to  the  language  of 
its  coins  and  the  representations  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  hel- 
lenised  population,  were  &ithful  to  the  Samnites  as  allied 
towns. 

The  Samnites  were  then  spreading  their  conquests 
from  the  upper  Yultumus  towards  the  Liris^  over  a  coun* 
try  in  which  old  Ausonian  tribes  had  maintained  them- 
selves. Among  these  the  Sidicinians  were  the  most  im- 
portant people,  whose  town  Teanum,  was  called  great  ^ 
even  among  the  largest  cities  of  Italy,  and  their  territory 
once  extended  as  &r  as  FregellaB.^^  Still  when  the  Sam- 
nites invaded  them,  they  despaired  of  their  own  power,  and 
sought  assistance  from  the  Campanians. 

At  this  lime  and  even  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
Campanian  legions  were  of  great  importance  among  the 
forein  hosts  which  sold  their  services  in  Sicily  ^^;  neither 

***  Salemnm  and  Buxentum,  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  Borne 
bj  the  destniction  of  the  Campanian  state,  caimot  haye  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Capaa  at  the  time  which  is  here  spoken  of:  when  they  probablj  came 
to  be  80,  will  bo  stated  hereafter. 

•  Strabo,  v.  c3.  §  9.  (p.  249).  "  Liyj,  viii.  22. 

"  The  Campanian  regiments  must  originally  have  been  nused  in 
Campania,  and  perhaps  kept  complete  hj  supplies  from  the  same 
quarter;  probably  in  consequence  of  stipulations.  In  the  courae  of 
time  howcTer  other  nations  (Samnites  and  Locanians)    probably  be- 
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their  courage  nor  their  military  service  is  found  fault  with, 
but  their  fidelity  is.  For  like  the  most  savage  barbarians 
they  wickedly  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  for  the  honour  of  soldiers : 
they  were  dreaded  by  the  cities,  where  they  were  quar- 
tered; they  incessantly  attempted  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  them,  and  when  they  succeeded,  they  acted  as 
highwaymen:  they  murdered  the  men,  and  divided  the 
women  and  children  among  them.  So  tempting  was  the 
service  in  Sicily  to  the  loose  vagabonds  of  these  countries, 
that  we  read  of  there  being  danger  in  the  time  of  Plato, 
lest  the  Greeks  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  island,  and 
their  cities  become  Punic  or  Oscan.*"  Thus  they  had 
aheady  made  themselves  masters  of  Entella,  and  also  in- 
habited Aetna.  The  militia  of  wealthy  Capua  resembled 
these  wild  vagabonds  only  in  their  name.  They  weie 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  near  Teanum  in  the  first  battle, 
and  retreated  towards  their  capital.  The  conquerors  fol- 
Wed,  deferring  the  war  against  the  Sidicinians;  they  crort 
the  Yultumus,  and  encampt  on  Mount  Tifata,  which  over- 
looks Capua.  From  this  place  they  ravaged  the  rich 
plains  around  the  city,  till  the  flames  of  the  farms  and  the 
country-houses  drew  the  Campanians  into  the  field,  and 
afforded  to  the  Samnites  the  wisht  for  opportimity  of  a 
new  battle.  A  second  easy  victory,  booty,  and  devastation, 
seemed  to  have  satisfied  them:  the  coimexion  of  the  narra- 
tive shews,  that  they  even  quitted  the  territory  of  Capua 


came  u  preralent  among  them  in  number,  as  foreinen  of  all  nations 
•moDg  the  regiments  of  Walloons  in  Spain.  The  Bomans  allowed 
no  recruiting  for  forein  countries,  and  probably  forbade  it  in  Campania 
also,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the  rule  there.  Nerertheless  the  name,  with 
remnants  of  the  old  stock,  might  yet  remain  for  a  long  while;  but  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles  we  hear  no  more  of  Campanians  but  of  Mamertines, 
as  the  general  name  of  the  Sabellian  mercenaries.  In  the  fifth  century, 
but  not  earlier,  we  also  find  T^henian  troops  in  Sicily  engaged  in  mer- 
cenary aenrioe. 

"'  Ep^  VII.  p.  S5S,  e.  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Flato. 
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entirely.  Piobably  their  men  when  called  upon  served  for 
the  booty,  without  pay:  hence  their  campaigns  never  had 
the  connexion  and  duration  of  the  Roman  ones. 

Capua  had  perhaps  little  cause  for  fearing  a  siege ;  but 
her  territory  lay  open  without  protection  to  the  yearly 
inroads  of  the  Samnites.  Nothing  but  the  alliance  of  a 
powerful  state  could  deliver  them  from  this  misfortune, 
or  fix>m  a  peace  such  as  the  victors  might  dictate. 

They  turned  their  eyes,  as  Livy  says^  towards  Borne, 
which  was  the  only  state  that  could  stand  the  contest  with 
the  Samnites  and  be  willing  to  venture  upon  it  But  since 
the  year  396  (401)  the  two  nations  had  been  united  by  a 
league,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  not  only 
by  the  approximation  of  their  frontiers,  which  were  for- 
merly separated  by  considerable  nations,  but  also  by  the 
danger  of  the  Gauls,  who  w^re  particularly  dreaded  in  that 
age.  It  is  true  that  a  league^  as  understood  by  the  Italian 
people,  was  very  far  from  being  always  an  union  for  mutual 
assistance.  According  to  the  notions  of  their  international 
law,  no  one  in  his  own  person  could  exercise  rights  in  a 
forein  state,  with  respect  to  any  business  whatsoever,  unless 
the  people  to  which  he  belonged  had  acquired  this  privilege 
for  its  citizens  by  mutual  and  express  assurance:  and  as 
nations  that  had  waged  war  against  one  another  needed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  order  to  enter  again  into  law&l  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  so  also  did  those  between  whom  oon^ 
nexions  were  fonned  for  the  first  time.  Then  they  also 
confined  their  mutual  right  of  war,  and  drew  limits,  within 
which^  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  each  was  allowed  to 
occupy  places  and  to  subdue  them.  In  the  limits  however 
assigned  to  one,  the  other  was  justified  indeed  in  making 
conquests,  if  war  led  him  so  fiir,  but  he  might  only  cany 
away  men  and  property;  the  towns  and  the  land  he  was 
bound  to  give  up  to  his  ally.*"    Capua  had  without  doubt 

*"  This  IB  clear  ftom  the  ancient  treatieB  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
Rome  and  the  Aetolians,  and  in  reference  to  Samnium  from  Livy  tiu.  l. 
Pacem — InUiquejiu  advenut  SidieiMoe  petierunL 
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oonsideiable  intercourse  with  Rome;  the  contrary  is  in  &ct 
inconceivable,  and  even  the  name  of  the  Porta  Capena  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof:  consequently  it  may  have  had  a 
treaty  also,  which  however  can  only  have  affected  such  rela- 
tions of  the  citizens  as  are  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  that  the  league  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites  did  not  mention  the  Gampanians,  and  had  in  no 
way  conceded  to  the  Samnites  the  right  of  subduing  them: 
but  it  surely  was  never  concluded  by  the  Romans  alone^ 
without  the  participation  of  the  two  nations  in  alliance  with 
them,  which  by  their  situation  were  much  more  concerned 
in  it  than   Rome  herself.     It  is  utterly  impossible,  that 
Latium,  which  was  so  completely  united  with  Rome,  should 
not  have  had  an  equal  share  in  concluding  it:  but  it  is  just 
as  inconceivable,  that  it  should  only  have  been  Rome  from 
which  the  Campanians  sought  protection,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  with  her,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  by  submit- 
ting to  her  sovereignty.     This  is  Livy's  representation, 
founded  upon  the  folly  of  supposing,  that   Latium  was 
legally  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Roman  republic,  though 
it  had  for  some  years  been  wavering  in  its  fidelity.***    But 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  Latins  were  as  free  in  regard  to 
Rome  as  any  allied  state  has  ever  been;  they  would  never 
have  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  merely  to 
please  Rome,  and  according  to  his  own  representation  they 
were  involved  in  it.*^     During  its  progress,  the  year  408 
(413),  in  which  the  Roman  army  revolted,  passes  away  in 
a  roost  unaccountable  manner  without  any  mention  of  the 
Samnites;  without  their  attempting  to  repair  the  loss  of 
the  preceding  campaign  by  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  Romans :   then  in  the  year  following  the 
consul  leads  the  Roman  army  into  Sanmium,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  the  former  victories  were  not  lost  by  the  defense- 
less state  in  which  they  had  left  the  country.     Just  as  little 
do  the  Latins,  who  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 

•"  Livy,  vm.  2,  3.  »•  Livy,  as  above. 

I  2 
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Boman  war  even  in  the  year  before  ^*^,  ayail  themselves  of 
this  time.  The  armies,  which  fight  for  the  soverainty  of 
Campania  in  the  year  407  (412),  are  exceedingly  large, 
even  though  the  numbers  stated  may  be  exaggerated,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  Roman  armies  would  have  been 
opposed  by  a  hundred  thousand  Samnites;  four  Roman 
legions,  the  greatest  force  that  Rome  alone  could  have  sent 
into  the  field^  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  conquer 
them^  if  they  had  been  joined  only  by  the  Campanians  and 
Sidicinians.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Latin  war,  it  is 
remarkt  with  a  decision,  which  is  very  different  &om  the 
arbitrary  view  of  an  annalist,  that  it  was  like  a  civil  war, 
for  the  officers  had  frequently  served  as  collegues  in  the 
same  legions,  and  the  soldiers  by  the  side  of  one  another 
in  the  same  maniples.  *7  It  is  Airther  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  then  allied  to  the  Sam- 
nites ^^,  but  the  country  of  the  latter  was  invaded  by  the 
Latins  during  the  first  campaign.  ^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  Livy's  statement  is 
equally  false,  when  he  says,  that  Rome  conscientiously 
refiised  the  alliance  with  the  Campanians;  but  that  when 
the  deputies  offered  their  country  to  the  republic  as  pro- 
perty, they  regarded  the  protection  of  their  subjects  as  a 
higher  obligation  than  their  alliance  with  the  Sanmites.  ^ 
Capua  did  not  stand  to  Rome  in  this  relation  of  a  subject 
state;  the  revolt  of  subjects  would  have  been  revenged  by 
the  Romans  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  punish- 
ment they  inflicted  on  Capua  after  the  Latin  war:  no 
equal  alliance  ^^  would  have  been  granted  to  such  as  had 
by  their  own  free  choice  given  themselves  up  to  the 
Romans  as  subjects,  and  had  afterwards  proved  faith- 
less;   but  it  might    have  been    restored    to   allies   who 

•*•  Livy,  vu,  88.  "  Livy,  viii.  6  and  8. 

"  Livy,  vin.  6.  *•  Livy,  vu.  38. 

^  According  to  the  same  law  of  conscience,  which  commanded  them  to 
protect  their  client  against  their  nearest  relatiye. 

"  Livy,  xzni.  5. 
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bad  gone  aatraj,  especially  if  the  govemment  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  partj  attacht  to  the  Romans. 

The  Bomans  had  a  peculiarly  xeyerential  care  for  the 
good  &me  of  their  ancestors,  which  scrupulously  veiled 
their  unrighteous  deeds,  and  tried  to  give  to  all  their 
actions  the  appearance  of  a  good  cause  and  a  clean  con- 
sinenoe.  But  besides  this  dishonesty  which  arose  from  a 
laudable  motive,  an  excessively  foolish  vanity  led  them  to 
conceal  the  &ct,  that  the  republic  was  not  alwajrs  success- 
ful, great,  and  powerful,  but'  had  sometimes  been  even 
humble,  small,  and  weak:  a  folly  which  increast  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  strangers  to  their  antiquity.  Their 
oldest  annalists  seem  to  have  been  unbiassed;  the  later 
ones  unhesitatingly  indulged  in  boasting  fictions.  It  is  by 
these  that  Livy  was  deceived;  whether  he  was  also  misled  by 
the  pious  fiction  above-mentioned  and  the  delusions  of  a 
morbid  patriotism  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  may  be 
left  undecided:  but  all  these  causes  have  cooperated  in  creat- 
ing a  totally  untrue  representation  of  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latium;  and  consequently  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Campanians  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

I  have  already  been  often  obliged  to  confine  my  history 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  internal  want  of  truth  of  Livy's 
narrative  together  with  its  repetitions,  and  it  would  now  be 
necessary  to  do  so  again,  did  not  the  tolerably  minute 
account  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  separate  occurrences 
&vour  a  restoration  of  their  outlines  which  have  been  pur- 
posely distorted.  History  cannot  dispense  with  a  narration 
of  the  progress  of  those  great  occurrences,  by  which  Rome 
clomb  to  the  highth,  whence  it  could  aim  at  the  empire  of 
Italy.  I  venture  to  give  the  following  narrative,  convinced, 
that  it  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  claims 
to  be  historical;  but  at  the  same  time  well  aware,  that 
though  what  is  fictitious  may  be ,  recognised  and  rejected 
with  certainty,  yet  that  what  has  been  destroyed  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fictions,  can  only  be  inserted  in  the  gaps,  which 
thus  become  visible,  with  an  approximation  to  probability. 
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The  gods  did  not  deny  tkemselves  the  restoration  of  Pelops 
to  life,  although  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  the  ivory 
shoulder.  Our  labour  however  is  rather  to  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  student  of  nature,  who  frees  a  skeleton  of  fossil 
bones  carelessly  put  together,  from  the  additions  which 
have  fidsely  been  made  to  it:  and  if  fevored  by 
fortune  creates  what  is  now  wanting,  and  from  the  no- 
tion he  ha?  conceived  of  its  structure  represents  the  out- 
lines of  the  once  living  figure.  He  will  himself  modestly 
own,  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  single  combinations,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  is  able  to  guess  by  divi- 
nation at  the  eye,  the  colour,  and  the  real  form  of  life  in 
all  its  moveable  parts:  nevertheless  he  has  done  service  to 
science. 

In  the  year  407  (412)  Campanian  embassadors  ap- 
peared at  the  diet  of  the  Bomans  and  their  allies,  in  or- 
der to  be  admitted  among  them  and  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  Samnites.  Capua  offered  the  accession  of  the 
richest  city  of  Italy  and  of  those  that  belonged  to  her,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  attractive  to  ambition.  The 
Sidicinians  were  probably  admitted  with  them  as  their 
allies. 

The  senate  of  Eome,  which  had  the  presidency  in  that 
year,  caused  the  Samnites  to  be  informed  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  that  all  hostilities  against  the 
Campanians  and  Sidicinians  should  be  suspended ^^  The 
Samnites  however  saw  in  the  alliance  with  their  avowed 
enemies  a  breach  of  peace;  they  proudly  accepted  the  war, 
and  the  commanders  of  their  cohorts  received  orders  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  embassadors  to  invade  Campania. 

Both  the  consuls  led  armies  thither:  one  destined  to 
expel  the  enemy  from  the  coimtry  of  the  allies,  under  M. 
Valerius  Corvus :  the  second  was  to  cover  the  territory  of 
Capua  by  occupying  the  mountain  passes,  and  to  carry  the 
evils  of  the  war  into  Samnium  itself. 

'^  Otherwise  the  Samnites  in  the  treaty  of  404  (409)  would  not 
have  stipulated  for  the  right  of  making  war  against  the  SidicinianB. 
Livy,  VIII.  1. 
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Valerius  found  the  enemy  spread  between  the  Vultur- 
nufl  and  the  bay,  whei^e  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope,  prest 
by  the  Campanians,  the  ravagers  of  their  mother-state, 
were  in  alliance  with  Samnium^^,  since  the  most  formidable 
neighbour  to  a  state  always  causes  the  latter  to  seek  connex- 
ion with  his  enemy.  He  took  his  station  above  Ctmiae^  on 
mount  Gaums**,  at  that  time  firuitful  and  covered  with 
vines,  but  now  and  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Saracens 
naked  and  barren:  this  was  evidently  the  compulsory 
choice  of  an  army  driven  back  into  a  comer,  where  cut  off 
from  Capua,  having  the  sea  in  its  rear  and  the  deep  Yul- 
tumus  on  the  road  to  Rome,  it  was  irrecoverably  lost  in 
case  of  a  defeat.  The  history  of  the  first  events  of  the 
campaign,  of  the  engagements  which  had  compelled  the 
consul  to  retreat  thither,  and  which  gave  the  Samnites  the 
confidence  in  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  the  at- 
tack; this  knowledge,  like  almost  every  thing  which  might 
make  the  Samnite  wars  more  intelligible,  is  buried  in  eter- 
nal night. 

The  battle  at  Mount  Gaums,  seldom  as  it  is  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  it  decided,  like  the  praeroffaiiva,  upon  the  great 
contest  which  had  now  begun  between  Sabellians  and 
Latins  for  the  soverainty  of  the  world.  In  courage  and 
in  arms  the  Samnites  were  equal  to  the  Eomans:  the  latter 
had  borrowed  fi'om  the  former  the  best  of  their  arms*^: 

*"  liiyy,  vni.  22;  Bionysins,  Exc.  de  Legat  p.  2324.  R 

**  The  occurrences  after  the  battle  decide  for  this  xnotmt&in  against 
another  of  the  same  name  near  Nuceria  (Kckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  p.  1 14)^ 
If  it  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuceria,  the  Samnites  would 
have  adTanced  to  Saessula,  and  not  have  retreated:  this  mountain  too  was 
not  in  Campania. 

**  Sallust,  Cat  51.     (Compare however  above,  p.  99.)    The  expression 
that  the  lances  of  the  Samnites  glittered  (Livj,  vii.  33)  may  in  the  first 
place  he  rather  bold;  and  secondly  it  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the 
IHlnm,  as  among  the  Romans  also,  at  least  the  one  cohort  of  the  antesignani 
was  armed  with  lances. 
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it  was  not  militaiy  skill  wliicli  decided  tliis  day,  but  only 
the  perseyerance  and  probably  the  despair  of  the  army, 
which  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  annihilation. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Samnites,  men  of  the  moun- 
tains, lay  in  their  infiintry.  The  cavalry  of  the  Bomans^ 
always  their  worst  force,  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the 
iron  ranks.  Valerius  withdrew  it  and  distributed  it  upon 
the  flanks.  Thousands  had  fallen  around  the  Samnite 
standards,  which  the  Romans  incessantly  attackt  with  re- 
newed exertion :  both  armies,  according  to  Livy 's  beauti&l 
expression,  were  resolved  to  let  themselves  be  conquered  by 
nothing  but  death:  the  day  was  far  advanced;  and  then  a 
last  desperate  attack  decided  the  battle.  The  Samnites  re- 
treated; disorder  and  flight  became  general^  before  they 
reacht  their  fortified  camp.  This  they  abandoned  in  the 
night.  The  Samnite  soldiers  engaged  in  this  battle  said 
afterwards,  that  to  them  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  and  their  features  to  speak  forth  madness :  and 
that  from  this  sight  they  had  fled. 

From  Mount  Gaurus  they  retreated  towards  Suessula, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  Capua  to  Kola.  In  a  hostile  country,  in  this  thickly 
peopled  plain,  intersected  by  ditches  and  crost  by  planta- 
tions, the  retreat  was  quietly  eflected  behind  felled  trees, 
destroyed  bridges  and  burning  villages.  Valerius  had  been 
received  as  conqueror  by  the  exulting  Campanians;  but  a 
second  contest  yet  awaited  him  before  the  land  was  freed 
from  the  enemy. 

While  he  was  conquering  at  Mount  Gaurus,  the  army 
of  his  collegue  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  the  same  mountain-passes  or  in  others  close 
by,  where  the  Caudine  calamity  befell  the  Romans  twenty* 
one  years  afterwards.  The  frontier  of  Samnium  ran  near 
Capua:  the  first  town  was  Saticula:   thence  the  road  led 

***  The  adding  or  striking  out  of  the  negatiye  cannot  generally  be 
allowed  in  oonjectnral  criticism;  bat  here  I  ahoold  like  to  yentnre  to  read: 
tnm  capi,  non  occidi  Samnis. 
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oyer  the  motmtamfl  to  Beneyentum,  into  firuitful  and  smil- 
ing yalleys.  The  ranges  of  the  Apennines  run  here  paral- 
lel from  the  north  in  a  southerly  direction:  between  them 
Ke  well-watered  phuns;  the  road  passes  across  the  ridges 

of  the  mountains,  and  cuts  through  the  yalleys  enclosed  by 
them.«7 

On  this  road  the  consul  led  hia  army  carelessly,  be- 
cause, what  ought  to  haye  made  him  imeasy,  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  But  when  the  head  of  the  column  had 
already  reacbt  the  yalley,  the  Samnites  were  seen  on  the 
highths  of  the  moimtain-ridge  &om  which  it  was  descend- 
ing, extending  sidewards  into  the  wood,  which  covered  the 
entire  mountain  and  its  ranges.^  It  was  a  whole  army,  and 
already  on  the  move  to  attack  the  rear:  the  road  across 
the  opposite  mountains  was  blockt  up.  The  only  mode 
of  safety  was  to  retrace  their  steps;  but  their  return  might 
be  cut  off  before  this  could  be  effected.  In  this  dreadfiil 
danger,  the  tribune  P.  Decius  offered  with  the  hastates  and 
principes  of  one  legion,  together  sixteen  hundred  men^, 
to  seize  a  highth  commanding  the  road,  by  which  the 
Sanmites  were  hastening  down.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing it  Attackt  by  this  small  band  from  above  with  every 
kind  of  missile,  the  enemy  first  tried  to  dislodge  them. 
The  most  vehement  resistance,  and  the  voluntary  attacks 
of  the  two  cohorts  detained  them,  until  the  irrevocable 
moment  was  lost,  and  the  Koman  army  had  gained  again 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  whence  it  returned  in  safe 
order  to  a  better  position. 

In  the  mean  while  Decius  and  his  men  maintained  their 
position  with  incessant  fighting.  When  the  night  had  set 
in^  the   Samnites   encampt  around   the  highth  and   gave 

^  Compare  IAtj,  iz.  2,  with  the  narratiTe,  vii.  84,  which  is  Ij  itoelf 
Karodj  intelligible. 

"  I  grre  the  representatioTi  of  the  erent  related  by  JAvj,  which 
teems  to  me  after  repeated  consideration  to  b«  the  only  one  con- 
odTsble. 

*  1690:  a  centnry  at  that  time  contained  twenty-ieyen  men. 
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themselves  up  to  sleep:  after  the  second  watch  the  Bomans 
desc^ided  in  order  to  make  their  way  to  the  aimy  of  the 
consul.  They  were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  Samnites 
when  they  were  discovered:  their  courage  brought  them 
successfully  to  their  goal.  When  they  were  near  the  camp 
Decius  commanded  a  halt  to  be  made  till  daybreak:  it  did 
not  become  such  men,  he  said,  to  enter  under  the  shadow 
of  night.  As  soon  as  tidings  came,  that  those  who  had 
offered  themselves  to  death  for  the  safety  of  all  were  safe 
and  near,  every  one  hastened  to  meet  them:  the  tribune 
entered  the  camp  with  the  splendour  of  a  voluntary  tri- 
umph; and  the  consul  saluted  him  with  public  thanks. 
But  Decius  interrupted  the  idle  praise:  it  was  time^  he 
said,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation  at 
their  twofold  deception.  The  legions  are  said  to  have 
been  led  without  delay  towards  the  moimtains,  and  many 
of  the  enemies  that  were  disperst  to  have  been  cut  down^ 
and  many  to  have  fled.  Thirty  thousand,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  camp,  are  said  to  have  been  all  cut 
to  pieces  in  it  Even  leaving  out  of  question  the  manifest 
exaggeration  of  the  number,  I  relate  this  victoiy  with 
doubt,  because  there  is  not  the  most  distant  alluaon 
as  to  whether  the  object  of  the  campaign^  the  devastation 
of  Samniimi,  was  followed  up.  The  triumph  of  the  consul 
does  not  prove  it:  for  he  shared  undoubtedly  the  battle 
of  Suessula.  It  is  true  we  may  also  suppose,  that  it  was 
the  retreat  of  his  oollegue  to  Cumae,  which  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  victory. 

Those  with  whom  A.  Cornelius  fought  may  have  been 
a  militia  which  protected  their  homes,  while  the  kernel  of 
the  army  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  Boman  historian  in  relating 
the  rewards  which  Decius  and  his  men  received.  The 
tribune  obtained,  besides  other  customary  distinctions,  a 
golden  crown,  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  magnificent  white 
bull  with  gilt  horns:  the  reward,  which  was  once  given  to 
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L.  MInucius.  The  soldiers  received  double  rations  for  the 
future,  and  two  suits  of  clothes  and  an  ox  each.  The 
army  testified  their  approval  of  the  consul's  gift  by  loud 
acclamations,  and  presented  Decius  with  a  garland  made  of 
twisted  grass,  the  honorary  reward  of  him  who  delivered  an 
army  firom  the  power  and  siege  of  an  enemy:  a  similar  one 
was  given  him  by  his  comrades.  He  offered  the  bull  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  and  presented  the  hundred 
oxen  to  his  soldiers;  and,  to  complete  their  feast,  all  the 
other  soldiers  in  the  army  gave  them  a  pound  of  com  and 
a  pitcher  of  wine. 

Against  Suessula  both  the  Boman  armies  may  have 
been  united  under  the  command  of  Valerius:  at  least  when 
he  pursued  the  enemy  from  that  place,  he  left  two  legions 
behind:  and  a  consular  army,  excepting  the  auxiliary 
troops,  did  not  contain  more. 

Here  the  army  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus  had  settled, 
bad  received  numerous  reinforcements  and  renewed  the 
devastation  of  Campania.  Valerius,  with  as  much  caution 
as  resolution,  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  fortified  camp: 
be  sent  away  all  the  baggage,  which  coidd  be  the  more 
easily  dispensed  with,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capua,  and  formed  a  small  camp,  which  contained  only  the 
armed  men,  probably  of  both  armies,  like  the  camp  of  the 
consuls  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Livius.  Deceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reckoning  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  such 
as  a  camp  of  this  extent  was  accustomed  to  contain,  the  Sam- 
nites  longed  to  storm  it:  but  their  generab  did  not  allow 
tbem.  Soon  obliged  to  range  over  the  country  in  search 
of  provisions,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  consul  to  venture  upon  such  excursions  to  a  greater 
distance :  this  was  his  object.  He  now  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  feebly  defended  camp :  two  legions  remained 
behind  as  a  garrison;  the  remaining  army  was  divided  into 
detachments  to  attack  the  scattered  troops  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  their  uniting  or  retreating.  Every  thing 
succeeded:  those  who  had  fought  to  the  death  in  battle- 
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array  at  Mount  Gaums  fled  in  consteroation  or  laid  down 
their  arms.  Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  were 
slain  and  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  standards, 
are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the  consul:  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Roman  accounts  of  trophies  gained 
by  victories  and  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  are  seldom  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  great  exaggeration:  and  this  is  seen 
so  glaringly  in  the  narratives  relating  to  persons  of  the 
Valerian  house,  that  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that 
Valerius  of  Antium  has  been  at  work  with  his  auda- 
cious £kbrications;  who,  usually  telling  &bles  from  inclina- 
tion, seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  here  fulfilling  a 
duty. 

Such  triumphs  Borne  had  not  yet  seen. 

M.  Valerius  was  the  first  general  of  his  age***,  and  no 
less  powerful  in  the  camp  by  his  amiable  disposition  than 
by  the  admiration  and  confidence  he  inspired.  In  the 
noble  games,  which  delighted  the  Boman  soldiers  in  the 
field  instead  of  the  dice  of  the  rude  hordes  in  the  thirty 
years'  war'^,  in  racing,  in  leaping,  and  in  raising  heavy 
levers**,  he  competed  with  every  lance-bearer  during  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  the  important  command:  he  ral- 
lied them  familiarly  and  listened  to  the  soldiers'  jokes  with- 
out taking  oflense.^  He  was  the  confidence  of  his  nation 
in  war  and  in  civil  afiairs;  he  brought  about  the  final  peace 
between  the  two  orders.  His  life  was  unexampled  in  the 
rich  fullness  of  fortune  and  the  long  enjoyment  of  it.  In 
his  twenty-ninth  year  he  conquered  the  Samnites,  in  his 
twenty-third  he  had  been  elected  to  his  first  consulship; 
forty-six  years  afterwards  he  was  invested  with  it  for  the 
sixth  time;  not  as  a  mere  gift  of  popular  &vour,  but  be- 


•"  livy,  VIII.  16. 

'*  As   their  habits   are  described  with    the  most  palpable    troth  in 
Simplicissimtis. 

**  Sallust,  Frag^.  Hist  p.  284.  ed.  Bip. 
••  Liyy.  m.  33. 
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cause  the  republic  in  a  very  trying  time  called  upon  the 
aged  hero.  It  is  delightful  for  a  great  mind  to  be  recog- 
nised in  early  youth,  and  to  be  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  ordinary  men  to  a  peculiar  position :  it  is  still  rarer  for 
such  a  man  to  find  his  people  steadily  looking  up  to  him 
for  half  a  century,  and  that  too  in  an  age,  in  which,  as  was 
the  case  with  Valerius,  the  days  of  his  fathers  were  ob- 
scured by  its  own  abundance  of  great  men.  Twenty-one 
times  did  he  occupy  the  curule  throne,  and  he  reacht  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  life.*^  He  lived  to  see  the  victory 
over  Pyrrhus  and  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  of  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundations:  it  is  true,  he  saw  himself  no 
longer  surroimded  by  great  characters,  and  in  the  happy 
time  of  development.^ 

In  the  same  year  407  (412)  a  detacht  Latin  army  in- 
vaded the  Pelignians,  a  tribe  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Samnites  and  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  them ;  an  un- 
dertaking, which  in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced  stands  in 
undeniable  connexion  with  the  whole  plan  of  this  glorious 
campaign. 

In  the  following  year,  the  supreme  command  must  have 
belonged  in  turn  to  the  Latins,  for  Some  was  paralysed  by 


»•  Plinjr,  H.  N.  vn.  4S. 

*  Oar  fiuhera,  before  we,  now  adTonced  in  jrears,  were  bom,  recog- 
DJaed  in  Gotz  and  the  other  poems  of  a  yoang  man,  who  waa  of*  the  same 
age  as  Valerias  in  his  first  consulship,  the  poet  who  would  rise  fiir  aboye 
aU  our  nation  possest,  and  who  could  neyer  be  excelled.  This  acknow- 
ledgement Gothe  has  been  enjoying  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  the 
third  generation  of  mature  men  afaready  look  up  to  him  as  the  first  of 
the  nation,  without  a  second  and  a  rival,  and  the  children  hear  his  name,  as 
the  Greeks  once  did  that  of  Homer.  He  has  liyed  to  see  our  literature, 
specially  on  his  account,  recognised  and  honored  in  forein  countries: 
but  he  has  outUyed  its  time  of  poetry  and  youth;  and  has  been  left  soli- 
tary. May  he  neyertheless,  enjoying  his  eternal  power,  still  cheerfully 
tany  among  us  for  a  long  while;  may  he  receive  fifom  us  as  old  men  the 
same  homage  which  we  paid  him  as  boys:  would  that  I  could  lay  before 
him  this  history  complete,  which  he  honors  with  his  favour.  (Written  hi 
thesammerof  1829.) 
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the  insurrection  of  tlie  armj:  not  a  single  military  occur- 
rence is  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  already  remarkt,  that 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  inactivity  all  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  previous  campaign  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  allies.  It  is  however  probable  that  during  the  year 
408  (413)  new  advantages  were  won,  but  by  the  Latins: 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  407  (412)  the  Sanmites, 
notwithstanding  the  great  battles  they  had  lost,  made 
inroads  on  both  sides  of  the  Vultumus,  and  even  as  far  as 
Suessa**^:  so  undauntedly  did  the  manly  people  get  over 
even  the  greatest  defeats.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
year  409  (413),  a  single  consular  army  under  L.  Aemilius 
penetrates  into  Samnium  without  any  hindrance.  The 
Sabellian  army  was  undoubtedly  stationed  in  another  dis- 
trict against  a  more  dangerous  enemy:  the  war  between 
Bome  and  Samnium  was  already  concluded  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

To  restore  peace  and  no  longer  waste  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation  on  a  very  distant  frontier,  was  imperatively 
necessary,  so  soon  as  there  was  danger  lest  the  fruits  of 
dear-bought  victories  might  have  been  won  for  others,  and 
the  republic  be  weakened  in  a  twofold  respect  and  brought 
into  danger.  After  the  victories  of  the  first  campaign  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Samnium  might  appear  nigh,  and 
in  that  case  Rome  would  have  deprived  herself  of  the 
counterpoise  agaiast  the  mighty  power  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Latium  and  Campania.  Peace  was  easily  concluded : 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  honour  of  Eome,  that  the  Sanmites 
contributed  the  amount  of  one  year's  pay,  and  fumisht  for 
the  army  a  supply  of  com  for  three  months ;  but  they  did 
not  lose  an  inch  of  land,  and  the  Romans  promist  not 
to  hinder  them  in  subduing  the  Sidicinians,  respecting 
whom  the  war  had  arisen,  and  whose  country,  if  united  to 
Samnium,   separated   Latium   and  Campania.     A  formal 

*"  livj,  Tii.  38.     The   Saessanians   requested  a  garrison  for   them- 
selves. 
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defeDfflye  alliance  between  the  two  states  ^^  followed  the 
peace,  or  was  contained  in  it.  This  could  only  be  directed 
against  those  by  whose  sides  the  Roman  soldiers  had  just 
before  been  fighting ;  but  whose  growing  power  now  ex- 
cilied  uneasiness  and  envy. 

*"  This  is  dear  from  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  war:  the  consnk  march 
tfaroogh  the  ooontiy  of  the  Marsians  and  PelignianB  and  acrofls  the  frontier 
of  Samninm  and  join  the  Samnites  near  Capua.    lAvy,  yul  6. 
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THE  LATIN  WAR. 


X HE  consular  year  began  at  that  time  in  summer,  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Olympic  year  ;  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  campaigns  generally  fell  in  the  autimm;  and  dur- 
ing the  cessation  of  war,  which  winter  brought,  changes 
and  revolutions  were  prepared.  In  the  year  409  (414), 
before  the  Sanmite  peace  was  concluded,  the  consul  C. 
Plautius  marcht,  still  in  accordance  with  the  league,  into 
the  field  against  the  Volscians  of  Privemum  and  Antium. 
The  former  purchast  peace  with  two  thirds  of  their  do- 
main land:  Latium  evidently  received  one  third  as  well  as 
Rome.  The  war  was  renewed  with  the  Antiatans  for  the 
possession  of  Satricum;  a  hard  won  victory  led  to  the  de- 
vastation of  their  territory  as  far  as  the  sea  coast 

But  when  Rome  had  abandoned  the  war  against  Sam- 
nium  in  consequence  of  a  peace,  which  was  without  any 
doubt  contrary  to  the  league,  new  connexions  were  of 
necessity  soon  formed.  The  Sidicinians  were  given  over 
to  the  Samnites  :  the  Campanians,  after  the  Roman  garri- 
sons had  been  withdrawn,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves 
except  in  the  continuance  of  their  alliance  with  the  Latins; 
they  were  indeed,  when  united,  strong  enough  to  invade 
Samnium  in  the  spring  of  the  same  consular  year  with  a 
great  army. 

Latium  and  the  Volscians  of  Antium,  and  all  of  the 
Volscian  name  that  may  have  remained  on  the  sea  coast, 
had  now  given  up  the  war  and  become  allied  to  one 
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another^^,  like  Rome  and  Samnium:  in  the  same  manner 
also  the  Aumncians, — ^the  Yolscians  on  the  Liris.  Fundi 
however  and  Formiae  kept  apart,  and  granted  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Romans:  as  to  the  Hemicans  the  triumphal 
Fasti  bear  witness  that  they  did  not  side  with  the  Latins: 
the  continuance  of  the  ancient  advantageous  league  proves, 
that  thej  must  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans: and  the  miserable  grudge  against  their  neighbours 
is  enough  to  explain,  why  they  were  hostile  to  the  Latins. 
But  Rome  even  imited  with  them  cannot  have  been  equal 
to  Latium  and  its  allies  in  the  number  of  its  popidation. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Latium  was  to  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing separated  &om  one  another:  a  connexion,  senselessly 
arranged,  had  come  to  the  end,  which  coidd  not  be  avoid- 
ded,  but  could  only  be  put  off  and  delayed.  But  as 
it  had  come  to  this,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
peaceably  as  separate  and  friendly  states:  a  hard  contest 
had  to  decide^  whether  Rome  shoidd  be  a  Latin  town,  or 
the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome:  and  for  this  the  nation 
elected  to  the  consulship  the  deliverer  of  the  Cornelian 
army  in  Samnium,  P.  Decius,  together  with  T.  Manlius. 
It  was  the  year  410  (415). 

The  Latins  meanwhile  wisht  to  avoid  the  war  by  means 
of  a  reconciliation:  which,  judged  of  according  to  the 
equality  of  two  perfectly  fiee  nations,  was  proposed  by  the 
one  which  must  have  possest  in  connexion  with  its  allies 
the  greatest  military  force,  rather  as  a  concession^  than  with 
any  degree  of  assumption.  So  fax  as  Livy's  narrative  may 
be  regarded  as  historical,  the  Romans  undertook,  at  least 
in  appearance,  to  mediate  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Sanmites.  Latin  embassadors,  the  ten  first  of  their  senate, 
and  even  the  two  pretors,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the 
senate  gave  them  an  audience  on  the  Capitol.  These  em- 
bassadors declared  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  that  it  was 
clear,  that  the  connexion  establisht  by  their  fore&thers 

•*•  Uvy,  viii.  5. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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was  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
that  a  change  must  be  made  either  by  war  or  treaty. 
They  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Borne, 
and  to  exchange  the  common  name  of  their  country  for 
that  of  the  first  among  all  the  Latin  towns.  The  Roman 
name  might  prevail  instead  of  the  Latin.  But  to  give  up 
any  part  of  its  dignity  and  freedom,  Latium  was  as  little 
compelled  as  it  was  willing,  being  now  at  the  head  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  There  was  only  one  true  way  of 
connecting  the  two  nations — by  a  common  government  and 
a  complete  union.  Rome  and  Latiiun  should  become  one 
nation:  half  of  the  senate  shoidd  consist  of  Latins,  and  one 
consul  be  chosen  from  Latium.  It  was  necessarily  implied 
in  this  proposal,  that  the  number  of  ihe  Roman  tribes 
should  be  doubled  by  as  many  Latin  ones;  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  magistracies  should  be  extended  to  all 
such  as  were  held  by  two  persons;  and  that  all  the  others 
should  be  made  capable  of  such  a  division  by  increasing 
their  number.  The  constitution  of  the  centuries  would 
scarcely  have  remained,  since,  if  the  place  of  election  had 
been  at  Rome,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  the 
Latins  must  have  foreseen,  that  their  people  would  appear 
ihere  in  a  minority. 

Such  a  proposal  was  scarcely  more  strongly  disliked  by 
the  nobles  than  by  every  Quirite,  who  thus  eaw  his  here- 
ditary share  in  the  supremacy  divided  and  curtailed. 
"What," — one  askt  of  the  other, — "shall  we  no  longer 
decide  our  own  affiurs?  the  strangers,  were  it  only  to  rule 
over  us,  will  unite  as  a  fitction  and  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
and  with  the  number  of  their  votes  will  give  the  decision 
to  the  minority^  even  when  it  is  the  very  smallest:  our 
youngest  tribes,  being  of  their  kra  and  living  in  their 
midst,  will  unite  themselves  to  them,  and  then  we  are  out- 
voted for  ever.  Will  that  indeed  be  concord  and  equality? 
Will  not  rather  unavoidable  exasperation  provoke  us  in  a 
few  years  to  take  up  arms  and  chase  the  forein  oppressors 
from  the  forum?"     And  however  much  party  spirit  may 
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in  such  caaes  create  dark  and  bloody  dreamB,  while  ezpe- 
rienoe  mostlj  brings  the  evil  in  a  less  violent  and  lasting 
form,  jet  we  may  still  maintain,  that  thia  contract  would 
not  have  accomplisht  its  object  much  betlier  than  the  consti- 
tution of  the  decemyiis,  the  plan  of  which  it  resembled 
very  much  on  a  larger  scale.  The  separation  between  the 
houses  and  the  commonalty^  thou^  in  other  respects  no 
longer  suitable,  was  still  so  in  regard  to  caodidateB  fov 
curule  offices;  for  the  advantages  still  remained,  which  the 
long  and  exclusive  possession  of  them,  had  gained, 
though  it  is  true  by  usurpation,  for  the  families  of  the 
first  order  through  historical  recollections  and.  woalth. 
The  only  Way  of  avoiding  this,  by  making  the  Roman 
orders  take  their  turn  every  other  year,  as  in  the  edilesbip, 
would  certainly  have  been  an  evil  in  the  highest  dignity. 
Nevertheless  equity  was  Entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Latins; 
they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  inferipur.to  the 
Bomans,  if  they  had  demanded  less;  and  with  whatever 
contempt  the  men  of  Setia  are  spoken  of,  Tuact^um  i^- 
nisht  the  noblest  &milie8  to  the  subsequent  Fasti.  But  the 
senators  opposed  it  all  the  more  bitterly,  as  the  result  of 
the  proposition  was  any  thing  but  certain.  They  accused 
the  Latins  of  peijuiy  and  faithlessness;  they  called  upon 
the  gods  to  avenge  their  cause.  It  seems  however  that 
individuals  were  not  wanting,  who  did  !aat  conceal  thisi^ 
wish  of  avoiding^  by  a  treaty^  leaving  the  consequences  and 
duration  of  it  to  heaven,  a  contest,  the  injustice  of 
which  'yrould  shock  ^vQry  well-disposed  mind,  and  which 
would  differ  little  from  a  civil  war.  In  opposition  to 
the^,  and  iSb  prevent  the  beginning  of  voting  in  fevour 
of  the'  proposition,  the  consul  T.  Manlius  declared,  that 
if  the  republic  should  cowardly  yield  to  these  demands, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  cut 
d^w^  the  first  Latin  he  saw  there. 

The  Roman  story  related,  that  after  the  gods  had  been 
repeatedly  invoked  in  the  senate  as  guardians  of  the  an*- 
cient  treaties,  the   Latin  pretor  L.  Annius  ©f  Setia,: who 

K  2 
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spoke  on  behalf  of  the  embassy,  dared  to  say,  that  he  defied 
the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  god  immediately  manifested  his 
presence  by  an  awfiil  peal  of  thunder  and  a  torrent  of  rain, 
and  shewed  that  he  would  revenge  his  insulted  majesty. 
Judgement  instantly  overtook  the  impious  man:  as  he 
hurried  down  the  steps  from  the  vestibule  of  the  temple*^ 
with  the  vehemence  of  anger,  he  fell  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  lay  there  a  corpse.^  The  authorities 
were  hardly  able  to  protect  the  embassadors,  so  long  bs 
they  were  within  the  Roman  territories,  from  the  wrath 
of  the  people. 

The  legions  of  their  republic,  united  with  the  allies, 
were  stationed  near  Capua  against  Samnium.^^  It  must 
be  supposed,  that  they  had  commenced  their  march  thither 
even  before  their  embassadors  went  to  Rome :  if  they  had 
expected  the  near  outbreak  of  a  Roman  war,  they  would 
hardly  then  have  sent  their  whole  force  to  the  most  remote 
distance. 

The  Romans  however  drew  up  and  prosecuted  a  plan 
for  the  campaign,  which  belongs  at  once  to  the  boldest  and 
the  deepest  that  have  ever  crowned  a  general  with  laurels. 
Two  consular  armies,  four  legions,  were  destined  for  the 
war:  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  aged,  and  civic  legions, 
remained  in  and  about  Rome,  under  the  pretor  L.  Papirius, 
who  was  made  dictator.**  It  was  probably  immediately 
after  the  negociations    were   broken  off,  that   the   armies 


**  The  Capitoline  temple  lay  upon  a  prepared  area,  which  ex- 
tended  in  front  of  it:  no  steps  can  have  led  to  it,  as  the  ancients 
neyer  placed  any  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  access  to  a 
building,  which  was  situated  upon  a  highth.  We  have  therefore 
probably  to  nnderstand  the  eenhm  gradual  which  led  from  the  Ve- 
Ubnxm  np  to  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

^  This  was  the  statement  of  almast  aU  the  annals:  exanimatMm 
auctorea  turn  omne$  naU:  lAry,  yni.  6;  tome  preferred  a  fit  of 
fainting,  in  order  to  have  somewhat  less  of  the  marvelloos:  and  these 
Xiiyy  followed. 

*»  Livy,  Till.  6.  «  layy,  vni.  12. 
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adyanced  by  rapid  marclies  into  Samnium  through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in 
all  of  which  the  treaty  with  the  Samnites  procured  them 
free  passage  and  quarters,  so  l^at  the  cohorts  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  could  join  them :  describing  the  arc,  the  chord  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  road  from  Rome  to  Capua.  If  the 
Latins  had  acted  wisely,  they  would  immediately  have 
broken  up  their  encampment  and  marcht  towards  Rome: 
they  would  then  have  cut  off  the  consuls  from  the  city, 
which  would  thus  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger;  they 
would  have  had  to  fight  against  the  Romans  alone;  and 
one  battle  gained  might  have  been  decisive,  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  turned  aside  firom  their  road  on  being  informed 
of  the  resolution  of  the  enemy;  while  the  loss  of  it  would 
not  have  been  ruinous  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  country  and  among  fortified  towns.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  in  Campania  was  completely  decisive  for  both  par- 
ties. If  the  Romans  had  only  taken  advcmtage  of  the 
distance  of  the  Latin  army  in  order  to  attack  single  towns, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  take  one  or  two ; 
if  then  the  army  of  the  Latins  and  the  Yolscians  had  ad- 
vanced to  protect  them,  the  Samnites  alone  would  have  been 
able  to  decide  the  contest  in  Campania,  and  if  Capua  had 
once  submitted  to  them,  there  woidd  then  have  been  little 
hope  for  the  Latins  of  ever  extending  their  empire  again  be- 
yond the  Yultumus.  Bift  the  stronger  mind  prescribes  to  its 
weaker  adversary  the  faults  which  he  is  to  commit.  The  very 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  fixt  the  Latin  army  in  the  very 
spot  where  it  stood:  for  it  was  still  uncertain,  whether  the 
Romans  would  leave  their  road,  and  if  so,  where,  or  whe- 
ther they  woidd  follow  it  as  &.r  as  Campania;  the  Latins 
were  induced  by  petty  motives  to  make  this  country  rather 
than  Latium  the  scene  of  war;  and  they  must  also  have 
easily  seen,  that  aimless  marches  hither  and  thither,  guided 
by  rumours,  would  completely  ruin  them.  The  Romans 
could  reckon  upon  these  considerations  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  would  not  abandon  Capua,  their  great  acquisition, 
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to  itself  and  its  want  of  courage:  and  upon  tliis  they  did 
reckon  in  their  campaign. 

So  thorough  was  the  fiilsification  of  the  Roman  annals, 
that  some  represented,  that  the  Samnites  did  not  join  the 
Romans  till  after  the  battle,  while  most  of  them  related 
reasonably,  that  the  Roman  army  marcht  upon  Capua 
united  with  the  Samnites.  *^  But  the  decisive  battle  did 
not  take  place  near  this  town,  but  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius.** 

When  the  two  armies  were  stationed  opposite  one 
another,  the  consuls  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  every 
one  under  penalty  of  death  from  engaging  in  single  combat 
at  the  outposts,  occasions  for  which  might  arise  the  more 
easily,  us  Romans  and  Latins  were  personally  acquainted 
with  one  another  from  former  campaigns.  It  might  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  because  a  creneral  enini£tement 
might  ea^y  We  arisen  in  consequent  at  an  iXo»ble 
time,  or  else  they  might  have  been  obliged  to  leave  an 
iftjary  unavenged:  perhaps  however  it  was  especially  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  quarrels  becoming 
•die  pxetext  for  forming  treacherous  designs  arising  out 
of  former  familiarity.*^  This  command  could  not  remain 
a  se<xet  to  the  enemy:  the  son  of  the  consul  Manlius,  who 
commanded  some  horsemen,  met  a  Tusculan  officer,  who 
made  a  mockery  of  the  wise  precaution  of  the  genends^ 
and  the  prudent  obedience  of  their  men.  The  young  man 
was  unable  to  control  his  anger ;   they  fought ;   and  the 

***  IAyj,  Tin.  11.  Compare  6, 10.  Dionysiiis  seizes  upon  the  lie  as  a 
sabject  for  political  discoarses.    Ezc.  de  Leg,  p.  2320.  2323.  R 

^  I  call  it  the  battle  of  Vesnyios:  Liyy  says  that  it  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  road  ad  Veaerim,  Hence  the  Romans  call 
it  the  battle  ad  Ve$erim :  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  was  a  place,  a 
moontain  or  a  rirer. 

**  Where  Livy  found  this  mentioned  as  the  canse,  viii.  6.  15,  the  danger 
of  treachery  must  be  meant:  and  the  words  ne  quo  errore  miliies  caperentur 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  softening  down;  error  instead  of  ddictum 
(see  Forcellini).  The  treachery  of  Boman  soldiers  was  an  unspeakable, 
an  inconceiyable  horronr. 
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arrogant  enemy  fell  by  his  lance.  Even  a  tender  heart 
could  not  have  pardoned  this:  the  insurrection  of  the  army 
two  years  hefore  may  have  left  behind  a  want  of  discipline, 
the  consequences  of  which  Were  highly  dangerous  in  such 
a  war,  in  which  all  hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that 
unconditional  military  obedience,  whereby  the  army  be- 
comes one  body,  of  which  the  general  is  the  soul,  and  with 
whom  alone  it  is  a  living  whole.  Livy's  description  of 
how  the  deluded  young  man  intoxicated  with  victory 
brought  the  bloody  q>oils  to  his  affrighted  fath^;  and  how 
the  latter  pronoimced  his  judgement  and  ordered  it  to  be 
executed,  is  magnificent:  but  a  stranger  Cannot  give  it  such 
a  prominent  place  in  his  history.  He  may  however  fol- 
lowing the  great  narrator  intimate,  how  the  comrades  of 
the  unhappy  youth  burnt  the  corpse  with  the  mournful 
trophies,  which,  had  they  been  won  in  lawful  battle,  would 
have  accompanied  him  in  the  triumph  of  his  father  and 
adorned  his  penates ;  how  the  soldiers,  while  the  father 
kept  his  heart  hardened,  lamented  the  youth;  how  the 
young  men  did  not  go  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  fled 
from  him  and  curst  him,  as  long  as  he  lived.  '^ 

In  a  dream  there  appeared  to  both  consuls  the  figure 
of  a  superhuman  being,  annoimcing  that  the  general 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  army  of  the 
other,  were  forfeited  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  and  to  mo- 
ther earth.  Both  agreed,  that  the  one,  whose  wing  first 
began  to  waver,  should  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the 
enemy  to  the  lower  world.  Even  before  the  battle  the 
sacrifice  boded  misfortune  to  Decius  ^^ :  it  matters  not,  he 


■•  Lbry,  Tin.  7. 

^  Caput  jecinnris  a/amHiari  parte  caesum. — Livy,  viii.  9.  The  part,  hy 
which  tlie  liven  is  united  to  the  midriff,  is  called  bj  the  batchers  at  Borne 
capo  ddfegato ;  this  is  nndonbtedlj  that  same  caput  Now  when  the  liver 
was  cot  away,  and  was  divided  for  the  Amspicina  into  the  two  opposite 
parta,  it  was  of  importance  where  the  knife  entered.  That  predictions 
fihonld  have  been  given  from  all  the  intestines,  especially  from  the  liver, 
is  very  easy  to  conceive,  since  changes  and  peculiarities  either  diseased 
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replied  to  the  aruspex,  if  my  coUegue  has  found  happy 
signs. 

The  Romans  conceal  the  share  which  the  Samnites 
had  in  the  decisive  day :  but  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  this 
people  to  look  idly  upon  all  the  life  of  a  battle,  drawn  up 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  **® :  the  prize  of  victory  seemed 
to  lie  even  nearer  them  than  Bome^  though  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  it  from  them.  Nor  could  the  Her- 
nicans  alone  have  conquered,  opposed  to  the  four  allied 
nations  of  the  Latins.  Here  was  the  place  of  the  Sam- 
nites: the  Sabellian  battle-array  stood  opposed  to  the 
Oscan^  as  the  Latin  to  the  Latui. 

When  the  front  line  of  the  left  Roman  wing,  where 
Decius  commanded,  began  to  give  way,  the  consul  fulfilled 
his  vow.  According  to  the  form  of  words  pronounced  by 
the  pontiff  M.  Valerius,  he  prayed,  clad  for  the  sacrifice,  with 
covered  head,  standing  upon  a  weapon :  "  Thou,  Janus,  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  father  Quirinus, 
thou,  Bellona,  ye.  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods  *®,  ye,  the  gods 
of  my  ancestors,  ye,  the  gods,  who  rule  over  us  and  over 
the  enemies,  ye,  the  gods  of  the  dead :  to  you  I  pray,  and 
you  I  beseech,  that  ye  would  bless  and  prosper  the  Roman 
people  and  the  Quirites  with  might  and  victory,  and  send 
upon  their  enemies  terrour,  dismay  and  death.  Thus  do 
I  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  Quirites**,  on 


or  Id   themselves  hannleas   are  never  wanting  here,  and  often  appear  in 
great  numbers. 

***  Samnites  sub  radidbns  montis  procnl  instruct!  —  I    lAyy,  viii.  10. 

^  Dii  Novenailea:  the  simplest  explanation  is  to  understand  the 
nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  who  lanncht  lightning.  The 
uncertainty  in  this  matter  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs,  that  tlie 
early  antiquity  was  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Cesar. 

^  Respecting  the  formula,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  294,  note  752.  In  this  passage 
Livy  undoubtedly  wrote:  pro  pop,  R.  QuiritibuSf —  least  of  all,  as  the  com- 
mon reading  has  ity  pro  republica  Quirithan;  and  probably  not  even,  as 
Brissonius  thought,  pro  repvblica  QmntHms. 
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behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  legions  and  the  allies,  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the  legions  and  the 
allies  of  the  enemy  together  with  myself  to  the  gods  of 
the  dead  and  to  mother  earth." 

From  that  moment  he  appeared  on  his  horse  to  both 
armies  as  the  spirit  of  destruction,  rushing  among  the 
Latin  legions.  Horrour  went  before  him :  and  when  he 
sank  down^^  pierced  through  by  darts,  the  Latins  gave 
way:  but  they  were  still  unconquered.  Foreseeing  that  a 
single  battle  must  decide  the  whole  contest,  the  consuls 
had  armed  tbe  reserve-coborts,  the  accensi,  with  spears, 
and  trained  them  as  troops  of  the  line;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  the  Latins  to  go  beyond  the  rules  of  what  was 
customary.  In  a  battle  fought  with  equal  determination 
and  equal  strength,  the  introduction  of  a  reserve  still  firesh, 
is  quite  decisive,  if  an  equal  one  cannot  be  opposed  to  it. 
When  the  antesignani  of  both  armies  were  tired,  the  ac- 
censi stept  in  on  the  side  of  the  Romans:  the  enemies 
were  then  obliged  to  bring  up  their  triarians:  these  too 
Manlius  contrived  to  wear  out,  before  he  led  forward  his 
triarians,  who  irresistibly  decided  the  day^.  After  the 
most  resolute  resistance  there  followed  a  general  flight  and 
an  immense  carnage.  Scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Latin  army  is  said  to  have  escaped.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  the  victors  conquered  the  camp;  the  prisoners  were 
very  numerous;  especially  the  Campanians.  The  body  of 
Decius  was  not  found  till  the  following  day  under  a  heap 
of  slain  enemies,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendour. 

The   remains   of  the    Latin   army    did   not   assemble 
till  they  reacht  the  Ausonian  town  of  Vescia".    They  were 

**'  There  was  also  another  account,  according  to  which  he  was 
killed  as  a  devoted  rictim  by  a  Roman  soldier  fZonaras  tii.  26): 
foTtnnately  there  are  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  troth  of  this  horrible 
deed. 

**  The  foundation  of  Livy^s  account  is  genuine  and  excellent,  it  only 
Tequires  to  be  completed. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  modem  8.  Agata  di  Goti,  where  many  antiquities 
are  found,  which  prove  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.     The  neigh- 
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abandoned  hj  the  Campanians,  who,  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  surrendered  l^eir  city  soon  after  the  battle  upon 
the  tolerable  terms  of  the  victors.  Some  Latin  towns  may 
have  made  up  their  minds  with  hesitation  and  irresolution 
to  declare  against  Bome^  a  step  never  to  be  atoned  for*^: 
they  may  even  now  have  remained  behind  or  sent  newly 
formed  cohorts:  nay  the  Latin  general  NumiAus,  who  im- 
plored the  nation  not  to  give  up  the  war,  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  a  general  rise  of  the  people.  Calculating  upon 
the  loss  of  the  Bomans,  which  had  indeed  been  veiy  great, 
he  ventured  with  his  disorderly  army  to  accept  a  battle 
near  Tri&num,  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumae,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  consul  from  crossing  the  Liris.  This  river 
cut  off  their  retreat  when  beaten;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Latins  was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  confederacy  broke 
up,  and  the  towns  submitted  one  by  one.  That  all  did 
so^,  is  highly  improbable,  as  the  war  continued;  and  is 
perhaps  only  an  inference  from  the  &ct  that  the  senate 
past  judgement  upon  them,  and  disposed  of  the  Latin 
domain  land.  Those  towns,  which  had  opened  their  gates, 
were  judged  by  the  victor  during  the  winter.  The  blood 
which  must  have  flowed  according  to  the  unalterable  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  conquest;  the  blood,  which  Manlius, 
driven  on  by  the  furies  of  his  son,  must  have  shed  as 
consul,  is  withheld  from  our  sight  by  the  softening  cha- 
racter of  history.  We  have  only  information  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  the.  Latin  domain  land,  which  had 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  by  the  dissolution 

iMnring  moantaina,  which  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Capaa»  are  imqaes- 
tionabljT  the  Montes  VesdnL 

^  The  contmgent  of  Lavimum  receired  intelligence  of  the  defeat  just  as 
it  was  marching  out  of  the  gates.  The  expression  of  their  pretor  Milionios, 
that  they  would  have  to  paj  dearly  to  the  Romans  for  this  short  distance, 
seems  to  intimate  that  they  discontinued  their  march,  and  thought  thai  the 
matter  would  thus  be  forgotten. 

**  Livy,  Yin.  1 1.  Adeo  acciaae  res  sunt,  nt  consuli—dederent  ae  omnes 
Latini. 
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of  the  confederacy,  and  which  with  two  thirds  of  the  Pri- 
vemian  territory,  and  of  the  Falemian  district  as  far  as  the 
Vultumus, — ^the  latter  was  the  property  of  the  Campanian 
repuhlic, — ^was  divided  among  the  Eoman  people;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  nobles  must  still  have  retained 
a  large  domain^,  for  on  this  side  of  the  Liris  each  person 
only  received  2|,  and  on  the  other  side  3}  jugers.  The 
Campanian  knights,  because  they  had  remained  true  to 
Rome,  received  the  Boman  franchise,  the  municipium:  the 
republic  of  Capua  was  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  to  each  knight,  of  whoin  there  were  only '  IMO,  a 
jearly  pension  of  450  denarii.  It  has  been  already  re* 
markt,  that  they  must  have  declared  in  favour  of  Rome  by 
sn  ordinance  of  the  curies,  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Latins*  The  pensions  wefre  perhaps  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  compensation  for' the  Falernian  district,'  which  they  may 
have  used  as  the  domain  land  of  their  state:  the  greatness 
of  the  sum,  720,000  denarii,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  Capua.  Thus  the  great,  and,  if  she  had  but 
wisht  it,  mighty  city  was  divided,  and  her  nobles,  like  the 
proprietors  of  a  public  debt,  bound  to  the  fate  of  Some. 

What  the  Samnites  gained  by  this  war,  we  cannot  say: 
probably  the  privilege  of  extending  their  territory  towards 
the  uppfer  Liris.  Capua  escaped  them:  and  yet  their 
alliance  with  the  Romans  cannot  be  blamed  as  an  impru- 
dent measure.  For  Latium,  if  it  had  conquered,  would 
have  been  just  as  dangerous  to  them,  and  Rome  and  La- 
tium united  into  one  state  with  their  strength  unimpaired 
would  have  been  still  more  dangerous  than  victorious 
Rome:  and  the  union  was  to  be  expected,  if  they  had  lefb 
Rome  to  herself;  now  the  two  nations  had  bled  and  weak- 
ened one  another,  before  they  were  united  under  one 
soverainty. 

In  the  same  year  410  (415)  the  pretor  L.  Papirius  was 


^  Hence  the  complaint  of   stingy  aflrignmento:   ager  maligne  phbei 
diuisug,    Htj,  Tin.  12. 
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made  dictator  against  the  Antiatans,  who  were  ravaging 
the  Boman  districts  and  those  faithfiil  to  her;  he  con- 
ducted the  war  on  the  defensive.  Livy  supposes,  that  this 
took  place  after  the  return  of  Manlius :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  that  all  this  happened  during  the  campaign  in 
Campania:  for  there  was  every  reason  for  leaving  behind  a 
dictator,  before  both  consuls  went  so  far:  after  the  return 
of  Manlius  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  none. 

The  perseverance  of  Antium  encouraged  the  towns 
which  were  still  in  arms  to  hold  out,  and  perhaps  several 
others  to  revolt  in  the  following  year  411  (416),  which  had 
already  submitted  and  were  now  in  despair  on  account  of 
their  sufferings. 

An  army  gathered  together  from  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
Velitrae,  Antium,  and  Lavinium**^  near  Pedum  in  the  Prae- 
nestine  mountains.  From  the  fact  that  this  campaign  was 
conducted  very  languidly,  one  sees  clearly,  how  bloody 
and  exhausting  the  preceding  one  must  have  been  for 
Bome  also.  The  consul  Q.  Publilius  beat  the  insurgents 
in  the  field,  but  his  coUegue  was  imable  to  take  Pedum. 

The  conquest  of  Latium  was  completed  in  the  year 
412  (417).  The  Latins  had  renounced  the  hope  of  resist- 
ing in  battles:  each  town  confined  itself  to  the  defense 
of  its  own  walls,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  hoped  to  receive 
help  from  the  others.  The  consul  C.  Maenius  defeated  on 
the  river  Astura  the  Velitemians,  Aricinians  and  Lavi- 
nians,  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  the  Antiatans;  and 
L.  Camillus  the  Tiburtines  and  Praenestines,  who  had  at- 
tackt  him  near  Pedum,  while  the  besieged  were  making  a 


*^  This  reading  is  probably  more  correct  than  Lanavinm,  for  the  Fasti 
inform  us  that  there  was  a  triamph  over  the  Lavinians  in  the  year  412 
(417).  After  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  state,  the  ancient  masses  come 
forward  again:  here  Tibnr  and  Praeneste,  there  Velitrae  and  Antium, which 
are  joined  by  isolated  portions  of  the  other  Latins  accustomed  to  obedience. 
The  Ardeatans,  whose  country  on  the  side  of  Antiun  was  laid  waste,  may 
have  remained  quite  faithfuL 
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sallj.  Pedum  was  scaled  on  the  same  day.  After  these 
defeats  all  the  Latins  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Roman 
garrisons  were  placed  in  their  towns.  The  whole  alBPair 
was  quicldy  decided:  the  consuls,  who  certainly  did  not 
return  home  till  every  thing  was  completed,  triumpht  at 
the  latter  end  of  September.*^ 

But  Bome  would  have  become  weaker  by  its  victory,  it 
would  have  lost  the  troops  which  till  then  had  doubled 
the  legions,  and  the  insurrection  would  have  burst  out 
again  on  every  opportunity,  if  the  senate  had  not  adopted  a 
system  of  moderation  and  prudence.  The  Latin  people 
were  divided;  some,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Romans,  became 
separated  fix>m  their  old  Mends  and  opposed  to  their 
wishes  and  imdertakings:  the  most  powerful  towns  were 
weakened  and  humbled,  vrithout  the  whole  nation  regarding 
it  as  their  own  cause.  Livy's  instructive  account  of  the 
determination  come  to  respecting  the  fate  of  Latium,  is 
not  only  without  doubt  extremely  incomplete,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  £rom  great  inaccuracy*  He  represents 
Aricia,  Nomentum  and  Pedum  receiving  the  franchise  in 
the  same  manner  as  Lanuvium^:  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  &ct,  that  the  classical  description  of  the  three  kinds 
of  municipinm  places  the  Aricinians  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Anagninians,  as  those  whose  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens was  received  into  the  Roman  state;  that  is,  as  subjects 
and  without  suffiragium;  whereas  it  mentions  on  the 
contrary  the  Lanuvinians  and  Tusculans  as  isopolites,  add- 
ing, that  they  became  afterwards  Roman  citizens.^  That 
the  Aricinians  received  only  the  Caerite  right  of  subjects,  is 
also  supposed  by  Yelleius,  since  he  mentions  them  in  the 
list  of  colonies,  and  does  not  speak  of  a  single  place 
which  obtained  the  fuU  right  of  the  Romans^i:  and  in 
truth  it  is  not  credible,  that  the   inhabitants   of  Pedum, 

^  See  the  Pasti    It  miut  be  remembered,  that  they  entered  upon  their 
office  about  the  beginning  of  Julj. 

*  Tin.  14.  ••  Festus,  s.t.    Mnnicipinm.  •*  i.  14. 
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whose  town  had  been  the  centre  of  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  and  had  been  taken  by  storm,  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  such  good  fortune.  The  Lanuvinians 
on  the  contrary  were  valued  as  very  &ithful  allies,  and  it  is 
only  through  a  slip  of  the  pen,  by  which  their  name  occurs 
instead  of  the  Lavinians,  that  it  appears  as  if  they  had 
taken  a  vigorous  share  in  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
just  like  the  Aricinians.  Hence  the  mistake,  into  which 
Livy  has  fidlen,  is  fdaia:  he  found  it  stated  of  those  three 
towns  in  the  same  manner  as  of  Lanuvium,  that  the  civUas 
was  given  to  them,  and  did  not  consider,  that  happiness 
or  misery  was  given  with  it,  according  as  at  was  either 
the  civic  franchise  or  the  condition  of  subjects.  Some 
Latins  however  must  have  received  the  former  with  all  its 
privileges,  because  the  nert  censors  formed  two  tribes,  the 
names  of  which  afford  evidence,  that  their  r^ons  lay 
in  Latium^^:  now  as  the  Maecian  tribe  had  its  name 
from  mount  Maecius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium  or 
&om  a  place  lying  near  it,  it  may  be  supposed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  .the  Lanuvinians  were  enrolled  in  this  tribe  as 
full  (ntizens.  The  mention  of  them  as  isopolites  therefore 
refers  to  the  previous  time  during  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  when  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  broken  off,  was  restored 
in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Tusculans.  Con- 
cerning tiie  latter  people  Livy  said,  that  the  franchise, 
which  they  possest,  was  left  to  them:  and  it  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  that  they  obtained  a  more  perfect  one  at  this  time: 
it  is  rather  more  probable  tiiat  they  were  degraded,  since 
at  a  later  time  in  conjunction  with  tiie  Yelitemiana  and 
Privematans  they  began  a  desperate  oiterprise,  such  as 
probably  would  never  have  come  into  the  minds  of  full 
citizens.  . 

The    Antiatans  were  deprived    of  their    galleys,  with 
w^ich  they  carri^  on   piracy.     They  were   forbidden   to 
send  any  more  armed  vessels  to  6ea  for  the  time  to  come. 
"^  Livy,  Tiu.  17.    Tribiis  additae  Mnecia  et  Scaptia, 
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Their  town  was  made  into  a  Roman  port-colony,  and 
acoordingl J  received  three  hundred  colonists;  but  the  old 
Antiatans  were  also  received  as  citizens;  consequently  they 
retained  a  part  of  their  landed  property,  although  not  so 
much  nor  the  same  as  each  had  possest  before.  For  the 
whole  territcMry  was  measured  and  divided,  and  even  with 
regard  to  that  part,  which  did  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  colonists,  liie  separation  was  made  by  lot.  Ye- 
litrae  was  treated  severely:  the  walls  of  the  town  were 
destroyed,  the  noble  houses  banisht  across  the  Tibeir,  and 
their  fields  distributed  among  Roman  colonists.  Yelitrae 
bdoBgod  to  the  Scaptian  tribe^:  it  is  possible,  that  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  as  early  as  417  (422),  and  that 
the  Roman  colonists  did  not  form  a  civic  community  of 
their  own.  Tibur  and  Pneneste  lost  a  part  of  their  terri- 
tories: their  subject  towns  were  undoubtedly  taken  from 
them,  and  oame  under  the  direct  soverainty  of  Rome.  But 
their  isopolity  was  xestmred:  down  to  the  Julian  law  there 
existed  a  treaty  with  them,  by  virtue  of  which  every  Ro- 
man might  go  to.  the^i  into  eanlium^i  this  was  without 
doubt,  with  the  esDception  of  the  equality,  the  treaty  of 
Sp.  Cassius.  The  isopolity  also  remained  with  the  Lau- 
rentines,  and  probably  with  others  also,  where  it  is  not 
m^itioned:  in  the  same  way  that  others,  who  received  the 
civic  firanchise,  may  have  been  past  over. 

Diets  were  forbidden  to  the  whole  Latin  people;  the 
right  of  lawftd  marriage  and  of  holding  landed  property 
was  limited  for  each  citizen  to  his  own  particular  town.^ 
Thus  not  only  could  no  league  be  formed  by  a  decree  of 
the  magistrates,  but  insurrections,  if  they  occurred,  were 
only  tumultuous  movements:  the  towns  gradually  became 
estranged  firom  one  another,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
neighbouring  communities,  so  soon  as  they  became  alien- 

**  Tbe  Octavii  sprang  from  it,  and  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe. 
Snet  OctaT.  40.  **  Vol.  u.  p.  63. 64. 

^  The  fimdamental  law  is  in  JAvy,  vm.  14. 
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ated,  they  hated  one  another:  in  a  decayed  town  no  Latin 
that  did  not  belong  to  it  waB  allowed  to  purchase  lands 
exhibited  for  sale:  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Roman 
citizens.^ 

With  Capua,  Cumae,  Suessula,  Fundi  and  Formiae  as 
allies  a  municipium  was  establisht^,  iiuch  as  previously 
the  whole  of  Latium  had  possest.  They  were  just  as  free 
as  Latium  had  been;  but  still  not  so  perfectly  equal  to 
Borne.  Their  services  in  the  army  entitled  them,  to  a 
share  in  the  conquests:  their  contingents  were  commanded 
by  their  own  officers.  They  were  always  separate:  the 
combination  of  the  Latins  with  the  maniples  'was  an 
accidental  circumstance. 

The  recollection  of  the  rictories,  by  which  Rome  came 
forth  as  soverain  from  this  war,  was  perpetuated  in  monu- 
ments. A  part  of  the  Antiatans'  galleys  was  taken  to  the 
ship-dock  at  Home;  from  another  part  the  rostra  were 
cut  off,  and  applied  as  an   ornament  to  the   suggestum.^ 

• 

*"  It  should  be  annoccssaiy,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so,  for  an  historian 
who  represents  measures  so  deeply  calculated  and  so  well  adapted  to 
their  end,  to  guard  himself  against  the  charge  of  doing  it  with  pleasure. 
I  aro  very  far  from  considering  Rome's  decision  on  the  fate  of  the 
Latins  noble  and  generous,  or  that  it  possest  a  righteous  cause  in  this  war: 
bat  moral  reflections  are  idle;  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reader  taking  the  part 
of  Rome.  Sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  is  quite  a  difierent  thing,  and 
that  is  due  to  the  Latins. 

"  Yelleius's  statement  (i.  14)  of  the  time,  when  Capua»  Fundi, 
Formiae  obtained  the  civic  franchise,  is  contradictory  to  that  of  LJTy. 
We  must  believe,  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  a  totally  false  table  which 
extends  over  that  whole  chapter  of  his  in  a  manner  which  is  for  the 
most  part  unaccountable. 

••  Livy,  VIII.  u.  xxxvi.  8.  The  statement,  that  their  fleet  con- 
tained only  six  ships,  which  occurs  in  a  dechiimer,  who  constantly 
tokes  deHght  m  giying  prominence  to  all  numbers  in  antiquity  that 
are  chUdishly  smaU  (Floras  i.  11),  is  perhaps  only  an  inference  fix)m 
so  many  having  been  probably  inserted  in  the  suggestum  at  Roma 
In  the  long  wall,  that  runs  in  an  angle  towards  the  three  columns, 
which  among  many  totaUy  wrong  names  have  for  a  veiy  long  time 
borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but  which  belong  to  the  Curia 
Juha,  I  have  discovered  the  Rostra  nova,  and  from  them  the  form  of 
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According  to  Liyy  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to  both 
consuls^  PUny'sTo  gilence  does  not  prove,  that  L.  Ca- 
millos  did  not  share  in  this  honour:  so  many  ancient 
statues  had  perisht.  But  his  statement,  that  the  statue 
of  C.  Maenius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  is  too  explicit, 
not  to  deserve  greater  credit  than  the  cursory  one  in  the 
annals. 

tlie  old  Bo6tra  maj  edeSiy  be  conceived.  I|  was  a  anggestnm  manj 
paces  in  length,  bat  not  broad:  at  both  ends  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it: 
the  speaker  mored  to  and  fto  on  a  wide  space:  there  was  sufficient  room  for 
erecting  the  statues  upon  it,  to  which  this  place  of  honour  was  assigned. 
The  old  Bostra  lay  between  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
qwaker  might  turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  substance  of  the 
new  Bostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting-work,  but  it  was  of  course  cased 
with  marble:  the  old  Bostra  were  probably  constructed  entirely  of  peperino. 
They  &ced  both  places  of  meeting  with  a  wall  perhaps  10  feet  high:  it  was 
in  this»  that  the  beaks  of  the  ships  were  inserted. — ^The  Greeks  also  mntila* 
ted  conquered  galleys  in  this  waj  in  order  to  haye  trophies:   this  is 

*•  ym  18.  "^  xxxiY.  5. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DICTATOR 
Q.  PUBLILIUS. 


h  ROM  the  time  that  the  number  and  personal  import- 
ance of  plebeians  in  the  senate  had  become  great  and  went 
on  increasing,  and  that  the  number  of  noble-minded  patri- 
cians in  like  manner  was  ever  extending,  who  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  vexatious  conduct  of  their  unmanageable  bro- 
ther-patricians, and  along  with  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians 
strove  joyfully  onward^ — ^there  must  have  arisen  an  im- 
portant and  mischievous  discord  between  the  majority  of 
the  patres  conscripti  and  the  common  council  of  the  patres, 
the  curies.     It  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  that  the  majoritjr 
in  the  latter,  possessing  no  experience  gained  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  without  any  responsibility  for 
their  success,   and  lamenting  the  times  when  the  senate 
represented  their  claims  to  their  ancient  privileges,  raised 
protestations  on  all  occasions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
great  exasperation,  especially  against  the  sensible  members 
of  their  own  order,  whom  they  decried  as  apostates.    It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  done  away 
with,  whereby  a  fiiction,  daily  sinking  in  relative  power 
and  importance,  disturbed  the  senate  in  its  vocation  as  the 
government. 

That  this  was  not  the  party  feeling  of  one  order  against 
the  other,  but  the  rational  feeling  of  the  good  citizens  and 
the  friends  of  their  country  towards  the  contemptible  dis- 
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tobeis  of  the  peace,  is  plain  even  fix>m  tbe  fact,  that  it  was 
a  patrician  of  one  of  the  very  first  houses,  the  consul  Tibe- 
rius Aemilius,  who,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  411    (416)  afforded  leisure,  invested  his  collegue  Q. 
Pablilius  Philo  with  the  power  of  the  dictatorship,  in  order 
to  remove  the  evil  by  laws,  which,  if  proposed  by  tribunes, 
would  have  taken  a  far  more  stormy  course.     It  is  fool- 
ish to  speak  as  if  the  consuls  were  united  by  friendship 
and  opposed  to  the  senate:    Philo  must  have  been  made 
dictator  by  the  senate :  and  as  he  could  propose  laws  only 
to  the  centuries  or  the  curies,  and  not  to   the  tribesi  he 
could  only  do  it  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate. 
Consequently  they  were  not  the    arrogant   schemes   of  a 
demagogue,  but  resolutions  of  the  senate,  in  which,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  Licinian  laws,  the  majority  probably 
still  continued  to  be  patricians.     Q.  Publilius,  however,  a 
member  of  the  house,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  tribune 
Volero,  through  whom  the   commonalty   had   become   a 
blanch  of  the  legislature,  was  assuredly,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  descent  as  personally,   delighted   and   called   upon 
to  complete  the  liberties  of  his  order. 

That  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator  in 
order  to  carry  the  laws,  shews  that  violent  opposition  was 
expected:  it  may  even  be,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
fiighten  the  curies  into  a  renunciation  of  their  privileges. 
Such  circumstances  betray  the  fiction  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  laws  in  deliberative  assemblies;  and  as  we 
have  seen,  that  a  senate,  which  boasts  with  truth  of  being 
the  wealthiest  assembly  in  the  world,  and  wishes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  illustrious,  past  with  a  very  great 
majority  an  improvement,  that  had  been  hitherto  rejected 
with  stubborn  obstinacy  and  great  majorities,  so  soon  as 
the  ministry  had  exprest  its  decided  determination, — so  in 
truth  it  might  have  been  found  unavoidable  and  pardon- 
able at  Borne  too,  to  overcome  the  senselessness  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly  by  such  means  as  the  supreme  govern- 
ment had  at  its  command, 

l2 
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The  fiist  law  enacted,  that  the  patridans  should  con- 
firm the  results  of  the  votes  respecting  laws  brought  before 
the  centuries,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  voting: 
in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curies  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  the  centuries  was  abolisht.  There  was  still  however 
plenty  of  obstructions  in  their  way:  for  no  decree  could  be 
made  by  the  senate,  except  on  the  proposal  of  the  consul, 
pretor  or  dictator;  and  respecting  such  a  decree  the  centu- 
ries could  only  vote  with  yea  or  nay;  and  could  neither 
take  away  nor  add  any  thing  to  it.  If  they  rejected  a 
salutary  measure,  the  curies  could  make  no  alteration:  but 
if  the  senate  and  the  centuries  were  agreed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  opposition  of  the  curies  should 
have  had  any  other  ground  than  prejudice  and  spitefulness. 
So  long  as  the  curies  saw .  themselves  and  their  sentiments 
reflected  in  the  senate,  their  confirmation  was  a  matter 
of  course  and  a  superfluous  formality:  the  formality  there- 
fore remained  as  a  recollection  and  a  relic,  in  order  to 
eradicate  nothing  without  leaving  a  trace. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
curule  offices,  where  the  senate  had  no  vote,  and  when 
some  kind  of  a  veto  upon  elections  perfectly  free  might 
seem  salutary,  or  at  least  a  lesser  evil.  Here  they  re- 
tained it  nearly  half  a  century  longer;  till  the  silly  spirit 
of  the  oligarchy  continually  growing  worse^  and  its  hos- 
tility to  the  noblesse  which  was  already  fiilly  developt,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  leave  such  means  of  disturbing  the 
peace  in  the  hands  of  a  senseless  body. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the 
curies  was  the  substance  of  the  second  law  also,  which  is 
reported  in  the  same  words  as  the  law  of  the  consuls  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  and  of  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius:  namely,  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  Quirites. 
For  hitherto  the  assent  of  the  senate  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  curies  had  been  required;  now  the  former  was 
sufficient  in  order  to  raise  an  arbitrary  measure  to  the 
rank  of  a  law.     The  senate  now  represented  the  patres 
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altogedier,  and  posterity  forgot,  that  the  approval  or  re- 
jection of  the  patres  had  ever  been  different  from  that  of 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand  the  people, — the  name 
commonalty  has  now  become  improper  for  them, — now 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  old  populus  in  cases,  where 
it  had  been  usual  in  former  times  for  the  latter  to  sanc- 
tion and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  senate;  and  where 
aflerwards  in  the  development  of  the  constitution  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  commonalty  as  the  third  branch  of 
the  legislature  must  give  their  assent,  and  might  reject. 
Thus  it  now  became  customary  to  say,  that  decrees  re- 
specting the  administration  prepared  by  the  senate  were 
brought  before  the  populus  by  the  tribimes,  decrees,  which 
until  then  may  have  been  merely  brought  before  the 
curies,  partly  without  any  participation  of  the  plebs. 
This  phraseology  became  afterwards  so  firmly  establisht, 
that  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  annals  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  where  the  plebs  only  acted  by  confirming 
a  jussum  populi  that  had  been  previously  past,  speak  of 
proposals  of  the  tribunes  to  the  populus;  with  which  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  so  far  as  the  centuries  too  are  luider- 
stood  under  the  name,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  never 
had  any  thing  to  do,  nor  ever  could. 

Lastly  as  the  people  now  represented  the  populus,  and 
the  auspices  were  essential  and  indispensable  to  their  votes, 
the  tribunes  had  to  observe  them  in  making  such  decrees : 
and  thus  it  must  have  come  to  pass,  that  they  took  the 
auspices  too  ^^ ;  and  it  must  have  been  introduced  on  this 
occasion.  Now  if  any  one  should  observe  that  the  pa- 
tricians were  thus  unfairly  excluded  here  altogether,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  nations,  in  which  they  too  were  con- 
tained, ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  elected  without 
restriction  from  both  orders,  I  would  willingly  own  that 
he  is  right:  only  I  believe  that  the  patricians  would  hardly 

**'  Zonaras  (yii.  19). 
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have  allowed  themselves  to  be  convoked  by  a  plebeian 
tribune :  and  for  the  republic  it  was  indifferent.  For  re- 
volutionary proposals,  if  they  had  been  possible,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  the  dlstinguisht  plebeians  with  equal 
determination,  and  with  greater  favour  in  the  assembly : 
by  the  senate  unanimously.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
something  was  omitted,  which  would  have  been  truly  salu- 
tary :  the  creation  of  a  new  power  to  strengthen  the  senate 
in  its  opposition  to  the  people :  out  of  the  two  ancient 
orders,  which  had  already  become  entirely  estranged  from 
their  original  significance  and  nature,  a  knighthood  should 
have  been  formed,  the  idea  of  which  though  vague  and 
unattainable  floated  before  the  minds  of  later  statesmen. 
But  this  very  proposal,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  hasten 
with  prophetic  spirit  so  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
wants,  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  haughty  patricians 
still  more  violently  than  the  complete  abolition  of  their 
rights,  which  they  constantly  dreamt  of  recovering. 

Many  changes,  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  met 
with  an  implacable  opposition,  are  afterwards  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  circumstances. 
The  third  Publilian  law,  which  applied  that  of  Licinius  to 
the  censorship,  so  that  one  censor  was  always  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  plebeian,  was  probably  not  even  disputed  at  all, 
especially  by  the  side  of  those  other  ones.  Still  it  was 
salutary  and  served  to  remove  irritations;  the  right  of  the 
plebeians  to  this  office  was  admitted  by  the  election  of  C* 
Marcius. 

By  whatever  means  the  consent  of  the  curies  to  the 
first  two  laws  may  have  been  obtained,  all  were  past  in 
due  form :  and  however  defective  they  may  have  been,  they 
were  for  the  present  a  blessed  boon,  and  remained  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Internal  discord  was  banisht  by  them; 
a  lasting  foundation  was  then  laid  for  an  extensive  state^ 
which  had  grown  up  quickly,  and  a  far  more  brilliant 
future  prepared   for  it:    then  began   that  golden  age  of 
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Boman  virtue  and  heroic  greatness^  which  awoke  the  at- 
tention of  the  Greeks  to  the  nation  of  barbarians  that  was 
growing  up  with  might,  and  which  filled  them  with  ad- 
miring astonishment:  an  age,  which  the  world  has  seen 
only  once,  and  to  which  even  the  censor  Cato  lookt  up 
with  sadness  from  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  race. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  DOWN  TO  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE. 


In  several  years  of  this  period  there  appear  symptoms 
of  the  patricians  not  having  yet  renounced  the  foolish 
dream  of  winning  back  by  stubbornness  the  privileges  they 
had  irrecoverably  lost.*'*  Their  attempts,  though  tormenting 
and  vexatious,  did  not  endanger  the  peace,  because,  though 
they  were  inflexible  enough  to  renew  the  contest  continually, 
they  were  still  not  so  rash  as  to  venture   upon   extremes, 
'when  they  encountered  the  resistance  which  they  dreamt 
had  ceast.     Many  were  still  alive  in  the  vigour  and  ma- 
turity of  their  age,  who  retained  the  ineffaceable  recollection 
of  their  old  exclusive  dominion  and  indignation  at  being 
conquered:    it   was   necessary  for  another  generation    to 
step  into  their  place,  which  knew  of  the  olden  time  only  as 
a  matter  of  tradition,  before  there  could  be  peace.     Fe-w 
of  their  grandchildren  would  have  been  so  blind  as  to  wish, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible^  to  recover  then  what  had  been 
lost,  and  to  take  it  in  exchange  for  that  which  had  arisen 
for  them  and  for  all:  but  the  undertaking  could  not  have 
succeeded,  and  the  wiser  descendants  of  both  parties  must 
have  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  good  fortune,  that  irra- 
tional strife  did  not  annihilate  the  equipoise  in  the  republic 
by  injuring  the  aristocracy. 

The  same  feeling  is  manifested  by  a  dictator  being 
appointed  for  some  time  almost  every  year  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  elections;  but  a  plebeian  raised  to  this  dignity 

■^  See  above  p.71. 
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WBS  compelled  bj  absurd  pretexts  to  lay  it  down;  and  after 
this  fourteen  interrexes  followed,  as  on  a  former  occasion 
five,  before  the  election  of  the  consuls  was  completed.^' 
it  is  more  probable,  that  these  presidents  refused  to  accept 
rotes  for  the  plebeian  candidates  or  that  the  curies  refused 
their  sanction,  than  that  the  comitia  were  put  off  under 
TBiious  pretexts  7^;  iiie  patricians  did  not  wish  for  an- 
archy, they  only  wisht  to  force  certain  elections.  £ut 
all  the  contest  and  struggle,  respecting  which  Livy  himself 
may  have  read  but  little  in  the  brief  annals,  but  of  which 
we  may  form  some  idea  by  what  Cicero  relates*^^  about 
Curius,  always  ended  with  an  election  in  accordance  with 
the  Licinian  law. 

In  the  year  418  (423),  thirty  years  after  the  pretor- 
ship  had  been  separated  firom  the  consulship  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Licinian  law,  this  dignity  was  conferred  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  plebeian,  Q.  PubliUus  Philo,  the 
au&or  of  those  salutary  laws  explained  aboYe.  At  that 
time,  and  for  some  time  aflerwards,  the  lower  curule  dig- 
nities were  not  regarded  as  steps  to  the  highest,  fix>m  which 
no  one  descended  to  the  former  again.  The  pretorship 
and  the  curule  edileship  were  objects  of  ambition?^  after 
repeated  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
laws  of  the  year  408  (413)  had  limited  the  repetition  of 
the  consulship:  and  this  appears  to  have  remained  un- 
altered until  the  time,  when  the  edileship  was  burthened 
with  liturgies  so  heavy,  that  in  order  to  induce  the  Koman 
love  of  economy  to  submit  to  them,  it  was  found  neces- 

«»  liry,  vra.  17,  23. 

f*  DOatis  alia  atqne  alia  de  causa  comitiis.    lity,  yui.  23. 

^  BratDs,  14  (55);  see  aboYe,  p.  71.  In  JAyj  too,  (x  15,)  the  patricians 
reproach  Q.  Fabina  for  not  endeayonrisg  to  get  two  of  their  order 
elected. 

^  A»  the  example  of  M.  Valerias  Corms  shews,  see  aboye,  p.  37.  PHnj, 
H.  N.  YTi.  48.  See  also  Livy,  x.  9.  where  licinins  Macer  is  an  incom- 
parably better  authority  than  Fiso,  nay  than  any  one  else,  as  he  was  the  only 
one  who  examined  original  docnmenta. 
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sar  J  to  require  the  discharge  of  them  as  a  step  to  the 
higher  dignities. 

Among  all  the  men  of  his  order  certainly  no  one  sur- 
past  Q.  Publilius  in  that  authority,  which  was  required  of 
him  who  was  the  first  to  open  to  his  order  the  career  of 
a  new  honour:  but  the  legislator  of  411  (416)  had  a  direct 
vocation  to  the  task.  If  things  which  have  happened  are 
so  completely  buried  in  oblivion  through  the  accidental 
silence  of  a  superficial  historian  and  through  the  accidental 
loss  of  other  sources^  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
divining  them:  if  it  is  only  in  the  history  of  antiquity, — 
notwithstanding  the  more  precise  development  of  the  laws 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  events,  which  were  not  hurried 
onwards  as  in  our  days  by  tempests  blowing  firom  afar, — 
that  chaos  and  confusion  are  the  deities  whose  soverainty 
must  be  fidthfully  defended;  then  we  must  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  others  confine  ourselves  to  what  Livy  relates: 
to  wit,  that  the  patrician  consul  C.  Sulpicius,  who  presided 
at  the  election,  refused  to  receive  any  votes  for  the  ple- 
beian, but  that  the  senate,  since  greater  privileges  had 
been  lost,  yielded  with  respect  to  the  lesser.  But  if  we 
investigate  Boman  history  on  the  only  conditions  which 
render  it  worth  knowing,  we  shall  not  believe,  that  a 
single  plebeian,  however  great  his  authority  may  have 
been,  could  have  attempted  to  intrude  into  a  dignity  to 
which  his  order  had  no  claim;  nor  that  he  could  have 
succeeded  accidentally,  while  withal  it  again  depended 
in  the  same  manner  upon  chance,  whether  his  example 
should  be  followed  for  the  future  or  not 

The  pretorship  was  without  any  doubt  divided  by  law 
between  the  two  orders  every  year  in  turn,  before  a .  ple- 
beian candidate  could  sue  for  it;  and  as  Q.  Publilius 
establisht  the  division  for  the  censorship,  so  he  must  have 
obtained  the  same  for  the  pretorship,  probably  by  a  fourth 
law  of  his  dictatorship  which  Livy  overlookt:  hence  he  is 
the  first  plebeian  pretor,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
censor  for  the  next  lustrum^  assuredly  too  not  by  accident. 
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This  secure  establishment  of  the  equipoise  of  the  orders 
against  arbitrary  power  and  chance,  by  which  the  one, 
whose  strength  was  departing  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  prevented  for  its  own  good  from  making 
daring  attempts  to  recover  what  it  could  not  hold,  and  by 
which  oppression  was  checkt  in  the  one  that  had  gained 
the  ascendency, — this  is  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  Ex- 
amples of  this  division,  which  could  take  place  only  after 
the  years  in  which  there  had  been  one  pretor,  and  which 
after  the  institution  of  a  second  pretor  was  probably  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  other  curule 
dignities,  are  perhaps  wanting  on  account  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  Fasti:  when  four  pretors  were  appointed  every 
year,  two  of  them  were  patricians  and  two  plebeians  even 
in  the  Hannibalian  war,  although  all  the  laws  respecting 
the  elections,  which  might  have  excluded  a  person  de- 
cidedly superiour  in  those  times  of  pressing  danger,  were 
then  suspended  .*7^ 

By  the  abolition  of  the  pledging  of  personal  liberty  the 
whole  plebeian  order  was  at  the  same  time  freed  from  a 
degrading  stain  and  from  tyranny.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  bondage  for  debt  affected  them  only  7®,  and  that  its 
whole  severity  continued  even  after  the  twelve  tables.^^ 

This  great  change  in  the  civil  law,  the  influence  of 
-vAicli  upon  the  civil  relations  was  at  least  as  great  as  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  is  expressly  placed  by  Livy  in 
the  year  424  (429)^  and  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 

***  See  in  Litj's  third  decad  the  names  of  the  pretors  in  eTeiy 
jear.  Institutions  of  this  kind  for  the  advantage  of  a  decaying 
order,  which  has  no  principle  of  renoyation  within  itself  cannot  last 
for  erer;  here  too  in  the  end  the  insufficient  number  of  able  men 
among  the  patricians  decided  the  question,  and  from  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Hannibal  we  find  that  that  rule  is  set  aside.  The 
yearly  alternation  in  the  edileship  was  observed  still  longer.  See 
above,  p.  42. 

™  See  VoL  i.  p.  667  folL 

"  VoL  n.  p.  331;  compare  p.  597  foil.  *»  vui.  27, 
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requirea  an  investigation  of  it,  and  as  tlie  time  when  it  was 
brought  forward  cannot  after  all  be  wrong  bj  many  years, 
I  will  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  Otherwise  it  is  certainly 
more  probable,  that  the  law  which  was  brought  about, 
according  to  tradition,  in  consequence  of  the  Caudine  cala- 
mity, was  given  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator  in  535  (440)*®* 
whose  name  erroneously  led  Livy,  or  those  from  whom  he 
copied,  to  refer  it  to  his  consulship  twelve  years  before. 

All  the  writers,  who  speak  of  this  event,  relate  unani* 
mously  that  a  youth  who  had  given  himself  up  to  slavery 
for  the  debts  of  his  &ther^,  was  solicited,  threatened,  and 
at  last  illused,  and  scourged  by  the  usurer,  to  compel  him 
to  yield  to  his  shameful  lust.  He  preserved  his  chastity, 
and  found  an  opportimity  of  escaping  firom  the  prison  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  forum  among  the  people,  whose  strong 
sympathy  wrung  from  the  senate  the  abolition  of  the  impious 
law.  Livy,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions,  calls  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  C.  Publilius®^:  Dionysius  undoubtedly  the  same, 
but  Valerius  Maximus,  gives  him  the  name  of  T.  Veturius.®* 
The  two  last  agree  in  stating,  that  the  fiither  had  fallen  into 
poverty  through  being  on  officer  at  the  capitulation  of  Cau- 
dium.  This  imcertainty,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  express 
mention  of  the  usurer  under  the  name  of  theproudestpatrician 

'"  This  would  be  quite  establisht,  if  the  Florentine  manuscript^of 
Varro  in  the  passage  so  dreadfully  corrupted  in  ihe  editions,  vu.  5, 
(yi.  p.  101,)  came  nearer  to  the  emendation  (probably  of  Vertranius), 
in  acoordanoe  with  which  it  is  quoted  by  Sigonius  (on  Livy,  viii.  28), 
and  silently  approyed  of  by  Scaliger :  C.  Poetdio  Viaolo  dictatore.  But  the 
manuscript  reads:  C  PopilUo  vocare  siUo  dictatore, 

^  It  throws  light  upon  customs  and  family  law,  that  Dionysiiis 
Exc.  y al.  p.  2338  R.,  relates,  that  the  cousins  did  not  supply  the  poor 
youth  with  the  contributions  for  burying  his  father,  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned. 

••  It  could  not  be  Livy,  bnt  only  a  copyist,  that  considered  Pub- 
lins  a  family  name,  which  sad  mistake  howeyer  seems  to  prevail  in 
aU  the  manuscripts  of  Liyy,  since  Drakenborch  says  of  the  best,  that 
their  reading  is  the  same  as  the  alteration  of  Helcnins^  who  howeyer 
allowed  FubUns  to  stand. 

•«  TL  I.  ». 
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of  the  time,  L.  Papirius,  make  U8  suspect  that  the  stoiy  of 
the  specified  case  is  a  tale  invented  by  hatred;  but  we  have 
no  leason  for  doubting,  that  the  slavery  of  the  nexus  for 
debt  was  abolisht  by  a  Poetelian  law.  It  forbade  the 
pledging  of  the  person  for  the  future:  it  aboHsht  it 
in  the  case  of  all  who  could  swear  that  they  possest 
sufficient  property  to  pay  their  debts^  This  was 
for  the  next :  it  secured  the  addicti  against  chains  and 
fetters,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  imposed  for 
crimes  until  they  were  atoned  for.  In  such  cases  addiction 
and  private  imprisonment  occur  in  Plautus  as  the  most 
severe  means  of  compulsion,  from  which  however  the 
person  escapt  who  was  able  to  pay  the  sum  he  was  con- 
demned in,  inasmuch  as  Ballio  must  be  regarded  as  a  freed- 
man,  and  as  such  men  were  fully  lookt  upon  as  citizens 
even  at  that  time,  we  cannot  say  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Poetelian  law  for  plebeians  did  not  extend  to  him :  in  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Livy  during  the  Hannibalian  war 
persons  in  chains  who  were  condemned  to  pay  money  just 
as  those  guilty  of  heavy  crimes  in  prison. 

Instead  of  the  body,  property  was  to  be  pledged  for 
debt  in  two  different  ways.  A  fictitious  sale  of  quiritarian 
property  for  the  purpose  of  pledging^  the  fiducia,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  nexum  of  the  person:  and  the  adjudication 
of  the  property  for  the  addietio  in  cases  where  the  contract 
for  the  loan  had  not  been  concluded  in  the  other  form, 
because  the  borrower  had  not  sufficient  quiritarian  pro- 
perty, or  because  a  different  form  had  been  chosen  firom 
some  other  motive,  or  when  the  debt  had  arisen  in  any 
other  way  than  by  borrowing. 

Now  whether  it  was  because  the  addiction  was  accom- 
panied by  a  diminutio  capiiis^  or  whether  it  was  a  peculiar 
severity  of  the  law,  the  effect  of  this  disgrace,  even  when 


**  Omnes  qui  bonam  copiam  jnrareiit,  ne  ement  nezi,  diawIntL  Yarro 
has  this  important  addition,  instead  of  which  JAtj  speaka  of  an  uncondi- 
tional nastoralion  to  freedom. 
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in  a  lower  degree  and  when  the  pietor  assigned  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  was  loss  of  tribe  and 
civil  infamy :  and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  complete 
bankruptcy,  but  even  when  the  debtor  came  again  into 
possession  of  his  property*®^. 

The  abolition  of  the  sale  of  a  man^s  own  person,  did 
not  however  prevent  a  father  &om  selling  his  son  either  on 
condition  of  remancipation  or  absolutely:  and  the  former 
must  frequently  from  its  very  nature  have  occasioned  real 
slavery  for  debt. 

'^  Upon  this  rests  the  whole  importance  of  the  qaestion,  which  is  deba- 
ted in  the  oration  for  Qninctius,  whether  the  adjudication  of  his  propertj, 
which  had  been  revoked  in  any  case,  had  possest  legal  power;  hence  it  is  a 
causa  eapitii:  c  8.  (31.)  9*  (32.) — *A/^lcBm  vwra/iJkp  o^la^wv  i^  vwfia 
woffa^  iv  IT  I  fit  a  woXtroVf  iif^wUurros,  iw6  rt  SovcW  Kmt  &XAov  watrrht 
ffvfifioXtdov.  Dionjsiasy  tl  41.  I  haye  lost  money  that  I  have  lent  to 
manj,  sajs  Appins,  Dionjs.  ti.    59,  but  o68^a  rmw  hMoar^pmia^anmm  fic 
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It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  vocation  I  have  chosen, — 
in  clearing  up  the  history  of  Home,  so  far  as  mj  powers 
and  the  existing  resources  aUow,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
maj  become  no  less  familiar  and  perceptible  than  that 
of  modem  times,  in  which  we  have  not  lived  ourselves, — 
to  give  such  a  representation  of  the  nations  and  states,  with 
wMch  Rome  came  into  contact  in  the  extension  of  her 
empire  either  in  relations  of  friendship  or  in  war,  that  the 
reader  instead  of  a  mere  name,  such  as  that  of  Epirots  or 
Aetolians^  may  know  in  general  outlines,  what  was  then  the 
extent  of  their  state,  what  their  power,  and  what  their 
constitution  and  mode  of  living.  These  representations 
are  in  general  the  fruits  of  an  attention  directed  from 
early  life  to  all  notices  respecting  nations  and  periods  that 
have  been  despised  and  overlookt;  and  in  some  cases  of 
enquiries  not  less  laborious  than  those,  by  which  I  have 
brought  into  order  the  chaos  of  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
but  with  which  I  shall  avoid  increasing  the  size  of  a  work, 
whose  unavoidable  expansion  leaves  me  on  the  borders 
of  old  age  little  hope  of  completing  it. 

The  expedition  of  king  Alexander  of  Epirus  to  Italy 
gives  occasion  to  such  a  digression;  an  events  which  had 
it  is  true,  no  immediate  connexion  with  Roman  history,* 
with  the  exception  of  a  treaty  that  produced  no  results, 
and  respecting  the  indirect  effects  of  which  little  can  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
in  the  relations  of  Magna  Graecia,  but  which  nevertheless 
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exercised  an  influence  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Romans 
to  the  people  of  those  countries.  It  would  however  inter- 
fere with  the  connexion  of  the  real  history  of  Rome,  to 
defer  this  digression  to  the  year,  under  which  the  annals 
speak  of  the  treaty,  by  means  of  which  alone  Alexander  of 
Epirus  belongs  to  Roman  history*®'^. 

The  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy  had  fallen  into  the 
deepest  decay  through  the  wars  with  the  Lucanians  and  the 
elder  Dionysius;  Posidonia,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
receive  a  barbarian  colony,  had  not  met  with  the  hardest 
fate  among  those  that  had  been  compelled  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  enemy;  others  lay  in  ruins,  or  were  scantily 
inhabited  again  by  a  forein  population  or  by  a  few  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  had  returned  from  slavery.  Even  in 
those  that  had  maintained  their  independence,  the  flower  of 
their  citizens  had  vanisht,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  exten- 
sive territories  they  had  once  governed,  they  were  confined 
to  their  walls,  within  the  wide  circumference  of  which 
the  inhabited  part  became  every  day  more  narrowly  con- 
tracted s®. 

Tarentum  had,  it  appears,  remained  neutral  in  the  war 
against  Dionysius,  and  a  similar  separation  from  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Italietes  was  perhaps  the  reason,  that 
the  Lucanians  did  not  turn  their  arms  against  that  country 
till  a  late  period.  The  Tarentuies  even  made  war  upon 
the  hard-prest  Thurii,  which  continued  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle against  the  Lucanians  with  a  perseverance  unnsoal 
among  the  Greeks  of  those  times,  and  seem  to  have  forced 
it  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  territory^.     But  when  the 


*"  (In   the   mazgin  of   the  maniiscript  I   find  here  the  following 

acattered    aUasions   without   references    and   detail:   relation  of    Borne 

*  to  the  Greeks. — ^N.B.  Beyolntionin  STracnse;  expulsion  of  the  To^i^ipoi  ^wh 

rov  ^ftmt  Kol  TM^  v^ipmv  lo^Kam  tuXtoiUpttm  tk  JKaAXurapdir.    Herodot. — 

At  Cama  too  there  was  an  aristocracy.    Dionys.  Tn.  4.) 

**  Poaidonia,  CaQlcHiia»  Bhegimn*  Hipponium,  Groton. 

*  deandxidasi  the  Spartan  ezile»  who  was  die  mediator  of  the 
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revolt  of  the  Bruttians  separated  the  Lucanians  from  the 
soathem  Italietes^  they  directed  their  whole  force  against 
the  Siritis;  and  Tarentum  with  Metapontum  and  llera- 
clea  could  not  with  their  own  militia  resist  the  Italican 
cohorts,  although  Tarentum,  nbout  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  was  then  just  beginning,  counted  among  its 
citizens  20,000  foot  soldiers  and  2,000  horsemen.  In 
this  city  a  democracy  had  now  existed  for  a  long  time, 
because  the  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  frightful  defeat  by  the 
Messapians*^®:  as  the  extraordinary  population  of  the 
Greek  colonies  is  only  conceivable  by  the  admission,  not 
only  of  Greeks  of  all  nations,  but  also  of  natives  of  the 
country,  so  the  latter  were  probably  registered  in  different 
tribes,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ptire  Dorians  probably 
enjoyed  privileges  confined  to  their  race,  in  the  place  of 
which  a  general  equality  was  brought  about  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  unfortunate  day.  Very  many  things  pecu- 
liar to  Italy  seem  to  have  become  establisht  in  Tarentum 
through  the  mixture  of  the  citizens,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Italican  nations  must  have  been  incomparably  more 
frequent  and  important  than  with  old  Greece.  Woollen 
cloth  manu&ctures  and  dyeing,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  most  favorable  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  a 
large  town-population,  must  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Tarentum:  the  flocks,  which  spent  the 
winter  on  the  Galaesus,  were  driven  in  the  summer  into  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzo:  the  inland  districts  could  provide 
themselves  with  the  finest  salt  from  Tarentum :  and  thus 
Tarentum  and  Samnium  were  naturally  united  to  one  an- 
other^*.    The  fact  of  Tarentum    being  forein  to  Greece 


peace  between  Tarentum  and  Thnrii  (Strabo,  n.  p.  264),  is  probablj  no 
other  than  the  one,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  of 
Lenctra:  for  Leandridas  is  evidentlj  written  wronglj  (Diodorus,  xn.  64): 
and  the  same  general  of  the  Thnrians  against  the  Lucanians,  whose  exploits 
are  related  bj  Poljaenns  (ti.  10.  2. 4)  under  the  name  of  Cleandrides. 

«•  Aristotle,  PoUt  v.  3. 

**  Friendship  of  the  Samnites  for  the  Greeks.    Strabo,  v.  p.  250. 
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proper,  explains  why  it  never  appears  as  a  maritime  power, 
notwithstanding  its  considerable  navigation  and  its  very 
rich  fisheries. 

The  Tarentines  have  drawn  contempt  upon  their  me- 
mory by  the  criminal  frivolity,  which  hurried  (hem  into  the 
war  with  £ome,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  want  of 
respect  with  which  Pyrrhus  treated  them ;  but  this  con- 
tempt, at  least  for  the  earlier  times,  must  be  unjust. 
Archytas  was  their  fellow-citizen,  and  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  did  not  render  him  unfit  in  their  eyes  to 
manage  the  state  and  command  their  armies;  merchants, 
artizans,  sailors  and  fishermen  could  not  form  an  infantry 
of  the  line,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  democracy  was 
in  general  opposed,  and  when  Tarentum  hired  mercenaries, 
it  was  certainly  just  as  excusable  as  Athens;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  do  it  no  less  than  Florence,  after  the  democracy 
had  become  tyrannical;  and  like  Tarentum,  Florence  too 
took  more  than  once  forein  princes  with  whole  armies  into 
its  pay,  which  certainly  supplied  a  &r  more  important 
power  than  an  equal  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  under 
independent  leaders,  jealous  of  one  another  and  inclined  to 
treachery  *9*. 

The  first  Greek  prince,  who  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  city,  was  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  Of  his  cam- 
paigns no  other  information  is  preserved,  than  that  he  was 
slain  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Lucanians  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea.  So  contemptible  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  degenerate  Greeks,  that  this  is  related, 
not  as  an  event  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  that  one  and 
the  same  day  saw  the  fall  of  the  fireedom  and  dignity  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  heroic  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  and  father  of  Agis,  who  had  abandoned  his  native 
land,  because  he  coidd  not  endure  to  be  a  witness  of  its 
degradation  and  its  pusillanimity,  but  as  if  the  finger  of 

^  That  the  cavaliy  at  least  of  the  Tarentines  cannot  baTe  been 
contemptible,  is  dear  from  the  light  horsemen  of  this  name  in  the  Macedo- 
nian armies,  who  were  probably  enlisted  at  first  in  Tarentnm  itselC. 
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the  Deity  was  to  be  traced  in  his  destruction^  because 
Archidamus  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Phocians, — the 
Phocians  who  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  hypocritical 
religious  zeal,  the  mortal  enemies  of  those  who  had  hurled 
his  country  firom  the  ancient  highth  of  its  supremacy,  the 
people  who  had  defended  the  gates  of  Greece  against  the 
common  enemy, — and  because  there  were  among  his  sol- 
diers many  of  the  mercenaries  who  had  once  been  paid 
with  the  gold  of  the  temple. 

Diodorus  relates  imder  the  year  01.  108,  3  (409),  that 
Archidamus  was  invited  to  Italy  by  embassadors  firom 
Tarentum,  not  that  he  mentions  this  year  to  determine 
the  time  of  the  event,  but  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
relating  at  the  close  of  the  sacred  war,  how  the  higher 
powers  pimisht  all  who  were  accomplices  in  the  sacri- 
legious plunder  of  the  temple.  His  landing  in  Italy  took 
place  still  later,  undoubtedly  in  01.  109.  1  (411).  For 
to  this  year  we  must  refer  Livy's  statement  of  the  landing 
of  king  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  is  caused  by  a  false 
synchronism,  and  is  erroneous  in  the  person  of  the  Greek 
prince  *9*. 


^  He  mentions  it  under  the  year  415.  viii.  3;  in  like  manner 
he  places  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  and  the  death  of  AlezaiT^er  of 
Epirus  in  the  year  429,  just  as  he  must  have  placed  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedonia  in  the  year  435,  because  it  is  under  this 
year  that  he  inserts  the  cetefarated  comparison  between  him  and 
Borne.  Now  since  Alexandria  according  to  Eusebius  was  built  in 
425,  01.  112, 3,  but  Alexander  of  Macedonia  died  in  OL  114,  1.  431, 
his  synchronism  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the  years  of  the  city  com- 
pared with  that  of  IMonysins  and  Polybius,  which  I  endeayour  to 
fi>lIow  dosely,  is  wrong  in  these  times  by  four  years,  which  must  be 
deducted  from  those  of  the  city.  The  mistake  which  has  caused  the 
greatest  errours  in  the  history  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  arose  from 
the  reduction  of  the  Olympic  years  to  years  of  the  city,  which  is  cor- 
rect according  to  the  era  of  Cato,  having  been  transferred  to  the  era 
of  Pabius,  which  falls  one  Olympiad  later.  Eor  example:  according 
to  Fabius,  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decios  were  the  consuls  of  the  year  411, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  01.  110,  3.  Now  he  who  overlookt,  that 
the  new    synchronism,    which    exprest    01.   109,  3  also  by  411,  was 

M  2 
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After  the  destruction  of  this  army,  the  Tarentines  took 
king  Alexander  of  Epirus  into  their  pay.  This  prince, 
the  brother  of  queen  Olympias,  had  been  given  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  as  king  to  the  Mo- 
lossians*^,  to  the  injury  of  the  elder  line,  the  children  of 
his  uncle  Arymbas;  and  it  was  for  the  solemnisation  of  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  Cleopatra,  that  those 
festivities  were  held  at  Pella,  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  murder  of  Philip. 


reckoned  according  to  the  Catoman  era«  oonld  not  do  otherwise  than 
refer  to  the  consulship  of  Manlins  and  Decius  the  Greek  event  as- 
signed to  this  jear.  This  may  even  have  happened  to  Fabius  him- 
self; for  tiiere  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  asserting,  that  Cato 
invented  the  era  which  bears  his  name;  the  confounding  of  the  two 
kings  is  not  at  all  strange,  if  the  ancient  chronicle'  wrote  somewhat 
thus:  anno  ccocxi  rex  Graecua  cum  exercitu  in  Italiam  venit:  and 
in  this  waj  the  chronicles  daring  the  decaj  of  the  empire  wrote 
again,  when  the  childhood  of  old  age  commenced.  This  proves,  that 
Livy's  explanation  of  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy  would  be  wrong, 
even  if  it  should  be  possible  to  dispute  my  observation  of  his  regular 
synchronistic  errours.  (When  Kiebuhr  afterwards  made  the  chrono- 
logical enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  in  the  chapter.  On  the  Olympiad  and  year  of  the  taking  of 
Rome,  p.  556-570,  he  has  dropt  this  explanation  of  Livy's  mistake. 
He  only  supposes,  p.  568,  569,  that  Livy  understood  according  to  his 
methoci  the  date  415  of  an  annalist,  which  was  calculated  according 
to  the  correct  reduction  from  the  Olympic  year  112,  1.  to  be  the 
Olympic  year  110,  4.  Niebuhr  therefore,  according  to  his  later  views, 
fixt  the  landing  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  necessarily  remained 
doubtM  in  the  representation  of  our  text,  in  the  year  415.  Thus 
also  the  reason  for  placing  the  landing  of  Archidamus  in  Italy  fttnn 
409  to  411,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus,  is  removed.  We  have,  how- 
ever hesitated  to  aceonunodate  this  as  well  as  other  difierencefl  be- 
tween our  passage  and  the  other  complete  investigation,  that  we 
might  not  withhold  from  the  reader  the  progressive  development  of 
his  views.) 

*^  OL  109.  3.  The  fact  that  it  is  stated  even  a  year  before  in  the 
speech  on  Halonnesus,  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  three 
Greek  towns  in  Cassopia  and  given  them  to  his  brother-in-law  in 
servitude,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  beginning  of  his  government  as 
king:  it  was  a  small  state,  given  to  him  till  the  throne  should  be- 
come vacant. 
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Philip  by  laising  his  kinsman  had  honoured  himself  and 
his  house,  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  power&l  and 
independent  Of  Ambracia  it  is  known,  that  it  had  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  even  if,  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided, Alexander  had  received,  in  addition  to  the  crown 
due  to  another  member  of  his  fiimily,  the  soveraintj  over 
other  Epirot  tribes,  which  had  never  before  been  depen- 
dent on  the  Molossians*^^  and  Pyrrhids,  yet  he  must 
have  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  Macedonia  powerless 
and  little;  and  this  feeling,  quite  as  much  as  a  desire 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  nephew,  must  have 
urged  him  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  need  of  support  among 
the  surviving  Greeks  might  have  held  out  a  tempting 
prospect  of  being  received  as  a  welcome  protector,  and 
of  thus  founding  an  independent  kingdom.  But  the 
Tarentines  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to  him  in 
despair,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  Pyrrhus;  they  regarded 
him  as  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  it  is  attested 
that  an  enmity  arose  between  them  and  the  king,  which 
according  to  all  appearance  increast  till  they  came  to  open 
hostiiities,  and  has  been  objected  to  them  as  ingratitude, 
perhaps  with  too  much  onesidedness. 

The  king  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have  complained  of  the 
nn&imess  of  fortime,  which  had  destined  to  his  nephew 
victories  over  women,  to  him  a  severe  struggle  against 
men.  With  no  less  partiality  did  she  bestow  upon  the 
ilacedonian  king  historians,  and  preserve  their  works; 
while  to  him  she  only  granted  a  mention  in  general 
works  ^  which  have  perisht;  nay  as  if  she  had  intentionally 
wisht  to  deprive  him  of  enviable  fame  with  posterity,  she 
has   destroyed   that  part    of  a  work  otherwise  preserved, 

***  The  earlier  Greek  writers,  eTen  such  as,  like  Aristotle,  did 
not  use  Atticisms,  alwajs  write  Molottians;  which  the  Romans  according 
to  a  fidse  analogy  have  changed  into  Molossians.  The  Thessalians  were 
Thesprotians,  and  the  doable  T  is  Thessalian. 

**  Among  the  known  historians  only  Duiis,  Diyllns,  and  Tunaens  can 
have  related  his  campaigns. 
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where  undoubtedly  much  more  satis&ctory  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  were  extracted  than  m  the  two  Roman  writers, 
who  relate  something  very  confused  about  them.^^  Only 
the  year,  in  which  he  fell,  can  be  ascertained,  not  that 
in  which  he  landed,  and  not  through  how  many  campaigns 
he  maintained  himself.^ 

He  turned  his  arms  first  against  the  Messapians  or 
Sallentines:  the  possession  of  Brundusium  would  have 
secured  the  nearest  connexion  with  Epirus  independent  of 
the  sentiments  of  Tarentum;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  the  advantages,  which  a  peace  and  alliance  with  this 
people  afforded.     He  concluded  similar  treaties  with  the 

^  From  01.  Ill,  l,to  115,  2,  we  find  in  the  17th  and  18th  books 
of  Diodoras  only  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  saccessors;  bat 
nothing  npon  any  other  countries,  which  had  by  no  means  lost  their 
independence  of  the  Macedonian  system.  He  says  himself  in  the 
prooemiam  of  the  17th  book,  that  he  wonJd  write  upon  these  also  for 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  only  that  he  would  not  interrupt 
the  history  of  the  latter  as  he  otherwise  does  by  synchronistic  nara- 
tires.  That  be  had  written  upon  them  for  the  time  of  the  first  seren 
years  after  Alexander's  death  in  the  18th  book,  where  there  is  now 
however  no  trace  of  them,  is  clear  from  his  own  statement,  zix.  S. 
That  is  to  say,  a  second  part  of  the  18th  book  is  lost,  which  like  the 
seventeenth  was  divided  into  two  parts:  and  this  lost  part  contained 
the  history  of  those  countries  not  connected  with  Macedonia  during 
those  eighteen  years.  That  the  close  of  the  18th  book  refers  directly 
to  the  19th,  is  the  fabrication  of  a  copyist,  who  has  also  concealed  the 
gap  of  more  than  two  years,  which  has  jastly  been  pointed  out  by 
the  commentators  on  xviii.  44,  by  cutting  away  the  mangled  passage 
and  plastering  it  over  in  such  a  manner,  that  hitherto  nobody  has 
been  able  to  guess  with  certainty,  where  it  is  to  be  lookt  for.  Similar 
falsifications  in  Dion  Cassius  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Vene- 
tian manuscript:  ignorant  purchasers  must  have  had  a  dislike  against 
books,  which  did  not  appear  complete.  I  wish  by  this  remark  to 
induce  scholars  to  look  out  for  a  manuscript  of  Diodorus,  which  con- 
tains the  18th  book  and  is  older  than  the  fifteenth  century:  if  such 
an  one  still  exists,  it  is  for  this  work  what  the  Venetian  manuscript 
is  for  Dion  Cassius,  the  source  of  all  the  others,  and  will  certainly  give 
results  of  the  same  kind.     (Compare  VoL  ii.  note  861,  and  1127.) 

"  See  above  note  293. 
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neighbouring  Peucetians  and  with  Metapontum:  the  noble 
frmilies,  which  he  sent  as  hostages  to  Epirus,  must  have 
been  given  by  these  Italican  nations  and  the  Greek  cities. 
It  cannot  have  been  till  after  this  that  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium;  he  conquered  many 
towns  of  both  nations,  transferred  the  war  to  the  shores  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  he  landed  near  Paestum,  and 
gained  a  decisive  battle  over  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
who  could  make  no  more  impression  upon  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanxes  than  the  Romans;  and  after  this  battle 
he  concluded  a  friendly  alliance  with  Bome  in  418  (423). 
But  at  that  time  the  Tarentines  must  have  gone  over  to  his 
enemies:  Heradea  is  mentioned  as  their  colony  amongst 
his  conquests,  and  one  can  see,  even  before  the  battle  near 
Pandosia  where  he  perisht  with  his  army,  that  the  fortune 
of  war  was  turned  against  him,  that  he  was  fighting  on  the 
defensive  against  complete  destruction.  Thus  far  he  had 
retreated,  driven  away  from  his  basis  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf;  he  pitches  his  camps  upon  strong  highths  —  the 
allies  undoubtedly  separated  from  his  Epirots:  the  Luca- 
nian  exiles  already  despair  of  his  success  and  purchase 
their  peace  by  treachery;  he  remains  in  the  most  danger- 
ous position,  dreading  the  stiU  more  fearful  danger  of  a 
retreat  through  the  impassable  mountains,  which  he  had 
perhaps  already  attempted  in  vain.  Favored  by  heavy  falls 
of  rain,  which  kept  the  divided  army  entirely  apart,  the 
Italicans  overwhelmed  the  two  camps;  nothing  is  left  him, 
since  the  enemy  have  already  shut  him  in,  but  to  attempt 
that  dreaded  retreat  by  force  of  arms;  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  out  of  the  camp,  but  after  this  first  success,  which 
can  only  have  been  the  beginning  of  unspeakable  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  his  troops  disperst:  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  swollen  by  the  rains,  through  which  he  was  leading  a 
band  that  had  again  gathered  around  him,  the  Lucanians 
made  an  attack;  the  king  fell,  struck  by  a  spear.  Livy 
relates  only  the  outrages  which  his  corpse  experienced;  a 
sure   proof,  that  he  had  been  very  cruel  as  conqueror. 
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With  sucli  rage  in  the  minds  of  the  enemy,  the  remains  of 
his  army  coiild  have  obtained  no  mercy,  nor  have  eecapt 
to  any  Greek  town,  as  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
individuals  to  do. 

Tarentum  appears  after  this  catastrophe  more  powerfiil 
and  respected  than  before:  not  only  in  alliance  with  the 
Samnites,  and  exercising  influence  over  the  Lucanians, 
whose  power  never  recovered  from  the  first  defeats  of  this 
war:  but  Tarentum  ventures  now  by  mediation  and  inter- 
ference to  pretend  to  protect  others  even  against  Borne. 
As  the  Lucanians  sink,  so  the  power  of  the  Bruttians 
grows.  The  siege  of  Croton,  where  it  was  only  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  Syracusans  that  saved  this  town*^,  certainly 
happened  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Alexander; 
it  was  probably  a  direct  vengeance  for  the  alliance  of  the 
Crotoniats  with  him,  and  such  a  decisive  victory  encou- 
raged them  to  an  undertaking  which  had  never  yet  been 
ventured  upon. 

The  treaty  with  Alexander  is  a  blot  in  the  history  of 
Rome;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not  even  an  excuse  for  it  by 
any  danger:  hostility  against  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
peace  and  the  ancient  alliance  had  been  restored,  and  who 
at  that  time  were  the  champions  of  Italy,  could  have  been 
the  only  occasion  of  it :  and  if  the  Samnites  had  agreed  to 
an  ignoble  peace  and  alliance  with  Alexander,  Rome's 
down&ll  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  her  wicked 
conduct.  The  treaty  however  was  not  a  real  alliance  for 
mutual  support: — otherwise  the  war  with  Samniiun  would 
then  have  broken  out — ;  still  it  was  the  in&Uible  cause  to 
a  great  degree  of  the  exasperation,  which  rendered  this 
war  unavoidable,  so  soon  as  there  was  an  occasion  for  it: 
it  was  a  recognition  of  the  conquests  which  Alexander 
flattered  himself  of  being  able  to  accomplish. 

Six  or  seven  years  later,  Alexander  the  Great  died 
ut  Babylon,  where  the  remotest  nations  of  Europe  and 

^  DiodoroB,  ziz.  3. 
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Libja  offered  him  their  homage.  That  embassadors  of 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and  Tyrrhenians  appeared  here 
and  offered  presents,  is  related  as  certain  by  Arrian :  who 
speaks  moreover  of  the  embassies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Iberians,  Celts,  Ethiopians  and  Scythians  only  as  from 
tradition:  he  must  therefore  have  found  the  former  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy:  and  cer- 
tainly the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  had  an  urgent  reason 
for  soliciting  his  pardon,  in  the  expectation  that  Alexander 
on  his  return  from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  earth 
would  avenge  his  kinsman.  Clitarchus  related  ^^,  that  a 
Roman  embassy  also  appeared  before  him^,  which  Pliny, 
mentions  without  expressing  a  doubt,  just  as  in  other  cases 
too  he  feels  no  vanity  for  the  earlier  times  of  his  nation. 

I  see  no  ground  at  all  for  rejecting  the  account:  the 
silence  of  the  Roman  annalists,  even  if  we  could  place  un- 
conditional belief  in  the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  none  had 
mentioned  any  thing  respecting  it,  would  prove  nothing, 
as  such  humiliations  were  certainly  erased  firom  their 
history. 

Bespecting  transactions  between  the  Romans  and  Alex- 
ander^ there  is  a  remarkable  statement  in  Strabo,  which 
has  been  overlookt.^  The  king  had  sent  back  some  pirates 
of  Antium  who  had  been  taken;  but  he  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance.     This  would  have  been  a  direct 


^  CHtarchns  wrote  not  long  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Rome 
certainly  did  already  attract  the  attention  of  the  Qreeks,  bat  bjr  no  means 
in  sQch  a  manner,  that  it  could  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  whether  it  bowed  before  him  or  not:  and  the  companions 
of  the  king  may  have  reckoned  the  Bomans  among  the  Tyrrhenians, 
or  the  Tyrrhenians  of  whom  they  speak,  may  have  been  the  Bomans 
themselTes.  Later  writers,  as  Aristus  and  Asclepiades  seem  to  be, 
certainly  cannot  be  reckoned  as  authorities:  as  the  Roman  annalists 
would  have  supprest  the  mention  of  such  an  embassy  from  pride, 
80  such  Greeks  would  have  been  tempted  to  tell  stories  about  it  without 
any  foundation:  yet  they  had  Clitarchus;  but  what  more  they  added, 
may  be  rejected  without  scruple. 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  in.  9.  *  v.  p.  232. 
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occarion  for  despatching  an  embassy,  and  the  Tyrrhenians 
may  have  had  precisely  the  same.  Rome  had  a  particular 
reason  besides  in  its  alliance  with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  to 
which  it  perhaps  owed  the  mild  treatment  of  its  subjects. 

The  opinion  which  Livy  shares,  that  the  Romans  had 
not  even  heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander  is  ridiculous;  a 
consequence  of  the  isohition  of  Roman  history^  as  if  the 
Romans  themselves,  like  the  reader,  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  other  nations,  till  they  met  them  in  arms. 
A  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  represent  the  past  to 
himself,  if  he  would  not  much  rather  suppose,  that  the 
name  of  Alexander  had  been  heard  of  even  as  far  as  Bri- 
tain, than  doubt  that  at  Rome  the  eyes  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  state  were  directed  towards  him. 

With  no  more  insight  does  Livy  discuss  the  question, 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the 
Romans  and  Alexander,  in  order  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Neither  Livy  could  say,  nor  can  we,  whether 
Alexander  would  not  have  been  contented  with  an  hege- 
mony as  in  Greece,  and  whether  the  Romans  and  Samnites 
would  not  have  submitted  to  it.  That  the  nations  of  Italy, 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  would  have  stood  toge- 
ther as  one  man,  can  hardly  be  conceived;  that  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  power,  much  more  deeply  founded  forty  years 
afterwards,  was  shaken  by  Pyrrhus  with  incomparably 
smaller  forces,  should  have  been  able  to  resist  him  by 
themselves,  may  be  said  to  be  impossible^  since  Alexander 
would  have  come  to  Italy  from  conquered  Africa,  not  with 
30^000  Macedonians  alone,  but  with  as  many  Greek  pha- 
langites, as  the  master  of  the  treasures  of  Asia  felt  inclined 
to  enlist:  and  instead  of  a  swarm  of  Persians  and  Medes, 
with  armies  of  Africans  and  Spaniards. 
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FOREIN  RELATIONS  DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


In  the  same  year,  if  Polybius's  reckoning  is  correct  **-^ 
the  Romans  concluded  the  first  peace  with  the  Gauls; 
conseqaentlj  for  the  same  reasons  which  occasioned  their 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  that  they  might  be  safe  on  this 
side  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites.  Liyy's  account 
under  the  same  year,  that  apprehensions  of  a  Gallic  inva- 
sion were  spread  abroad,  and  that  a  dictator  was  appointed : 
that  the  persons  however  sent  out  in  order  to  collect 
information  reported,  that  every  thing  was  quiet  among  the 
Gauls,  has  an  obscure  reference  to  that  statement:  so  far 
did  the  annals  leave  traces  of  an  embassy  despatcht  to  the 
Gauls;  the  mention  of  the  peace  was  obliterated.  Since  the 
Gauls  had  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Romans,  unless 
they  marcht  against  Rome,  they  could  have  had  no 
occasion  to  conclude  such  a  peace  with  the  Romans, 
except  it  was  solicited,  and  no  reason  to  grant  it,  except 
presents,  if  not  an  annual  tribute,  which  even  the  proudest 
have  often  considered  to  be  no  dishonour  to  pay  to  barba- 
rians; for  certainly  this  peace,  which  protected  all  nations 
dependent  upon  the  Romans,  however  distant  Rome  her- 
self was,  almost  put  an  end  to  their  marauding  expeditions. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Etruria  was  protected  by  the 
impassable  nature  of  the  Apennines:  the  road  through  the 

^  Huxtj-foar  years  before  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  Polybins,  il  18.  19, 
conseqaentlj  418  (423). 
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Abruzzi  was  easily  defended  by  the  brave  inhabitants,  and 
might  have  been  dreaded  by  the  barbarians  on  account 
of  more  than  one  defeat:  there  remained  the  middle  road 
through  Umbria  which  was  certainly  subdued,  and  down 
the  lower  Tiber. 

This  accoimt,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  subsequent  statement  of  Livy*^,  that  in  the  year  421 
(426)  the  city  was  filled  with  terrour  by  the  rumour  of  a 
Gallic  invasion;  that  the  senate  ordered  a  general  arming, 
and  that  even  the  artizans  —  otherwise  still  excluded  at 
that  time  from  military  service  as  unworthy  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  tribes  —  were  enlisted:  that  the  army  was 
posted  near  Yeii,  and  did  not  advance  further,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  marching  towards  the  city  by 
another  road:  that  the  enemy  however  did  not  appear. 
Polybius  may  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  a 
groundless  alarm:  the  Eomans  may  have  suspected  the 
barbarians  without  reason:  a  new  swarm,  not  bound  by  the 
treaties  of  their  coimtrymen,  may  have  come  across  the 
Alps:  all  these  suppositions  are  more  probable  than  that 
Polybius,  who  is  so  circumspect  and  so  careful  in  his 
chronology,  should  have  stated  falsely  the  year  in  which 
the  peace  was  concluded. 

Sacrificed  by  Rome  to  the  Samnites  as  the  price  of  the 
peace  and  the  alliance,  the  Sidicinians  had  shared  in  the 
war  of  the  Latins  against  Rome,  and  also  in  their  defeat.^ 
They  were  the  only  people  that  did  not  lay  down  their  arms 
afterwards,  and  they  made  war  upon  their  former  allies, 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome:  the  latter 
sent  an  armed  force  to  their  assistance,  but  au  Auruncan 
town  had  &llen  before  the  help  arrived.^    This  led  Roman 

*»*  YIU.  20. 

'  The  Fasti  mention  Latins,  Campanians,  Sidicinians  and  Anruncans  as 
the  nations  which  T.  Manlius  triumpht  over. 

*  Javj  (Till.  16)  speaks  as  if  the  Anruncans  had  inhabited  onlj 
one  town:  bat  this  is  just  as  erroneous  as  when  he  overlooks  the 
connexion    between  the  Sididnian   and   Latin   wars,  and   regards  the 
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armies  between  the  Liris  and  Vultumus,  and  they  directed 
their  march  against  the  Ansonians  of  Cales,  another  canton 
of  the  same  Auruncans,  which  had  remained  true  to  the 
Sidicinians,  or  had  submitted  to  them.  The  possession 
of  this  town  was  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the 
Falemian  district,  which  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians, 
and  where  a  great  many  Romans  had  settled,  and  also  as  a 
military  communication  with  Capua.  Accordingly  when  it 
was  taken  by  storm  in  the  year  415  (420)  a  colony  of  2500 
men  was  sent  thither  in  the  very  next  year:  the  first  Latin 
colony,  which  was  founded  since  the  change  of  the  relations 
between  Rome  and  Latium;  it  consisted  without  doubt  of 
Quirites^  pale-burghers  and  equal  allies,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  fortresses,  with  which  Rome  gradually  closed  its 
fiontieTS  against  Samnium  and  prepared  itself  for  offensive 
wars:  for  these  colonies  must  be  regarded  as  fortresses, 
and  their  citizens  as  frontier-regiments. 

It  is  strange,  that  there  is  now  no  fiirther  mention  of 
the  Sidicinians  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  march  of  a  consular  army  through  their  territory  is 
related  in  a  manner,  which  implies  that  it  was  a  country 
friendly  to  the  Romans^^.  That  the  Romans  did  not 
exert  themselves  to  conquer  such  an  important  town  as 
Teanum,  cannot  surprise  us,  as  the  recollection  of  their 
right  of  making  war  upon  the  Sidicinians  must  at  the  same 
time  have  reminded  them,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  town  and  land  to  the  Samnites^  and  to  be 
contented  with  the  moveable  booty  ^.  But  we  cannot 
indeed  conceive,  why  the  Samnites  should  not  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  accomplish  a  conquest, 
which  had  been  snatcht  from  them  a  few  years  before  only 

fbnnor  as  one  which  was  hegan  afresh,  and  called  forth  hj  the  misfortune  of 
the  Anmncans. 

"*  livy,  X.  14. 

*  So  it  was    arranged    in    the    treaty  with   Carthage    for    hoth 

parties:   Poljrbins,  ui.  24;   and  also  in  that  with  the  ^tolians;  Jatj, 
zzn.24.  / 
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hy  forein  intervention,  and  wluch  they  had  ezpresfily  re- 
aerved  for  themselves;  especially  as  they,  just  as  much  as 
the  Romans,  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  peace  be- 
tween them  was  an  unnatural  state,  until  one  or  the  other 
was  conquered.  We  may  also  conjecture,  that  the  Sidi- 
cinians  actually  submitted  to  them,  since  in  423  (428)  the 
Privematans  and  Fimdanians  are  called  neighbours  of  the 
Samnites'^,  since  Fregellae  had  been  conquered  by  them^^, 
and  Fabrateria  in  420  (425)  had  sought  protection  against 
them,  and  a  Boman  army  of  observation  was  stationed  in 
the  Sidicinian  country  in  416  (421)  and  418  (423).  The 
fact  that  Teanum  afterwards  threw  off  their  dominion  again 
and  was  devoted  to  the  Romans,  would  then  be  one  of  the 
many  occurrences  which  Livy  had  overlookt. 

Both  Livy  and  Dionysius,  just  as  if  they  had  before 
them  manifestoes  setting  forth  the  grievances,  that  served 
as  a  pretext  to  the  desire  of  making  war  upon  one  another, 
represent,  that  Rome  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
war  had  reproacht  the  Samnites  for  exciting  the  Priver- 
natans  and  Fundanians  to  revolt.  Neither  of  the  two 
nations  revolted  during  the  war,  and  since  assuredly  no 
recollection  was  preserved  from  those  times  of  any  thing 
that  had  not  ripened  into  action^  we  are  certainly  allowed 
to  suppose,  that  the  making  up  of  the  history  has  here 
repeated  complaints  respecting  a  very  natural  share  that 
the  Samnites  took  in  the  revolt  of  these  people  in  the  year 
420  (425). 

Eleven  years  before,  Privemum  had  been  conquered 
and  treated  very  severely:  what  reasons  induced  Fundi  to 
break  the  most  honorable  relation  of  alliance  in  which  it 
was  placed,  is  not  mentioned:  its  situation  between  the 
most  important  passes  on  the  road  to  Campania  leaves  no 
doubt,  that  Rome  must  have  kept  a  garrison  there,  and 
this  with  the  incessant  marchings  through  it  may  have 
excited  manifold  exasperations.     The  author  of  the  revolt 

•*  lAry,  vm.  23.  »  Livy,  ym.  23. 
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and  the  general  of  the  two  towns  was  a  distinguisbt  Fun-* 
dsnian,  Vitmvius  Vaccus*" :  he  conducted  the  war  without 
consideration,  and  without  boldness  ^^;  the  Romans  hast- 
aied  to  finish  it.  Two  consular  armies  were  such  an 
overwhelnung  force,  that  the  allies  who  were  drawn  up 
dose  before  their  fortified  camp,  withdrew  without  accept- 
ing a  battle,  first  into  the  camp,  and  after  the  fall  of  night 
to  Privemum.  While  they  were  kept  shut  up  here  by  one 
consular  army,  the  other  marcht  against  Fundi,  which 
now  deprived  of  its  citizens  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
anns,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Hence  it  became  almost 
imposdble  to  relieve  Privemum,  even  if  the  Samnites  had 
had  the  resolution  to  attempt  it:  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels  however  was  none  the  milder  for  this,  and  the 
surrender  of  3S0  accomplices  in  the  rebellion  did  not 
satisfy  the  Bomans,  because  the  senate  at  Fundi,  they  said, 
had  only  sacrificed  the  guilty  persons  of  the  lower  orders. 

Privemum  on  the  other  hand  prolonged  its  resistance, 
so  that  the  following  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  first  of  Quinctilis  of  the  year  421  (426),  did  not 
triumph  before  the  first  of  March,  422  (427).  However  it 
may  have  been  taken,  whether  by  storm  or  voluntary  sur- 
render, this  conquest  must  have  appeared  at  that  time 
espedally  glorious,  mnce  the  consul  ^milius  received  the 
somame  of  Privemas,  and  the  Plautii  preserved  upon  their 
coins  the  recollection  of  it  as  the  most  glorious  event  in 
the  history  of  their  family. 

Yitruvius  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Somans,  and  like 
die  others  involved  in  the  same  guilt,  atoned  for  it  with  his 
life:  the  walls  of  the  town  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  senators  who  had  not  withdrawn  during  the  insur- 
rection, were  exiled  beyond  the  Tiber;  the    remaining 

**'  More  probably  Yaccins:  VitniTiiifl»  is  perliapa,  like  Attiiis, 
Stetiii%  GeUioB,  an  Oican  praen<Mnen:  for  Vaeci  is  also  the  genitive  of 
VacchuL 

"  Sine  consQiOy  sine  aadacia:  Liry,  tui.  19. 
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Privematans  received  the  firanchise:  for  the  bold  answer  of 
the  deputy,  when  commanded  to  confess  what  punishment 
every  one  of  them  had  deserved '^^,  and  his  avowal,  that 
they  would  observe  only  an  advantageous  peace,  reminded 
the  Romans,  that  with  the  prospect  of  the  war  with  Sam- 
nium  before  their  eyes,  their  choice  only  lay  between  union 
and  extirpation.  This  franchise  however  was  at  first  only 
isopolity:  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  in  431  (436),  that 
the  tribus  Ufentina  was  establisht,  of  which  the  principal 
place  was  Privernum**. 

After  the  taking  of  Privemnm  a  small  colony  was  sent 
to  Anxur,  which  commands  the  road  between  the  two 
towns:  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Latin  colonies ^^:  the 
importance  of  the  post  demanded  that  it  should  be  entrust- 
ed only  to  Romans:  it  was  rather  a  garrison  than  a  body 
of  citizens.  The  number  of  the  colonists,  three  hundred, 
is  the  same  as  the  annals  mentioned  for  the  Romulian 
colonies'^:  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land,  two  jugers, 
the  same  as  Romulus  is  said  to  have  allotted :  an  example 
not  to  be  overlookt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  annals 
fabled,  only  in  so  far  as  they  applied  rules  of  the  earliest 
times,  which  were  contained  in  laws  and  religious  books,  to 
cases  and  persons  ostensibly  definite.  As  regards  Tarra- 
cina,  though  two  jugers  are  indeed  very  little  everywhere, 


"*  According  to  Livy  he  replied:  Such  as  those  deserve,  who  deem 
themselves  worth/  of  liberty.  The  narrative  of  Dionysiiis  has  a  more 
ancient  coloring:  the  consul  asks,  How  they  pnnisht  rebellioixs  slaves?  and 
to  this  the  answer  is,  As  it  is  right  to  punish  those  who  strive  after  the  free- 
dom in  which  they  have  been  bom.  He  placed  however  this  colloquy  in 
the  consulship  of  C.  Marcius,  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  6r8t  war  against 
Frivemum :  upon  this,  he  says,  the  consul  raised  the  siege.  (Ezc.  Dion. 
ziT.  23.)  Thus  an  isolated  tradition,  which  lived  in  the  month  of  the 
people,  wanders  about  to  seek  a  chronological  place  in  the  meagre  annals. 

^*  Lucilius,  Eragm.  lS7.inc.  p.  253,  ed.  Haverc. 

^  It  is  not  mentioned  among  the  thirty  in  the  war  with  Hannibal: — ^it 
was  rather  a  maritime  colony.    Livy,  zxxvi.  3. 

••  Vol.  II.  p.  48.  note  94. 
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yet  they  are  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  a  coimtry  where 
the  plough  can  scarcely  be  used,  and  the  extensiye  public 
pasture  in  the  mountains  above  the  town  was  much  more 
important. 

Thus  the  road  to  Campania  was  preserved  which  Ap- 
pius  made  somewhat  later,  but  did  not  open:  on  the  Latin 
road,  the  second  that  leads  to  the  same  country,  the  Latin 
colony  of  Fregellae  was  founded  in  the  next  year  423 
(428):  a  large  territory  must  have  been  allotted  to  this, 
since  it  became  in  the  course  of  time  so  very  great  and 
populous,  and  four  thousand  families  of  the  Samnites  alone 
could  settle  there.  But  its  establishment  was  not  merely 
an  open  preparation  for  war  against  the  Samnites:  all  the 
measures  of  the  senate  pointed  to  this  object  without  dis- 
guise: it  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites, 
once  they  had  conquered  and  destroyed  this  formerly 
Yolscian  town,  so  that,  according  to  the  general  Italian 
law,  its  site  and  territory  had  indisputably  become  their 
property.  They  therefore  required  the  Romans  to  do 
away  with  this  colony,  when  the  latter  complained  of  the 
succours  which  the  Samnites  had  sent  to  the  Palaepolitans. 

Cuma^7  in  Opica  was  founded  by  Chalcidians,  whose 
ships  were  conducted  by  the  gods  to  a  goal  unknown  to 
them,  in  the  day-time  by  a  dove  flying  before  them,  and  at 
night  by  the  Coiybantian  chime  of  brass.  Such  a  legend, 
akin  to  several  Greek  and  barbarian  ones,  assigns  the  date 
of  this  event  to  the  mythical  age,  and  in  this  it  was  placed 
by  the  Alexandrine  chronologers,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  time»  at  which  the  Romans  fixt  the  building  of 
their  city.  The  direct  and  miraculous  guidance  of  the 
higher  powers  does  away  with  every  thing  that  is  senseless, 
so  long  as  the  belief  in  it  is  fresh;  and  so  long  as  the 

^  (Alihoogh  tho  essential  parts  of  the  following  inyestigation 
were  incorporated  hj  the  aathor  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
the  first  volume  (pp.  74.  75.  155.  156.),  it  seemed  nevertheless  im- 
proper to  separate  it  here  from  the  context,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
form.) 

VOL.  ni.  N 
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Romans  believed  in  the  miraculous  leaiing  and  ascension 
of  Romulus,  this  did  not  pievent  them  fiom  being  wiser 
and  nobler  than  their  descendants  who  smiled  at  it:  and 
if  the  corpse  of  the  tribune  Genucius  had  not  been  found, 
there  would  have  been  no  danger,  lest  they  should  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
But  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  lived  in  an  age,  in 
which  the  old  legends,  which,  formerly,  when  every-day 
occurrences  were  forgotten,  stood  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  which  entirely  obscured  the 
meagre  historical  records,  were  thrown  backwards  by  the 
development  of  history  and  drawn  into  it.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  people  thought  at  that  time  that 
they  had  discovered  something  very  clever,  by  explaining 
perhaps  that  Hippodides  and  Megasthenes  during  their 
voyage  along  unknown  coasts  had  sent  before  them  a  pilot- 
boat  called  the  Dove,  from  which  signals  were  given  at  night 
by  the  chime  of  brass.  They  m^y  themselves  have  de- 
spised such  folly,  but  they  must  have  written  down  their 
chronology  with  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  we  read 
it,  for  their  own  work  reminded  them,  that  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Achaeans  and  Ghalcidians  upon  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Oenotria  and  in  Sicily  were  much  later 
than  the  pretended  time  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that 
in  the  Odyssey  those  countries  lie  beyond  the  lands  his- 
torically known.  We  are  sdll  more  inclined  to  think  it 
unfounded,  because  the  history  of  Cuma  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  of  Rome'^^  still  sounds  quite  like  a 
fairy-tale:  and  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  date  of  its 
foundation  was  calculated  from  the  genealogy  of  the 
founders,  according  to  the  &l9e  application  of  the  popular 
reckoning,  that  the  three  generations  make  a  c^itury^  by 
which  the  history  of  Sparta  has  been  so  immoderately 
extended:  if  Cuma,  after  it  had  become  Roman  had  used 
an  era  of  its  foundation,  instead  of  the  year  in  which  it 

'**  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  DionjBius. 
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became  Oscan,  Cato  indeed  might  Iiave  known  it,  but 
scaicelj  an  Alexandrine.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  Greeks 
settled  here  in  very  early  times,  and  centuries  must  have 
eli^t,  before  the  native  tribes  were  strong  enough  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  extension  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  one 
colony  after  another;  for  it  is  dear,  that  the  Chalcidians 
did  not  settle  there  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  but  in  order 
to  possess  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  there  is  moreover 
no  doubt,  that  they  possest  them  before  the  Tyrrhenians 
made  conquests  there:  nay  the  assertion,  that  Nola  and 
Abella  were  Chalcidian  towns-^^^,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  one  for  instance  placed 
by  its  side,  of  the  Chalcidian  origin  of  the  Faliscans. 

Historical  scepticism  will  not  believe  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a  late  witness,  who  gives  no  trustworthy  authority, 
that  Sinuessa  and  Formiae  were  originally  Greek  towns; 
but  it  win  not  despise  the  statement  as  a  &ncy  of  late  gram- 
marians, simply  because  we  know  in  history  that  these 
towns  were  Oscan:  the  want  of  isolated  accounts,  where  a 
whole  history  has  disappeared,  has  weight  only  with  him 
who  has  not  accustomed  his  eye  to  estimate  in  the  twilight 
the  size  at  least  of  objects:  such  illogical  argimients^  to 
which  the  lifeless  application  of  historical  sources  leads, 
it  rejects  even  more  than  credulity  itself.  The  Greek 
names  alluded  to  by  Strabo  support  the  supposition,  that 
Sinuessa  and  Formiae  in  the  earliest  times  were  Greek 
cities:  and  a  dear  conception  of  circumstances  awakens 
the  suspicion^  that  these  coimtries  were  at  one  time  not 
less  Greek  than  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 

Palaepolis,  a  Gumaean  colony,  had,  before  another  city 
rose  by  its  side,  another  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Parthenope.  Livy,  who  alone  speaks  of  it,  gives  no  other 
clue  for  discovering  its  situation,  than  that  the  Romans 
encampt  between  it  and  Neapolis.  Now  one  cannot  look 
for  it  eastward,  where  Hereulanum  lies  so  near,  and  it  is 

»«»  Justin,  XX,  1. 

N   2 
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utterly  inconcdvable  that  it  should  liave  had  no  harbour. 
Accordingly  we  can  say  with  full  conviction,  that  it  must 
have  lain  not  &r  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli, 
on  the  western  side  of  PosUipo^  over  against  Nisida  and 
Limon,  which  island  has  a  good  harbour;  and  between  it 
and  the  coast  of  Palaepolis  there  is  good  anchorage'^: 
Neapolis  was  founded  by  Cumaeans  and  other  kindred 
Greeks,  about  four  miles  from  the  older  town.  Many 
Cumaeans  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had  fiJlen  into 
the  power  of  the  barbarians.  Both  towns-  were  governed 
as  one  state,  and  the  name  of  Neapolitans  seems  to  have 
become  the  more  common  for  both'^:  they  were  the  last 
Greeks  remaining  upon  the  whole  coast.  About  the  tijne 
of  the  conquest  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Neapolitans 
allied  themselves  with  the  Samnites^:  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  this  was  the  power  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and 
his  attempts  to  subdue  the  Italietes:  his  fleet  cruised  near 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast  for  the  purpose  of  plunder;  and 
he  had  accepted  the  services  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Italietes. 

A  Soman  embassy   in  423   (428)  demanded  of  the 


''^  To  the  fiict  that  this  mast  have  been  the  fiitaadon  of  PaXaepoIi^  mj 
eyes  have  been  opened  bj  a  friend,  who  10  no  learned  historian,  but  whoae 
insight  into  natoie  as  well  as  into  the  world  of  ideas  is  always  deep  and 
correct — ^who  woold  have  been  the  greatest  general,  if  FlroTidenoe  had 
kept  him  in  this  yocation,  and  not  led  him  into  the  way  of  becoming 
the  first  statesman  and  orator,  not  of  his  own  ooontiy  alone.  The  late 
Ckmnt  de  Serre. 

^  Dionysins,  who,  whateTer  his  faults  may  be,  certainly  writes  very  care- 
fnUy,  speaks  always  of  the  Neapolitans  in  die  Roman  war.  livy  on  the 
coDtraiy  of  the  Palaepolitans,  and  the  latter  too  were  triompht  oyer  accord- 
ing to  the  FastL 

**  tkvrdpf  ycvcf  wpSr^pw  —  before  423  (428).  Dionysins,  Exc. 
Legat  p.  2324.  R.:  I  should  take  this  expression  with  less  chrono- 
logical ezactitnde,  if  the  occasion  were  not  so  obyioos.  —  However,  if 
the  words  af  the  trinn^ihal  Fasti  may  be  taken  strictly,  their  anthor, 
in  saying,  that  Pohlilins  trinmpht  De  Sammiiinu  PalaqtoUtam,  was 
at  least  thinking,  that  they  were  allied  with  the  Samnites  by  iso- 
polity. 
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Neapolitans  atonement  for  acts  of  violence  committed  in 
the  Campanian  and  Falemian  districts,  and  also  that  they 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  their  citizens.  In 
opposition  to  them  embassadors  &om  Tarentnm  and  Nola, 
a  city  closely  allied  with  the  Greeks,  urged  them  not  to 
yield  to  the  Romans  at  all  and  to  preserve  unweakened 
the  alliance  with  Sanmium:  Tarentum  promist  to  send  a 
fleet,  which  united  with  the  ships  of  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selves, manned  with  rowers  at  the  expense  of  the  Samnites 
and  fiumisht  with  Samnite  soldiers,  might  by  landings  on 
the  coast  inflict  severe  injuries  on  the  Romans^  since 
they  could  not  have  met  them  at  sea.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  people  the  Samnite  deputies  promist,  that  their 
state  would  defend  the  Greek  cities,  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war^  and  if  the  fortime  of  war  should  be  &vorable, 
grant  them  the  possession  of  Cuma  and  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian territory.  Such  promises  without  requiring  from 
them  any  exertion  except  by  sea,  which  at  all  times  has 
been  the  element  of  the  Neapolitans^  in  order  to  become 
rich  and  powerful,  necessarily  carried  away  a  Greek  popu- 
lar assembly;  the  Boman  embassadors  were  dismist  with- 
out obtaining  any  kind  of  satisfaction. 

The  Boman  senate  undoubtedly  expected  this  result, 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  An  army  under  the  consul  L. 
Cornelius  watcht  in  Campania  the  Samnites  and  the  sus- 
pected fidelity  of  Capua;  Q.  Publilius  Philo  advanced  with 
a  second  before  Palaepolis:  took  a  position  between  the 
two  towns  —  upon  the  Vomero  and  Posilipo  —  and  block- 
aded both.  But  the  sea  was  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  2000 
Nolanians  and  4000  Samnites,  if  they  had  not  thrown 
themselves  into  the  towns  before  the  Bomans  arrived  un- 
der the  walls,  still  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so: 
provisions  could  not  be  wanting,  and  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  was  then  only  just  developing  itself  with  artillery 
in  Macedonia,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Bomans. 
Thus  past  the  winter,  during  which  the  second  army  as  well 
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as  the  first  remained  in  the  field  and  had  its  quarters  in  the 
country  of  the  Volscians.'*^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  Samnite  con- 
federacy is  still  extremely  defectiye,  even  after  what  has 
been  conjectured  aboye^  respecting  it  from  the  allusions 
that  are  extant.  We  are  limited  in  reality  to  this  point, 
that  it  appears  that  such  a  war  as  the  one  with  the  Romans 
must  have  led  to  the  institution  of  a  permanently  governing 
assembly,  if  it  did  not  exist  before:  the  assemblies  of  the 
separate  confederate  inhea  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 
passage  of  Livy,  where  pretors  also  are  mentioned,  who  like 
the  Roman  magistrates  bring  a  proposal  before  the  senate, 
as  a  result  of  a  previous  resolution  of  the  people.^ 

Such  a  constitution^  although  less  loose  than  one  might 
be  inclined  to  conceive  that  of  a  nation  of  antiquity  to 
be^  was  certainly  one  main  cause  of  the  unfortunate  issue. 
Especially  if  we  suppose,  that  the  supreme  command  must 
have  been  taken  in  turn,  and  that  C.  Pontius  at  the 
utmost  could  only  have  held  it  every  fourth  year:  but  if 
reports  were  to  be  made  to  the  communities  of  the  tribes, 
and  if  these  were  to  be  called  together  from  distant  dis- 
tricts, the  moment  for  action  must  often  have  been  lost. 
An  int^est  in  the  general  cause  was  not  awakened,  and 
the  delay  till  a  decree  was  issued  paralysed  it-  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect. 

When  the  Romans  were  already  fighting  with  the  Sam- 
nite garrison  before  Neapolis,  war  was  not  yet  declared. 
Roman  embassadors  accompanied  by  the  fetialis  demanded, 
that  the  Samnites  should  withdraw  that  garrison^  give  up 
their  claims  to  Fregellae,  abstain  fix)m  instigating  Roman 
subjects  to  rebellion,  and  deliver  up  the  advisers  of  mea^ 
sures  that  were  hostile  and   disturbed  the   peace,    to    be 

•»  Dionysius,  Exc  Iiegat.  p.  2S28.  "*  See  p.  107.  foil 

^  Yiu.  39:  at  omnibus  concQiififremerent: — ooactiieferrepraetoresdecre* 
turn  fecerant  A  senate  is  not  mentioned :  bat  referre  and  decretvm  prove, 
that  a  senate  is  meant 
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jndged  by  the  Boman  people.  Livj  wants  to  soften  down 
the  imbeaiable  arrogance  of  these  demands,  by  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  choose  conunon  fiiends  as  arbitra- 
tors: as  if  Borne  could  have  wisht  for  any  thing  else  than 
open  war  in  the  end.  The  answer  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Sanmites  is  much  more  probable:  At  Neapolis,  they 
said,  there  were  only  yolunteers: — ^and  the  Sabellian  na- 
tions allowed  levies  for  forein  service: — the  state  however 
would  stin  be  justified,  without  violating  its  treaty  with 
Borne,  in  sending  succours  to  a  city  with  which  Samnium 
had  been  allied  for  two  generations.  Their  own  strength^ 
they  said,  was  not  so  small,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  condescend  to  agitation.  The  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  a  territory,  which  had  become  Samnite  property 
by  right  of  war,  was  a  crying  injustice;  and  if  Bome  would 
not  remove  that  colony,  they  would  exert  all  their  powers 
to  destroy  it.  They  added,  that  it  was  foolish  however  to 
make  accusations  and  defenses,  as  if  they  wisht  to  agree 
to  a  peace;  that  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  might 
decide  between  Capua  and  Suessula,  which  was  to  rule 
over  Italy.  Hereupon  the  fetialis  called  upon  the  gods 
to  bear  witness,  that  the  Boman  people  had  satisfied  the 
divine  and  human  laws:  and  with  covered  head  and  hands 
raised  to  heaven  he  prayed,  that,  if  the  Bomans  had  begun 
the  war,  because  they  had  in  vain  demanded  reparation 
for  the  iiguries  committed  against  them,  the  gods  would 
bless  their  counsels  and  their  deeds:  but  that  if  they  had 
forged  a  fiise  pretext  for  an  unrighteous  war  in  violation 
of  die  oaths  they  had  sworn,  that  the  gods  woxdd  frustrate 
their  counsels  and  their  deeds.  ^^ 

An  impious  prayer,  which  the  priest,  unless  he  had 
been  an  impostor,  must  have  uttered  with  horrour;  for 
even  to  this  day  it  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  that  Bome  broke 
the  oaths,  and  had  supj^ed  the  immediate  occasions  of  the 
war  by  her  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites.  And 
thus  a  religious  institution,  which   like   few   others   was 

^  Dionysins,  Exc  Legat  p.  2819-2327. 
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intended  to  prevent  crime  and  violence  and  to  preserve 
peace  and  justice,  and  which  could  do  bo  as  long  as  the 
wild  passions  were  excited  only  moderately  and  by  small 
matters,  became  the  cause  of  a  heavier  sin  and  greater 
hardness  of  hearty  when  it  no  longer  awakened  awe,  and 
was  retained  only  in  a  hypocritical  spirit. 

Without  this  crime,  the  mention  of  which  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  Greek  historian  by  a  bitter  feeling,  since 
the  subjugation  of  the  few  Italiete  towns,  which  still  re- 
mained presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  consequence  of 
this  war,  we  ought  not  to  judge  the  Romans  too  severely 
for  it^  though  it  was  so  manifestly  unjust  in  what  immedi- 
ately occasioned  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  not  a 
solitary  act  of  injustice  which  disturbed  the  peace,  but  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  relation  which  the  existing  treaties 
intended  to  render  permanent^  and  the  nature  of  such  a 
peace  equally  unbearable  for  both  states'*'^:  and  if  the 
Samnites  cannot  be  charged  with  any  thing,  by  which 
it  was  directly  broken,  we  cannot  reckon  the  con- 
sequences of  a  more  awkward  constitution  as  a  virtue 
on  their  part  The  recollections  of  the  first  war 
allowed  them  only  to  think  with  fear  and  apprehension  of 
its  renewal  against  an  enemy,  whose  power  meanwhile 
had  grown  incomparably  stronger:  hatred  was  fostered  and 
augmented :  but  the  hope  of  favorable  circumstances  which 
had  still  not  yet  appeared,  determined  them,  after  the  mat- 
ter had  been  considered  again  and  again,  to  defer  reso- 
lutions for  which  the  proper  moment  was  lost  irrevocably: 
and  when  at  last  the  impatience  of  the  Romans  to  come 
to  a  decision  was  followed  by  the  foreseen  attack  upon 
Neapolis,  there  was  still  the  old  want  of  resolution;  and 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  urged  them  on  only  to 
half  measures,  which  were  nevertheless  hostilities  and  led 
unavoidably  to  war.    And  as  the  unfortunate  turn  of  the 

*"  When  the  CherascauB  wanted  to  liye  in  peace,  no  matter  bj  what 
means,  thejr  drew  npon  themselves  the  contempt  of  all  their  neighbomrs, 
even  of  the  most  inagnificaat. 
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war  could  induce  them  to  deliver  up  Papius  BrutuIuSi 
as  the  man,  who  had  persuaded  them  to  undertalce  it,  so, 
a  political  opposition,  whether  of  a  faction  or  of  the  tribes 
to  which  he  did  not  directly  belong,  may  have  been  the 
main  reason  for  frustrating  his  counsel,  simply  because 
it  was  his. 

That  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  their  greater  virtue 
and  justice  that  the  Samnites  gave  the  Bomans  no  just 
cause  for  accusations,  is  proved  by  their  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  were  all  hostile'^  to  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  Yestinians.  This  hostility  might  in« 
deed  have  been  the  consequence  of  envy;  but  the  Samnites 
were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Apulia.  This  isolation, 
and  the  expectation  that  all  would  be  against  them  and  for 
Bome,  must  likewise  have  checkt  their  resolutions.  As 
soon  as  the  war  was  decided  on,  Bome  concluded  treaties 
widi  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians. 

^  liTJTylX.  13. 
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THE  SECON^D  SAMNITE  WAR. 


It  was  moreover  owing  to  the  awkwardness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Samnite  government^  that  the  Samnites  were 
not  prepared  when  the  war  was  declared^  and  that  they 
conducted  their  preparations  so  slowly,  that  neither  was 
any  attempt  made  to  relieve  Neapolis,  nor  were  the  Bo- 
mans  stopt  by  an  army  in  the  taking  of  AUi&a  and  other 
places,  when  they  entered  Samnium  across  the  Vultumus 
from  the  Volscian  frontier.  This  expedition  belongs  to  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  423  (428):  the  taking  of  Palae- 
polis  to  the  first  months  of  the  year  424  (429).»9 

That  the  army  which  blockaded  the  two  Greek  towns, 
might  not  be  left  without  a  commander,  since  the  comitia 
had  been  protracted  for  two  months  without  producing  any 
restdt  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  obstinacy  of  the 
patricians,  proconsular  power  was  given  to  Q.  Publiliu^ 
Philo  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebiscitum,  in 
order  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Greeks  to  a  close. 
This  power  conferred  the  auspices  and  the  fiill  imperium 
of  a  consul,  and  not  merely  the  supreme  command  of  an 
army  and  the  right  as  general  to  reward  and  pimish,  but 
jurisdiction  also.     But  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  only 

"^  Becanae  L.  Gomelins  and  Q.  Pablflins  entered  npon  their  office  upon 
the  first  of  Qnincdlis  and  their  saccessors  were  not  appointed  tiU  under  the 
fifteenth  interrex,  conseqaentlj  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  be- 
cause Publilius  on  the  other^hand  triumpht  as  proconsul — according  to  the 
Fasti'-on  the  first  of  Majr. 
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extended  a  mile  beyond  the  city,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
city  and  Hub  its  immediate  vicinity  were  exempted  from  the 
proconsular  power***,  which  was  conferred  without  the 
auspices  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  two  goyeming  powers, 
and  not  by  the  lawful  comitia  for  election.  Hence  the 
imperium  was  granted  by  the  people  to  those  generals,  who 
returned  with  their  army  as  proconsuls  for  the  day  of 
the  triumph,  which  in  the  later  centuries  was  done  regu- 
larly; but  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  was  almost 
without  example  at  that  time^  that  a  connil  returned  to 
triumph  during  his  magistracy.  In  the  earlier  times  such 
a  favour  was  not  needed.  The  proconsular  power  was 
conferred  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebiscitum'^, 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  constitution:  it  was  only 
from  the  time  of  the  Sempronian  law  that  it  was  conferred 
by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  full- 
grown  empire.  This  had  misled  Livy  to  relate  as  early  as 
440  (445),  that  the  senate  prolonged  the  imperium  to  the 
ex-consul  Fabius.'* 

The  promist  succours  of  the  Tarentines  did  not  appear, 
and  the  Samnite  garrison  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
Neapolitans  by  pride  and  acts  of  violence:  a  conspiracy 
arose  among  the  latter,  consisting  of  those  who  were  tired  of 
the  war  and  longed  to  finish  it  at  any  price.  One  of  the 
conspirators,  CSiarilaus,  had  a  gate  opened  to  the  Somans 
and  conducted  three  thousand  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
town:  the  stratege  Nymphius  had  in  the  same  night  enticed 


'^  Hence  the  judicia^  quae  imperio  conthtehantuTf  beyond  the  first 
mOe  in  opposition  to  the  legitima.  Gains,  it.  104. 105.  In  the  earlier 
times  this  mile  was  nndonbtedly  reckoned  from  the  pomerinm,  the  exten- 
sion of  which  was  necessary  jnst  for  this  reason,  becanse  otherwise 
a  part  of  the  city  would  haye  been  without  the  protection  of  the 
tribonea.  This  was  in  reality  no  longer  thought  of,  when  Angastus 
establisht  the  practical  and  soitable  diyision  of  the  city  as  it  actually  existed, 
a  division,  the  propriety  of  which  quickly  caused  the  antiquated  one  to  be 
lorgociat. 

"  Liry,  viii.  23.  xxix.  13.  ••  ix.  43. 
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the  Samnites  firom  the  walls  to  the  harbour,  by  the  pretence 
of  conyeying  them  by  the  triremes  of  the  town  to  the  £o« 
man  coast  on  a  plundering  expedition:  such  enterprises 
might  have  frequently  been  imdertaken  with  success  at 
smaller  or  greater  distances.  While  every  body  was  appa- 
rently occupied  in  putting  the  Samnites  on  board  the  ships, 
the  Boman  war-ciy  announced  that  the  town  was  taken: 
the  gate  of  the  harbour  was  closed;  the  Sanmites,  whose 
arms  had  already  been  treacherously  carried  on  boards 
only  to  think  how  they  might  save  their  lives  by  flight: 
ancient  friendship  secured  to  the  Nolanians  their  departure 
from  the  town. 

This  account  is  adopted  by  Livy  as  more  probable  than 
another,  according  to  which  the  Samnites  betrayed  the 
town,  because  Neapolis  had  a  treaty  with  Rome,  and  be- 
cause more  trustworthy  witnesses  ascribed  the  merit  of  the 
treason  to  the  Greeks.  The  latter  may  be  true;  but  he 
might  have  solved  the  difficulty,  if  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  two  towns  were  blockaded,  which  could  not  both  be 
betrayed  at  once  in  the  same  manner;  and  had  not  over- 
lookt  the  &ct,  that  Publilius  triumpht  over  the  Palaepqilitans 
The  &te  of  a  town,  whose  gates  the  Romans  entered  through 
the  treachery  of  a  few  of  its  own  citizens,  was  never  any 
milder  than  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault:  Palaepolis 
perisht  at  this  time;  and  perhaps  all  the  Samnites  were 
there:  Neapolis  opened  her  gates  upon  concluding  a  treaty, 
which  the  Romans  must  have  been  very  glad  to  grant 
upon  favorable  terms. 

A  more  important  advantage  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
demnified   the    Samnites  for   this   loss.      The    Lucanians 


"^  lAvj  BajB  mermu,  1  make  the  remark  here  for  aunilar  caaea,  that 
if  each  narratiTee  are  not  past  over  entirely,  thej  majr  he  completed  so  as 
to  become  intelligible.  It  majr  he  fal»  that  the  Samnites  were  withoat 
their  arms:  bnt  if  this  fact  is  tme,  it  can  only  be  oonceiTed  of  by  an 
aggrayation  of  the  treachexy:  and  what  renders  this  more  probable  is, 
that  the  Greeks  thns  secured  themseWcs  from  the  revenge  of  thoee  they 
haddeceiTed. 
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leDoimoed  their  alliance  with  Borne,  but  their  word  found 
no  confidence;  they  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the 
Samnites  and  to  receive  garrisons  in  their  fortified  pbuses^ 
or  rather,  as  these  conditions  were  the  hardest  that  could 
be  imposed  upon  a  conquered  people,  they  submitted  to 
the  Samnites.      Such  a  change  could  only  be  the  conse- 
quence   of  a  revolution  in  the  government.     Alexander 
of  Epiroa  had  a  band  of  Lucanian  exiles  about  him,  which 
leads  us  to  infer  the  existence   of  &cUons   and   internal 
disorder.    Twenty-seven  years  later,  disturbances  between 
the    optimates   and   plebeians   were   quieted   by    Roman 
troops''*:  but  the  party  of  the  Sanmites  must  have  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  its  friends  and  could  not  have  been 
sore  of  its  victory,  unless  it  reduced  the  nation  to  a  state 
of  perfect  dependence.     Livy  explains  the  change  in  the 
system  of  the  Lucanians  and  their  degradation  before  the 
Samnites,  which  according  to  his  supposition  was  not  com- 
pulsory, by  one  of  the  so  firequent  imitations  of  the  story 
of  Zopyrus.     The  Tarentinesj  who,  like  the  Campanians, 
are  supposed  by  him  to  possess  every  vice,  such  as  haugh- 
trneas  and  cowardice,  wisht,  he  says,  to  remove  the  war 
from  their  own  country,  and  accordingly  persuaded  some 
young  Lucanian  nobles  to  scourge  their  own  backs,  and 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  inflame  the  vengeance  of 
their  countrymen  by  the  sight  and  the  relation  of  their 
pretended  maltreatment.     They  said  that,  relying  on  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  they  had  visited  the  Bo- 
man  camp:  that  the  consul  had  seized  them  and  scourged 
them  thus:  that  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  axe. 
The  people  infuriated  compelled  the  magistrates  to  convoke 
the  senate,  and  forced  this  body  by  cries  and  by  threats,  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  the  Samnites  at  any  cost  and  to 
declare  war  against  the  Romans.     The  deception  was  dis- 
covered too  late,  when  the  authors,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves,  had  withdrawn  to  Tarentum:  the  hostages  had 

»*  Livjr,  X.  18. 
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already  been  given  and  iJiegarriflOiiis  had  entered  their  towns. 
But  the  &te  of  nations  has  never  been  decided  in  so  &bu- 
lous  and  childish  a  manner;  and  a  thing  forwhich  a  semblance 
of  possibility  might  perhaps  be  devised  in  a  city,  whose 
soverain  assembly  had  the  power  of  deciding  in  its  first 
deceived  fiiry,  is  utterly  impossible  in  a  great  nation  occupy* 
ing  a  large  extent  of  countiy ,  which  could  not  be  assembled 
till  many  a  day  had  elapst  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
it  was  intended  to  strip  the  enemy  of  the  glory  of  a  bravely 
won  advantage,  and  instead  of  it  to  stigmatise  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  vulgar  deception  and  tyrannical  hardmesa. 

The  Lucanians  are  never  spoken  of  during  the  whole 
war  as  allies  of  the  Samnites:  this  in  truth  might  be  acci- 
dental, since  the  account  of  the  occurrences  in  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely meagre,  and  as  corrupt  and  fidsified  as  that  of 
much  earlier  times,  which  is  excusable  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  docmnents.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  also  no  mention  any  where  of  the  Tarentines  taking 
an  active  part  in  it,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fact  notwithstanding.  Strabo  says,  that  the  coast  of  Latium 
as  far  as  Ardea  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Samnites  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  country  had  not  recovered  from  its  effects 
down  to  this  time**^:  this  is  only  possible  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  they  embarkt  in  the  ships  of  the  Tarentines. 
In  the  same  manner  they  certainly  co-operated  with  all 
their  strength,  and  not  by  a  clumsy  stratagem,  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Lucanians,  which  had  a  direct  influence 
upon  their  own  security. 

The  Apulians  were  threatened  with  the  same  &te  as 
the  Lucanians,  if  no  help  was  sent  them,  but  if  the  Bo- 
mans  succeeded  in  supporting  them,  a  Roman  army  united 
with  them  divided  the  forces  of  the  Samnites;  the  armies 
from  Campania  and  Apulia  might  unite  in  the  centre  of 
Samnium,  and  provided  they  could  maintain  the  conquered 
places,  they  might  separate   the   northern   and   southern 

»*  Strabo,  T.  p.  23  2. 
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Samnites  from  one  another.  Besides  this  plan  of  opera* 
tions,  which  was  suggested  by  the  geographical  position 
and  the  character  of  an  enemy,  who  could  only  be  subdued 
by  taking  his  country  by  inches,  the  communication  of  the 
country  with  Borne  caused,  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  Apulia,  great  distress  to  the 
Pentrians  in  northem  Samnium,  who  drove  their  flocks 
down  fiom  their  AJ^  covered  with  deep  snow  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia.  That  this  was  done 
even  in  ancient  times  would  be  beyond  doubt,  even  if  no 
mention  b£  it  happened  to  be  preserved:  but  this  is  not 
wanting  either"^. 

This  same  bond  of  mutual  dependence  through  the 
phydcal  nature  of  the  country — ^for  during  the  summer  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  Abruzzi  are  no  less  indispensable 
to  the  Pugliese— -establisht  friendship  between  the  Apulians 
and  ihe  Marsians,  Mamidinians  and  Pelignians,  who  firmly 
united  by  isopoUty  and  equal  alliance  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  each  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  The  Apulian  pastures  were  not  so  indispensable 
to  the  Yestinians;  partly  because  more  attention  is  paid  in 
their  coimtry  to  agriculture  than  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  partly  because  their  herds  could  be  driven  down  to 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast.  The  road,  by  which  the  Eo- 
mans  had  to  march  into  Apulia,  led  from  Bieti  and  Antro* 
doco  through  their  country  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic; 
they  refrised  to  allow  the  Bomans  a  passage  through  it,  or 
repelled  by  arms  an  attempt  to  force  it. 

Their  alliance  with  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Mar* 
rucinians,  whose  warlike  spirit  coidd  not  be  doubted  not* 
withBtanding  their  neutrality,  rendered  it  obvious,  that  an 
attack  upon  them  might  unite  the  whole  league  with  the 
Sanmites;   but   then    Apulia  would   be  lost.    War  was 

"*  (The    maniucript    does    not  mention  the  passage   alladed   to: 

where  is  it  to  be  fonnd?— Perhaps  Yarro,  B.  B.  n.   1,  which  prores 

the  conTerse:  Qrtgu  (mum  hnge  abiguntwr  ex  Apulia  m  Sanmium 
o/ettivatwKL) 
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declared ;  the  Yesdnians  fearlessly  remsted  the  consul  D.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  although  their  allies,  through  their  hostility 
to  the  Samnites,  their  kinsmen,  deserted  those  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  danger  in  their  cause.  The  Roman 
general  gained  a  dearly  bought  victory  in  open  battle,  and 
when  the  vanquiaht  troops  disperst  among  their  towns,  he 
took  two  by  storm,  Cutina  and  Cingilia,  and  with  no  less 
loss.  For  so  small  a  nation  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  lay 
down  their  arms  now.  Livy  does  not  say,  that  peace  was 
concluded;  but  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies  to  Apulia 
appears  henceforth  to  be  no  longer  hindered.  It'  was  how- 
ever enough  to  have  opened  the  way  for  this  campaign; 
and  the  great  loss  which  the  armies  received,  was  probably 
the  reason,  that  there  was  no  triumph  after  this  war, 
however  important  the  consequences  of  the  victory  may 
have  been. 

The  consul  L.  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  entered  Sam- 
nium  with  a  second  army  in  the  same  campaign,  became 
seriously  ill,  and  in  his  place  the  command  was  undertaken 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator,  who  chose  for  the  master 
of  the  knights  Q.  Fabius,  who  subsequently  won  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity  the  honorable  surname  of  Maximus^^ 
Livy  relates  the  history  of  this  war  with  such  indi£ference 
as  to  the  events  themselves,  that  we  can  very  rarely  per- 
ceive, where  they  occurred  in  the  extensive  scene  of 
war  which  stretcht  from  the  sources  of  the  Anio  as  fiur  as 


''^  The  conmilar  year  begtOL  at  that  time  aboai  fhe  commenoement 
of  September:  the  dictator  triomplit  according  to  the  Fasti  til  Nm 
Mart  In  fact  it  is  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  corresponding 
consular  Fasti  designated  a  whole  jrear  with  the  magistracy  of  this 
dictator:  but  we  must  not  recognise  in  this  more  than  a  means  applied 
for  keeping  in  order  the  years  of  the  saecnlnm  between  its  ends,  and  by 
no  means  the  opinion,  of  which  Yanro  was  ceitainly  inci^table,  that  the 
dictator  had  held  his  office  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  during  it  there  had 
been  no  consuls  in  the  republic.  Such  an  inconceiyable  and  nnheaid  of 
state  of  things  would  nerer  haye  been  past  over  in  silence  by  the  Miwi^a^ 
which  eyen  stated  the  number  of  the  interrexes.  (Compare  toL  u.  pp.  559, 
560.) 
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Naples:  and  when  places  are  mentioned,  still  the  repeated 
and  complete  devastations  of  Sanminm  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  Samnite  mountain-villages  have  vety  rarely 
left  traces^  by  which  we  may  find  out  their  position  and  set 
ourselves  right  respecting  the  war. 

The  auspices  which  were  taken  upon  Roman  and  upon 
forein  ground,  were  essentially  different:  and  whenever  the 
lawfolness  of  either  of  them  was  doubtful^  it  could  only  be 
tested  by  being  repeated  by  the  same  person  who  had 
taken  them  before,  and  on  the  same  ground  where  they 
had  been  taken.'^  This,  together  with  many  other  points 
in  the  very  cumbersome  ceremonial  law  of  the  Bomans,  was 
still  believed  at  that  time  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  and  was 
observed  conscientiously.  A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  auspices,  in  dependence  upon  which  the  dictator 
L.  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Rome:  for  the  same  reason  he  commanded  Q.  Fabius,  who 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  to  avoid  every  en- 
gagement during  his  absence.  Without  regard  to  religion 
or  the  authority  of  his  superiour,  Q.  Fabius,  was  compelled 
or  seduced  by  the  growing  boldness  of  the  enemy  to  offer 
them  a  battie  near  Imbrinium.^ 

"*  This  must  be  sappofled  to  have  been  the  geoeral  mle:  though  it  is  trae 
that  the  case  oonld  scfurcelj  haye  occmred,  in  which  it  would  haye  been 
necessary  to  letorn  from  Borne  to  a  forein  country. 

*  Or  Imbriyium.  Hermolans  Barbarns  and  after  him  Sigonius 
and  lipeins  conjectured,  that  this  place  is  to  be  lookt  for  on  the 
Imbriyinian  hills  aboye  Subiaco,  and  that  in  Liyy  it  might  easily 
have  been  miswritten  instead  of  Imbriyium.  This  can  be  the  less 
ascertained,  since  in  no  country  haye  so  many  places  been  swept 
away  eren  to  the  last  traces  as  in  Samnium:  but  the  objection,  that 
these  Imbriyinian  hills,  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius  conducted 
the  waters  to  Bome,  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Aequians,  while  Imbri- 
nium  on  the  other  hand  must  be  lookt  for  in  Samnium,  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  latter  indeed  is  supposed  by  Liyy:  but  even  if  we 
must  allow  that  the  expression  may  be  urged,  still  the  Samnites,  who 
had  extended  so  far  in  those  districts  that  Atina  is  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  F^tnnmin,  may  haye  reduced  the  Aequians  to  subjection 
who  haye  not  been  spoken  of  at  all  since  the  year   366.    But  it  is 

VOL,  in.  o 
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The  cavalry  decided  the  victory,  when  the  tribune 
L.  Cominius,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break 
through  the  masses  of  the  Saxnnites,  commanded  them  to 
relieve  the  horses  from  their  cruel  bridles,  and  to  cast 
themselves  with  utmost  fury  upon  the  enemy .^^^ 

The  in&ntry  completed  the  defeat:  the  Samnites  are 
said  to  have  lost  20,000  men;  a  statement,  which  deserves 
even  less  credit  than  such  conunon  estimates  of  numbers^ 
inasmuch  as  some  annals  spoke  of  two  battles^  while  others 
past  over  the  whole  affair.** 

Q.  Fabius  did  not  conceal  &om  himself,  that  the  dictator 
could  not  pardon  him:  he  sent  the  report  of  his  victory 
straight  to  the  senate  and  ordered  the  spoik  that  had  been 
taken  to  be  burnt  under  the  pretence  of  a  vow,  that  they 
might  not  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  commander,  who  had 
been  irreconcileably  offended.  Papirius  immediately  has- 
tened back  to  the  army,  in  order  to  use  his  whole  power  for 

more  probably  an  instance  of  his  usual  caielesaness.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Samnites»  if  they  advanced  through  this 
oonntiy,  could  reach  the  real  Roman  territory  and  excite  the  discontented 
towns  to  insurrection,  and  livy,  according  to  whose  supposition  the 
Bonums  carried  the  war  deeper  and  deeper  into  Samninm,  might  for  this 
reason  mistake  a  place  otherwise  well  known  to  him.  The  quick  moTe- 
ments  of  the  dictator  to  and  fro  between  Bome  and  the  army  also  leads  us 
to  infer  that  the  army  was  near. 

'^  The  so-called  gaJOowa  let  ho8€t  (der  verhamgte  G^ea,)  which  as  was 
observed  to  me  by  an  experienced  companion  of  my  studies  at  Naples, 
the  Romans  usually  availed  themselves  of,  as  the  Turks  do  now.  I  make 
this  remark,  because  I  remember  having  often  heard,  that  it  is  absurd, 
when  we  are  told  in  Roman  history,  that  the  bridles  were  taken  from 
the  horses.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Livy  had  a  clear  conception  of 
the  matter,  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  horses  felt  themselves  free 
from  that  cruel  restraint  an^  guided  only  by  the  snaffle,  that  the  shock 
took  place  with  quite  a  different  force,  and  the  timid  rider  could  not  keep 
back  his  animal. 

^*  But  Livy  himself  a  few  pages  afterwards  (vrn.  33.  21.)  unconscioosly 
speaks  of  two  battle&  What  a  history  for  the  year  preceding  the  death  of 
Alexander!  Does  however  the  tragic  dispute  between  the  dictator  and 
Q.  Fabius  become  more  authentic  by  its  having  been  related  by  a  gentila  of 
the  latter,  the  historian  Fabius  ? 
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canying  his  inexorable  judgment  into  effect;  but  it  was 
stopt  by  the  resolute  sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  who  pro- 
tected their  leader,  and  threatened  to  revolt  rather  than 
suffer  him  to  be  injured.  In  the  night  the  accused  escaped 
to  Rome,  where  all  ranks  rose  in  his  favour,  as  for  a  perse- 
cuted man,  against  a  tyrant,  tmtil  the  dictator  appeared. 
The  times  still  existed,  in  which  the  whole  people  quailed 
before  a  single  man  who  had  the  right  of  commanding 
unconditionally  according  to  his  own  discretion;  but  a 
cruel  misuse  of  it  might  annihilate  the  dictatorship,  as  it 
had  done  the  kingly  dignity;  and  if  Papirius  had  hardened 
himself  against  the  united  prayers  of  ihe  senate  and  people 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  defied  their  reproaches,  the 
highest  power  of  his  office  would  have  been  destroyed 
instead  of  being  maintained. 

He  pardoned  without  forgiving  and  returned  to  the 
army,  where  the  legate^  who  had  been  left  behind,  had 
during  his  absence  allowed  a  detachment  sent  out  for 
forage  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  venture  a  battle  to 
save  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  similar 
disobedience.  He  himself  now  led  the  troops  to  battle,  the 
indecisive,  perhaps  unsuccessfol  issue  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  against  his  tyranny:  here 
he  was  made  aware,  that  even  the  dictatorship  could  only 
compel  a  passive  obedience,  that  even  the  dictator  had 
his  power  only  from  the  will  of  liis  free  fellow-citizens. 
He  condescended  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers, 
which  is  always  readily  given,  and  to  offer  to  their  avarice 
or  poverty  the  booty,  to  which  a  victory  would  necessarily 
lead.  The  most  complete  victoiy  was  gained,  and  the 
conquerors  plundered  far  and  wide  the  country  which 
was  now  exposed.  Few  towns  in  Samnimn  were  fortified ; 
to  collect  an  army  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  general, 
who  gave  no  rest  and  no  time  to  recover,  may  have  been 
impossible.  The  Samnites  sued  for  a  truce,  which  was 
granted  for  one  year  by  the  dictator,  on  condition  that  they 
should  clothe  his  whole  army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year* 

o  2 
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He  was  disposed  to  lead  lus  troops,  who  were  laden  with 
booty,  out  of  impassable  districts,  before  want  of  discipline 
on  the  one  hand  and  despair  on  the  other  should  lessen 
his  victory  by  some  misfortune  during  the  winter,  and  he  was 
also  anxious  to  return  home  to  his  triumph. 

The  Samnites  repented  of  the  war,  at  least  as  under- 
taken unseasonably:  they  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to 
negociate  for  peace;  but  the  time  for  this  was  not  come; 
tbey  were  not  conquered  nor  did  they  negociate  with  the  • 
feelings  of  a  conquered  people*  The  Romans  at  that  time 
would  certainly  not  have  refused  to  restore  a  relation  of 
equality:  but  the  Samnites  perhaps  could  not  yet  make  up 
their  minds,  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  places  and  dis- 
tricts, which  the  Romans  had  usurped  by  colonies:  Rome 
assuredly  would  not  concede  to  them  the  supremacy  of 
Lucania,  and  was  on  its  part  unwUling  to  renoimce  its 
alliance  with  the  Apulians.^* 

It  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  truth,  when  Livy 
relates,  that  the  Samnites  forthwith  broke  the  truce^: 
they  would  have  thrown  away  a  dearly  purchast  time  for 
recovering  themselves.  The  charge  has  surely  no  other 
foundation  than  that  the  consular  year  425  (430)  does  not 
pass  by  without  hostilities.    But  tiie  truce  may  have  lasted 


*^  According  to  a  necessaiy  internal  connexion  there  is  the  greatest 
probability,  that  the  war  against  the  Yestimans  was  carried  on  during 
this  truce,  that  is,  in  the  summer  of  426  (481): — ^tho  consols,  after 
whom  the  year  425  (430)  is  named,  held  their  office  from  September 
425  (430)  to  September  426  (431): — ^from  their  country  the  Boman 
army  would  have  marcht  into  Apulia,  where  the  winter  is  the  natural 
season  for  the  war,  as  the  summer  is  in  the  AbrozzL  Since  livy, 
although  in  all  probability  without  any  authority,  certainly  without 
any  trustworthy  one,  expressly  places  the  Yestinian  war  in  the 
beginning  of  the  consulship,  and  as  it  is  sufficient  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  I  hare  been  nnvrilling  to  make  any  altera- 
ti<mhere« 

^  Tin.  37.  InduciM  annuas  ah  vrhe  retuknmt  (the  dictator  had  the 
power  to  grant  the  truce,  and  his  anny  had  recdTed  the  price  for  it): 
MC  eanan  ip$arum  aaneta  fides  fuiim 
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for  a  whole  year  begixming  in  February  425,  and  the  con- 
suls who  ruled  during  only  four  months  of  that  year,  had 
time  enough  in  the  next  for  the  undertakings  of  which 
only  a  very  unsatisfiu^ry  account  has  again  been  pre* 
served. 

Without  violating  the  truce  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  could 
either  complete  the  army,  which  had  gained  the  victory 
over  the  Yestinians,  or  lead  a  new  one  into  Apulia,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  year  425  during  the  most  £ivorable 
season,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  ground  parcht  in 
summer  begins  to  be  covered  with  new  grass***.  The  Apu- 
lians  were  not  like  the  Sabellians  united  into  one  state, 
but  like  most  of  the  Grecian  tribes  consisted  of  several 
towns  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and  very  differ* 
ent  in  extent,  power  and  influence:  which  were  probably 
split  into  Actions  ever  hostile  to  one  another,  imder  the 
banners  of  two  jealous  cities,  each  of  which  was  in  &vour 
of  the  forein  treaties  to  which  the  other  was  opposed.*^ 
Arpi,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  always  &ithM  to  the  So- 
man alliance,  may  have  concluded  for  herself  and  the 
towns  in  alliance  with  her  the  treaty  with  Rome,  while 
others  for  this  very  reason  may  have  joined  the  Samnites* 
If  Apulia  was  thus  distracted,  it  certainly  might  be  the 
most  urgent  business  of  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  to  defend  the 
Boman  allies,  either  against  other  Aptdians,  or  after  the 
dose  of  the  truce  against  the  Samnites  also. 

These  advantages  gained  in  distant  countries  were  im- 
important,  and  the  troops  in  Apulia  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  cut  off  and  destroyed,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  on  the  frontier  of  Latium,  and  this  appears  to 

^**  In  Paglia  the  eais  of  the  wheat  are  derelopt  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  it  is  reapt  before  the  end  of  May.  How  Hannibal  and  the  Ro- 
mans could  keep  the  field  thronghont  the  sunmer  upon  this  bnming  plain 
destitate  of  water  is  just  as  inconceiyable  as  that  the  battle  of  Cannae  eoold 
hare  been  fought  during  the  dog-days. 

^  As  Pisa  in  Tuscany  was  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  Elorenee  of 
{he  Guelphs. 
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have  been  die  case  in  the  year  426  (431).  It  is  of  no 
importance,  that  Livy  relates  in  general  tenns,  that  the 
consul  Sulpicius  layaged  Samniuxn  without  meeting  with 
resistance:  more  decisive  circumstances  refiite  him  than 
merely  the  inconceivable  contrast  between  such  cowardice 
and  the  great  energy,  which  the  Samnites,  although  with 
varying  success,  displayed  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
campaigns. 

There  arose  an  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  in 
which  Tusctdum,  Yelitrae  and  Privemum  took  part, 
encouraged  as  is  at  least  highly  probable  by  the  victories 
of  a  Sanmite  army,  which  had  advanced  thus  fiu*.  Both 
nations,  less  concerned  about  protecting  themselves,  sought 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  enemy  with  their  thrusts. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Bomans  may  have  be* 
lieved,  that  the  sentinels  on  their  walls  would  never  again 
behold  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy:  that  the  fiirm-housea 
in  the  country  which  had  been  so  often  burnt  down  and 
plundered,  would  never  again  be  disturbed  in  their  peace: 
the  soverainty  of  all  Italy  was  the  object  of  the  war  which 
they  had  wisht  for  and  provoked.  It  was  as  great  a  change 
as  after  the  battles  of  Breitenfeld,  Nordlingen  and  Collin, 
and  after  the  retreat  firom  Moscow:  such  a  change  casts 
down  the  strongest  minds  even  to  despondency. 

This  renders  the  panic  quite  intelligible,  of  which  Livy 
speaks  as  of  a  ghost-story,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  city  one  night  was  called  under  amis,  and  the  forti- 
fied hills  within  its  extent,  the  walls  and  gates  were  occu- 
pied by  the  alarmed  citizens.  How  was  it  that  Livy,  to 
whom  the  annals  gave  the  same  accounts  with  which  Pliny 
was  acquainted,  could  overlook  or  suppress  the  connexion? 
If  Tusculum,  which  is  visible  from  all  the  hills  of  Bome, 
had  revolted;  if  this  was  the  consequence,  or  was  thought  to 
be  so,  of  a  total  defeat  of  the  army  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  in  the  Aequian  mountains,  or  even  still  fiirther  to- 
wards Samniiun,  from  which  no  information  could  arrive 
through  a  revolted  coimtry:  if  the  army  in  Apulia  could  beof 
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no  help  to  the  state,  but  lather  seemed  lost; — ^tlie  panic  was 
indeed  natoial:  and  it  was  veiy  possible,  tfant  enemies 
might  have  been  admitted  treacherously  into  the  city, 
which  in  many  parts  was  not  shut  in  by  walls,  but  by  the 
steep  decliyities  of  the  hills,  and  found  support  among  the 
Grangers  in  a  daring  undertaking,  which  in  a  war  like  this 
was  not  at  all  incredible. 

It  was  a  weak  and  foolidi  habit,  which  is  strange  in 
regard  to  events  of  long  by-gone  times  and  springs  firom 
a  vanity  unworthy  of  a  mind  like  Lily's,  that  prevented 
him  finom  searching  out  and  depicting  with  his  enviable 
talent  for  plastic  description,  by  what  prudence,  persever- 
ance and  heroism,  and  by  what  providential  weaknesses  of 
the  enemy,  Rome  rose  from  this  extremest  danger  more 
victorious  than  ever. 

Now  it  is  only  quite  by  accident  that  we  know,  that 
L.  Fulvius,  consul  of  the  Tusculans,  left  them  and  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  rewarded  him  £;>r 
it  with  the  consulship**^.  AU  Tuscuhms  were  Qui- 
lites,  and  it  was  not  one  man  alone  who  could  have  felt 
that  the  &11  of  Rome  would  make  them  the  slaves  of  a 
foiein  people;  that  the  greatness  of  Rome,  though  they 
would  still  have  to  wait  patiently  awhile,  would  one  day 
be  their  own;  as  indeed  came  to  pass,  for  the  descendants  of 
Fnlvius  and  of  many  other  Tusculan  families  equaled  in  glo- 
ly  the  oldest  plebeian  fiunilies.  Tusculum  and  the  other 
revoHed  towns  soon  returned  to  obedience;  according  to 
Pliny,  L.  Fulvius  himself  compelled  his  fellow-citizens:  Livy 
places  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  M.  Fulvius  in  the  same 
year.  That  in  all  the  places,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
surrection^ the  leaders  forfeited  their  lives,  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  enraged  Ro- 
mans. The  rogation  of  M.  Fulvius  demanded  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Tusculan  people,  that  all  tiie  grown  up  men 
should  be  put  to  deaths  and  the  women  and  children  sold 

»*•  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  44. 
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as  slaves*  The  Tusculaas,  men  and  women,  the  aged  and 
the  joimg,  came  to  Borne  in  mourning  attire  and  on  their 
knees  prayed  for  mercy,  wHch  only  one  tribe  refused  when 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote;  an  act  of  cruelty,  which 
the  Tusculans  did  not  forgive  its  descendants  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  There  was  only  a  hair  wanting  to 
turn  the  scale;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Catos,  and  these 
in  them,  woidd  have  been  swept  away.  This  firightful 
deliberation  appears  still  more  awful  in  Liyy^^^  because 
separated  from  that  which  can  make  imgovemable  anger 
intelligible,  it  occurs  as  a  cold-blooded  unprovoked  revenge 
for  antiquated  complaints  that  had  long  been  settled. 

Some  was  delivered  &om  this  imminent  danger  even 
before  the  winter  came  to  its  close^.  and  brilliant  victories 
had  changed  the  position  of  the  contending  nations.  To 
whom  the  merit  of  them  is  to  be  ascribed^  the  vanity  of 
the  families,  by  their  manifest  forgeries,  has  rendered  a 
nuitter  of  dispute^.  The  triumphal  Fasti  cannot  indeed 
be  regarded  as  original  documents,  and  there  remains 
therefore  only  statement  against  statement,  when  they  do 
not  speak  of  a  triumph  of  the  dictator  A.  Cornelius  Arvina, 
and  record  that  of  the  two  consuls;  there  is  no  deciave 
certainty,  that  other  authorities  speak  to  the  same  effect^. 
The  Fabii  and  the  Fulvii  may  have  been  more  &vored 
by  public  partiality,  than  a  family  of  the  Comelii  which 
had  sunk  into  obscurity.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  statement  should  have  been  invented,  that  A. 
Cornelius  was  appointed  dictator,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  chariot-race  in  the  Boman-games^^  instead 

^  TOI.  87. 

**  The  consuls  triumpht  after  the  middle  of  Febnuury  427  (432). 

*  Livy,  vin,  40. 

**  For  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabins,  Victor,  de  Tins  illnstr.  32; 
for  that  of  Lu  Fnlvius,  Pliny,  vn.  44,  with  the  inconsiderable  difference,  that 
he  triumpht  oyer  the  Tusculans. 

**  In  September,  when  the  consuls  immediately  after  entering  upon  their 
magistracy  were  absent  at  the  Latin  holidays,  and  there  the  corole  edlles 
had  to  appear  also. 
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of  die  pretoTy  who  was  seyerelj  ill,  wHereas  it  is  so  yery 
easy  to  coneeiYe,  that  the  &me  of  a  glorious  campaign 
might  be  fidsely  attributed  to  him,  who  had  in  some  way 
been  dictator  in  that  year.  But  now  as  Livy,  through 
whom  alone  this  explanation  is  known,  ascribes  in  an  in- 
conceivable manner  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  dictator, 
bistory  can  scarcely  appropriate  without  doubt  lus  beauti- 
fiil  narratiTe,  in  which  the  dictator  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  appear  in  such  personal  conflict.  Yet  I  cannot  deny 
myself  relating  after  him,  that  the  Roman  army  on  the 
western  firontiers  was  so  surprised  by  the  Samnites  in  an 
imfiiYorable  country,  that  the  general  broke  up  from  his 
camp  in  the  night,  that  he  might  not  find  himself  sur- 
rounded  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Samnite  cavaliy  fol- 
lowed cautioualy,  only  to  retard  the  march:  at  the  dawn 
of  day  their  infimtry  had  reacht  the  Romans.  The  latter 
could  not  avoid  accepting  the  battle:  the  general  hastened 
to  change  the  marching  columns  into  battle-order,  and  to 
bring  the  baggage  from  the  lines  into  the  rear.  Hereupon 
the  battle  began  with  no  less  passion  and  perseverance 
than  that  first  one,  in  which  Romans  and  Samnites  had 
measared  theb  strength  near  Moimt  Gaurus.  The  contest 
had  lasted  for  five  hours  without  either  side  gaining  ground; 
only  thoee  who  had  stept  into  the  places  of  the  fidlen, 
changed  their  posts.  About  the  eighth  hour  the  Samnite 
cavalry  out  flankt  the  Roman  line  and  fell  upon  the  bag- 
gage, which  was  insufficiently  protected.  In  the  disorder 
of  the  plunder  the  Roman  cavalry  rusht  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rout.  The  victors  now  attackt  the  rear  of  the 
Samnite  in&ntry ;  which  exhausted  and  worn  out  lost  its  reso- 
lution and  order.  The  defeat  of  the  conquered  was  complete : 
their  general  fell,  and  thousands  were  made  prisoners. 

Q.  Fabius  in  the  meanwhile  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Apulian  army  not  less  brilliantly.  He  conquered 
Luceria^^,  and  took  eighty-one   villages  of  the  Samnites 

*>  This  u  the  meaning  of  the  expression  of  Victor,  de  Ting  illustr.  sa 
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and  Apulians;  and  killed  21,000  of  the  enemj.*^^  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  same  narrative  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
this  account,  the  Samnites  who  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Fregellae,  were  compelled  in  consequence  to  retreat. 
Can  it  be  that  Dionysius  rejected  the  account  of  that  great 
battle?     L.  Fulvius  at  all  events  triumpht. 

In  this  unfortunate  campaign  the  Samnites  had  taken 
foreiners  into  their  pay'^:  there  are  also  other  traces  of 
such  forein  mercenaries  in  their  service^:  and  this  is  sur- 
prising in  a  people,  which  might  appear  to  have  been 
richer  in  warriors  than  in  gold,  although  the  splendour  of 
the  armour  imitated  from  the  Macedonian  guards,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  had  already  suffered  frightfully,  in- 
dicates wealth;  and  at  that  time  very  rich  countries  still 
belonged  to  their  state.  But  one  might  rather  suppose, 
that  Tarentum  saw  clearly  enough,  how  its  existence  de- 
pended on  the  victory  of  the  Samnites^  to  assist  the  latter 
with  mercenaries  or  with  money  to  hire  them. 

Nations  of  great  strength  of  character  and  of  great 
resources  have  sometimes  lost  their  courage  afl;er  some 
unsuccessful  years  of  war,  if  accustomed  to  good  for- 
tune and  success  they  have  by  a  series  of  humiliating 
accidents  become  disgusted  with  a  war,  which  seemed  un- 
dertaken without  hope  and  against  fate,  and  have  demanded 
peace  at  any  price,  and  peace  alone:  and  when  it  has  been 
refused  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  enemy,  the  same  people 
suicustomed  to  reverses  have  afterwards  long  continued  in 

in  the  langaage  of  the  trimnphal  E&sti,  that  he  triHm|^t  orer  the 
Samnites  and  Laceria;  and  in  the  next  campaign  Laceria  is  besieged  by  the 
Samnites. 

*^  Appion,  I.  p.  45.  de  reb.  Samn.  Ed.  legat.  An  attentiye  examination 
prodaces  the  conviction,  that  so  far  as  Dionysius  goes,  Appian  does  nothing 
bat  abridge  his  account,  and  thus  supplies  his  place — except  where  he  ma/ 
have  misunderstood  him.  This  number  of  the  slain,  especially  for  this 
period,  no  one  will  take  literally. 

•*  Livy,  vm.  3S. 

»  In  the  year  440  (446).    Livy,  ix.  42. 
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anus,  and  laid  tkem  down,  if  not  always  with  victory,  still 
never  without  glory.  Thug  did  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
with  Archidamus,  the  Carthaginians  after  the  landings  of 
Agathocles  and  Regulus,  the  Venetians  after  the  batde  of 
Ghiera  d'Adda;  the  English  in  the  years  1796  and  1797. 
The  Athenians  too  were  in  other  respects  not  yet  un- 
worthy of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war^  in  their 
energy  of  will  and  of  courage,  when  they  despaired  in  the 
war  with  Archidamus. 

Such  a  desire  of  peace  seized  the  Samnites  after  the 
change  of  fortune  in  this  campaign.  All  the  diets  decreed 
that  the  senate  shoidd  be  authorised^  to  consent  to  all  the 
demands  of  Kome,  the  reftisal  of  which  five  years  ago  had 
brought  on  the  war:  even  to  the  surrender  of  the  head  of 
the  country,  Papius  Bratulus,  who  was  now  universally 
curst  as  the  author  of  all  misfortune,  because  even  now  in  the 
days  of  adversity  he  rejected  humiliating  concessions,  as  the 
majority  had  done  along  with  him,  when  they  deceived  them- 
selves respecting  the  issue  with  flattering  dreams:  it  now 
accused  him  as  its  seducer,  as  at  Athens  Pericles  and 
Demosth^ies  experienced  the  hatred  of  all. 

When  such  coimsels  prevailed,  the  nation  had  ceast  to 
exist,  for  whose  greatness  and  honour  the  heart  of  Papius 
Brutultts  beat:  his  life  was  useless,  but  he  could  still 
diminiffh  their  shame  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  Sanmites  were  in  truth  less  degraded,  when  their 
embassadors  carried  his  corpse  to  £ome,  than  if  they  had 
delivered  him  up  to  death.  Together  with  his  corpse  they 
gave  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  certainly  not  a  small  num- 
ber, and  offered  money  for  the  damages  demanded  by  the 
Roman  embassadors.  The  districts  usurped  by  Roman 
colonies  during  the  peace  would  now  be  only  the  smallest 
difficulty. 

What  demands  the  senate  now   made,  and  how  hard 

^  Tit  omniboB  oondliis  fremerent— ooacti  referre  pnetores  decretum 
fecemnt:  Livy,  Tin.  »9. 
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they  were,  ^e  know  not:  but  we  do  know  that  the  Sam- 
nite  embassadors  yielded  every  thing,  or  only  tried  to  ob- 
tain milder  terms  by  entreaties,  or  at  the  most  stipulated 
for  the  decision  of  the  diet^^^ :  with  one  single  exception. 
They  had  fancied  to  obtain  with  the  renewal  of  peace  the 
restoration  of  the  old  relation  of  equality  between  the  two 
states:  but  the  senate  demanded,  that  they  should  recog- 
nise the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  vow  to  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  it.^  The  consequence  of  this 
relation  would  have  been,  that  without  the  approval  of 
Borne  they  could  decree  neither  war  nor  peace:  that  So- 
man conunissioners  cotdd  have  called  them  to  account  for 
all  their  proceedings:  though  they  might  not  thereby  have 
yet  been  bound,  to  serve  witii  a  contingent  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls.^  This  the  embassadors  refiised 
unconditionally  as  impossible  and  unbearable,  and  the 
whole  result  of  their  mission  was  confined  to  the  ransom 
of  their  prisoners.  The  Somans  however  made  a  formal 
decree  to  accept  no  fiirther  embassies  from  the  Samnites 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  imtil  they  submitted. 

Neither  Appian  nor  Livy  mentions  a  truce:  but  that 
both  armies,  even  the  one  in  Apulia,  were  led  back  to  Home, 
is  probable  from  the  double  triumph,  and  indeed  certain 
from  the  siege  of  Luceria  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
campaign.  All  circumstances  appear  to  indicate,  that  tliis 
time  too,  as  in  425  (430),  the  fruitiess  negociations  were 
brought  about  by  a  truce  for  one  year. 

When  the  news  of  the  result  of  the  embassy  arrived  in 
Samnium,  rage  and  hatred  threw  all  other  feelings  into 
oblivion;  yet  the  curses  against  the  pride  of  the  enemy 
were  mingled  with  brokenheartedness.  Then  one  of  the 
generals  spoke  tiius  before  the  diet  of  the  coimtry: 

'*7  Appian,  Samn.  p.  46.  Ed.  leg. 

**  Majestatem  popuji  Bom.coimter  oolanto:  which  Appian  rerj  cocrecfil/ 
exprest  bj  hegemony. 

'^  At  Ipjist  this  was  not  the  case  after  the  peace  of  443  (4i9\ 
from  which  that  oppressiTe  restraint  follows.  DUmymna,  p»  2380. 
EcLleg. 
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"I  contradict  not  thoee  among  you,  wKo  deem  our 
£ttlieis  happy,  because  they  did  not  live  to  see  this  day, 
and  who  lament  the  &te  of  us  the  livrag:  but  if  they  be* 
lieve,  that  we  were  less  unfortunate  five  years  ago,  when 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  choose  between  a  degrading 
peace  and  this  ¥rar,  which  they  call  the  cause  of  our  misery, 
they  deceive  themselves  and  deceive  the  people.  K  we 
then  had  humbled  ourselves  before  the  Romans,  if  we  had 
given  up  to  them  our  noblest  countrymen  in  chains  to 
be  condemned  to  death  in  a  mock  trial,  if  we  had  recog* 
nised  their  usurped  possession  of  our  territories,  the  thou- 
sands that  have  &llen  in  war  would,  it  is  true,  be  living, 
except  those  whose  lives  wotdd  have  been  terminated  by 
&te;  many  a  one  who  has  lived  to  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren most  finghtfuUy  outraged,  and  who  has  become  a 
beggar  by  fire  and  plunder,  would  now  have  lived  as  before 
free  from  care  and  contented. 

'^  But  those  who  a  short  time  ago  &ncied,  that  they 
could  still  restore  security  to  every  one  by  some  kind  of 
a  peace,  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  despair  of  their 
country,  now  agree  in  this,  that  time  will  efibce  the  mis- 
fortune we  have  suffered,  if  not  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  experienced  it,  yet  at  all  events  from  the  memory 
of  our  descendants;  that  it  is  the  fiiture,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  determine  the  &te.  Now  had  this  misery  come 
upon  our  people  through  an  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  such 
as  so  many  countries  of  Italy  have  experienced,  we  should 
all  with  one  voice  agree,  that  it  was  a  national  calamity 
like  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible: for  to  purchase  peace  of  such  savage  barbarians, 
though  not  disgraceful,  yet  frequently  does  not  accomplish 
the  end.  But  because  the  Bomans  demanded  only  certain 
concessions  under  the  pretext  of  the  existing  treaties,  we 
who  were  bound  to  utter  in  our  office  what  you  all  at  that 
time  thought,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision  what  you  all  wisht 
have  since  been  ofien  accused,  as  if  we  were  responsible 
for  this  war;  and  evea  now,  wheii  experience  has  shewn 
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the  idle  nature  of  the  confidence  exprest  but  a  Yerj  abort 
time  ago,  that  peace  might  be  restored  if  our  pride  would 
only  bend  a  little,  even  now  I  read  silent  reproachee  m 
many  a  countenance.  Now  as  unity  is  more  needful  to  us 
than  ever,  and  our  &ithful  counsels  for  the  future  would 
inspire  no  confidence  in  him  who  should  think  that  we  had 
been  guilty  of  unfortunate  rashness,  I  must  also  remind 
you  and  inform  you  respecting  some  things  relating  to  the 
past,  although  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  Oh ! 
believe  no  one^  ye  men  of  Samnium,  who  says  that  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  as  necessary  for  you,  as 
for  the  Romans;  an  irresistible  destiny  hurried  you  as  well 
as  them  to  arms.  Your  enemies  took  the  guilt  from  you — 
if  it  be  a  guilt  to  prevent  by  force  one's  equal  from  be- 
coming one's  lord  and  master  —  when  they  demanded  the 
shameful  sacrifice  of  our  most  zealous  countrymen.  But 
if  they  had  even  given  way  on  this  point — and  Aey  would 
not  have  given  way: — ^yet  could  we  have  acted  dastardly 
without  being  dishonored:  to  what  should  we  have  come? 
They  would  still  have  concluded  treaties  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  the  Apulians,  and  when  a  revolution  made  them 
join  us  again,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  look  on, 
while  the  Romans  by  force  of  arms  would  have  restored 
their  partisans  to  the  possession  of  the  power;  while  we, 
the  peaceable,  should  have  been  obliged  to  beg  of  the 
Tarentines  by  no  means  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Roman 
legions^  or  even  to  open  them  a  passage  through  our  coim- 
try,  and  to  endure  together  with  their  outrages  while  pass- 
ing through,  their  mockery  also,  that  we  were  helping  to 
put  chains  upon  ourselves  1  If  we  had  given  up  to  tliem 
Fregellae  and  Sora^  on  what  grounds  could  we  have  pre- 
vented them  firom  occupying  Arpinum  and  Venafium? 

*^  Victories  and  conquests  are  the  most  to  be  wisht  for: 
but  if  this  good  fortune  is  not  granted  by  the  gods,  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  hitherto,  which  the  downcast  among  us  call 
so  unfortunate,  compared  with  what  our  position  would  have 
been  if  we  had  climg  to  a  state  of  peace,  is  by  no  means  to 
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be  despised.  It  is  by  our  want  of  detenmnation,  by  our 
delay,  and  by  treachery,  that  the  Bomans  have  gained 
Keapolis:  I  am  well  aware  how  great  the  loss  is  for  us, 
and  may  the  gods  prevent  its  remaining  in  their  possession  I 
Some  Apulian  towns,  always  hostile  to  us,  have  surren- 
dered to  them,  and  a  few  which  were  subject  to  us,  have 
been  conquered  by  them.  But  of  our  own  &ee  country  not 
one  inch  is  in  their  power.  They  have  laid  it  waste,  but  so 
have  we  theirs.  The  advantages  which  they  continue  to 
possess,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  supremacy  over  Lu- 
cania,  which  is  after  all  the  &uit  of  this  so  much  lamented 
war:  do  we  overlook  its  importance,  because  it  is  no  longer 
new,  because  it  is  already  establisht?  We  have  lost  some 
battles;  we  have  gained  others:  of  the  former  none 
with  disgrace:  the  phantom  of  our  appearance  before  their 
gates  filled  all  Borne  with  dismay.  But,  say  men,  whose 
courage  in  battle  no  one  doubts,  what  will  be  the  end? 
Do  we  not  know,  that  Borne  is  resolved  rather  to  fall,  than 
to  draw  back  one  step  on  the  road,  on  which  she  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  soverainty  of  all  Italy?  Shall  we  then  and 
our  children  grow  hoaiy  in  the  war  and  never  arrive  at 
peace?  I  might  anawer,  that  the  present  feeling  of  every 
one  of  you,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  majesty  of  Bome,  decides  that  the  war  must  last 
for  ever,  if  peace  should  be  impossible,  could  I  but  reckon 
upon  the  unchangeableness  of  this  feeling.  May  it  be  no 
evil  omen  I  But  if  a  misfortune  should  befall  us  in  the 
field,  how  should  we  be  able  to  stand  it,  if  we  were  not 
convinced  above  all  things,  that  a  peace  is  just  as  impos- 
sible for  us,  as  Bome  would  be  imwilling  to  conclude  it? 

^^  Believe  not,  that  I  feel  less  than  any  of  you,  believe 
not,  that  in  order  to  console  and  mislead  you,  I  wish  to 
retract  or  to  limit  what  I  owned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech:  that  we  have  been  bom  in  a  very  unfortunate 
time,  and  not  we  alone,  but  the  more  ancient  great  nations 
in  all  coimtries  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  hear  of  them, 
compared  with  those  which  have  risen  fix)m  obscurity  and 
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are  striving  to  rise  above  them.  When  we  accepted  Rome's 
declaration  of  war,  it  was  only  the  deluded  that  could  in- 
dulge in  dreams  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  joyfiil  vic- 
tories^ the  end  of  which  would  be  our  supremacy  over 
Italy.  Those  who  have  not  been  surprised  at  or  shaken 
by  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  scarcely  by  what  has  hap- 
pened through  our  own  &ult  or  that  of  our  people,  did 
not  on  this  account  vote  with  less  resolution.  War,  may  it 
be  hcg^  and  fortunate,  because  it  must  be!  It  must  be: 
and  if  you  wish  to  end  it,  you  must  so  live  in  it,  that  peace 
may  vanish  from  your  thoughts,  just  as  the  idea  of  rest  and 
recreation  does  &om  the  mind  of  the  wrestler  before  and 
during  the  struggle. 

'^  If  you  do  not  oppose  to  what  the  downcast  call  Rome's 
eternal  resolution,  an  equal  one  on  your  part,  you  are  van- 
quisht:  but  if  you  do,  I  see  for  you^  if  not  a  greater,  at 
least  an  equal  prospect  of  victory  as  for  the  Romans.  Are 
our  soldiers  less  courageous  than  theirs?  Are  our  shep- 
herds weaker  than  the  vinedressers  of  the  Falemian  land 
or  the  ploughmen  of  the  poisonous  fields  of  Latium  and 
Etruria?  Have  they  not  adopted  our  arms?  Are  their 
subjects  more  devoted  to  them,  because  they  are  called 
citizens?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  they  see  in  us  their 
avengers  and  deliverers?  Do  the  Hemicans  belieye  them- 
selves safe  in  a  league,  which  the  more  powerful  party 
looks  upon  as  unduly  favorable?  Will  not  the  nations, 
whose  short-sighted  grudge  against  us  keeps  them  neutral^ 
change  their  sentiments,  when  they  become  aware,  that 
nothing  but  our  preservation  can  prevent  them  fix>m  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  Rome?  And  if  a  few  years  ago 
Thebes  opened  her  eyes  too  late,  will  no  nation  profit 
by  such  an  example? 

''  And  has  tiiat  resolution  of  tiieirs  been  so  ofben  tried 
and  tested?  The  ancestors  of  these  Romans  surrendered 
their  city  to  Porsenna:  two  generations  ago  they  pur- 
chast  their  burnt  city  from  the  Gauls.  Victories  that 
will  lead  you  to  a  similar  supremacy  over  them,  I  promise 
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you  not:  but  if  you  persevere  as  you  expect  them  to  do; 
if  they  exhaust  themselves^  however  much  you  may  do  the 
same;  if  revolt  and  insurrection  change  many  of  their 
subjects  into  our  allies; — then  I  should  be  placing  them 
above  jou,  if  I  did  not  firmly  believe,  that  among  them 
too  counsellors  of  despondency  will  come  forward,  like 
those  to  whom  you  have  lent  an  imguarded  ear^^' 

"  Now  if  fortime  rewards  our  bravery  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  favorable  to  our  nation  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, it  will  be  in  our  power  too  to  obtain  a  blessed  peace, 
just  as  the  Romans  might  have  had  from  us,  if  we  are  not 
presumptuous  then,  and  do  not  confine  our  enemies  to 
the  choice  between  subjection  and  despair.  Before  this 
war  began,  we  believed  as  they  did,  that  both  nations  could 
not  exist  by  the  side  of  one  another:  this  pride  the  gods 
have  taught  us  to  abandon:  Italy  contains  both  nations 
and  has  need  of  both,  us  as  a  protection  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, them  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north :  our 
imited  forces  against  an  overwhelming  attack. 

''Moderation  in  success  not  only  prevents  the  indig- 
nation of  the  gods  against  presumption;  it  changes  hatred 
into  affection,  chiefly  in  him  who  exercises  it,  but  also  in 
him  who  receives  its  benefits. 

*'  But  what  dost  thou  advise  us  to  do  now?  asks  one. 
First  to  propitiate  the  gods,  in  case  neglect  and  careless- 
ness in  their  service  may  have  crept  in:  next  to  appease 
the  Manes  of  Papius  Brutulus  by  sacrifices  to  the  dead 
and  especially  by  adopting  his  sentiments.  But  with 
respect  to  human  affairs  I  advise  you  to  trust  and  obey 
me  your  chosen  Imperator  to  bind  faster  what  is  feeble 
and  loose  in  our  state,  to  oppose  the  imity  of  the  Romans 
with  unity :  to  imdertake  the  war  with  those  sentiments, 
which  I  have  already  adjured  you  to  adopt:  to  prepare 
yourselves  for  it,  as  if  you  had  to  sustain  the  war  alone, 
which  you  might  do,  but  at  the  same  time  exert  yourselves 
to  collect  allies  arouad  you:  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Tarentines,  offer  them  without  jealousy  the  opportunity 

VOL.  III.  P 
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of  foimding  a  great  state:  their  mercenary  army  may  suf- 
fice to  subdue  Apulia^  and  they  will  lend  it  for  this  purpoee, 
if  the  conquest  is  for  themselves:  their  ships  conveying 
your  soldiers  may  reduce  Rome  to  the  extremest  distress. 
Seek  to  arouse  the  Sabellian  nations  firom  their  sleep,  and 
to  gain  them  to  your  side :  there  would  be  one  means  of 
certain  success,  —  may  the  gods  put  it  into  your  hearts  1 — 
I  do  not  consider  mjrself  authorised  to  mention  it  in  this 
place.  As  regards  myself^  whatever  turn  fortune  may 
take,  I  promise  you,  that  you  shall  find  me  worthy  of  your- 
selves, of  our  fore&thers^  of  my  &ther,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence,«with  which  I  have  spoken  before  you.  Let  us  now 
implore  the  gods  for  their  blessing,  and  that  they  would 
humble  the  proud." 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  428  (433)^  that  the 
two  armies  of  the  consuls  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius 
were  assembled  near  Calatia  in  Campania.  It  had  been 
resolved  this  time  to  leave  Apulia  to  itself  and  to  unite  all 
their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  Samnium, 
probably  with  the  confidence  of  taking  Maleventum,  and 
of  thus  opening  the  road  to  Luceria,  which  they  might 
maintain  afterwards  by  means  of  colonies. 

The  news,  that  Luceria  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites 
and  could  hold  out  only  a  few  days,  hastened  their  de- 
parture, and  the  more  too,  as  the  passes  on  this  firontier 
were  believed  to  be  guarded  but  weakly  and  the  main  forces 
of  the  enemy  to  be  actively  engaged  in  Apulia.  The 
march  was  arranged  as  thoughtlessly  as  could  only  have 
happened  in  a  case  where  men  were  blinded  by  fiite.  In 
a  country,  where  half-armed  peasants  could  have  stopt  the 


'^  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  consnlship  at  that  time  was  entered 
upon  in  September,  and  as  the  next  consols  were  elected  nnder  an  intenez, 
their  year  also  began  at  the  earliest  in  the  same  month  in  426.  Who  now 
can  conceive,  that  the  Bomans  wonld  have  allowed  more  than  half  a  year 
to  pass  away,  withont  even  making  np  their  minds  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace, 
since  they  would  not  keep  the  peace?  Bat  this  indeed  renders  a  previous 
fcmoe  very  probable. 
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adyandng  aimj,  or  liave  done  them  the  greatest  injury 
if  they  allowed  them  to  proceed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caudium,  one  of  the  most  important  Samnite  to^ms, — 
whose  total  destruction  was  probably  the  consequence,  not 
only  of  the  imiyersal  rage  for  destruction  which  laid  waste 
Samnium,  but  also  of  anger  at  the  recollections  connected 
with  its  name,  the  army  with  all  its  baggage  marcht  on 
carelessly  in  an  endless  column^  the  connexion  of  which 
was  concealed  fix>m  the  eyes  of  the  van  and  the  rear  by 
every  turn  in  the  road^  just  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  own 
country  fiur  firom  every  enemy.  It  had  descended  through 
a  gorge  into  a  narrow  valley;  on  the  opposite  side  of  it 
there  was  a  second  mountain-ridge  to  be  crost  by  a  road 
just  as  narrow  and  impassable.  The  head  of  the  colunm 
£>und  this  road  blockt  up  by  fragments  of  rock  and  trunks 
of  trees,  more  probably,  as  in  the  war  in  the  Tyrol,  by 
fragments  of  ro^  kept  back  by  trunks  of  trees,  until  the 
signal  shoiddbe  given,  to  let  them  roll  down:  at  the  same 
moment  it  was  perceived,  that  the  whole  mountain  swarm- 
ed with  armed  men^  who  awaited  the  approaching  army. 
Did  the  Bomans  then^  as  has  oflen  happened  in  similar 
desp^ntte  cases,  blindly  storm  the  highths,  and  were  they 
slain  almost  unavenged  by  thousands  by  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy,  or  did  they  attempt  to  turn  back  without  any  loss 
of  time,  and  to  gain  the  retreat  through  the  gorge  over 
the  first  mountain-ridge,  and  did  the  defeat  happen  there? 
That  we  cannot  answer  these  questions,  makes  us  feel 
painfully,  how  completely  ignorant  we  are  of  the  history 
of  this  war.  But  that  two  consular  armies  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  road,  and  to  be  shut  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold, 
80  that  dastardly  obstupe&ction  instead  of  ^despair  over 
whelmed  them,  that  it  was  not  till  aftier  a  fiightful  defeat 
that  they  were  shut  in  and  obliged  to  capitulate,  this  is 
not  only  stated  by  other  writers  in  opposition  to  Livy,  but 
there  exists  an  indirect,  if  one  will  call  it  so,  but  indisput- 
able proof  of  it,  derived  from  an  authentic  document. 

p2 
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The  treaty  of  peace  itself  and  together  with  it  the 
name  of  the  legates,  questors  and  officers  who  swore  to 
it,  were  preserved  and  known '^^r  but  now  Appian  who,  as 
far  as  Dionysius  goes,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  his  epito- 
mizer,  says  that  it  was  sworn  to  by  the  two  consuls,  two 
questors,  four  legates,  twelve  military  tribunes;  by  all  the 
officers,  he  adds,  who  had  not  feUen.^  A  double  consular 
army,  four  legions,  contained  twenty-four  tribunes;  the 
half  consequently  had  &llen,  or  to  make  every  possible 
limitation,  were  at  least  prevented  by  severe  wounds  from 
continuing  in  their  command.  This  statement  now  is  still 
far  more  decisive  than  the  expression  of  the  same  historian 
in  his  hasty  narrative,  perhaps  still  further  abridged  by 
the  extract-maker  of  Constantinus,  that  the  Romans  were 
defeated  and  sent  under  the  yoke^:  then  the  narrative 
of  Dion  Cassius  mangled  in  like  manner  by  Zonaraa,  that 
the  Samnites  fought  like  men  in  despair  .  and  took  the 
Roman  camp  by  mens  of  an  ambush^:  and  lastly  Cicero 
on  one  occasion  says,  that  after  the  battle  lost  at  Caudium 
the  consuls  had  concluded  peace^;  and  on  another,  that 
0.  Pontius  conquered  the  consuls  in  the  battle  of  Cau- 
dium.^ And  this  is  indeed  so  obviously  certain,  that  one 
might  divine  the  existence  of  a  defeat,  even  if,  what  was  by 
no  means  the  case,  the  falsification  of  the  history,  such 
as  it  has  past  through  Livy  into  the  commonly  received 

^*  Spoponderant  consules,  legad,  qnaestores,  tribtini  militum,  nominaqixe 
omniiim,  qui  spoponderant,  extant:  Livy,  ix.  5. 

^  ir^/Avorrcs  tffoi  furii  rtAs  ZiM^Bapithfovi  Spx^*'*  Appian,  Samn.  p.  53. 
EcL  de  leg. 

**  j^rT^(h|<ra»  tmh  'SjafUfrrw  ical  M  ivy^p  ^x^hircaf,  p.  46. 

^  YU.  S6.  (p.  364)  &i  iiwrypatafiiifoi  futx^/upoi  ccd  Aox4<raa^r«r  Iv  rvi 
X^P9  KoiAor/pf  ira2  <rrf  vp  rh  re  arpar6w99ov  «IW,  Ked  robs  'Pw/ia(ovs  ij^^pTitrap 
rcpwtt  Kot  virrai  Mfycsyoy  ^h  rhv  fvySv, 

**  Qui  qnnm  male  pugnatum  apad  Caadiom  esset  legionibas  sab  jagam 
missis,  paoem  cum  Samnitibns  fecerant    De  Off.  in.  30.  (109). 

"  Cumu  C.  Poniio  Samnite,  patre  ejus,  a  quo  Candino  proelio — consules 
superati  sunt    De  Senect  12.  (41). 
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opinion  of  the  modems,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
annals  so  early  and  so  completely,  as  to  have  left  no  trace 
of  a  reasonable  narrative  and  a  conceivable  connexion  of 
events. 

Often  have  I  been  obliged  to  fulfill  the  odious  duty, 
of  exposing  Livy's  falsifications  or  negligences;  but  no 
where  does  he  deserve  severer  censure  than  in  this  part 
of  his  history,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  masterly  clear- 
ness. The  idea  of  a  defeat  in  circumstances,  where  vic- 
tory was  impossible  after  the  first  fault,  is  so  intolerable 
to  him,  that  he  expresses  in  the  most  decisive  words,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Caudium  were  conquered  without  blood, 
without  fighting,  that  they  had  not  drawn  their  swords,  had 
not  encountered  the  enemy  ^^j  vrhereby  it  consequently 
becomes  clear,  that  he  does  not  speak  in  another  passage  of 
attempts  to  break  through,  which  were  repelled,  but  only 
of  such  as  were  intended  and  given  up  ^.  National,  like 
personal  vanity,  is  more  ashamed  of  a  failure,  which  betrays 
limited  power,  than  of  the  greatest  disgrace  which  is  the 
result  of  a  lazy  or  cowardly  neglect  of  all  exertion :  by 
the  former  haughty  assumptions  are  put  down,  with  the 
latter  they  may  continue.  As  to  himself  Livy  certainly 
was  not  vain. 

If  one  might  regard  as  well  weighed  the  expressions  of 
the  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  event  with  few  words, 
the  Samnites  according  to  Zonaras  would  have  conquered 
the  Roman  camp  by  force,  not  by  capitulation,  and  the  troops 
would  not  have  laid  down  their  arms  till  afterwards;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  circumstances,  which  are  here  presup- 
posed, similar  to  those  in  the  defeat  of  Varus,  would  lead 
us  too  far  where  all  is  so  uncertain.     The  statement  of 

*"  IX.  5.  Se — sine  Tulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  victos,  sibi  non 
stringere  Hcuifise  gladios,  non  mannm  cum  hoste  conferre. — 12.  Clariorem 
inter  Bomanos  deditio  FoBtumium  qnam  Fontium  incrneuta  yictoria  inter 
Samnites  fecerat. 

**  cc  4.  Quum  frnstra  mnlti  conatus  ad  ermnpendnm  capti 
essent. 
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Appian  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Bomans  were  enclosed 
in  a  very  narrow  place,  deserves  consideration'^:  if  Swin- 
burne had  known  the  whole  passage  of  Appian,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  impossible  to  him,  that  the  Roman 
army  was  encampt  m  the  narrow  valley  of  Forchia  di 
Arpaia^  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe by  all  the  circumstances,  not  only  by  the  name  of 
Furcula,  to  which  there  was  the  addition  of  Gaudina  in  the 
middle  ages,  just  as  in  the  present  day  the  whole  district  is 
still  called  la  Yalle  Gaudina.  It  was  not  a  camp  such 
as  an  unbroken  Roman  army  would  have  made,  it  was 
narrow  and  feeble,  like  the  last  of  Varus  7^:  it  might  have 
been  very  narrow^  as  the  baggage,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  probably  been  taken^  and  if  half  of  the 
tribunes  were  dead  or  Wounded,  (for  those  who  were  al- 
ready wounded,  must  certainly  have  been  left  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  loss  of  common  soldiers  was  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  officers,)  the  remnant  of  ihe  defeated 
army  surely  found  room  in  the  meadow,  where  at  most 
they  had  only  means  to  erect  huts  for  the  generals,  the 
multitude  bivouackt  as  they  could.  It  is  therefore  &r 
from  being  possible,  that  fifty  or  even  only  forty  thousand 
men  should  have  been  shut  in  here^^.  Dionysius  too 
scarcely  found  this  number  stated;  he  believed  it  neces- 
sary as  the  sum  of  two  consular  armies,  which  in  later 
times  would  have  been  certain  enough.  But  at  that  time 
the  legion  contained  4500  common  soldiers  divided  into 
five  battalions,  consequently  four  contained  18,000  and 
with  the  officers  and  cavalry  about  20,000  men,  that  is 
when  their  numbers  were  thoroaghly  complete.  As  to 
the  proportion  in  which  the  Hemicans,  Gampanians  and 
the  other  municipia  must  have  been  present  with  their 

**  h  ffT^wdraror  x*^^  <nryKXcC0'ayr«f . 

^  Tadtos,  AnnaL  i.  61. 

^  The  fonner  number  Is  giTen  bj  Appian,  Sam.  p.  47,49,  tbe  latter  in 
the  Exc  Dion.  xvi.  3. 
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contiiigents,  we  liave  no  direct  statements  at  all:  but  the 
veiy  &yorable  regulations,  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  all  the  Italicans  sent  troops,  allow  us  to  suppose, 
that  a  much  smaller  number  was  not  required  to  make 
much  greater  exertions;  and  hence  there  is  some  proba- 
bility in  estimating  the  troops  of  the  strangers  and  of  the 
allies  not  much  higher  than  those  of  Bome. 

The  &te  of  the  surviyors  who  were  enclosed  by  a  lino 
of  ramparts  and  palisades*'*^^  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors^  whose  mercy  was  invoked  by  deputies  sent  by 
the  consuls,  when  they  began  to  be  prest  by  hunger.  No 
form  of  a  state's  constitution  is  so  wise  and  no  gift  of 
heayen  so  noble,  that  circumstances  may  not  render  it 
hurtfuL  The  more  opposed  the  Samnite  confederation 
was  to  a  powerfiil  goyemment,  the  more  indispensable  was 
the  dictatorial  power,  which  here  appears  in  the  person 
of  the  imperator,  who  determined  the  terms  of  the  peace 
on  his  own  authority:  a  senate  or  eyen  a  popular  assembly 
would  neyer  haye  granted  such  fitvorable  conditions:  with 
a  less  noble  soul  C.  Pontius  would  not  haye  erred  as 
he  did. 

An  old  legend,  akin  to  those  in  which  the  adyice  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  is  askt,  relates  that 
G.  Pontius  askt  his  ilather^^,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life 
and  lived  in  the  neighbouring  Gaudium,  for  his  wise  coun* 
sel,  as  to  how  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  extraordinaiy 
good  fortune.     The  words  of  the  old  man  had  certainly 

"*  Appian,  Samn.  p.  63.  On  the  departnrd  of  those  who  were  endoeed: 
6  jUpTtot  vopaX^as  ri  rod  9utr€txlfffucros,  A.  SamniHbtu  eircumvattatu 
OeUiuB,  xvn.  21. 

^  Cicero,  de  Senect  c.  12.  calls  him  Caina  like  his  son.  What 
the  Tarentine  Nearchns  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  old  Cato  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood  in  this  wa^;  that  Nearchns  wrote  a  dia- 
logue w€pl  4^H^f,  in  which  Archytas,  the  Samnite  Pontius  and  Flato 
were  the  speakers.  A  tradition  may  have  existed  respecting  a  con- 
nexion of  friendship  between  the  Greek  and  Sabellian  sages;  how 
little  the  nations  were  strangers  to  each  other,  is  clear  from  the  idea  of  the 
dialogne. 
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another  meaning  in  the  tradition  of  the  Samnites,  from 
what  the  Bomans  pretended  to  see  in  them :  they  reject 
not  only  a  third  alternative,  hut  do  not  even  regard  as 
possible  the  dismissal  of  the  Bomans  who  were  enclosed, 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  What  do  you  ask?  is  the 
meaning;  are  the  Bomans  forsooth  possest  of  such  ideal 
magnanimity,  that  you  turn  them  into  &iend&  by  phan- 
tastic  generosity,  such  as  never  has  been  practist?  They 
remain  our  mortal  foes,  and  you  can  only  end  the  war  by 
making  a  deadly  thrust  at  them.  However,  the  reso- 
lution of  destroying  this  army  and  then  of  continuing  the 
war,  would  not  necessarily  have  led  to  a  revolting  massacre 
of  half-starved  soldiers,  which  even  the  merciless  Han- 
nibal would  not  have  committed  out  of  battle.  The  pri- 
soners woidd  have  been  kept  according  to  the  Italian  law 
of  nations  until  they  were  ransomed,  and  they  would  only 
have  been  sold  as  slaves,  in  case  this  could  not  have  been 
agreed  upon;  they  would  not  have  been  ill-used  like  the 
Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse.  The  allies,  separated 
from  the  Bomans,  would  have  been,  as  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  pledges  and  mediators  of  the  treaty  between  their 
towns  and  Samnium. 

The  determination  to  which  G.  Pontius  came  was  so 
forein  to  the  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  antiquity,  even  of 
the  most  generous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  hia 
mind  had  been  formed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. The  Spartans  too  dreaded  to  tear  out  one  of 
the  eyes  of  Greece  by  the  destruction  of  Athens;  but  to 
make  Athens  a  dependent  state  seemed  still  a  merciful 
use  of  the  victory.  C.  Pontius  may  have  seen  in  the 
excess  of  fortune  offered  him,  a  temptation  of  the  higher 
powers,  and  have  feared  their  resentment  if  he  made  full 
use  of  it:  he  may  have  thought,  that  his  nation  would  lose 
its  virtues  in  the  possession  of  power  without  a  rival;  but 
thus  much  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  was  justice  which 
guided  him  in  making  the  terms  of  the  peace.  These 
were:  restoration  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance,  evacuation 
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of  all  the  places  that  liad  been  dependent  upon  Samnium 
before  the  war, — which  seems  to  refer  to  Apidia, — and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  colonies  from  the  districts  they  had 
usurpt.  Indemnifications  in  money,  such  as  Rome  had 
demanded,  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  even  by  Livy,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  make  the  Samnites  appear  overbear^ 
ing.  In  order  that  a  peace  which  deprived  Rome  of  every 
thing  it  had  gained,  should  be  ratified  and  observed,  for 
the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders  could  only  swear 
to  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic'^*,  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  given  as  hostages. 

The  concessions  of  the  peace  were  the  price  for  which 
a  free  return  was  granted  to  the  Romans  who  were  sur- 
rounded. Arms,  horses,  slaves,  all  the  property  except 
the  clothes  which  each  wore,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  not  as  a  sacrifice  to  aggravate  their  distress, 
but  as  the  usual  ^^ondition  on  which  a  firee  departure 
Was  granted  in  circumstances  thoroughly  unfortunate. 
Their  marching  out  under  the  yoke,  the  name  of  which 
sounds  so  fearfiil,  was  no  aggravation  either,  but  a  common 
usage.  Some  palisades  were  pulled  out  of  the  pailings 
that  formed  the  line  of  blockade,  so  that  a  single  person 
could  pass  through,  and  thi3  opening  was  formed  into  a 
gateway  by  a  piece  of  wood  placed  across  at  the  top.  Pon- 
tius was  so  far  from  behaving  with  harshness,  that  he 
granted  sumpter-cattle  for  carrying  away  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  fumisht  them  with  provisions  for  the  whole 
march  to  Rome  7*,  since  the  good  wiU  of  their  subjects 
might  in  truth  have  been  more  than  doubtfiil. 

The  persecution  of  Hannibal  is  unworthy,  the  death 
of  Perseus  horrible,  that  of  Jugurtha  cruel :  but  the  greatest 
stain  in  the  Roman  annals  is  the  execution  of  C.  Pontius, 

"^  Lr?7  prores  in  a  convincing  manner,  that  no  treaty  was  or 
coold  be  conduded,  and  the  pretended  case  in  Cicero  de  Inyentione 
is  nothing  more  than  a  theme  invented  hj  the  Latin  rhetoricians  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks, 

^*  Appian,  Samn.  p.  53. 
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when  tlie  flsnie  fiite  ddrrered  him  into  the  bands  of  the 
Bomans  twenty  seven  yeais  after  he  had  exerdsed  so 
mildly  and  gently  the  office  whidi  £ite  had  entrosted  to 
him.  It  gives  ns  the  highest  idea  of  him  and  his  nation, 
that  such  an  iireyocable  erronr  as  the  one  he  here  com- 
mitted oonld  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of 
his  nation,  flinoe  he  is  mentioned  as  general  down  to  his 
old  age.*^  Livy  does  not  usually  mention  the  Samnite 
Imperators:  often,  when  the  Samnites  rose  agun  after 
defeats,  C.  Pontins  may  have  filled  them  witli  his  spirit 
and  guided  them  as  their  generaL 

The  disanned  multitude  leacht  Capua  before  night, 
butdiame  and  mistrust  prevented  them  firom  venturing 
to  enter  the  cily;  they  encampt  in  the  fields.  Their  mis- 
trust however  was  undeserved:  not  only  must  Campanian 
cohorts  too  have  returned  with  the  Romans,  but  Capua 
surely  hated  the  neighbouring  Samniun^more  heartily  than 
Rome,  and  afforded  to  the  humbled  Bomans  every  kind  of 
assistance  and  refireshment. 

When  the  news  first  reacht  Bome,  that  the  army  had 
been  defeated  and  was  enclosed,  a  'general  levy  had  been 
commanded  for  its  relief,  if  possible,  or  at  least  for  the 
defense  of  the  walls,  before  which  they  had  to  expect  the 
conquerors.  The  shops  had  been  shut,  for  the  artizans 
and  tradespeople  too  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms:  all 
legal  business  was  suspended,  and  the  time  deducted  from 
the  terms  in  which  payments  had  to  be  made^,  because 
every  one  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  business.  Such 
a  suspension  of  all  business  could  not  last,  as  soon 
as  the  troops  were  disbanded  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
general  levy :  but  the  general  mourning  continued,  which 

*ra  HiB  covntiy  could  aa.j  to  him  as  Arcbidamia  over  the  bodj  of  Agis: 
Mjr  fon,  thj  too  great  mildness  and  goodness  have  brought  min  upon  thee 
and  upon  ns. 

^  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  JutHHum  as  weQ  as  the  etymological  one; 
the  time  which  elapst  daring  its  continnance,  was  not  reckoned  in  the  terms 
of  payment 
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had  been  put  on  wiithout  being  commanded:  the  senators 
had  laid  aside  their  purple  robes,  the  nobility  their  gold 
rings,  the  women  their  ornaments  and  had  clothed  them- 
selves in  mourning  colours  ^7^:  no  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, no  sacrifice  offered ^9,  till  the  year  of  mourning 
had  expired  or  been  shortened  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  vow  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  state.^  This 
monming  was  certainly  not  a  feeling  for  the  general  hu- 
miliation,  but  arose  fix>m  the  general  mourning  of  fiimilies 
who  had  lost  any  of  their  members. 

The  army  disperst  before  the  gates;  the  country  people 
retreated  to  their  homes,  and  those  who  lived  in  the  city 
past  through  the  gates  under  the  cover  of  night:  the  con- 
suls alone  were  obliged  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  enter- 
ing the  city  in  the  daytime.  But  after  they  had  appointed 
a  dictator  by  the  command  of  the  senate,  they,  as  disho- 
nored, discharged  no  other  function  of  their  office. 

The  resolution  of  declaring  the  peace  null  and  void  and 
of  throwing  the  responsibility  before  god  and  man  upon 
those  who  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  receive 
it  as  a  &TOur,  rendered  the  fate  of  the  six  hundred  hostages 
very  hard;  for  there  could  scarcely  have  been  any  senator, 
to  whom  some  one  of  them  was  not  related,  and  many 
must  have  had  among  them  sons  or  brothers.  To  sacrifice 
these  was  more  difficult  than  for  Sp.  Postumius  to  give  up 
an  insupportable  life;  for  the  consuls  certainly  could  not 
declare  themselves  firee  firom  the  guilt  of  having  led  the 
army  into  its  misfortune.  It  was  deliverance  from  into* 
lerable  torment,  and  it  is  only  a  fiJse  or  artificial  admira- 
tion that  can  elevate  into  something  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  himself  have  proposed  to  dissolve  the  peace  at 
this  price,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
been  decreed,  when  the  relatives  of  the  hostages  got  over 

"*  Dttk-Uiie.    Serrins,  ad  Aen.  xl  287. 

^  Appian,  p.  54. 

*  Bespecting  the  manner,  in  which  public  moarning  was  shortened,  sea 
Festos,  s.  T,  minnitnr  populo  Inctns. 
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their  anguisli  and  grief,  however  touchingly  he  and  his 
fellow-Bufferers  might  have  opposed  it.  He  would  have 
deserved  admiration,  if  he  had  ordered  the  tribunes  to 
accuse  before  the  people  the  granters  of  the  peace  and  to 
take  their  blood,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  inviolate. 

The  senate  decreed,  that  all  who  had  sworn  to  the 
peace,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  Among  those  who  were  given  up  with 
the  consuls^  we  find  two  tribunes  of*  the  people  also,  Q. 
Maelius  and  L.  Livius  or  Ti.  Numicius^*;  the  difference 
in  the  statement  of  the  name  cannot  endanger  the  credi- 
bility of  the  main  fiust.  Now  many  have  with  justice  been. 
surprised,  how  tribunes  of  the  people  could  be  with  the 
army,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  spend  a  night  without 
the  walls  of  Rome;  but  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  have  failed.^  An  in- 
stance however  has  been  overlookt,  in  which  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  sent  with  commisions  to  head-quar- 
ters^, so  that  the  rule  was  not  absolutely  inviolable;  and 
in  order  to  apply  this  supposition  here,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  presume,  that  the  Roman  army  was  kept  in  its 
position  long  enough  to  enable  the  tribunes  to  bring  full 
powers  to  the  consuls  to  do  what  could  not  be  avoided. 

•"  Livy,  rx.  8;  Cicero  de  Off.  m.  SO. 

^  They  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one,  that  ihey  were  designoH  at 
the  time  of  the  misfortune  and  were  with  the  army  in  some  capacity 
or  another,  is  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two:  but  according  to  this 
we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  defeat  took  place  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  December  428  (433),  and  that  after- 
wards the  Bomans  did  nothing  till  the  middle  of  September  in  the 
following  year:  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  second  would  admit 
that  the  peace  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  429  (434), 
and  that  officers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  it,  were  ajterwarda 
elected  tribunes  of  the  people.  This  is  in  itself  incredible,  and  in 
this  case  they  would  not  yet  have  been  in  their  office  in  September, 
when  the  consuls  of  429  (434)  made  the  proposal,  since  they  did  not  enter 
upon  it  till  the  eleventh  of  December. 

•»  Livy,  EL  36. 
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Bat  another  explanation^  which  is  still  worse  for  the  people 
whose  ancestors  had  consecrated  the  sanctuary  of  Faith  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  is  unfortunately 
mudk  more  probabla  According  to  Appian  the  hostages 
were  only  to  remain,  until  the  people  should  ratify  the 
peace,  and  thus  one  cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  the  sus- 
picion, that  in  order  to  liberate  those  who  were  as  closely 
connected  with  Maelius^  Numicius  or  Livius  as  with  the 
Ckudii,  Comelii  and  Aemilii,  an  ordinance  of  the  com- 
monalty was  past,  which  ratified  the  peace,  in  which,  since 
no  auspices  were  taken  in  it,  religious  hypocrisy  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  transaction  could  not  find  any 
eock  great  scruples.  Cicero  distinguishes  clearly  enough 
the  relation  of  the  consuls  and  that  of  the  tribunes^ 
Livy,  it  is  true,  makes  them  speak  of  their  own  sponsio, 
but  this  is  of  no  more  importance  than  when  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  so  many  others,  he  sets  forth  in  a  rhetorical 
manner  the  pretended  meanness  of  the  tribunes,  compared 
with  that  of  the  senators.  There  may  however  remain  a 
trace  of  the  truth,  which  otherwise  it  has  been  attempted 
before  all  things  to  destroy,  in  the  fact,  that  according  even 
to  his  account  the  case  of  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes  was 
decided  separately. 

They  were  led  to  Gaudium  before  the  tribunal  of  C. 
Pontius.  With  the  same  superstitious  folly,  which  &ncied 
that  wrong  could  be  converted  into  right  by  the  mere  let- 
ter, Postumius  insulted  the  fetialis  by  striking  him  with  his 
foot,  afler  he  had  pronounced  the  formula  of  the  surrender, 
in  order  that  the  war  might  be  carried  on  the  more  justly, 
as  a  Samnite  had  maltreated  the  embassador  of  the  Roman 
people:  a  &rce  which  appears  not  only  revolting  but  sense- 
leas,  unless  it  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  a 
ntt  exulandi  must  have  existed  between  the  two  people,  by 

**  CSoearo,  de  Off.  in.  80:  consoles,  qui  pacem  fecenxnt,  dediti 
rant,  eodemqne  tempore  Ti.  Numicius,  Q.  Maelius,  qui  turn  tribuni 
plebisennt,  quod  eorum  suctoiitate  pax  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt,  ut  pax 
Sanmitiam  repodiaretur. 
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which  a  dlizen  departing  from  the  other  country  might 
take  up  the  franchise  at  pleasured 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  persons  being  accepted 
who  were  thus  offered:  by  doing  so  the  Samnites  would 
have  forfeited  their  right;  and  ihere  was  no  need  of  the 
noblemindedness  of  their  great  general,  in  order  to  save 
the  innocent.  But  to  none  indeed  save  him  can  the  six 
hundred  knights  have  owed  their  lives,  if  they  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  for  an  enraged  people  would 
have  demanded  their  blood,  as  they  were  answerable  with 
their  heads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty^,  or  according 
to  the  more  careful  expressions  of  the  Greek  historian  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  by  the  people^:  and  if  those 
hostages  were  not  set  firee  by  the  Romans  till  the  capture 
of  Luceria  in  the  year  following,  but  more  probably  not 
until  the  second  year  afterwards,  in  this  case  G.  Pontius 
by  preventing  the  exercise  of  a  cruel  right  must  have  had 
an  influence  over  his  nation,  such  as  is  not  easily  poesest 
by  him  whom  fortune  has  made  the  greatest  &vorite  among 
his  people. 

But  this  liberation  of  the  hostages,  just  as  the  recovery 
of  the  standards  and  arms  lost  at  Caudium  and  the  per- 
sonal degradation  of  G.  Pontius  at  Luceria,  have  mani- 
festiy  the  colour  of  untrutii  and  of  a  fictitious  consolation 
for  vanity;  in  this  way  did  tiie  annalists  believe  that  they 
had  e&ced  all  the  disgrace  of  Gaudium.  It  i»  altogether 
contrary  to  reason  to  suppose,  that  tiie  Samnites  would 
have  kept  such  prisoners,  although  they  were  no  longer 
hostages,  and  tiiose  trophies  in  a  forein  town  though  for- 
tified, beyond  the  fix>ntier8  of  their  own  country,  and  would 
tiien  have  left  them  tiieie,  even  when  the  Romans  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  Apulia.  The  hostages  were  either 
given  back,  or  if  they  did  not  die  in  captivity,  were  ran- 

•"  Compare  Vol  n.  p.  63. 

^  Qui  capite  Inerent,  si  pacto  non  staretur.    Livy,  ix.  5. 

"  SfHVpo,  hti  Swat  i  Silfiof  ^i^^iy^iiTp,  Appian,  p.  61. 
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somed  one  by  one,  when  their  death  after  all  would  hare 
satisfied  only  a  useless  cruelty. 

It  might  even  seem  very  probable,  that  Fregellae,  which 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year  428 
(433),  was  evacuated  in  their  fiivour  in  consequence  of 
the  peace,  or  at  least  that  it  was  left  to  them  to  compel 
the  colonists  to  withdraw.  According  to  Livy^s  narzative 
the  Samnites  had  got  into  the  town  at  night  by  surprise 
or  treachery;  aft;er  a  yiolent  resistance  in  the  streets  and 
&om  the  roo&,  a  part  of  tiiie  armed  citizens  fought  their 
way  through  the  enemy;  the  remainder  who  had  credu- 
lously laid  down  their  arms  on  the  summons  of  the  herald, 
were  burnt  to  death.  In  the  same  year  Satricum  revolted 
to  them;  this  originally  Latin  town,  one  of  the  thirty,  had 
been  conquered  in  the  great  Volscian  war,  and  as  a  Yol- 
sctan  or  Aequian  town  had,  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  fourth  century,  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Bomans 
and  lost,  and  twice  burnt:  when  it  became  a  colony  and 
received  the  Boman  franchise,  Liyy  has  neglected  to  no- 
tice. ^^  But  it  is  surely  not  conceiyable,  that  one  of  the 
thirty  Latin  towns  lay  so  far  towards  the  Liris,  as  to  have 
belonged  also  to  those  which  the  Samnites  claimed  as  an 
earlier  conquest;  its  site  however  is  utterly  unknown,  and 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  for  placing  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antinm  or  in  that  of  Praeneste,  is  not  decisive 
either  way. 

In  Apulia  Luceria  had  again  come  into  the  power  of 
the  Samnites:  and  thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  victory  of 
Caadium  was  by  no  means  followed  by  no  results.  But 
it  is  also  equally  dear,  that  in  the  campaigns  of  the  years 
429  and  430  (434  and  435)^  the  fortune  of  war  turned  in 

*"■  n.  16.    Qpi  ciTM  Bomani  defeccnmt:— {Jos  es  Toeo— tenons  oolonif 
injeetmn. 

**  I  ledcon  for  tbe  campaigns  the  year  which  foUows  the  one 
tfask  is  mazkt  in  the  fasti  aocording  to  the  Catonian  era  with  the 
names  of  the  consols,  since  the  commenoement  of  the  consulship 
caoDoi  at  the  earliest  he  placed  hefore  September,  and  is  freqnentlj 
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fayour  of  the  Romans,  and  that  advantages  were  gained 
which  justified  a  triumph  of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
in  the  second  of  these  years.  The  account  of  the  occur- 
rences however  is  exceedingly  incredible;  and  how  much 
this  is  the  case,  is  dear  even  from  the  circumstance,  that 
it  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  feats,  which  Livy  ascribes 
to  both  consuls  and  to  two  armies,  which  made  war  upon 
Samnium  upon  both  of  its  frontiers,  were  not  accomplisht 
by  a  dictator  with  only  one  army.  What  belongs  to  each 
of  the  two  years,  cannot  possibly  be  discerned. 

Thus  much  now  is  certain,  that  the  Bomans  again 
returned  to  the  system  of  carrying  on  the  war  at  the  same 
time  in  Apulia  and  on  the  western  frontier.  They  could 
not  mistake  the  decisive  importance  of  Lucerisi,  which 
entirely  commnnds  the  pastures  of  the  wandering  flocks 
and  protects  or  opens  Apulia  towards  the  Samnite  moun- 
tains, and  to  recover  this  town  was  the  next  object  of  their 
greatest  exertions.  Papirius  Cursor  had  led  his  army 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea  without 
meeting  with  any  hinderance,  and  had  blockaded  Luceria. 
The  Samnites  who  marcht  to  its  relief,  although  they  did 
not  venture  to  attack  the  strongly  fortified  Roman  camp, 
reduced  it  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
from  Arpi  which  had  remained  &ithful,  in  such  a  way,  thai 
nothing  reacht  the  Romans  but  what  the  cavalry  could 
carry  through  upon  their  horses.  From  this  distress  the 
consul  Papirius  was  relieved  by  the  second  army  imder 
Publilius  Philo.  But  that  this  army  defeated  a  Samnite  one 
and  chased  it  before  it  as  far  as  Luceria,  and  consequently 
forced  its  way  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Samnium,  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  believe:  even  if  the  absence  of  a  tri- 
umph was  not  almost  decisive  against  it.  Livy  who  pre- 
viously says  only,  that  Publilius  remained  in  his  position 


driven  on  towards  January  by  interreig^s,  which  livy  freqaently  omits  to 
mention;  until  about  the  year  450  we  may  suppose  that  the  oonsolship 
began  with  the  new  year. 
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against  the  Caudinian  legions,  places  his  exploits  after- 
wards near  Caudinm ;  perhaps  only  carelessly  and  because 
it  was  not  dear  to  him,  that  Caudinian  legions  in  the 
annalists  signified  the  legions  of  the  Caudines,  one  of  the 
cantons  of  the  nation,  and  did  not  necessarily  refer  to 
the  town: — thus  he  creates,  in  order  to  have  a  victory  of 
Caudium  also,  one  more  improbability,  which  he  might 
have  avoided.  For  if  the  Romans  had  wisht  to  penetrate 
to  Luceria  by  the  shortest  way,  they  would  have  advanced 
firom  the  Sidicinian  fix)ntier.  After  an  attempt  of  the 
Tarentines  to  become  mediators  of  peace  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  L.  Papirius,  the  camp  of  the  Samnites 
was  stormed  and  taken  but  not  maintained;  still  they 
must  have  retreated  and  left  Luceria  to  itself,  where  7000 
Samnites  capitulated  for  free  departure  without  arms  and 
baggage.^^  The  Frentanians^^,  who  had  granted  to  the 
Komans  a  bee  passage  to  Apulia  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions with  the  other  Samnites,  repented  too  late  of  their 
blindness,  and  after  a  fruitless  insunrection  were  obliged  to 
submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 

Satricum  which  was  defended  by  a  Samnite  garrison 
was  blockaded  without  hope  of  relief.  This  hopelessness 
induced  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  protected  the 
town,  to  listen  to  the  requests  of  the  citizens  who  urged 
him  to  depart  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon^  if  the  town 
sacrificed  its  garrison.      But   treachery  outbid  treachery: 

**  (This  aeconnt  of  the  taking  of  Luceria  and  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  7000  Samnitea  in  the  year  430  (435)  in  JAtj,  ix.  15. 16,  Nie- 
buhr  in  his  lectures  at  a  later  time  declared  to  be  a  fiibrication  of 
vanity  just  as  decisiyely,  as  be  rejects  above  the  recovery  of  the 
Caudinian  arms  and  standards  and  the  liberation  of  the  600  hostages, 
which  are  connected  with  it  He  referred  especially  to  the  much 
more  'credible  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.  72),  that  Luceria  was  not 
reconquered  by  the  Romans  until  the  year  434  (439).  Compare  also 
below  note  409.) 

**  The  certain  emendation  of  Sigonius  (instead  of  Fereniam) 
should  have  been  received  in  iz.  16,  as  has  been  likewise  done 
against  the  manuscripts  in  ix.  45. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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the  consul  waa  informed  bj  what  road  and  at  what  hour 
the  Samnites  would  depart,  and  while  these  were  expected 
and  attackt  outside  the  town,  the  enemies  of  those  ireho 
had  invited  the  Samnites,  had  opened  a  gate,  and  Satricum 
like  Palaepolis  was  taken  bj  the  sword.    The  heads  of  the 
rebellion  were  executed  according  to  the  Boman  custom, 
jand  the  multitude  was  disarmed.     The  punishment  "was 
&tal  for  the  town,  the  rftuation  of  which  mu^t  have  been 
very  &vorable,  because  up  to  this  time  it  had  always  re- 
covered fix>m  repeated  ravages:  if  it  were  not  for   the 
temple  of  Matuta  its  name  henceforth  would  never  appear 
again  in  history;  it  gradually  became  quite  extinct ^^Q;  the 
people  of  Latium  should  not  have  hoped  any  thing  from 
the  Samnites,  the  latter  should   never  have  trusted    the 
former. 

The  years  431  and  432  (436  and  437)  past  away  un- 
der a  truce;  during  which  however  the  Romans  extended 
their  sway  in  Apulia  and  establisht  it  so  firmly,  that  from 
this  time  forth  no  further  attempt  is  mentioned  to  withdraw 
from  it  there.  Teanuin  and  Canusium,  being  deprived  of 
forein  assistance,  submitted  as  early  as  the  year  431  (436)  and 
gave  hostages;  yet  in  the  year  following  the  right  of  treaty 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Teanum^  and  to  the 
other  towns,  which  recognised  upon  their  mediation  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Such  an  advantage  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  indemnification  for  a  severe  war,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  recovering  breath  must  have  compelled  the 
Samnites  to  leave  their  enemies  such  firee  play.  But  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  respite,  they  degraded  themselves 
contemptibly,  and  implored  for  peace  lying  on  their  fiices 

^  Pliny  (H«  N.  ui,  9)  reckons  Salricmn  among  tbe  plices  that 
hadperisbt. 

*'  Teatei  and  Teanerues  are  tbe  same  people  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  ethnic  adjective:  as  Luc<u  instead  of  Lvcanus 
Campaa  (in  Flaotus)  instead  of  CamptmuB,  Bat  it  Is  perh^w  not 
improbable,  that  Livj  himself  beliered,  diat  it  wis  maant  to  desig- 
nate different  people. 
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begse  the  aenate,  is  assuredly  a  fable:  in  such  despond- 
mcy  and  distress  they  woidd  have  been  obliged  to  eiracuate 
Fr^dlae^  and  have  consented  to  recognise  the  majesty  of 
Home. 

The  campaigns  of  433  and  434  (438  and  439),  in  which 
the  aimies  were  commanded  not  by  the  consuls,  but  by 
didatois,  L.  Aemilius  and  Q.  Fabius,  were  full  of  events,  but 
these  numerous  occurrences  are  so  shamefully  and  at  the 
aame  time  so  undoubtedly  changed  in  ihe  minute  account 
which  Livy  gives,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  a  very  meagre  narrative'^  from  one  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  Soman  a&irs,  which  probably  is  borrowed 
fix)m  Fabius.9^  An  attempt  to  enrich  and  adorn  it  from 
Liyy,  would  only  fiilsify  its  simple  credibility,  and  there- 
fere  I  confine  myself  to  laying  it  before  my  readers. 

Saticnla  lay  not  fiir  from  Capua,  upon  the  arch  which 
was  described  from  Calatia  near  Gasilinum  over  Trebula  as 
farasNola^:  it  was  not  a  Samnite  but  an  allied^  town 
consequently  an  Oscan  one.  The  Bomans,  whose  means 
&r  besieging  towns  were  at  that  time  still  extremely  in- 
ngnifioant,  and  who  could  only  force  a  sur»nder  by  hunger 
or  a  bold  stroke  of  daring,  kept  it  inclosed  with  their  whole 
army.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samnites  had  taken  Plistica, 
which  was  defended  by  a  Boman  garrison,  and  Sora,  where 
the  Yolscian  inhabitants  had  overpowered  and  killed  the 
Boman  colonists.    Upon  this  occurrence  there  hangs  a 

**  In  Diodonis,  xix.  72.  In  this  book  too,  although  he  gives  the  Sicilian 
bistoiy  along  with  the  Macedonian,  he  has  not  hitherto  a  syllable  about 
Boman  events. 

*  Al  least  ha  wais  acquainted  with  this  writer:  £zc  ex  vii.  Diod.  ap. 
^r]]QeIliim:-*aBd  annalists  written  in  Latin  he  scarcely  read.  His  Fasti 
however  are  so  suigular,  that  one  might  almost  suppose,  that  he  did 
not  take  them  from  a  Bonum,  bat  from  limaeus,  who  had  certainly 
hiseited  the  synchronistic  history  of  Borne  in  his  great  work.  (Compare 
however  YoL  u.  p.  562  and  563.) 

••  livy,  sxnii  14. 

"  Ad  eftimendos  obsidione  sodos.  ix  21. 

Q  2 
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dark  suspicion  of  a  crime  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Roman 
history.  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  was  accused  before  the 
people  of  having  betrayed  Sora.  The  general  prejudice 
was  against  him,  and  he  would  have  been  condemned,  if 
his  father-in-law,  Q«  Fabius  Maximus,  had  not  given  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  and  declared,  that 
if  he  had  been  guilty,  he  would  have  taken  his  daughter 
away  from  him.*^  After  gaining  these  advantages  the 
Samnites  with  a  strong  army  attempted  to  relieve  Saticula, 
but  lost  a  hard  fought  and  very  bloody  battle,  and  the 
besieged  town  surrendered.  The  Romans  hereupon  ra- 
vaged the  country  of  ihe  enemy  without  resistance,  and 
penetrated  into  Apulia,  which  became  the  scene  of  the 
war.  The  Samnites  armed  all  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  and  prepared  to  end  the  war  by  a  decisive  battle:  at 
Rome  Q.  Fabius  was  made  dictator,  and  he  appointed  Q. 
AuUus  master  of  the  knights.  They  met  the  enemy  near 
Lautulae. 

Lautulae  is  the  narrow  pass  on  the  road  &om  Terracina 
to  Fondi  between  the  mountains  of  Lenola  and  of  Monti- 
celli  and  the  sea^:  the  nearest  road  to  Campania,  and, 
after  Fregellae  was  lost,  the  only  one.  It  may  appear 
exceedingly  strange,  that  consuls  like  Papirius  Cursor  and 
Publilius  Philo,  who  were  unquestionably  elected  as  those 
in  whom  their  nation  confided,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  Caudine  peace,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of 


*'  Valerias  Max.  ym.  1.  n.  9.  —  The  consul  of  the  same  name, 
who  acquired  eternal  gloiy  in  the  first  Punic  war,  is  called  in  the 
Fasti  A.  F.  C.  N.,  and  was  therefore  undoubtedlj  a  son  of  this  ill- 
renowned  man,  but  at  the  same  time  a  grandson  of  the  groat  Fabius. 
— This  expression  shews,  that  even  as  early  as  this  the  marriage 
sine  conventione,  bj  which  the  wife  remained  in  her  father's  power, 
was  common  in  the  great  houses  ako.  And  by  the  way:  the  nsuipa- 
tion  of  the  trinoctium  was  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  patria  pofesftu, 
not  of  the  independence  of  the  woman. 

^  Livy,  Tii.  89.  The  name  points  to  wann  springs,  as  at  Thermopylae. 
See  above,  note  115. 
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tli^r  countij,  are  not  mentioiied  at  all  by  Livy  as  com* 
mandeiB  in  this  campaign  ^^,  but  it  is  stated  on  the  con- 
tiaijr,  that  the  consuls  remained  at  Home,  while  Q.  Fabius 
led  troops  for  relief  to  Saticula  and  there  received  the 
arm  J  from  the  dictator  L.  Aemilius :  but  this  strange  ap- 
pearance will  vanish,  if  we  represent  the  locality  to  our- 
selves ^  The  consuls  were  in  the  heart  of  Samnium  or 
in  Apulia,  &r  distant  &om  Rome.  The  plan  of  the  Sam- 
nites  was  to  separate  the  Romans  from  Campania  and 
transfer  the  war  to  Latium:  their  capture  of  Sora  and 
Fregellae  was  part  of  this  plan;  and  if  they  took  a  firm 
position  near  Lautulae  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
Aunmcian  towns,  in  that  case  it  was  fully  carried  out,  and 
Campania  might  resolve  to  separate  itself.  Consequently 
it  was  not  the  troops  which  were  in  the  field  against  the 
consuls,  that  appeared  near  Lautulae,  but  the  above-men- 
tioned militia;  and  the  army  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  was 
a  new  one,  which  he  had  levied  at  Rome^     Here  the 


^*^  Nay  he  does  not  once  mention  their  names,  and  that  perhaps  for 
so  Cither  reason  than  because  he  was  himself  yery  well  aware  of  the 
mtenial  impossibility  mentioned  above.  coiuule$  novt,  ticut superiom  Bomae 
moMtenmL    lAyj,  ix.  22. 

'  (We  most  content  onrselves  here  as  abore,  note  337,  to  refer  to 
the  decided  expressions  of  the  second  Tolnme»  pp.  660  and  566,  which 
nnfoitunately  have  not  been  worked  out  in  this  place  by  a  revision. 
Kiebafar*s  later  criticism  undoubtedly  acquiesced  no  longer  in  the  ex- 
planation which  is  adopted  here,  of  Liyy's  nameless  consulship  of  the 
year  439  (ix.  22),  but  it  placed  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  and  the 
defeat  near  Lautulae  still  under  the  consuls  C  Junius  and  Q.  Aemilius. 
We  allow  ourselves  however  no  other  application  of  this  remark  than 
the  one  assuredly  intended  by  the  author,  that  henceforth  the  difierence 
between  the  computation  of  the  years  and  that  of  livy  is  increast  from 
fime  to  six.) 

*  Critics  will  not  be  wanting,  who  will  call  such  «  guess  at 
explanation  a  romance  and  will  compassionately  lament  over  the 
hi^iy,  whose  pure  sources  are  thus  falsified.  For  there  is  no  lack 
of  people  who  pretending  periiaps  a  great  enthusiasm  for  antiquity, 
do  not  at  all  scruple  to  regard  the  wars  of  the  ancients  as  planless 
expeditions  of  savages,  and  in  the  same  way  their  constitutions    as  a 
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the  Roman  allies  with  great  armiee:  the  Boman  consuls 
marcht  to  their  help.  The  Samnites  accordingly  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  a  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna:  but 
a  few  days  afterwards  a  battle  took  place,  which  was  ex- 
tremely bloody  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  long  time  un- 
decided: at  last  however  it  was  gained  by  the  Somans 
most  completely.  They  pursued  the  defeated  very  &x  and 
slew  above  ten  thousand  of  their  men.  During  the  days 
in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  Capua  had  revolted,  and 
Rome  sent  G.  Maenius  as  dictator  with  an  army  against 
it.  The  change  of  fortune  restored  the  ascendency  to  the 
Roman  party,  which  had  so  long  deferred  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  the  Romans  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
general  desire  of  submission  adopted  a  policy,  such  as  they 
oflen  did  in  Greece  in  later  times^  and  by  which  they 
bound  their  adherents  more  firmly  to  themselves.  The 
old  relation  was  restored,  and  they  only  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  who  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives  without  waiting  for  their  imavoidable 
condemnation. 

A  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
geography  of  ancient  Italy;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  name  being  written  wrongly;  for  other  towns 
too,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Samnite  wars,  are  just  as 
little  to  be  found.  A  known  name  could  be  restored  only 
by  a  forced  alteration,  and  arbitrarily,  for  the  war  was 
conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  line  and  'probably  in  part 
far  in  the  interiour  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  revolt  of  Capua  is  denied  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
secret  conspiracies  of  the  nobles^^:  but  that  its  futhless- 
ness  had  gone  far  enough  to  require  an  armed  force  for 
quelling  it,  is  attested  by  the  Fasti  too,  which  state  that 
C.  Maenius  was  made  dictator  to  carry  on  war.  But  there 
is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  Rome 
accepted  the  voluntary  death  of  the  two  Calavii  as  a  suffi- 
cient atonement. 

«•  IX.  25.  26. 
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Liyj  places  in  the  history  of  this  year  the  reconquest  of 
Sora  and  Lucejria,  the  destruction  of  the  Ansonians,  and  a 
great  battle  near  Caudium:  fvoxa  this  the  conquest  of  Sora 
must  be  separated,  which  the  Fasti  expressly  ascribe  to  the 
consul  M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442),  and  pro- 
bably the  reconquest  of  Luceria  also,  which  according  to 
Diodorus  occurred  in  the  year  preceding  434  (439).^^ 
The  remaining  events  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those 
mentLoned  by  Diodorus,  and  the  less  so  as  the  Greek  writer 
again  passes  over  Roman  events  in  the  following  year, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  much  more  pfobable,  abridging  copy* 
ists  have  left  them  out. 

The  Ausonians  had  rather  betrayed  their  sentiment 
than  actually  revolted:  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Lautulae  were  perhaps  chiefly  prevented  by  the  fact,  that 
the  nations,  which  would  have  become  by  their  position  the 
inmiediate  subjects  of  the  Sanmites,  if  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious^  abandoned  the  Bomans  indeed  very 
willingly,  but  were  also  at  the  same  time  very  little  in- 
clined to  throw  their  own  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Samnites,  which  was  already  sinking.  They  now  observed 
a  kind  of  neutrality,  which  was  for  Jftoman  subjects  no  less 
culpable  than  open  insurrection,  and  refused  to  receive 
£oman  troops  into  their  towns  of  Mintumae,  Yescia  and 
Aufiona.  From  these  twelve  young  men  of  the  first  fami- 
lies came  into  the  Boman  camp  and  gave  advice  as  to 
what  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  fear  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  thus  owning  the  consciousness  of  their 
gmlt  with  sufficient  caution.  Soldiers  in  disguise  with 
concealed  weapons  found  entrance  into  all  the  three  towns 
and  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the  traitors.     Troops   of 

^"^  The  hisUny  of  this  campaign  in  Diodonis  has  a  remarkable  resembhinoe 
to  that  of  the  year  434  under  the  same  consuls  Papixius  and  Publilius  in 
Liyy.  There  is  a  striking  probability  that  livy  transferred  it  to  an  earlier 
time,  in  order  to  hare  thus  an  immediate  compensation  for  Caudium,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  which  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  relate  of  the  two 
consuls  under  439. 
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sirmed  men  lay  in  ambush  close  by  the  walls,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  hour  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  all  the 
three  were  overpowered,  and  the  bloodthirsty  soldiers  let 
in.  All  that  survived  the  massacre  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  thus  were  destroyed  the  last  who  had  preserved  the 
once  far-spread  name  of  the  Ausonians.  A  horrible  example 
taught  all  Roman  subjects,  that  there  was  no  middle  way 
between  absolute  fidelity  and  rebellion,  and  that  where 
their  adherence  had  not  been  preserved  completely,  it  was 
only  the  surrender  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  that  could  save 
£rom  indiscriminate  destruction,  even  those  who  were  at- 
tacht  to  her  in  their  hearts. 

According  to  Livy's  further  account  the  two  consuls 
M.  Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius  were  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  not  far  from  Gaudium,  a&aid  of  venturing  with 
their  armies  into  the  ill-omened  mountains:  and  they  were 
still  doubtfid  whether  they  should  venture  upon  an  engage- 
ment, even  when  the  Samnites  had  descended  into  the 
Campanian  plain,  and  their  incursions  occasicmed  frequent 
skirmishes  between  the  cavalry.  It  was  the  Samnites  who 
forced  them  to  fight.  The  battle-array  of  the  Romans  is 
represented  in  a  manner  which  differs  widely  from  the 
common  descriptions  of  battles  at  tl»it  time,  and  such  as 
the  annalists  so  poor  and  monotonous  in  their  inventions 
could  hardly  have  manufactured.  The  left  wing  under 
Poetelius  was  drawn  up  in  close  order;  the  right  was  ex- 
tended in  a  feeble  line,  that  an  unprotected  flank  might 
not  be  presented  to  the  Samnites.  Poetelius  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle  brought  up  the  whole  reserve,  and 
by  a  quick  attack  with  masses, — a  thing  quite  unusual  to 
the  circimispect  caution  of  the  Romans, — compelled  those 
opposed  to  him  to  give  way.  The  cavalry  of  the  right 
Samnite  wing  which  hastened  to  their  support,  was  re- 
pulsed with  equally  overwhelming  nimibers  by  the  Roman 
cavalry,  strengthened  by  that  of  C.  Sulpicius  and  com- 
manded by  himself.  As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured 
here,  Sulpicius  hastened  back  to  his  own  n^n  whom  he 
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feund  retreatiiig.  The  help  appeared  at  the  right  mo 
ment;  here  too  the  Samnites  Tenounoed  the  yictory,  and 
the  flight  of  the  defeated  seized  upon  those  also  who  had 
given  way  at  first.  Those  who  did  not  reach  Maleven- 
tum  were  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners:  a  statement, 
which  by  its  indefinite  nature  deserves  more  credit  than 
that  which  speaks  of  30,000  dead  and  prisoners.  And 
although  such  a  yictoiy  laid  the  country  open  and  the 
Bomans  may  at  any  rate  have  appeared  before  Bovianum, 
one  is  not  therefore  obliged  to  believe,  that  the  consols 
establisht  their  winter  quarters  around  this  town,  in  order 
to  compel  it  to  a  surrender:  not  only  because  in  the  cam« 
paigQs,  the  more  detailed  history  of  which  has  at  least 
greater  authenticity,  the  Roman  armies  never  endured  the 
winter  in  the  snow  of  the  Samnite  mountains,  but  on 
account  of  the  fact  which  is  absolutely  deciave,  that  C.  Sul- 
pidus  triumpht  as  early  as  the  first  of  Quinctilis,  although 
the  consulship  did  not  terminate  till  late  in  the  year.  Now 
if  in  looking  at  the  Fasti  one  remembers  the  account  of 
the  battle,  it  is  not  conceivable^  why  the  consul  Poetelius 
did  not  likewise  triimiph. 

The  following  year  436  (441)  is  not  markt  by  any 
battle,  but  by  lasting  conquests  whose  influence  upon  the 
further  course  of  the  war  was  of  decisive  importance.  The 
Bomand  had  found  Fregellae  destroyed,  and  consequently 
their  colony  did  not  in  truth  share  its  dwellings  with 
the  Yolscian  natives;  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  the  town  which  was  burnt  to  ashes '**°  re- 
mained in  ruins^  the  arx**  only  was  occupied  by  the  Sam- 

^*  This  is  alladed  to  by  Livj,  ix.  12:   eircomdatos    igni— conore^ 
tBftrertmt. 

"  There    is   no   English   word   which    answers   to   arx    and   ((irpa. 

Hie  one  as  well  as  the   other  signifies  a  highth  within  the  ringwalls 

Toy  difficult  of  access;    hut  this  highth  was  never  in  earlier  times,  in 

Ister  yerj  seldom,  closed  hj  a  wall  against  the  city.    The  same  city 

may  hare  sereral  such;  so    it   was  at   Rome,  and    the   verse    of  the 

Bomanpoet: 

Sepiemqne  nna  sibi  mnro  drcnmdedit  aroes 

Geofg.  n.  535),    is    written    with  great   propriety,    as    indeed  in  the 
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nites.^^  Thifl  was  now  reconquered,  and  thus  the  Latin 
road  to  Campania  was  again  opened.  Not  &r  firom  thence 
lay  the  Yolscian  Atina,  mighty  in  ancient  days^,  and  in 
Cicero's  time*  a  town  not  to  be  despised:  this  was  con- 
quered in  the  same  campaign;  and  so  was  Calatia,  an  Oscan 
place,  not  &r  from  Capua.  Nola  was  a  richer  conquest,  a 
town  which  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Samnite  state  and 
still  less  been  subject  to  them,  as  the  Nolanian  auxiliaries  at 
Neapolis  are  distinguisht  &om  those  of  the  Samnites'*: 
but  it  probably  stood  in  the  close  relation  of  isopolity  to 
their  collective  state.  That  Kola  in  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  world,  was  populous  and 
powerful,  requires  no  proof:  the  Nolanians  had  sent 
2000  men  to  Neapolis  as  auxiliaries.  Extensive  suburbs 
lay  all  around  the  waUs,  and  these  were  burnt  down 
by  the  Romans:  the  town  appears  to  have  surrendered  by 
treaty. 

Respecting  the  conquests  of  this  campaign  too  it  was 
disputed^  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  consul 
C.  Junius  Brutus  or  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator.  But  it 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  certain  enough,  that  the  dicta- 
for  was  appointed  only  to  drive  in  the  nail^  as  is  also 
stated  in  the  Fasti;  vainglorious  fitbrications  by  posterity 

higtory  of  the  earlier  tunes  the  ip6/utra  and  tueptu^  the  occnpadon  of 
which  by  internal  enemies  is  dreaded  (in  Dionysias),  are  sach  area: 
the  strong  highths  of  sereral  hills:  as  the  whole  of  the  Aveatine, 
before  the  divas  Fablidtis  was  built,  was  an  arx  and  again  indaded 
another  in  its  circumference. 

*"  Should  any  one  think  of  refuting  such  a  representation  by 
alleging,  that  Livy  indeed  relates  ix.  28,  that  the  Samnites  took  the 
arx  of  Fregellae  in  441  and  that  the  Romans  immediatelj  gained  it 
again,  and  rather  suppose  that  he  forgot  to  relate  how  die  Somaiu 
between  434  and  that  year  reconquered  the  town,  it  would  be  labour 
lost  to  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding. 

"  Atina  potens.  Vii^gil,  Aen.  vii.  6Sa 

•  Pro  Plando,  8.(21.) 

'«  Even  now  re  88.  Liyy  distinguishes  the  wndtitudo  Sawmithm 
and  the  Kolanians. 
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are  a  thoosaad  times  more  probable  tban  a  diflbonest  de- 
tractiiHi  of  his  dignity.  Such  probably  was  the  case  with 
the  Fabian  house^  according  to  whose  traditions  which  past 
over  into  the  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor,  Diodorus***  ascribes 
the  conquests  to  the  great  Q.  Fabius  as  dictator  of  this 
year:  of  which  dictatorship  the  Fasti  know  just  as  little  as 
LxYy.  That  the  campaign  however  did  not  pass  by  with- 
out ydiexnent  contests  and  mutual  devastations  in  other 
parts,  and  that  the  main  armies  observed  one  another 
without  entering  into  battle,  we  may  accept  from  him  as  a 
tmstwoTthy  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Livy. 

As  early  as  the  year  433  (439)^^  or  434  (440)»7  the 
eenate  had  sent  a  colony  of  2500  men  to  Luceria,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  Samnites  and  been  taken  from  them 
again  by  force:  a  resolution^  the  prudence  of  which  was 
perfectly  proved,  however  dangerous  at  that  time  the  lot  of 
&r  distant  colonists  might  appear:  Apulia  was  protected 
and  remained  obedient. 

The  war  against  Samnium  was  a  siege,  the  success  of 
which  was  decided^  if  ground  was  gradually  gained,  and  if 
they  planted  themselves  so  firmly  upon  what  they  had 
won,  that  a  misfortune  in  the  field  did  not  destroy  the 
advantages  they  had  obtained.  In  addition  to  this  the 
events  of  the  war  they  had  gone  through,  directed  their 
attention  still  more  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
communication  with  Campania  by  means  of  fortresses,  and 
of  clorang  the  fix>ntier  on  the  Liris,  and  this  the  more,  as 
they  were  threatened  with  a  war  firom  Etruria,  which  might 

*^  XIX.  101.    He  alao  ooBfoimdB  the  reooiMiiiest  of  Fregellae  with  that  of 
Son. 

**  Biodomfl,  xii:.  72. 

"  lArj^  IX.  26.— YelleiiiB,  i.  14,  places  the  foandation  of  Lnceria 
three  yean  before  that  of  Saeasa:  but  his  chronologj  of  the  colonies 
can  the  leas  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  as  on  the  Tery  next  page  he 
places  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony  only  four  years  after  Terra- 
cioa,  which  aecording  to  him  received  its  colony  in  42S,  according  to  liry 
in  426. 
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confine  them  to  the  defenflive  against  Sanmium.  For 
these  reasona  a  colony  was  establisht  at  Sueaaa  Aunmca  in 
436  (441;  and  according  to  YeUeiiui  at  Saticola  at  the 
same  time,  the  situation  of  which  protected  the  Gampa- 
nian  teiritoiy  against  Gaudiom.  LiYjr  who  mentions  this 
colony  among  the  thirty  Latin  ones  in  the  Hannibaliaii 
war,  hut  nowhere  speaks  of  its  fonndation^^,  has  peiliaps 
only  overlookt  it:  no  time  can  be  conceived  more  suitable 
for  it. 

In  the  same  year  moreorer  Pontia^^  was  founded  npon 
the  Pontine  islands,  oppodle  Ciroeii.  The  Grieek  name  of 
this  group  of  islands  betrays^  that  they  were  inhabited  by 
Greeks  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  coast  was  foil 
of  Greek  colonies:  at  this  time  it  was  in  the  posseanon  of 
the  Yolscians.  This  oolony  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  system  of  the  chain  of  fortresses:  one 
aees  dearly,  that  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  jaerent  a 
maritime  power  from  obtaining  possession  of  a  harbour^ 
which  is  not  despised  in  our  days  in  maritime  warfioB,  and 
thence  distorbing  the  coast  of  Latimn  and  the  Boman 
navigation.  They  may  have  had  before  their  eyes  the 
maritime  towns  of  Etniria,  many  of  which  may  not  yet 
have  renounced  naval  war,  although  Polybius  does  not 
mention  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 
among  the  subjects  of  Rome  who  possest  armed  vessels: 
Some  may  have  disarmed  them  like  Antium  after  their 
subjugation.  It  is  however  just  as  probable,  that  the 
Somans  expected  undertakings  on  die  part  of  Tarentum, 
which  in  the  very  same  year^  had  sent  to  Agrigentum  a 
squadrcm  of  twenty  ships  with  the  troops  of  Acrotatus,  the 

^*  UnlesB  he  did  it  in  the  second  decad:  bat  the  e{Rtoine  reiy  seldom 
negleots  the  estwMiritment  of  ookmiea 

"  'Rns  is  the  reading  of  the  Duurasanpts  in  li^,  ix.  S8.  Hie  plnnd 
Pontiee  maj  pertuips  be  correct  only  for  the  islendSk 

**  OL  116.  S.  Diodonis,  zix.  70,  -which  Olympic  year  cxmtQj  cones- 
ponds  to  the  CatonJan  441,  ahhoo^  in  Diodoros  to  tfie  ooumiIs  of 
the  year  439. 
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9011  of  the  Spartan  king:  an  undertaking,  which  if  it  had 
succeeded  in  its  object,  the  dethronement  of  Agathocles^ 
might,  strengthened  with  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Sicilj^  hare 
been  turned  against  Italy,  where  the  Tarentines  had  to 
secure  their  existence. 

To  maintain  the  communication  on  the  Latin  road,  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  Interamna^^  and  Casinum 
was  decreed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  436 
(442)  carried  into  effect.^  That  Fregellae  was  restored 
from  its  ruins,  is  all  but  expressly  mentioned.  Casinum 
was  not  in  the  number  of  the  Latin  colonies  in  the  Han* 
nibalian  war;  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  colony  of  Boman 
citizens,  — and  then  it  would  have  been  the  only  one  of 
this  kind  in  the  interiour  of  the  countryj — ^it  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  Samnite  wars  and 
not  have  been  restored,  just  like  Sora,  which  firom  this 
time  forward  no  longer  occurs  as  a  colony. 

The  reeonquest  of  this  town  and  victories  over  the 
Samnites  are  ascribed  by  th^  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  consul 
M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442):  and  this  testimony 
has  the  more  weighty  as  the  history  of  the  year  in  Livy  is 
confined  to  the  indefinite  statement,  that  Valerius  con** 
tinned  the  war  in  Samnium  against  the  enemy  who  was 
aheady  broken.  He  himself  places  the  reeonquest  of  Sora 
two  years  earlier:  it  seems  that  the  particulars  of  this 
event  may  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  very  strong 
position  of  the  mountain  town  left  them  no  other  hope 
of  taking  it  save  by  £unine,  when  a  deserter  promist  to 
shew  them  a  path  by  which  they  might  climb  up  the  aix; 
which  in  towns  in  ibis  country  and  of  Gyclopian  fortifica* 

^  The  name  existo  in  Livy  only  throiigh  an  emendfUion,  but  a  rerj  oer* 
tarn  one;  althongfa  the  proof  from  the  collection  of  the  Olympiads  is  worth- 
less. I  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  iBrik^w  of  this  town  is  different  from 
that  of  Interamna  on  the  Kar;  the  iBytfthp  of  the  Interamna  on  the  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  nsually  Interamnis,  which  is  giyen  unanimously  by 
themannscripts  in  the  Miloniana. 

"  According  to  Velleins  two  years  after  Snessa. 
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tion  usually  lies  without  walls  even   towards   the  fields: 
they  trusted  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  side  of  the 
rock,  which  was  steeply  hewn  and  walled  below.     Sut  the 
power  of  vegetation,  which  allows  strong  shrubs  to  take 
root  and  grow  in  the  fissures   between  the   stones  vrhich 
are  fitted  together  and   in  those  of  the  limestone   of  the 
rocks,  renders  it  no  longer  inaccessible  for  active  mountain- 
hunters:  and  the  traitor  led   ten  Roman    soldiers  to    the 
unguarded  highth.     The  Koman  army  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  had  broken  up  its  encampment  and  removed  to 
the  distance  of  six  miles:    some   cohorts   had   concealed 
themselves  nearer  the  town  in  the  forest.     The   traitor 
himself  running  through  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  called  out,  that  the  arx  was  taken  by  the    enemy. 
A  steep  and  exceeding  narrow  path  led  down  from  thence 
into  the  town:  a  small  number  could   defend   it    against 
many  by  throwing  stones;  stones  lay  in  heaps  as  the  only 
weapon  that  was  required.     There  is  no  doubt  that   here 
too,   as  in   similar  stratagems,  the   few   who  wanted   to 
appear  niunerous,  blew  trumpets,  whereby  the  soldiers  in 
ambush  were  also  called  up.     To  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
citadel,   seemed  impossible;    and   speedy  flight  the   only 
safety ;  but  in  the  confiision,  the  cohorts  which  had  come 
up,  broke  open  a  gate,  and  blood  flowed  till  the  break  of 
day  and  the  arrival  of  the  consul.     He  allowed  the  sur- 
vivors to  live,  but  selected  225  as  the  most  guilty,  who 
were  led  to  Rome  in  chains  and  put  to  death.  ^^ 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Romans  could  no  longer  be  doubted: 
if  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  make  a  few  more  cam- 
paigns with  undivided  forces,  the  Samnites  would  have 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  conditions,  by  accepting 
which  they  purchast  a  cessation  of  war  seven  years  after 
the  loss  of  Sora.     The  threatening  war  with  Etruria,  for 


*"*  IModorns  mentions  in  this  jear  the  conquest  of  a  Maimcinian  town, 
Follitiom. 
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wliich,  besides  the  Arretinians,  all  the  states  of  the  nation 
had  united,  had  compelled  Rome  as  early  as  436  (442)  to 
exert  all  her  strength  and  allow  only  a  part  of  her  forces  to 
march  agunst  Samnium:  but  when  this  war  broke  out 
in  the  following  year,  the  Eomans  did  not  overlook  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  against  Samnium  on  the  offen- 
sive. They  rather  determined  to  make  a  new  effort,  which 
clearly  shews,  how  the  republic  even  then  became  the 
more  aware  of  her  strength  and  feared  the  less  to  exhaust 
it,  in  proportion  as  her  position  became  more  difficult. 
The  decree  to  appoint  duumvirs  for  the  fleet,  as  Sparta 
appointed  a  navarch  independent  of  the  kings,  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  resolution  to  form  a  fleet,  which  appears 
indeed  in  the  following  year,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  which,  though  without  being  of  any  real  importance, 
may  be  perceived  in  solitary  traces  down  to  the  time,  when 
£ome  formed  a  real  fleet  of  the  line.  It  can  only  have 
confflsted  of  triremes,  and  most  of  them  were  probably 
furnisht  by  the  subject  towns  on  the  sea  coast :  the  idea  of 
wishing  to  be  no  longer  defenseless  at  sea,  has  a  visible 
connexion  with  that  of  occupying  the  Pontine  islands. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  refer  to  this  period,  though 
probably  not  till  after  the  end  of  the  Etruscan*  war,  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Corsica^  in  order  to  get 
timber  from  thence,  and  also  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
convey  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  rafts  the  gigantic  stems, 
which  no  ship  could  contain.  If  the  work  of  Theophras- 
tus,  which  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  occurrence,* 
appeared  under  the  archon  Kicodorus,  Pliny  was  mistaken 
in  assigning  this  archonship  to  the  year  434  (440):  it 
belongs  to  the  third  year  of  01.  120  or  449  (455)«*,  and 
even  without  that  statement  of  Pliny,  the  mention  of  the 
immensely  large  men-of-war  of  king  Demetrius  indicate 

*  Theophrastns,  Hut.  Plant  y.  9.  p.  115.  ed.  Heinsiiu. 

^  These  dates^  which  were  not  written  out  in  the  mannscript,  hare  been 
filled  up  from  YoL  i.  p.  19. 
TOL.  III.  R 
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that  the  work  was  not  completed  at  an  earlier  time.^^  The 
idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  Corsica,  has  nothing  strange 
in  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  an 
absolute  horrour  of  water:  it  would  have  afforded  a  point 
of  communication  with  J^Iassilia,  with  which  they  main- 
tained friendly  relations.  Ouly  it  appears,  that  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Carthage  would  have  prevented  its  being  carried 
into  effect:  and  may  it  have  been  this  jealousy  which 
firustrated  it? 

The  Etruscan  war^  little  as  we  can  doubt  an  union 
among  the  nations  that  made  war  upon  Rome,  is  so  en- 
tirely distinct  &om  that  against  Samnium,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  latter  consists  so  exclusively  in  a  diminution  of 
the  Roman  forces  which  were  directed  against  this  quarter, 
that  a  synchronistic  account  of  it  would  only  disturb  the 
history. 

The  Samnites  opened  the  campaign  of  437  (443)  with 
the  conquest  of  a  strong  place  called  Cluvia,  of  which  not 
only  the  situation,  but  also  the  name  is  uncertain.  The 
Roman  garrison  were  taken  prisoners,  and  executed  evi- 
dently in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Soranians.  Ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  them  in  return  by  a  third  massacre, 
when  the  consul  C.  Junius  retook  the  same  town  by  storm, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  butchered  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age.  Now  it  is  unaccountable,  that, 
according  to  Livy*s  narrative,  the  Samnites  who  had  so 
often  given  battle  to  two  consular  armies,  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  the  consul  on  his  road  to  Bovianum,  the  capital 
of  the  Pentrians,  and  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthiest 
town  in  all  Samnium.  The  towns  in  Samnium  proper  had 
no  Cyclopian  walls  like  those   of  the    Volscians,  nor  do 

^^  TheophrastuB  sajs  (Hist  Plant  t.  9),  that  firs  and  pines  were 
greater  and  finer  in  Latium  than  in  Italy  (Calahria).  On  the  Latin 
mountains  needle- wood  scarcely  ever  grew:  on  the  coast  especially 
in  the  territory  of  Layiniam,  it  is  frequent  and  not  inconsiderahle: 
this  sandy  district  therefore  was  at  that  time  too  not  forced  to  any 
unnatural  production. 
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tKey  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  with  ringwalls:  their 
security  oonsisted  in  a  situation  upon  hills  difficult  of 
access,  which  rendered  the  defense  easier  for  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  which  frequently  was  not  sufficient 
against  a  numerous  force  and  boldness.  Bovianum  was 
thus  taken  and  yielded  unspeakably  rich  booty :  for  the 
Samnites  were  rich  in  money  too.*^  But  the  more 
limiied  the  forces  with  which  the  Romans  now  carried  on 
the  war,  the  less  were  they  able  to  maintain  such  a  place 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  Bovianiun,  so  fer 
as  Livy's  first  decad  goes,  taken  three  times,  was  evi- 
dently evacuated  again  each  time.  The  only  surprising 
diing  is,  that  in  such  a  war  of  extermination  a  place  so 
often  taken  was  not  swept  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth;  but 
even  in  a  war  of  extermination  the  fete  of  large  towns' 
is  oflen  rendered  tolerable  by  capitulation ;  on  an  impor- 
tant site  inhabitants  easily  gather  together  again  and  again ; 
even  »  post  strongly  garrisoned  attracts  them :  and  Bovia-' 
num  when  it  was  taken  for  the  third  time  in  448  (454), 
was  assuredly  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  the  town,  whose 
treasures  had  enricht"  the  Roman  army  eleven  years  be- 
fore. 

The  principal  wealth  of  northern  Samnium  arose  from 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  a  country  where  every  one 
earned  arms,-  and  nothing  belonged  to  the  enemy  but  the 
groimd  on  which  his  camp  was  pitcht,  it  might  be  much 
more  impiortant  for  the  Roman  soldier  to  obtain  cattfe 
to  slaughter  fbr  his  imme£ate  wants,  than  to  drive  it  away, 
as  bodty.  The  peasants  had  brought  everything  from* 
gteat  c^stances  into  the  most  inaccessible  forests  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  Roman  anny 
would  come  to  seek  the  booty  there;  a  Samnite  army  had 
likewise  been  drawn  thither  for  the  purpose  of  protection 

^  This  id  dear  from  the  splendour  of  their  armonr  in  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  from  the  triumphs  in  the  third  war  when  the  country 
had  tiriadj  been  laid  waste  repeatedly,  and  also  from  the  prisjnts 
which  they  offered  to  Curius  and  Fabrieius. 

R   2 
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and  revenge.     The  Bomans  were  surprised  on  their  march 
by  an  attack  upon  all  sides,  and  found  themselves  in   the 
most  threatening  danger   of  total   destruction.     But    the 
Boman  army  was  now  full  of  veterans,  trained  by  a  fifteen 
years'  war :  they  formed  themselves  immediately  in  battle- 
order  and  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  hills.      They 
saved  themselves,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  thither,  became  their  booty.      This 
account  of  Livy  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  triumphal 
Fasti,  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  consul    C.  Junius    is 
recorded,  —  for  triumphs  too   had  been   manu&ctured  hy 
&mily  vanity,  —  but  by  the  much  more  decisive  fact,  that 
the  same  general  dedicated  when  censor  four  years  after- 
wards a  temple   of  safety  ^^7,  which  he  had  vowed  when 
consul:  evidently  in  this  hour  of  danger:  and  consequently 
we  may  safely  reject  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^,  according 
to  which  the  Boman   army  was   deceived   by  a  stratagem 
of  the   Samnites  and  suffered  a  frightful  defeat  in  these 
forests. 

From  the  time  when  Diodorus  takes  up  again  the 
history  of  Bome,  the  same  groundwork  of  events  cannot  be 
mistaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  differences:  but  in  the 
occurrences  of  this  campaign  there  is  not  even  the  slightest 
resemblance.  For  according  to  him  both  the  consuls  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  that  in  Apulia^:  when  a  battle  was 
fought  in  this  countiy  near  a  place  called  Italium  or 
Talium^  the  Bomans  conquered:  still  the  Samnites  re- 
tained a  position  during  the  night  upon  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  called  the  Sacred.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  attackt  in  this  position  and  again  overcome  with  a 

^  Aedem  salutis.    Livj,  ix.  43. 

••  vui.  1. 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  the  reading  *IraAUv  has  been 
changed  into  *AroyX(ay,  has,  it  is  trne,  no  authority  at  all;  it  is  not  a 
different  reading,  but  the  emendation  of  a  Byzantine,  but  not  the 
worse  for  that,  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  western 
scholar. 
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loss  of  many  dead  and  2200  prisoners.  They  now  retreat- 
ed and  abandoned  the  field  to  the  Romans,  who  directed 
their  arms  against  the  towns,  several  of  which  surrendered 
without  resistance.  Gataracta  and  Ccraunilia  were  con* 
quered  and  occupied  by  garrisons^^;  the  name  of  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  Cesaunia,  which  the  monument  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus  mentions  among  his  conquests,  but  these  belong 
to  a  later  time.  Nuceria  Alfatema,  a  large  Oscan  town 
situated  in  a  happy  valley  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  Nola  and  Salernum,  had  in  former  years  chosen 
the  Soman  alliance,  but  abandoned  it  even  before  the 
little  of  Lautulae  in  433  (438).  In  the  year  438  (444) 
the  Soman  fleet  anchored  off  Pompeii:  at  least  after  the 
taking  of  Nola  the  whole  country  round  Vesuvius  was 
subject  to  the  Somans.  Marines  and  rowers  who  had 
landed,  marcht  upwards  into  the  country  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Nuceria;  after  they  had  been  satiated  with 
booty  and  were  retreating  to  their  ships,  they  were  attackt 
by  the  enraged  peasants,  many  of  them  killed,  and  their 
booty  taken  away  &om  them. 

In  the  same  year,  while  the  Somans  had  to  fight 
against  the  united  forces  of  all  Etruria,  the  Samnites 
according  to  Diodorus'^  turned  their  arms  against  the 
Roman  allies  in  Apulia^:  and  to  make  a  diversion,  the 
consul  C.  Marcius  prest  forward  against  Allifae  and  took 
it  by  force.  Here  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  cam- 
paign ends.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  aft;er  mentioning 
the  taking  of  Alli&e  and  many  small  places,  almost  owns 
that  the  Samnites  avenged  this  loss  by  the  defeat  of  the 
destroyers:  for  the  expression,  that  the  battle  was  un- 
decided, is  outweighed  by  the  confession,  that  the  consul 
Umself  was  wounded,  and  a  legate  and  several  tribunes 
killed;  and  that  the  army  afl^r  the   battle    was   so  com- 

•*  Diodorns,  xx.  26.  »*  xx.  35. 

^  Here  and  in  many  other  places  he  mentions  lapvgiaos;  often  also 
Apnlians.  Had  he  in  the  former  case  a  Greek  (Timaeus)  and  in  the  latter 
8  Boman  (Fabias)  before  him? 
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pletelj  cut  off  from  Rome,  that  no  messenger  could  c<Mne 
to  it.     It  was  the  intention  of  the  Samnites,  which  they 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  war,  if  they  had  com.- 
pletely  disperst  this  armj,  to  lead  their  victorious  troops 
to  join  the  Etruscans,  in  order  to  concentrate  an  irresist- 
ible force  upon  one  point,  and  upon  that  too,  where  the 
Roman  state  presented  an  open  frontier  without  fortresses. 
Fortunately  a  reserve-army  had  been  levied  for  the   Etrus- 
can war,  and  still  more  fortunately  it  was  no  longer  wanted 
there,  where  the  victory  had  been  gained,  so  that  the  great 
plan  of  the  Samnites  was  frustrated  and  would  have  been 
so,  even  if  the  army  of  C.  Marcius  had  been  totally  anni- 
hilated.    The  reserve  could  still  save  it;   but  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  effecting  constitutionally  the  appoint- 
ment of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries inspired  confidence  of  victory.     For  the  road  to  C. 
Marcius  was  inaccessible.     Q.  Fabius,  however,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Etruscans,  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the 
man,  from  whose  anger  his  life  had  been  scarcely  saved 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  whole  people :  and  if  he  did  not 
panction  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  appointed  Papi- 
riiis,  and  proclaim  him  as  the  one  elected  by  the  senate, 
in  that  case  the  decree  which  had  been   made  remained 
a  de^d  letter,  and  every  delay  might  occasion  irreparable 
misfortune.     At  this  time  the  previous  nomination  of  the 
senate  must  still  have  been  indispensable,  otherwise  Fabius 
would  have  been  able  to  deprive  his  mortal  enemy  of  the 
honour  and  have   conferred  it  upon  some   one  else»   for 
Papirius  Cursor  after  all  was  by  no  means  the  only  safety- 
anchor   for   Rome:    Fabius  had   to  choose    l)etween    the 
odious  duty  of  preparing  new  honours  for  his  most  hated 
enemy^  and  the  fearful  responsibility,  if  not  of  having  ren- 
dered impossible  the  sending  of  an  army  to  Samnium  and 
the   safety  of  the  surroimded  legions,  at  least  of  having 
delayed  it  so  long,  that  every  thing  might  be  too  late.     To 
place  him  in  this  painful  position,  and  thus  to  reward  his 
victory  in  a  war  which  had  previously  filled  every  one  with 
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anxiety,  could,  as  it  appears,  onlj  Kave  been  the  conse- 
quence of  personal  hostility  in  a  faction  that  had  the  sway 
in  the  senate,  which  is  also  manifest  in  the  endeavour  to 
prevent  him  firom  crossing  over  the  Ciminian  moimtains. 

"The  senate  sent  its  resolution  to  Fabius  by  men  of 
consular  rank,  that  his  respect  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
wish  of  the  senate,  might  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  feeling 
of  personal  hatred  for  the  good  of  his  country.  When  the 
deputation  presented  the  ordinance  of  the  senate,  and  had 
spoken  in  accordance  with  their  commission,  the  consul 
departed  from  them  without  speaking,  with  his  eyes  cast 
upon  the  ground:  so  that  they  were  uncertain  what  he 
would  do.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  as  is  the 
custom,  he  nominated  L.  Papirius  dictator.  Now  when 
they  exprest  their  thanks  to  him  for  having  gloriously 
overcome  his  feelings,  he  maintained  his  inflexible  silence, 
and  dismist  the  deputation  without  an  answer  or  mention- 
ing what  he  had  done :  so  that  it  became  clear,  how  a  vio- 
lent grief  was  restrained  by  a  mighty  will.*'**' 

The  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  reserve-legions,  joined 
the  distrest  army,  whose  danger  may  be  most  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding  all  tho 
Tehemence  of  his  temperament,  he  contented  himself  for  a 
time  with  observing  the  Samnites  without  forcing  them  to 
a  battle.  Livy  describes  the  magnificent  splendour  of  the 
Samnite  army  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
as  if  it  had  been  peculiar  to  this  campaign,  which, — after 
a  war,  that  had  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  had 
proved  so  exhausting,  and  for  the  last  four  years  had  been 
so  decidedly  imfavourable, — would  be  more  unaccoimtable 
as  an  innovation  than  if  an  existing  custom  had  been  only 
continued  and  was  accidentally  mentioned  by  the  historian 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  Samnites,  he  states,  had  two 
armies,  each  armed  and  clothed  uniformly.     The  one  was 

**  Livy,  IX.  38.    I  waa  obliged  to  pass  over  this  or  translate   the  sub-- 
stance  of  Livy. 
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dre«t  in  purple ^^  tunics,  the  other  in  white  linen  ones: 
both  had  shields  of  the  same  form,  broad  at  the  top  and 
narrower  towards  the  bottom,  the  former  inlaid  with  golden 
the  latter  with  silver  ornaments:  the  shields  themselves 
were  of  brass. ^  On  their  brazen  helmets  were  crests: 
their  defensive  armour  was  as  light  as  possible:  only  the 
left  leg  which  stept  forward,  was  covered  with  a  greave: 
the  breast  with  a  sponge,  a  more  certain  protection  against 
the  stroke  of  a  sword  than  brass  or  iron.  Now  though 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting, 
ihat^the  Samnites  in  the  battle  against  Papirius  fought  in 
such  armour,  of  which  the  ornamented  shields  might  long 
preserve  the  recollection,  and  that  it  was  transferred  firom 
them  to  the  gladiators,  yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  led  to  suppose,  what,  it  is  true,  is  directly  implied  in 
Livy's  account,  that  the  whole  army  carried  such  magnifi- 
cent shields.  What  free  people  would  thus  have  lavisht 
its  public  treasures  upon  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers? 
We  can  only  suppose  that  the  batallions  formed  from  the 
wealthy  classes  were  armed  in  this  manner^  in  the  same 
way  as  the  principes  in  the  Roman  army  carried  splendid 
arms:  and  the  Samnites,  though  Campania  was  hostile  and 
Apulia  lost,  had  very  fine  artists  in  Lucania  among  their 
own  subjects. 


^  Verncoloret:  at  least  Livy  in  speaking  of  the  lex  Oppia  too 
uses  this  word  as  synonymous  with  purple,  and  the  playing  of  one 
colour  into  another  was  the  fundamental  quality  of  purple,  which,  how- 
erer  here,  and  wherever  there  does  not  exist  any  express  ground  for  suppo- 
sing a  different  colour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  dark  violet  The  coccus  took 
the  place  of  the  true  purple  and  deprived  it  of  its  first  rank  at  Constanti- 
nople and  afterwards  at  Rome. 

"  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  an  infmriince;  but  who  would  have  placed 
ornaments  of  precious  metals  upon  shields  like  those  of  the  Romans?  Be- 
sides all  the  Oscan  and  south  Italian  pieces  of  armour  which  ha?e  come 
down  to  us,  are  of  brass.  The  explanation  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
uaewMemtUa — ^inlaid  work — is  not  merely  the  only  conceivable  ona,  but 
also  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  words.  Even  the  shields  of  the  Azgy- 
raspids  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
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In  the  battle  the  dictator  liimself  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  C.  Jimius  the  master  of  the  knight  the  left. 
Victory  began  on  the  latter,  which  was  decided  by  the 
emulation  of  the  dictator's  troops,  and  completed  by  an 
attack  of  the  cavalry  upon  both  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
army:  the  cavalry  was  commanded  by  M.  Valerius  and  P. 
Decius.^  The  Samnites  indeed  retreated  to  their  strong 
camp,  but  this  too  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the 
conqueror  before  night. 

The  dictator's  triumph  was  rendered  very  brilliant  by 
the  arms  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  splendour  of  which 
was  stiU  further  increast  by  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
Roman  ones.  The  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around  the  forum, 
probably  only  to  be  hung  out  during  processions:  which 
surely  proves  also,  that  these  shields  were  not  there  by 
thousands.  The  Campanians  armed  gladiators  with  them, 
probably  Samnites  who  had  been  taken  prisoners;  and  the 
armour  and  name  remained.  That  they  received  this  share 
in  the  trophies  which  had  been  gained  by  so  much  blood, 
confirms  what  has  been  said  before  respecting  their  right 
to  a  share  in  all  booty  and  their  participation  in  all  the 
wars  of  Rome. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  is  here  mentioned  for  the  last  time; 
it  was  his  second  dictatorship  after  five  consulships,  and 
one  may  conclude  that  he  died  soon  afterwards,  otherwise 
he  would  occasionally  have  obtained  this  dignity  again: 
Livy's  expression,  that  the  favour  of  the  people  ascribed 
the  glory  of  the  victoiy  he  had  gained  chiefly  to  the 
legates,  looks  like  a  suggestion,  that  he  had  not  the  love 
of  the  people,  which  decidedly  sided  with  Q.  Fabius,  not 

***  If  there  is  any  ground  for  what  Livj  says,  that  H.  Yalerins 
was  elected  pretor  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  following  year  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  this  battle,  it  was  M.  Valerius  Corrus,  who 
held  cnrule  dignities  twenty-one  times:  otherwise  one  might  rather 
expect  him  to  be  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  the  collegue  of  Decins  in  his 
first  consulship. 
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only  when  he  was  threatened  with  death.     He  was  on    tlie 
caontrary  the  man  of  the  senate,  and  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age^  which  has  past  over  into 
history,  arose  assuredly  from  the  judgment  of  well  qualified 
judges,  although,  so  far  as  we   know   the   history,  fortune 
favored  him  less  than   his   younger  enemy   Q.  Fabius,  as 
well  as  others  of  his  contemporaries.     He  never  extended 
the  territory  of  the  republic  by  conquests.     But  it  was  lie 
who  roused  Rome  again  after  the  Caudine  peace,  and  -we 
have  perhaps  hardly  any  conception  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  danger  of  the  year  438  (444),  which  he    changed 
into  a  brilliant  victory.     The  little  which   is  preserved    of 
his  personal  character  and  habits,  shews  him  as  a  rou^K 
warrior  in  an  age  which  was  by  no  means  a  barbarous  one. 
He  possest  athletic  strength  and  cultivated  it  by  athletic 
excess  in  food  and  wine,  proud  of  having  no  equal  in  this 
either:  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he  inherited  the  surname 
of  Cursor,  or  received  it  because  no  one  equaled  him   in 
running.     To  render  the  service  difficult  was  his  delight : 
he  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  that  what  was  easy  to  him,  was 
intolerable  to  others.     He  punisht  cruelly  and  inexorably, 
and  enjoyed  the   anguish  of  death  felt  by  the  man  who 
thought  himself  lost,  even  when  he   did  not   intend   to 
strike  the  blow.*^^     Savageness  and  love  of  horrours  do  not 
exclude  the  higher  mental  powers  of  true  military  genius: 
he  may  have  possest  it :  generals  of  his  kind  too  may  con- 
quer without  possessing  this  genius :  but  he    is   no    orna- 
ment to  his  people  for  posterity  like  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Q.  Fabius. 

The  latter  in  the  following  year  439  (445)  conducted 
the  war  against  Samnium  victoriously,  yet  without  such 
battles  as  might  gain  him  a  triumph.  He  succeeded  in 
the  important  conquest  of  Xuceria :  he  also  conquered  in 
an  engagement  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians.  Here 
Diodorus  and    Livy   directly    contradict   each    other:  the 

*"  Livv,  IX.  16. 
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former^^  sajs^  tliat  the  Romans  assisted  the  Maraiaiu:  the 
latter,  that  the  Marsians  and  afterwards  the  PeUgniaoB 
declared  for  the  Samnites  against  the  Bomant,  and  thst 
the  former  foiight  with  them.  So  much  seems  clear,  that 
the  Samnites  attempted,  what  they  had  aimed  at  alreadj 
in  the  year  before,  to  place  themselyes  m  military  commiu 
nication  with  Etruiia:  and  they  may  have  wisht  to  force 
the  Marsians  to  join  them:  but  as  £rom  this  time  forward 
the  people  of  those  districts  rebel  against  Rome,  first  the 
Hemicans  and  then  the  Aequians,  but  still  more  as  those 
two  Sabellian  people,  and  together  with  them  the  Mai^ 
rocinians  and  Frentanians,  concluded  peace  with  Rome  in 
443  (449),  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of  Livy  is  strength- 
ened by  internal  probability. 

The  urgent  danger^  lest  the  Umbrians,  who  had  un- 
expectedly declared  war,  might  advance  as  fiur  as  Rome, 
called  Fabius  against  them:  tlie  speedy  submissiom  of  this 
weak  enemy  allowed  him  to  lead  his  troops  back. 

The  Etruscan  war^  which  had  been  lookt  forward  to 
with  great  expectation  by  friends  and  enemies,  was  ended 
in  despondency  in  three  campaigns  by  two  great  battles, 
and  had  raised  Rome's  power  and  influence  to  an  extra- 
ordinary highth :  the  Umbrians  had  become  an  easy  and 
rich  prey :  but  the  accession  of  the  four  northern  Sabellian 
tribes  strengthened  afresh  the  worn-out  power  of  Samnium, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Hemicans  and  Aequians  raised 
new  hopes.  Still  all  was  too  late  to  give  a  more  success- 
ful issue  to  the  war,  for  the  Roman  power  had  already 
become  irresistible.  At  the  proper  time,  and  when  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sabellian  race  alone  would 
have  hurled  Rome  down  from  its  highth,  jealousy  and  dis- 
like kept  the  Marsian  league  neutral :  now  when  Samnium 
was  already  worn  out,  a  relation  more  satisfactory  to  their 
vanity  was  formed.  At  that  time  the  old  habit  of  obe- 
dience kept  back  the  united  tribes,  and  the  enjoyment  of 

<»  XX.  44. 
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a  treaty  disportionatelj  advantageous  bound  the  Hemi— 
cans  to  Borne:  now  they  saw  clearly,  that  this  could  not. 
last,  and  if  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves^  thsLt 
it  was  now  the  very  last  moment  to  give  vent  to  their 
wrath  which  had  been  provoked  by  occurrences  that  aro 
unknown,  yet  they  were  blind  to  the  fiust,  that  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  and  that  now  it  was  necessary  to  submit. 

The  infidelity  of  the  Hemicans  became  manifest  in  the 
following  year  440  (446).     Q.  Fabius  retained  as  procon- 
flul  the  command  of  the  army  and  gained  such  a  complete 
victory  near  Allifae,  that  the   defeated  shut   up  in   their 
camp    were    obliged    to   capitulate    the    next  morning.**® 
Hannibal,  inexorable  towards  Roman  citizens,  waa  mild  to 
their  allies,  even  when  he  appeared  to  have  spared  them  for 
years  to  no    purpose:  the    Romans  wisht  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  allies  in  the  Samnites,  and  to  prevent  them 
by  fear  fi'om  joining  their  cause  which  was  sinking  more  and 
more.     Hence  the  Samnites  obtained  firee  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  their  property:  their  allies  and  friends^* 
seven  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves :  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hemicans,  who  were  found  among  them, 
and  who  after  being  tried  whether  they  had   chosen   this 
service  of  their  own  accord  or  according  to  a  decree  of 
their  towns,  were  assigned  as    high  traitors  to  the  allied 
tribes  to  be  kept  in  custody  under   their  responsibility.** 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  executed,  if  those  who 
owed  no  duties  to  Rome  were  sold  into  slavery. 

When  Fabius,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  had  with- 
drawn his  army  for  reasons  unknown    to  us,  or  after   an 

^*  It  18  strange  that  Fabius  trinmpht  neither  on  account  of  this  nor  of 
the  previous  campaign.  The  successful  issue,  of  which  the  recollection  is 
preserved,  must  in  both  years  have  been  outweighed  bj  disadvantages:  in 
the  second  we  know  of  the  conquests  of  the  Samnites,  which  surely  presup- 
pose ft  victoiy  in  the  field. 

^  Among  them  Aeqnians.    Livy,  ix.  45. 

*^  In  the  same  spirit  it  was  proiK>8ed  to  distribute  the  aocomphces  of 
Catiline  among  the  municipia. 
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aTenging  yictOTy,  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  Samnites 
appeared  with  new  strength  and  formidable  forces.  Ca- 
latia  and  Sora  with  the  Roman  garrisons  fell  into  their 
liands.  The  hatred  went  on  increasing,  and  the  prisoners 
were  cruelly  ill  used,  probably  scourged  and  beheaded; 
tkey  conquered  also  Arpinum,  and  a  town  of  uncertain 
name,  Cesennia.***  They  probably  arrived  at  Sora  and 
Arpinum  from  the  country  of  the  Marsians;  both  strong 
towns  were  doubly  important,  in  order  to  obtain  communi- 
cation with  the  Hemicans^  who  were  already  wavering  in 
their  fidelity  to  Some. 

For  a  series  of  years  no  Roman  army  had  been  sent 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea, — ^this  must 
have  been  done  this  year,  as  L.  Yolumniiis,  the  coUegue 
of  Fabius,  carried  on  war  with  the  Salentinians,  who  must 
liave  attackt  the  Roman  allies  in  Apulia.  The  Yestinians 
who  had  sided  with  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  apart  firom  their  allied  nations,  must  now  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  them,  when  the  others  had  joined 
them:  they  were  not  among  those  who  concluded  peace  in 
443  (449):  but  they  did  conclude  a  treaty  alone  with 
Borne  two  years  later.^  This  neutrality  opened  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  although  one  tract  still 
remained  where  they  had  to  fight  their  way  through  a 
hostile  country.  Volumnius  is  said  to  have  been  victo- 
rious in  many  engagements,  to  have  conquered  many 
places,  and  to  have  enricht  his  troops  with  booty:  but 
no  triumph  followed  the  war.  Diodorus  says  not  a  word 
respecting  the  campaign  of  this  year:  but  what  he  relates 
imder  the  following  year**,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Apu^* 
lian  war  of  Volumnius :  the  Romans, — ^he  says,  the  con- 
suls,— came  with  a  great  force  into  Apulia,  and  there 
guned  possesion  by  blockade  of  a  town,  Silvium,  which 

^  The  emendation  Cerfennia  seems  inadmissible,  as  this  place  lay  deep 
m  the  eoaatrj  of  the  Marsians. 

^  IiT7,  n.  45.  z.  8.  **xx.  80.  , 
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was  defended  by  a  Samnite  garrison,  and  obtained  50OO 
prisoners. 

The  investigation  wbicb  the  senate    commanded   re- 
specting the  help  afibrded  to  the  enemy  by  the  Hemicans, 
induced  the  instigators  of  this  measure  to  accelei^te  tke 
open  revolt.     At  a  general  meeting  at  Anagnia  all  tk^ 
Hemican  tribes,  except  those  of  Aktrium,  Ferentinum  and 
Yerulae,  decreed  war  against  Kome:    an  expression,  which, 
if  there  is  any  accuracy  in  it,  implies  that  the  HemicatL 
nation  was  considerably  greater  than  we  usually  suppose. 
Anagnia  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  opposes  it  to  the 
other  Hemicans,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  Bome  formerly- 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Latins  ^^:  it  was  moreover  a  large 
town  for  those  countries. 

G.  Marcius  was  sent  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  year 
441  (447):  the  other  consul  P.  Cornelius  marcht  against 
Samnium,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  own  homes  from  transferring  the 
war  at  last  permanently  into  the  heart  of  Latium.  If  we 
consider  all  the  localities  in  a  war  in  which  Anagnia  was 
hostile  and  Sora  and  Arpinum  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  he  had  prest  forward  through 
the  land  of  the  Marsians:  he  soon  found  himself  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Rome,  and  the  apprehension 
of  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  issue  became-  so  great,  that 
all  persons  at  Bome  capable  of  bearing,  arms  firom  the 
seventeenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  were  compelled  to-  take 
the  military  oath,  and  four  legions  formed  ready  to  march. 
But  P.  Cornelius  maintained  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  most  warlike  enemies,  though  surrounded, 
enclosed,. and  deprived  of  every  supply,  with  such  ability 
and  with  such  success^  that  the  object  of  his  movement  was 
fully  attained^  and  his  coUegue  was  enabled  to  end  the 
war  against  the  Hemicans  and  join  him.      Perhaps  how- 

^  Jam  Anagninis  Hernicisque  aliis  bellum  jusstun  erat.    lAvy,  ix.  43. 
De  Anagninis  Hernicisque:  Triiimphal  Fasti. 
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ever  he  escaped  tte  fate  of  Varus  only  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Samnites  feared  to  attack  an  enemy  in  a  desperate 
atuation  and   a   strong   position,  before  whom  they  had 
so  often  retreated  upon  favorable  ground :    they  expected, 
that  necessity  would  compel  him  to  break  up  his  encamp- 
ment.   But  C.  Marcius  at  the  same  time  had  met  with, 
incomparably  less  resistance  than  the  ancient  renown  of  the 
Hemicans  had  led  him  to  expect.     He  drove  them  in  a 
few  days  from  three  strong  positions,  whereupon  they  pur- 
chaet  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  with  money,  provisionSj  and 
clothing:  a  truce,  which  he  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of 
immediately,    to  hasten   to   the   assistance   of   the   second 
armj  which  was  enclosed  by  the  enemy.     When  close  by, 
the  columns  on  the  march  were  violently  attackt  by  the 
Samnites  who    stood   opposed   to    P.    Cornelius,  and    the 
hattle  was  fought  with  uncertain  success,  until  the  flames 
that  broke  out  from  the  Samnite  camp,  announced  to  both 
armies,  that  P.  Cornelius  had  overpowered  the  insufficient, 
garrison  which  was  left  behind,  and  would  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the    army  that  was  arrayed  against  his  collegue. 
A  panic  seized  the  Samnites  and  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
That  thirty  thousand  were  slain  in  a  battle,  after  which 
neither  of  the  two  generals  triumpht,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  story  after  the  fashion,  perhaps  by  the  hand,   of  Valerius 
of  Antiiun,  which    is    characterised  also  by  the  addition, 
that  the  consuls  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  but  were  con- 
tented with  effecting  their  union.      That  the  news  of  the 
^fortunate  result  and  of  the  sudden  despair  of  the  Hemi- 
cans induced  the  authorities  of  Samnium  to  decree  new 
P^parations  and  a  general  levy  of  the  country,  and  to  send 
It  to  support  the  troops  who,  being  now    compelled  to 
^ke  war  upon  the  Eomans,  had  to  meet  the  second  con- 
sular army,  contains  in  itself  the  certainty  of  its  truth.  That 
wiis  reinforcement,  which,  had  it  arrived  one  day  earlier, 
"iight    perhaps    have    decided    the    victory  of   its    own 
people,  approacht  immediately  after  the  battle  was  lost, 
w  Livy  relates,  would  not  be  at  all  without  example.     But 
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if  they  were  able  to  receive  the  defeated  and,  instead  of 
retreating  with  them,  could  advance  toward  the  camp  of 
the  conquerors,  in  order  to  take  up  a   position    in    their 
sight, — in  that  case  one  needs  know  war  only  from  hearsay 
to  perceive,  that  fugitives,  who  remain  after  the  destruction 
of  nearly  a  whole  army,  carry  with  them  in  their  flight  a 
much  greater  number,  especially  of  new   troops,  but  can 
never  on  the  same   day  join   the  latter,  be  drawn  up   in 
order,  and  advance  again  against  the  enemy.     The  interval 
of  one  night  effects  an  immense  change.     Now,  however 
much  the  first  defeat  of  the    Samnites  may  be    exag- 
gerated, and  however   doubtful   it   may  be   whether   the 
second  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  or  a  subsequent 
day,  yet  we  may  take  it  as  a  &ct,  like  almost  all  the  rest 
which  must  supply  to  us  the  place  of  a  history  of  this  war, 
that  the  new  army  was  attackt  by  the  united  Roman  one 
and  was  with  &r  less  exertion  driven  from  the  highths  and 
routed.**^     Since    all  hope    from   the    Hemicans  too  was 
frustrated,  the  Samnites   now   petitioned  for   a   truce,  in 
order  meanwhile  to  negociate  for  peace,  and  purchast  it  at 
the  price  of  a  supply  of  com  for  three  months,  of  a  full 
year's  pay  and  of  clothing  for  the  whole  army.     Marcius, 
who  triumpht  over  the  Hemicans  on  the  first  of  Quinc- 
tilis,  consequently  left  Samnium  even  in  the  spring.     It  is 
not  till  after  the  truce  and  his  return,  that  we  can  conceive 
that  the  Anagnians  submitted  unconditionally.     P.  Corne- 
lius remained  in  Samnium  till  the  end  of  the   year,  and 
Marcius  seems  to  have  returned  thither,  when  the  nego- 
ciations  were  not  followed  by  peace,*^     But  peace  was  not 
concluded,  undoubtedly  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  year 
427  (432),  because  the  Samnites  could  not  even  yet  make 
up  their  minds,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 

^  The   twofold   victoiy   over    the   Samnites   is  also   mentioned   by 
Fliny,  zzxnr.  11. 

*^  For  the  elections  were  held  hj  a  dictator,  quia  neuter  coneulum  potuerat 
bdio  abeam.    lAry,  xx.  44. 
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an  independent  state.  At  this  point  the  account  of  Dio- 
doms^^  comes  in,  namely,  that  in  order  to  force  them  to 
a  peace  at  last,  Samnium  was  systematically  ravaged  for  a 
space  of  five  months.  The  Roman  armies  marcht  from 
one  dustrict  to  another,  and  did  not  change  their  camps 
till  all  the  dwellings  were  reduced  to  ashes,  all  cultivation 
destroyed,  and  all  fruit-trees  cut  down.  These  five  months 
of  devastation  still  leave  time  for  a  three  months'  truce. 

The  decision  respecting  the  fSstte  of  the  Hemicans  I 
shall  mention  in  the  internal  history. 

The  history  of  the  last  two   campaigns  is  as   obscure 
and  uncertain  as  of  any  in   the  whole   war.      When  the 
Roman  armies  had  at  last   evacuated  the   deserts    which 
were  their  work,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves  by  an 
inroad  into  Campania,  and  made  the  Stellatian  and  Faler- 
nian  territories  pay  for  what  they  had  suffered^;  of  which 
the  latter  was  distributed  as  property  among  Roman  citi- 
zens.    The  rest  of  the  narrative  however  is  not  only  quite 
different  in  Diodorus  and  Livy^  but  the  latter  himself  does 
not  conceal,  that  he  knew  two  contradictory  statements. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Samnites  were  compelled  by  an 
engagement,  in  which  they  lost  twenty  standards  and  two 
thousand  prisoners,  to  evacuate  Campania,   and  hereupon 
the  Romans  took  Bovianum.^    According   to    Livy,  the 
first  engagement  occurred  in  the  interiour  of  the  country 
of  the  Pentrians,  into  which  both  the  consular  armies  had 
penetrated  and  were    encampt  not    distant  from    one   an- 
other, but  still   separate:    L.    Postumius   near    Tifernum^ 
Ti.  ilinucius  near  Bovianum.     The   former   alone  fought 
with  the  enemy:  and  while  some  annals,  which  always  give 
the  loss  of  the  Samnites  such  as  only  a  great  empire  could 
sustain  and  get  over,  state  it  in  this  battle  at  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners ;  others  inform  us,  that  the  victory  was   so 
far  from  decisive,  that  the  consul  esteemed  himself  fortu- 

*^  xz.  so.  ^  Compare  Diodoms,  xz.  90. 

**  Bolae  may  be  hiB  own  mistake,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  mistake, 
VOL.  III.  3 
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nate  In  reaching  liis  coUegue,  who  was  opposed  to  a  second 
Samnite  army,  by  a  prudent  retreat  and  a  night-march: 
and  that  this  assistance  decided  a  no  less  doubtful  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.  In  this  manner 
the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  crusht  here, 
and  to  have  lost  twenty-one  standards:  the  united  Roman 
armies  are  then  reported  to  have  directed  their  march  to 
Tifemum,  where  they  gained  again  a  no  less  decisive  vic- 
tory, took  twenty-six  standards,  and  got  the  Samnite  Im- 
perator  Statius  Gellius  into  their  power  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  prisoners.  On  the  following  day  Bovianum 
was  stormed  and  soon  taken.  Diodorus  on  the  other  hand 
places  a  second  battle  after  the  conquest  of  Bovianum,  and 
states  that  Gellius  did  not  appear  before  the  place  until 
tnon  with  only  six  thousand  men,  that  most  of  his  soldiers 
were  slain,  but  that  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  a 
few  others.  Now  if  the  more  moderate  numbers  deserve 
more  credit,  the  triumphal  Fasti,  which  ascribe  the  triumph 
to  L.  Fulvius  the  suffect  consul,  confirm  the  statement 
which  Livy'*'  mentions  only  as  a  difierent  one,  that  Minu- 
cius  received  a  &tal  wound  in  the  battle,  and  that  Bovi- 
anum was  taken  by  L.  Fulvius  who  was  elected  in  his 
place:  a  statement,  which  separates  all  the  events  much 
further  firom  one  another.  Both  historians  agree  in  stating, 
that  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  the  previously  mentioned  Gesen- 
nia  of  uncertain  name  were  reconquered  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

If  &mily  vanity  recorded  false  triumphs  under  the  an- 
cestorial  images,  the  triumphal  Fasti  too,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  have  been  compiled,  give  no  certainty  that 
the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  gained  battles  in  Samnium  in  the 
jrear  443  (449).  According  to  Livy  this  year  past  by  with- 
out any  hostility  under  a  truce,  during  which  negociations 
were  carried  on,  but  the  Roman  army  remained  in  Sam- 
nium and  was  maintained  by  the  country. 
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Iavj  sajs  that  the  ancient  alliance  was  restored  to  the 
Samnites^^:  but  that  this  statement  is  quite  erroneous^ 
is  proTed  not  only  by  internal  evidence,  but  by  express 
testimony.  It  is  Dionysius  with  his  exemplary  precision 
in  his  words,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Samnites  acknow* 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  this  peace  ^.  Bome 
had  been  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  this  condition 
even  as  early  as  427  (432),  and  as  at  that  time,  so  after- 
wards, the  often  renewed  negociations  must  haye  been 
broken  off,  because  the  Bomans  would  not  give  up  this 
point,  and  the  Samnites  would  rather  risk  and  suffer  any 
thing,  than  yield  to  it.  Now  it  was  a  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  that  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  renounce  the 
supremacy  of  Lucania  and  to  break  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Marsians,  Pelignians^  Marrucinians  and  Frentanians. 
Thus  they  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  been  much  narrowed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  All  the  Volscian  towns, 
as  well  as  Nola  and  Nuceria,  were  now  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Whether  Salemum  and  Buzentum  were  lost  as 
early  as  this^,  and  consequently  their  commimication  with 
the  Lower  Sea  was  stopt,  in  the  same  way  as  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Frentanians  excluded  them  from  the  Adriatic, 
is  unknown :  it  was  equally  important  to  the  Bomans^  both 
to  open  a  road  for  themselves  into  Lucania,  and  to  shut 
the  Sanmites  entirely  in.  In  the  interiour  of  the  country 
too  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians  divided  Samnium  from 
Tarentum. 

It  was  still  harder  than  such  external  losses,  that  Bome 
now  bad  a  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external  relations 

^'  FoedQS  antiquum  redditum.    iz.  45. 

'^  Src  robs  ^wiiic6ovs  dfAoKoYfivvatras  ffawOeUj  Koi  M  ro^^  rf 
8iKa(y  KaraXvtrafi^vovs  rhp  ir6\*fMif,  &ircana  wtiOtirBai  iti  roif  vopet- 
Xil^i  ri^tf  h^9,    Exc  legat.  p.  2331.  B. 

**  Both  towns  together  with  their  territory  were  given  to  Capua: 
see  above,  note  20S.  Surrentum  was  certainly  given  to  the  same  city  in  this 
war. 

8  2 
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of  the  Samnite  people;  and  thus  it  was  only  a  truce:  for 
it  was  an  intolerable  peace;  and  during  every  year  that 
it  lasted,  the  Bomans  establisht  their  supremacy  more  and 
more  firmly^  and  the  difficulties  of  an  attempt  to  break 
the  yoke  continually  increast.  But  Samniiun  had  lost  so 
much  blood,  that  for  the  present  what  was  given  up  could 
not  be  saved;  repose  might  give  strength  to  avail  herself 
of  more  fiivorable  times.  To  the  Bomans  such  a  peace 
was  nevertheless  highly  welcome:  they  too  needed  relaxa- 
tion from  their  exertions,  and  the  healing  of  the  internal 
disorders  required  peace. 

Diodorus  says,  that  the  war  lasted  twenty-two  years  and 
six  months,  which  is  not  true,  since  its  real  commencement 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  424  (429).  But 
he  undoubtedly  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Palaepolis,  and  moreover  from  the  beginning  of  the 
consular  year  in  which  it  broke  out,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  peace  was  concluded.  Now  the  con- 
suls of  the  year  428  (433)  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
iirst  of  Quinctilis;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  year:  as  indeed  the  Fasti  in 
443  (449)  place  the  triiunph  of  the  consul  still  in  office 
lY.  Kal,  Nov.,  and  another  in  449  (455)  on  the  Ides  of 
November/** 


454 


(Compare  Vol,  ii.  p.  560.) 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ROME  AND 
THE  NATIOXS  BORDERING  ON  SAMNIUM 

AFTER  THE  PEACE. 


X  HE  fate  of  the  Hemicans  was  upon  tlie  whole  decided 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Latins  had  been  thirty  years 
before.  The  three  towns  which  had  not  revolted,  retained 
their  laws,  and  mutual  connubium:  without  doubt  the 
commercium  too:  but  scarcely  the  right  of  holding  diets. 
Anagnia  and  the  other  Hemicans  became  municipia  with 
out  the  suffragium  and  were  governed  by  prefects,  who 
exercised  jurisdiction  among  them,  and  whom  the  Roman 
pretor  appointed  annually  ^^:  for  their  ordinary  magistrates 
who  remained  nominally,  in  order  that  the  worship  of  the 
gods  might  not  be  disturbed,  were  exclusively  confined  to 
the  performance  of  the  priestly  functions  of  their  office*^. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  connubium  with  the  other 
Hemicans  and  imdoubtedly  of  the  commercium  also,  and 
this  too  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  Latins  had  been. 
Frusino  lost,  according  to  Diodorus  as  early  as  441  (447), 
according  to  Livy  as  a  punishment  for  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  nation  to  revolt  in  444  (450),  a  third  part  of  its  terri- 
tory; which  land,  as  Diodorus  states,  was  sold.  Rome 
had  now  got  rid  of  the  obUgations  incumbent  upon  it  by 
the  treaty,  though  these  perhaps  latterly  had  no  longer 
conristed  in  giving  up  a  third  part  of  the  spoil,  but  in  the 

*"  Featas,  ▼.  praefectanu  ••  Livy,  ix.  49. 
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Soman  treasury  giving  pay  to  the  contingent  of  the  Hemi- 
cans^^,  and  only  assigning  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  them: 
which  was  considered  so  important  a  gain,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  was  erected  to  C.  Marcius  in  &ont  of  the 
temple  of  Castor". 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the  Samnites  were 
already  bound  by  a  truce,  the  Aequians  were  threatened 
with  punishment,  because  a  great  number  of  them  had 
served  among  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Samnites,  and 
because  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hemican  state  nearly 
the  whole  people  had  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  Sam- 
nites. It  seems  that  the  senate,  besides  the  surrender  of 
the  instigators  of  those  measures,  commanded  the  Aequian 
people,  without  consulting  its  wishes,  to  accept  the  Roman 
franchise^;  if  this  was  without  the  suffi'agium,  as  it  had 
been  decreed  to  the  Anagnians,  the  change  was  painfuUy 
oppressive  without  aflfording  any  decided  advantage;  and 
even  if  the  full  franchise  was  given,  the  burthen  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  military  service  was  great,  the  annihilation 
of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  of  their  native 
honours  and  nobility  was  bitter,  while  their  proportionate 
share  in  the  soverainty  turned*  out  to  be  insignificant,  and 

*"^  (Compare  above,  p.  83,  note  158.) 

**  Livy,  IX.  43.  PHnj,  xzxnr.  11. — The  IlaXfyioi,  who  according  fb 
Piodoros  (zx.  90)  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  442  (448)  and 
deprived  of  their  country,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Boman  franchise 
was  given,  are  hardly  the  Felignians  as  the  reading  has  been  emended; 
but  the  name  is  probably  falsely  written  for  *Awdy¥ioi,  which  might  reiy 
easily  occur  in  the  uncial  writing.  The  difficulty  arising  from  his  dis- 
tinctly calling  the  Anagnians  'Aix^yrrai  in  c  80,  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant in  his  case,  as  it  would  be  in  that  of  any  other  vrriter,  for 
Diodorus,  as  WessUng  remarks  on  xx.  101,  is  extremely  inoonsistent  in 
ethnic  names;  the  Aequians  for  example  he  sometimes  calk  AliK*(,tometime8 
A7lc^•^  and  sometimes  Aliciu^t 

**  I  think  that  this  is  a  clear  inference  from  the  words  of  livy, 
IX.  45:  tentationem  ease  ut  incvaao  terrore  beiUi  Romanos  ee  fieri  paieren- 
tuTt  &C.  That  the  Aequians  actually  became  citizens,  will  be  shewn 
hereafter. 
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each  Goimtij  people  could  have  had  no  hope  at  all,  nay 
scarcely  any  desire,  of  sharing  in  any  part  of  the  honours 
of  the  state.     It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  th^  Aequian 
people  chose  war,  in  order  to  avert  what  two  centuries 
later  the  allies  rose  to  gain  by  the  most  bloody  war,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  would  this  time 
too  be  broken  off.    But  the  times  were  gone  by  when  the 
Aequian  name  was  formidable  to  the  Somans.     They  had 
collected  their  forces  into  one  camp :  but   when   the   over- 
whelming superiority  of  two  consular  armies  stood  opposed 
to  it,  the  assembled  army  disperst,  despairing  of  the  event 
of  a  battle,  so  that  the  contingent  of  each  town  returned 
home,  in  order  to  fight  for  its  own  friends.     They  had 
forty-one  townships:    their   coimtry    extended    from    the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Yelino,  where   Alba   was  still 
Aequian^^,  perhaps  almost  from  Bieti  down  to  Praeneste, 
Tibur,  and  the  Hemicans.     These   forty-K>ne   townships, 
many  of  which  had  Cyclopian  fortification^  as  their  name- 
less sites  still  shew,  were  conquered  one  after  another  in 
fifty  dAjSy  and  for  the  most  part  either  burnt    or  de- 
stroyed^.    It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  towns 
were  destroyed,  where,  according  to  Varro,  the  Aborigines 
dwelt  in  very  ancient  times^*     The  subjugation  of  the 
Aequians^  if  the  triumph  of  Sulpicius  deserves  credit,  had 
been  completed  more  than  a  month  before  his  return  from 
Sanmium^.     Their  &te,   according  to  Livy,  induced  the 
Marsians,   Marrucinians,   Pelignians  aiid    Frentanians    to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Bome,  which,  if  the  expression  of 

^  lAry,  x.  1.  Compare  it.  57,  where  a  castellam  on  lake  FacinuB  is 
meatioDed.  That  it  is  called  YolsciaD,  is  of  no  weight  considering  the  con- 
Rant  confosion  of  these  people. 

*'  The  accurate  agreement  of  Biodoms  with  this  statement  gives 
to  his  differences  at  least  the  weight,  that  one  sees,  that  he  actually 
derired  his  accounts  fipom  amiala,  though  perhaps  often  not  without 
mistakes. 

**  Dionysiufl,  1. 14. 

^  Sempronius  trinmpht  yil  KoL  Oct,    Sulpicius  KalNov. 
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Diodorus  might  be  considered  as  well  weighed*^,  was  an 
alliance  affording  protection,  and  hardly  an  equal  one. 

It  is  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  which  often  put  the 
fidelity  of  the  Boman  subjects  to  a  test  which  they  did  not 
stand,  that  the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  undoubtedly 
belongs;  the  senatus-consultum  made  on  the  proposal  of 
the  pretor  L.  Cornelius:  for  this  L.  Cornelius,  son  of 
Cnaeus,  is  certainly  the  same  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
begotten  by  Gnaevos,  whose  coffin  is  one  of  the  most  vene- 
rable monuments  at  Bome:  the  inscription  on  it  says  ex- 
pressly, that  he  had  been  pretor^.  It  gives  to  the  Tibur- 
tines  the  assurance,  that  the  senate  would  receive  as  true 
and  valid  their  justification  in  reply  to  the  charges  against 
their  fidelity,  and  that  it  had  given  no  credit  even  before  to 
these  charges:  '^because  we  knew  that  we  had  not  so 
deserved  of  you,  that  you  should  do  it,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  im worthy  of  you  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  been.usefiil  to  you  and  your  state;  and  after  the 
senate  has  heard  your  speeches,  we  believe  still  more  what 
we  thought  before,  that  you  have  not  sinned  in  these 
things.  And  as  you  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  senate 
respecting  these  things,  we  think,  and  you  must  believe, 
that  you  will  be  considered  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  the 
Boman  people  also"^. 


*•*  6    9i)fu>r   'P.    wp6s  —  {abrohs)  —  avynjMX^fUf     iwotfiffaro,      Diodonxfl, 
101. 


^  In  the  sixteenth  centaiy,  when  this  monament,  which  was 
discovered  more  than  two  centuries  later,  was  not  jet  known,  people 
referred  this  senatus-consultum  to  a  much  earlier  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  names  of  the  senators,  who  are  named  aa  witnesses 
present  when  it  was  written  down:  almost  immediatelj  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  hj  the  Gauls.  But  at  that  time  there  was  yet  no 
pretor. 

^  I  transcribe  the  whole  senatus-consultum,  aa  many  readers 
may  not  have  at  hand  Gruter's  collection,  just  aa  it  is  given  by  him 
p.  499,  only  filling  up  some  of  the  abbreviations,  and  without  answer- 
ing for  all  the  readings:  for  I,  for  my  own  part,  should  feel  inclined 
to  read  L.  Postumius  L.  not  S.  F.  &c— L.  Cornelius  Cn.  F.  Fraetor 
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The  crime  wMcli  the  Tiburtines  were  charged  with 
having  committed  against  the  Eoman  people,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  but  some  alleged  treacherous  design. 
This  might  have  taken  place  in  426  (431)  or  434  (439). 
But  as  the  Aequians  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Tibur, 


Seoatum  consalnit  a.  d,  iiz.  Nonas  Maias  sub  aede  Kastoms:  scri- 
bende  adfaenmt  A.  Manlius  A.  F.  Sex.  Julius,  L.  Postninius  8,  F. 
Ouod  Telburtes  rerba  fecerunt,  qnibusque  de  rebus  tos  purgaTistis, 
ea  senatus  auimnm  adyortit  ita  utei  aequom  fiiit:  noeque  ea  ita  audi- 
Teramus  nt  vos  deixistis  Tobeis  nontiata  esse:  ea  nos  animum  nos^ 
tram  non  indoucebamns  ita  facta  esse  propter  ea  quod  sdbamus  ea 
T08  merito  nostro  facere  non  potnisse:  neqne  yos  dignos  esse,  quel  ea 
faceretis^  neque  id  Tobeis,  neque  rei  poplicae  Yostrae  oitile  esse 
facere:  et  postquam  Yostra  Yerba  senatus  audivit,  tanto  magis  ani- 
mum nostrum  indoucimus,  ita  utei  ante  arbitrabamnr  de  eieis  rebus 
af  vobis  peccatnm  non  esse.  Quonqne  de  eieis  rebus  Senatnei  purgatei 
estis,   credimns  vosque   animum   Yostmm    indoucere   oportet,  .item   yos 

popalo  Bomano    pnrgatos  fore. The  brazen  table,  which   contains 

this  senatus-consultum,  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  TiYoIi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  temple  of  Hercules 
with  its  library  once  stood.  Ficoroni  still  saw  it  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ei^teenth  century  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini,  which  was 
then  still  rich  in  antiquities:  now  it  is  no  longer  found  there,  as  I 
haYe  been  expressly  assured  on  repeated  enquiries:  and  I  imagine 
that  the  same  carlessness,  by  which  the  house  of  the  Barberini  soon 
after  the  time  of  Ficoroni  lost  so  many  other  treasures  of  art  and 
antiquity,  also  caused  the  loss  of  this,  the  Yslue  of  which  was  then 
well  known:  for  Garatoni,  who  was  librarian  to  this  princely  house 
during  almost  the  whole  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  YL,  does  not 
mention  this  senatus-consultum,  where  he  had  inmiediate  oocasion 
to  do  80^  if  he  had  it  before  his  eyes.  It  has  unfortunately  disap- 
peared entirely  from  the  world:  I  at  least  haYe  sought  for  it  in  Yain 
in  all  the  collections  of  Italy  accessible  to  me,  and  which  were  likely 
to  be  enricht  from  that  of  the  Barberini,  and  have  found  no  one 
who  even,  knew  of  a  report  as  to  where  it  had  been  carried.  Thus  too 
has  the  senatus-consultum  respecting  the  honours  of  Germanicus, 
of  which  Fea  fortunately  took  a  copy  in  plaster  of  Paris,  disappeared 
entiiely  from  the  world.  —  Gruter  says  after  Fulyius  Ursinus,  that  the 
writing  was  Yery  ancient:  on  this  point  one  may  now  speak  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  was  then  possible:  a  later  copy,  as  that 
of  the  inscription  of  Duilius,  may  be  just  as  genuine  as  an  original— 
Would  that  others  would  search  after  traces  of  this  table! 
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it  ia  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  charges  were  broaght 
against  them  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  this 
people  and  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Hemicans;  which 
supposition  is  also  strengthened  hj  the  fiu^t  that  L.  Scipio 
was  consul  in  448  (454). 

I  think,  that  the  dignity,  moderation  and  &ithfulness 
towards  a  faithful  town  in  this  document  should  reconcile 
an  impartial  judge  to  the  Romans  of  that  tune,  notwith- 
standing many  a  reproach  which  their  conduct  in  those 
times  has  occasioned :  but  I  always  except  the  breach  of 
the  Caudine  peace,  which  nothing  can  excuse.  Otherwise 
it  should  not  be  overlookt,  that  the  struggle  of  Rome  with 
the  Samnites  involved  its  existence,  while  it  was  for  sove- 
rainty:  and  that  the  Romans  called  by  providence  to  give 
a  new  form  to  Italy^  against  which  the  Samnites  alone 
struggled  with  justice,  because  they  too  might  have  done 
it,  acted  from  necessity  even  in  the  hard  oppression  of  the 
nations  which  they  crippled  and  endangered. 

The  acquisition  of  public  domain  from  the  Aequian  war 
was  the  greater,  as  the  numerous  townships  were  taken  by 
the  sword  one  by  one.  When  therefore  it  was  decreed 
to  found  a  colony  at  Alba  on  the  lake  Fiicinus,  which  was 
to  keep  the  Marsians  as  well  as  the  Aequians  in  obedience, 
there  was  sufficient  land  to  be  assigned  to  six  thousand 
colonists  in  444  (450).  Alba  is  a  Cyclopian  town,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Italy. 
In  the  same  year  a  new  colony  of  four  thousand  men  was 
establisht  at  Sora;  three  *®^  or  four^  years  later  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Aequians  too  Carseoli  was  founded  as  a 
colony  with  four  thousand  citizens.  This  fortress  and 
Alba  lay  upon  the  road  afterwards  called  the  Valerian, 
which  like  most  of  the  Roman  roads  was  a  highway  long 
before  it  was  constructed  with  art,  and  led  from  Tibur  in 
the  valley  of  the  Anio  up  to  Carseoli,  then  to  Alba  and 
through  the  Marsian  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. 

^  VcUeius,  I.  14.  «  Livy,  x.  13. 
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The  despair  bt  such  works,  whidi  establisht  the  duxation 
of  the  Roman  empire  immoveably,  twice  drove  the  Aequi. 
ans  in  445  and  446  (451  and  452)  to  a  hi^less  revolt, 
which  was  very  soon  subdued.  The  first  time,  when  the 
new  citizens  of  Alba  maintained  themselves  with  their  own 
forces  alone  against  a  vigorous  attack,  the  cause  directly 
common  to  them  both  had  united  the  Marsians  to  them^, 
who  were  just  as  little  able  to  resist  the  Roman  arms. 
They  were  defeated  and  three  of  their  towns,  Milionia, 
Plestina  and  Fresilia  taken,  and  then  at  their  request  a 
new  treaty  was  granted  to  them,  which  now  at  least  was 
certainly  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  suprem* 
acy,  for  they  were  obliged  as  a  punishment  to  give  up  even 
a  part  of  their  territory.  So  much  was  the  cause  directly 
common  to  these  two  nations  alone,  that  the  nations  allied 
with  the  Marsians  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  at  all  in 
their  war,  and  that  in  the  same  year  the  Vestinians  sought 
and  obtained  an  alliance  with  Rome.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  Picentians  did  the  same  J® 

By  these  repeated  defeats  the  nation  of  the  Aequians 
was  brought  down,  it  is  true,  to  a  very  low  state;  but  the 
words,  that  they  were  almost  annihilated7\  are  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  literally  as  when  we  read  that 
the  Epirots  were  almost  annihilated.  They  were  a  great 
people;  the  short  duration  of  the  later  revolts  could  not 
have  caused  much  blood  to  flow,  nay  there  must  have  been 
a  great  number  of  people  remaining  who  restored  the  popu- 
lation, so  &r  as  it  was  not  prevented  by  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  the  land.  Cicero  says,  that  the  Aequians 
obtained   the  finnchise^*;  he  himself  was  a  Yolscian;  he 

^  But  Caneoli  was  not  yet  founded:  it  majhoverer  have  betn  decreed: 
and  at  any  rate  this  town  did  not  lie  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians 
(liyj,  X.  A.),  bat  in  the  heart  of  the  Aequians. 

*  Livy,  X.  3.  10. 

71  Nomen     Aeqnomm    prope    ad    interaecionem     deletom.       liTy 
IX.45. 

^  Cicero,  do  Off.  i.  II.  (35.) 
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seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
tribe  and  of  the  Aequians  who  were  a  kindred  race,  and  to 
have  known  something  of  the  great  men,  that  had  ensted 
among  them ^';  he  cannot  be  mistaken  here;  and  in  the 
census  of  the  Italian  nations  at  the  time  of  the  great  Cisal- 
pine war  the  Aequians  are  no  more  mentioned  than  the 
Volscians, — because  they  were  Roman  citizens.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  became  so  after  this  war:  or  it  was 
after  the  foundation  of  the  two  colonies,  which  rendered 
senseless  any  further  attempt  to  throw  off  the  soverainty, 
that  the  franchise  granted  to  them  as  early  as  443  (449) 
was  extended  so  as  to  become  the  fidl  Quiritarian.  For  in 
447  (453)  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,  the  same  that 
subdued  them  in  443  (449),  founded  two  new  tribes,  the 
Terentina  and  Aniensis,  which  assuredly  contained  no 
other  new  citizens  than  the  Aequians  themselves.  For  the 
former  was  not  far  from  the  Arpinatians  and  Atinatiana?^; 
and  the  situation  of  the  region  of  the  latter  on  the  upper 
Anio — on  the  lower  all  were  Latin  or  had  been  divided 
into  regions  from  early  times — is  clear  enough  from  its 
name.  Now  from  the  fact  that  two  tribes  were  given  to 
them,  and  that  no  more  were  afterwards  granted  to  the 
Sabines,  it  is  also  clear,  that  they  must  still  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  year  444  (450)  the  franchise  without 
the  suffiragium  was  granted  to  the  Arpinatians  and^  Trc 
bulanians  on  the  Samnite  frontier  between  Casilinum  and 
Caudium."^* 

The  Lucanians  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence than  they  returned  to  the  exercise  of  their  old 
hostilities  against  Tarentum,  which  had  not  yet  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans.  These  hostilities^  coming  as 
they  did  from  the  side  of  Apulia,  did  not  threaten,  it  is 
true,  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  they  did  its  territory .'^^ 

*"  de  re  pubL  in.  4.  (7.) 

^^  This  18  dear  from  Cicero,  pro  Flancio,  16.  (S9.) 

'»  Livy,  X  1. 

^'  TapwTivoi    w6KtfA0P    Ixoitcs    irpht    AwKWoht    koX   'PoffuUovs.      IMp^ 
doms,  XX.  104. 
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Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Samnites  they  returned 
to  their  system  of  taking  into  their  pay  a  prince  with  his 
anny*^^;  and  they  still  continued  (450)  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  their  mother-city  Sparta,  although  everything  had 
been   changed  in  Greece.     Sparta  as  a  state  had  been 
unable  to  afford  assistance  ever  since  the  unsuccessful  issue 
of  the  courageous  undertaking  of  Agis:  it  existed  only 
through  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours,  who,  however, 
during  the  time  that  had  elapst  from  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
to  the  last  Agis,  had  reduced  the  boundaries  of  Laconica 
by  successive  conquests  to  the  narrow  Hmits  in  which  we 
afterwards  find  it.     Internally  it  experienced  all  the  disad- 
vantages    of  forms   and   institutions   entirely  unchanged, 
which  cannot  bring  back  the  soul  that  has  departed  from 
them.     A  state  of  things  such  as  this  can  bring  no  re- 
proaches against  another,  which  arises  from  a  want  of  fizt 
forms;  nay  it  is  even  worse,  for  there  reigns  in  the  former 
before  the  throne  of  the  dead  letter  a  mock-justice  with  its 
haughtiness  and  hypocrisy :  the  noblest  and  freest  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and   mind,  which   may    still   develop 
themselves  nobly  in  a  state  in  dissolution,  are  the  very 
things  which  are  the  most  condemned  and  crusht.      Rome 
could  not  make  its  customs  and  laws  lust  for  ever,  for  this 
is  granted  to  no  human  things;  but  it  renewed  them  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  adapting  the  forms  to  the  existing  real- 
ity, and   when  this  was  neglected  and  every  attempt  to 
restore  what  was  decayed,  was  foolish,  the  customa  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  feelings  of  many  and  the  actions 
of  some.     At  Sparta  not  a  line  was  altered  in  the  laws, 
which  were  regarded  as  a  revelation:  the  syssitia  and  the 
education  existed  externally  as  they  had   done  centuries 

^  That  this  was  done  now  and  conld  be  dispenst  with  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Samnite  war,  will  be  a  proof  to  those  who 
know  how  to  understand  history  clearlj,  that  what  has  been  said  in 
thii  historx  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians 
to  the  Samnites  has  not  been  sophistically  inferred  from  insufficient 
data. 
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before;  but  wealth  and  usurjr  had  crept  in,  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  loop-holes  in  the  legislation,  and  the  divifflon 
of  the  nation  into  a  few  oTer-rich  houses  and  the   ex- 
tremest  poverty  without  a  middle  chaa  was  nowhere  worse. 
The  besetting  sin  of  the  people,  avarice,  which  Ljcurgus 
had  openly  combated  by  forbidding  the  use  of  coined  gold 
and  silveT,  had  on   this  very   point  completely   dispenst 
with  the  laws,  although  they  pharisaically  boasted  of  keep- 
ing them   sacred;  and    the   more   limited  the  sphere   of 
thoughts,  in  which  they  could  lawfully  move,  the  grosser 
became   vice:  literature   and   science,  the   consolation   of 
other  nations  when  sunk  equally  low,  nay  their  only  mo- 
ral preservation,  still  continued  to  be  banisht  even    now. 
The  Spartans,  and  even  the  Heradids  themselves,  sought 
riches  at  the  Macedonian  court   by  the   most   unworthy 
means,  and  indulged  themselves  in   forein   lands  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  luxuries.     Such  an  one  was 
Cleonymus,  a  grandson  of  king    Cleombrotus^  who  had 
&llen  at  Leuctra,  and  grandfather  of  the  last  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes.     Exasperated  at  the  just  decision   which  had 
assigned  the  throne  to  his  nephew  Areus,  he  disturbed  the 
peace  with  his  ambition,  and  the  ephors  gladly  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  levy  an  army  and  lead  it  to  their   assistance*    Just   in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  dissolution   of  morals  and  to 
the  general  distress  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  did  it  become 
easier  to  collect  hosts  of  troops;  and   he  who  had   saved 
from  the  ashes  of  his  native  city  nothing  but  Ids  bare  life, 
found  himself  under  the  same  newly  raised  banners  united 
with  the  veteran  hireling,  whose  hands  were   stained  with 
ihe  blood  of  his  own  friends,  which  had  been  shed  in  the 
storm  of  his  city  and  was  often  mixt  with  that  of  the  leader 
under  whose  commands  he  had  before  murdered.    The 
Tarentine  vessels  conveyed  Cleonymus  with  5000  men  to 
Italy;  and  among  an  equal  number  which  he  enlisted  there, 
there  were  surely  very  many  Samnites,  who  were  fond  of 
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mercenaiy  fiervice*^®.  The  militia  of  Tarentum,  20,000 
foot  and  2000  Horse,  also  came  under  the  command  of  the 
chief  captain;  and  this  force  was  still  further  augmented 
bj  the  accession  of  the  Salentines  and  of  most  of  the 
Italietes.  The  Lucanians  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it, 
and  received  from  the  Greek  general  who  pretended  to  have 
come  as  the  protector  of  the  Greeks,  the  command  to  unite 
their  forces  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the  still  wealthy 
Metapontum,  which  continued  to  be  independent  of  Taren- 
tum. It  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates,  and  Cleonymus 
carried  away  &om  thence  six  hundred  talents  and  two  hun- 
dred maidens  under  the  name  of  hostageSy  in  order  to  seek 
among  them  the  gratification  of  his  lusts. 

The  object  for  which  Tarentum  had  invited  him,  was 
now  attained:  for  though  a  Greek  army  in  combination 
with  the  Samnites  would  perhaps  have  given  to  the  war 
quite  a  different  turn,  yet  as  the  Samnites  had  concluded 
the  war  by  such  an  imfortunate  peace^  it  was  not  the  time 
to  venture  upon  a  war  of  their  own  against  Bome  without 
the  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  &vorable  termination,  in 
the  course  of  which  such  a  profligate  general  might  sud- 
denly desert  their  service  or  perhaps  even  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant.  Cleonymus  too  must  have  been  just  as  little 
inclined  to  imdertake  it;  he  was  allured  by  the  invitations 
of  exiled  Siceliots,  to  deliver  their  island  from  the  dominion 
of  Agathocles,  though  they  would  only  have  given  to  it 
in  exchange  a  tyrant  just  as  wicked  and  more  contempt- 
ible. Thus  the  Tarentines  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
depart,  doubtless  by  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  by  conveying  him  over  to  Corcyra.  Of  this  noble 
island,  which  however  for  a  long  time  past  had  lost  all  its 
power,  as  if  in  punishment  for  the  frightful  crimes  of  its 
flourishing  period,  he  took  possession  without   resistance 

^  The  time  name  of  mercenaries^  and  used  too  without  anj  reproach,  it 
ktnmei. 
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and  used  it  as  his  head-quarters,  making  further  prepara- 
tions  and  draining  its  resources. 

Not  long  after,  Tarentum  got  rid  of  the  dangerous 
alliance,  under  pretext  of  which  Cleonymus  coidd  return, 
and  this  year  445  (451)  is  undoubtedly  the  time,  when  the 
peace  between  Borne  and  Tarentum  was  concluded,  of 
which  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  the  Roman  ships  of 
war  should  not  sail  north  of  the  Lacinian  promontory  ^7^:  a 
condition,  which  alone  proves,  that  Tarentum  concluded 
it  with  the  most  complete  preservation  of  its  independence. 
Earlier  treaties  may  have  existed  between  the  two  states, 
for  the  relations  of  Rome  to  forein  states  had  undoubtedly 
long  before  this  been  incomparably  more  extensive  than 
Livy  knew  of  and  has  described,  but  such  would  have 
become  invalid  by  the  war  and  could  not  have  been 
alleged.  But  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  force,  when  the 
great  war  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Tarentum,  and 
had  existed  long  before,  proves  Rirther,  that  the  Taren- 
tines  had  been  quite  neutral  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

The  Salentines,  who  like  Tarentum  had  abandoned  the 
alliance  with  Cleonymus,  must  have  sued  for  the  Roman 
protection  at  the  same  time.  For  when  he  returned  with 
his  fleet  and  army  to  the  coast  of  Messapia,  conquered 
Thuriae  and  carried  away  its  inhabitants  into  slavery  in  445 
(451),  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  or  the  dictator  C.  Junius 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  gave  back  to  the  Salentines 
the  town  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Greek  army 
of  robbers.  It  appears  that  Cleonymus  did  not  expect 
the  Romans,  and  still  less  had  the  courage  to  venture  on 
greater  undertakings,  but  confined  himself  to  the  success 
of  a  predatory  expedition  against  a  rich  country,  which  did 
not  anticipate  such  an  inroad.  He  sailed  through  the 
Lagoons  into  the  Brenta,  and  landed  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  Patavium:  but  those  who  landed  paid  dearly 
when  the  citizens  marcht  out  against  them ;   and  a  great 

^  Appian,  Samiu  p.  56.    Schw. 
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part  of  the  Greek  gallics,  attackt  by  the  gondolas  and 
allured  fix)m  the  roadstead  into  the  Lagoons,  ran  upon 
banks  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Diodo« 
rus's  account  of  the  occurrences  near  Triopium***,  which 
surely  refers  to  no  other  event  than  this,  of  which  no 
one  could  have  had  such  accurate  information  as  Livy, 
states  that  the  fleet  lost  also  by  a  storm  twenty  sails.  So 
much  is  clear^  that  he  returned  to  Coreyra  with  his  army 
ruined  and  that  all  his  airy  schemes  were  gone:  he  did 
not  even  retain  that  island;  it  fell  about  two  years  after 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles.  He  himself  returned  to 
Sparta,  where  he  past  away  many  a  year  of  his  life  dis- 
honored by  domestic  disgrace,  until  in  his  old  age  he  once 
more  appears  in  history,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country  and 
the  seducer  and  destroyer  of  Pyrrhus. 

105. 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  WABS  DOWN  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR. 


Thb  state  of  peace  with  the  Etroflcans  ever  since  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  the  two  nations  up  to  that  time  had  struggled  against 
each  other  with  a  vehemence  and  an  exertion,  such  as 
never  had  been  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
wars.  During  the  first  half  century  after  the  expulaon 
of  the  kings  it  was  the  Etniscan  wars,  which  brought 
Rome  down  more  than  any  others;  and  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  great  Etruscan  towns  and  the  possession  of  its 
whole  territory,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  another  allied 
city,  Capua,  were  occasions  which  might  have  induced  even 
a  peaceftil  nation,  which  the  Etruscans  in  former  times 
by  no  means  appear  to  have  been,  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  what  was  lost:  and  those  wounds 
were  still  quite  fresh,  when  Rome's  fidl  and  weakness  gave 
the  greatest  hopes.  Yet  all  their  attempts  are  confined  to 
the  attack  upon  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  Rome;  and  this  war  is  carried  on  so  feebly^  that 
it  is  clear,  that  it  can  only  have  been  the  enterprise  of  a 
single  town,  the  neighbouring  Yolsinii.  Just  as  little  do 
the  Romans  repeat  those  campaigns  against  Yolsiniij  which 
previous  to  the  Gallic  calamity  had  to  overcome  such  few 
difficulties;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth 
century  that  a  war  arises  with  any  of  the  Etruscan  people 
and  then  with  the  Tarquinians  alone;  for  the  Faliscans 
were  Aequians.    Now  although  these  two  cities  were  bound 
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by  a  trace,  and  kept  it  conscientiously,  although  the  Bo- 
mans  too  had  for  years  turned  their  attention  to  other 
countries,  and  must  have  regarded  the  neutrality  of  the 
Etruscans  as  a  piece  of  great  good-fortune, — ^still  it  would 
appear,  that  ahnost  all  the  Etruscan  towns  were  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  favorable  opportunities  that  often 
occurred,  and  did  not  do  so.  Now  however  much  the  oli- 
garchy weakened  Etruriaas  a  military  power,  however  early 
at  Volsinii  the  internal  mischie&  may  have  begun  which  so 
reverst  the  state  of  things,  that  the  serfs  became  masters 
of  the  state,  yet  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery^  it  seems, 
must  be  sought  in  the  danger  from  the  Gauls  and  in  the 
misfortunes,  which  the  wars  with  this  people  brought  upon 
the  country.  Although  the  northern  frontier  from  the  sea 
to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  might  be  impassable,  yet  the 
same  road^  by  which  the  Senonians  penetrated  to  Clusium 
and  Rome,  and  by  which  they  marcht  several  times  into 
Latium,  led  to  an  extensive  and  open  frontier.  This 
danger,  which  was  constantly  renewed  and  became  more 
presang  as  often  as  new  immigrants  arrived  at  the  Apen- 
nines, must  have  induced  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  greater  danger  and  whose  powers  were 
undoubtedly  greatly  exhausted,  to  maintain  towards  Rome 
either  by  treaty  or  silently  a  lasting  peaceable  relation, 
which  secured  to  the  Romans  the  twofold  advantage  of 
enabling  them  to  direct  their  whole  forces  towards  south* 
em  Italy,  and  of  keeping  up  a  bulwark  between  them- 
selves and  the  Gauls.  In  the  mean  time  the  Gauls  in 
the  Cisalpine  fields  became  more  tm warlike;  their  military 
character  disappeared,  just  as  the  Goths  in  Italy  lost  their 
bravery  within  forty  years;  and  they  became  accustomed 
to  prefer  the  produce  of  their  country,  which  Is  rich  even 
for  the  idle,  to  the  booty  which  after  all  they  were  fre« 
quently  thwarted  in  obtaining  after  shedding  their  blood 
for  it.  The  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand  gained  in  mili- 
tary skill  and  courage:  and  since,  as  Rome's  own  example 
shews,  peace   could  be   concluded   with   the   Gauls,   the 

T  2 
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Etruscans  either  began  to  believe  after  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tulae,  that  the  moment  was  now  come  for  them  too  to 
recover  their  old  frontier  of  the  Tiber;  or,  when  the  con- 
sequences of  it  did  not  answer  all  their  expectations,  to 
perceive,  that  if  the  Samnites  should  be  subdued,  their  own 
independence  would  not  last  long. 

Like  all  those  nations^  which  did  not  declare  or  com- 
promise themselves^  till  the  Etruscans  had  already  laid 
down  their  arms  and  the  Samnites  could  no  longer  main- 
tain themselves,  the  Etruscans  too  undertook  the  war  much 
too  late,  to  which  without  doubt  they  had  long  before  been 
urgently  invited  by  the  Samnites.  It  was  decreed  at  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  towns,  and  preparations  made 
for  it  as  early  as  the  year  436  (442),  for  the  hostilities  were 
thought  at  Rome  so  unavoidably  near^  that  G.  JimiusBubulcus, 
who  had  been  appointed  dictator  for  this  reason^  commanded 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  forty-five  to  take  the  military  oath.  All  the  Etrus- 
can people,  except  the  Aretinians,  though  they  after¥rards 
joined  them,  for  they  concluded  peace  in  438  (444),  and 
we  may  also  add  Caere,  which  was  already  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  Rome,  had  united  for  the  war:  the  Faliacans 
took  no  part  in  it.*®*  Among  all  those  people  moreover 
the  Tarquinians  assuredly  had  been  the  only  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Romans  among  all  the  Etruscans  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Veil ;  they  had  concluded  a  forty  years'  truce  in 
the  year  399  (404),  and,  if  in  connexion  with  the  other 
Etruscans,  they  set  aside  the  peace  as  early  as  436  (442), 


^*  Otherwise  it  wonld  snrelj  have  been  meotioned,  that  they 
Bued  for  peace:  for  Livy  does  not  include  them  among  the  £tnu- 
cans,  whose  towns  he  does  not  mention  separatclj:  he  distingnisbt 
the  two  nations  (Fa/ijcos  qvoque  arma  TuactM  junsiMte :  z.  45).  In 
the  second  Etrnscan  war  they  were  so  closely  allied  to  Bome^  that 
the  Roman  baggage  remained  at  Falerii  and  the  town  receiTed  a 
Boman  garrison  to  protect  it  (x.  9),  and  it  is  stated  sabsequently, 
though  not,  It  is  true,  til]  453  (459),  that  they  had  been  friends  of 
the  Roman  people  for  many  years. 
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they  violated  tlieir  oaths;  or  else  we  have  here  also  to 
understand  cyclical  years^^.  The  former  is  the  more  im- 
probable^ as  they  had  neglected  opportunities  incomparably 
more  &vorable  for  accomplishing  something  even  alone: 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  the  remaining  part 
of  the  nation  might  determine  them  to  allow  a  few  more 
years  to  pass,  after  the  time  had  already  given  them  the 
right  of  gratifying  their  passion. 

Two  colonies  with  Latin  rights,  Sutrium  on  the  subse- 
quent Aurelian,  and  Nepete  on  the  later  Flaminian  road, 
both  little  more  than  a  day^s  march  from  the  city,  protected 
the  Roman  territory,  the  former  against  Volsinii,  the  latter 
against  the  Faliscans.  The  whole  united  force  of  the 
Etruscans  advanced  towards  Sutrium  before  438  (444); 
but  the  army  of  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius  protected  or  re- 
lieved the  fortress.  It  is  surprising,  that  a  consular  array, 
amounting  at  the  most  with  the  allies  to  20^000  men,  was 
sufficient  in  this  and  the  following  campaign  to  meet  the 
force  of  all  Etruria :  we  may  indeed  believe  Livy^  that  the 
Etruscans  were  superiour  in  numbers,  the  Bomans  in 
valour:  but  the  former  too  shewed  the  perseverance  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  pickt  and  were  accustomed  to  war. 
They  stood  in  the  field  at  sunrise  drawn  up  for  fighting, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Romans :  the  consul  ordered  his 
men  to  take  their  meal^  before  they  marcht  out.  Both 
armies  &ced  each  other  for  a  long  while,  before  either  side 
formed  the  resolution  of  opening  the  battle:  it  was  not  till 
after  midday  that  the  Etruscans  raised  the  war  cry.  Both 
sides  fought  with  equal  perseverance:  the  Romans  met  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  though  superiour  in  numbers, 


^^  1  have  said  above  (snch  a  remark  is  not  found  written  down), 
in  what  sense  I  leave  the  year  429  without  assigning  consuls  to  it,  as 
Dodwell  does.  In  reality  thirty-eight  years  had  not  elapst  from  the 
middle  of  404  to  the  same  season  in  442,  but  only  about  37^.  I  remark  by 
the  way  that  40  years,  the  time  for  which  truces  were  usually  concluded 
with  the  Etruscans,  are  as  cyclical  years  exactly  a  third  of  100  years  of  12 
months'  length. 
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with  their  first  lines^  and  when  the  reserre  took  their  place 
in  the  evening  and  attackt  with  fireeh  strength  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  wearied  out  by  the  whole  day's  fight,  the 
battle  ended,  but  still  indecisively.  Both  armies  retreated 
to  their  camps,  and  neither  felt  strong  enough  to  wish  for 
a  second  engagement:  on  that  bloody  day  more  of  the 
Etruscans  were  killed,  and  more  of  the  Romans  fiitally  and 
severely  wounded :  a  statement  worthy  of  notice  as  shew- 
ing the  difference  of  the  weapons,  with  which  the  fight  was 
conducted  on  the  two  sides. 

According  to  this  account,  which  is  supported  by 
Livy's  saying  nothing  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul,  it  is 
very  surprising  to  find  one  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  sus- 
picion,  that  their  author  was  deceived  by  &mily  fictions, 
is  increast  by  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  next 
campaign  439  (445)  was  opened.  For  the  Etruscans  be- 
sieged Sutrium,  and  Q.  Fabius  conducted  the  Boman 
army^  imdoubtedly  a  much  weaker  one^,  cautiously  to 
its  relief  by  roundabout  ways  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  fields.  Trusting 
to  their  superiority  in  numbers  the  Etruscans  hastened  to 
attack  him:  he  drew  up  his  troops  upon  the  hills,  where 
the  ground  itself  covered  with  stones  supplied  weapons 
against  the  enemy  approaching  carelessly^  and  allowed 
them  to  spare  their  arms.  When  the  prudent  use  which 
the  Romans  made  of  the  country  had  checkt  the  Etrus- 
cans and  placed  them  in  perplexity,  a  general  attack  sword 
in  hand  hurled  them  down  from  the  half  ascended  highths, 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  cut  ofi*  the  fugitives  from  their  road 
to  the  camp.  The  latter,  together  with  a  rich  booty,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Thirty-eight  standards  were 
taken,  and  many  thousand  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
fallen  or  been  made  prisoners. 

*^  Ut  loco  paacitatem  saorum  adjuvaret: — Etrusci— multitndinis  suae— 
immemores:  Lirf,  iz.  35.  TAy  Tufffi^mv  voAAaIs  wKlilhvw  ffw^fa^jtSwrm^  M 
rh  Xoirpiw  i  Diodonu,  zx.  35. 
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Now  wliaiever  ezaggeraUons  there  may  be  in  this  nar- 
ntiye,  it  must  be  acknowledgedi  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  lesemble  one  entirely  fictitious,  and  yet  Diodorus 
knows  nothing  of  this  battle,  but  informs  us,  that  Fabius 
idieved  Sutrium  by  invading  Etruria  by  a  different  road^^: 
and  this  undertaking  was  in  &ct  so  desperately  bold,  that 
the  senate  migkt  well  tremble  for  its  success,  and  try  erery 
thing  to  prevent  it.  The  Roman  and  the  independent  part 
of  Etruria  was  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Yiterbo, 
which  were  called  the  Ciminian  forest  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  this  coimtry,  abandoned  by  both  nations 
to  nature  as  neutral  ground  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
one  another,  like  that  which  forms  the  dry  military  frontier 
of  Croatia,  had  become  impassable  through  wild  vegetation 
and  n^lect  of  the  road,  so  that  a  defeated  army  might 
find  its  destruction  in  it.  But  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  Livy  fidls,  whenever  be  allows  his  ima« 
gination  to  make  up  the  image  of  by-gone  circumstances, 
when  he  states,  that  previous  to  Fabius  no  one,  not  even 
merchants,  had  past  through  this  forest,  and  that  it  could 
not  appear  credible  to  any  one,  that  a  person  should  have 
done  so^: — which  surely,  in  order  that  this  might  avert 
suapiciosL  £ix)m  the  Boman  spies,  would  necessarily  have 
bounded  the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  reach  it  by  any 
other  road  firom  the  side  of  Falerii.  Eighty  years  before, 
Baman  armies  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Volsinii,  and 
had  consequently  marcht  over  those  mountains:   at  a  still 


"*  He  oomparei  the  impassable  natnre  of  ihe  forest  with  that  of 
the  Gennan  ones,  saeh  as  they  had  been  a  short  time  before,  impass- 
aUe  and  fatl  of  hozroor  to  the  Bomans.  From  tins  passage  we  may- 
infer  with  gnat  certain^  when  he  wrote  the  ninth  book:  namely^ 
after  the  campaigns  of  Dmsos,  for  it  waa  only  throagh  them  that  the 
hoRoarB  of  the  German  forests  were  banisht,  until  they  returned 
after  the  defeat  of  Yarns.  He  was  then*  upwards  of  fifty  yean^  and 
i^iea  Jlionysiwpahliahthiiwarkyhe  had  not  yet  commenced  wilting  at; 
aO. 
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earlier  time  Roman  merchants  had  visited  the  fiur  near 
the  temple  of  Yoltumna:  it  is  however  perhaps  probable^ 
that  the  forest  did  not  grow  wild  till  afterwards,  when  the 
frontier  was  fixt  and  that  that  fiur  might  have  been  done 
away  with :  but  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  there  was 
no  communication  at  all  by  land  between  Etruria  and 
Borne  and  Latium^  nay  no  immediate  communication  be- 
tween Etruria  and  the  Faliscans?  There  must  have  been 
roads  for  mules,  and  those  not  a  few,  for  not  only  were  the 
Etruscans  able  to  appear  before  Sutrium,  which  they  could 
only  reach  through  the  mountain  forest,  but  Fabius  sends 
his  whole  baggage  before  him,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  a  road  for  this  purpose.  But  wherever 
such  roads  exist,  there  is  also  intercourse.  What  no  one 
could  have  expected,  was  the  presumption  of  leaving  a 
far  more  numerous  army  on  the  other  side  and  of  encamp- 
ing in  a  place,  where  the  loss  of  a  battle  became  complete 
destruction.  This  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Etruscans  according  to  Livy's  further  narrative  again  ap- 
peared before  Sutrium^  and  that  Fabius  returns  again 
undisturbed  through  this  awful  mountain  forest  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  raise  the  siege,  so  that  the  presump- 
tion, which  riskt  the  existence  of  an  army,  would  have 
been  nothing  but  a  common  plundering  expedition,  and 
that  he  offers  battle  here,  which  according  to  his  own 
statement  was  placed  by  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perusia, — makes  it  indeed  quite  evident,  that  the  simple 
narrative  of  Diodorus  is  the  correct  one,  though  it  is  true 
we  must  forego  all  the  more  minute  descriptions  in  it;  and 
that  Livy's  consists  in  repeating  tlie  same  events  by  com- 
bining entirely  different  accounts. 

The  presence  of  an  Etruscan  army  on  the  Boman  side 
of  the  mountain  is  also  adopted  in  Livy's  account  ^^:  after 
a  defeat  like  that  which  he  had  just  described,  the  victor, 

^  (Here  a  N.  B.  is  found  in  the  margin.  The  passage  alluded  to 
is  perhaps  Lit/,  iz.  37:  quontus  non  unqoam  antea  eserdtus  ad  Sutrium 
venic.) 
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Iiowever  strong  the  country  might  have  been,  would  still 
hayebeen  able  to  compel  the  other  party  to  a  complete 
retreat,  and  then  he  could  have  transferred  without  danger 
the  sufferings  of  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The 
case  was  different,  if  that  victory  was  only  a  partial  advan- 
tage over  a  body  of  troops  sent  ahead,  and  the  main  force 
of  the  Etruscans  did  not  abandon  the  siege  of  Sutrium :  to 
effect  this  by  a  diversion,  if  it  was  not  advisable  to  attack 
iar  superiour  numbers  within  their  ramparts,  was  the  idea 
of  a  general  like  Fabius,  whose  consciousness  of  his  powers 
freed  him  from  the  fetters  of  extreme  caution,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  as  a  general  rule  saved  Borne  from  great 
misfortunes,  since  she  was  obliged  to  trust  her  wars  to 
generals  of  inferior  talents  also. 

After  that  battle  he  continued  for  a  considerable  while 
in  the  field  opposed  to  the  Etruscans,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  senate,  since  the  formation 
of  an  army  of  reserve  was  necessary,  if  the  enemy  should 
disregard  the  devastation  of  their  country  and  march 
against  Rome  itself.  During  this  interval  he  sent  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  possest  a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage, in  disguise  through  Etruria,  in  order  to  soimd  the 
sentiments  of  the  Umbrian  people  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  those  whom  he  might  find  averse  to  the  Etruscans. 
But  this  envoy  found  every  where  such  a  disposition,  that 
he  did  not  disclose  himself  anywhere  till  he  arrived  among 
the  Camertians,  with  whose  senate  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  continued  to  exist,  till  all  the  Italicans  received 
the  Soman  franchise,  and  was  extremely  advantageous  to 
them^^:  nevertheless  they  only  pledged  themselves  to 
lend  their  assistance,  if  the  Bomans  should  advance  as  fiur 
as  their  territories. 

While  Q.  Fabius  was  expecting  the  return  of  his  en- 
voy, the  senate  must  have  forbidden  him  to  carry  his  plan 
into  effect,  and  he  must  have  refused  to  abandon  it :  for 


^  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  20.  (46.) 
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the  sending  of  five  legates  accompanied  by  two  tribunes  of 
the  people  to  compel  him  to  obedience,  was  such  an  extia* 
ordinary  measure,  that  we  are  left  without  doubt  to  con- 
clude that  it  had  been  preceded  by  milder  attempts:  die 
sending  of  the  tribunes  could  have  had  no  other  object  but 
that  of  arresting  him.  But  before  this  embassy  leacfat  the 
camp,  the  foibidden  imdertaking  had  been  ventured  upon 
and  could  not  be  altered.  About  the  first  watch  of  the 
night  Fabius  sent  away  all  his  baggage:  this  was  followed 
by  the  infantry:  he  himself  after  sunrise  led  the  cayalry 
towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
connoitering;  towards  evening  he  returned  to  his  camp  and 
reacht  before  dark  those  who  had  gone  ahead.  At  sunrise 
the  army  saw  the  rich  fields  of  Etruria  spread  before  it, 
for  many  years  uninjured,  and  where  no  one  had  antici- 
pated an  invasion  of  the  enemy:  the  booty  was  immense^®: 
the  country-people  called  out  by  the  nobles  and  formed  into 
troops,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devasta- 
tion: they  were  disperst  and  suffered  great  loss.  A  regu- 
lar army,  not  fix)m  the  Etruscan  cities  alone,  but  also  fix»m 
Umbria^  now  assembled  near  Perusia:  and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  movement  of  the  army  which  kept  Sutrium 
blockaded^  either  in  the  rear  of  the  Fabian  army  or  in  the 
direction  of  Some,  it  is  the  less  conceivable,  that  the  great- 
est part  should  not  have  marcht  to  this  very  point,  while  the 
troops  of  a  single  city  sufficed  to  keep  a  place  blockaded, 
which  was  of  no  great  importance.  Some  of  ihe  annals, 
which  Livy  had  before  him,  agree  with  Diodoros  in  placing 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
rusia: but  we  can  hardly  be  permitted  to  imderstand  his 
expressions  literally,  according  to  which  it  would  appear, 
as  if  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium,  whither  Q. 

^  Diodonu^  xx.  85.  flays,  tlukfc  he  laid  waste  Upper  Btnuia:  hk 
«77f  r«9  bii6pmv  x^P^  ewt/jifiakiiin  it  is  probable  that  'O/ifipSicmv 
should  be  read  here:  compare  44.  Iq  this  case  the  Bomans  would 
have  marcht  into  the  territory  of  Penuia  throvgh  that  of  Ameria  and 
Tadar. 
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Fabiua  had  retarned,  had  been  transferred  to  the  battle  of 
Peruaiay  which  had  been  mentioned  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  former.^^  ^Ay>  this  account  sounds  so 
fabulous,  that  one  would  scarcely  like  to  repeat  it,  if  it 
expressly  rrferred  to  the  battle  of  Perusia,  which  certainly 
fbrms  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  For  when  Borne  was  anxiously  expecting  the 
result  of  the  war  in  Etniria,  since  a  second  army  had  at  the 
same  time  been  defeated  in  Samnium  and  was  kept  en- 
dosed,  and  when,  if  the  reserve-legions  had  been  sent  into 
Samnium  in  order  to  meet  the  more  pressing  danger,  it 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  means  of  saving  the  remaina 
of  an  army  defeated  in  Etruiia,  it  received  intelligence  of 
a  complete  victory,  and  that  the  three  principal  towns, 
Peruaa,  Cortona  and  Arretium  begged  for  peace  and  al* 
lianoe :  to  these  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  granted. 

The  annals  have  in  their  way  paid  sufficient  homage 
to  the  iame  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius  by  the  enormous 
smnbers  of  the  enemy,  which  they  report  to  have  been 
dain  and  taken  prisoners;  the  oldest  Boman  historian  be* 
longed  to  his  house;  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
really  historical  of  the  deeds  of  the  man,  whom  his  contem- 
poraries justly  called  the  Greatest.  There  is  especially  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign  the  worst  of  all  perplexing 
harmonies,  the  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  of  accoimts  which  are  entirely  diffe* 
rent;  and  this  too  is  done  so  badly,  that  one  may  boldly 
judge,  that  the  victory  of  Perusia,  which  Livy  describes  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign^,  and  after  which  this  city  sub- 
mitted to  receive  a  Roman  garrison  and  the  Etruscans 
sought  peace,  is  no  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  such 
annals,  as  did  not  know  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium,  proba- 
bly, as  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  by  Fabius 
Pictor  himself. 

«i  Earn  tain  clanm  pogiuun-*ad  Peratiiiin  pagnatam  qtiidam  auctoret 
mot.  IZ.37. 
••x.40. 
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It  might  indeed  be  suspected,  that  the  battle  at  lake 
Vadimo,  which  Livy  places  between  the  two,  is  likewise 
only  a  repetition,  since  Diodorus  in  truth  knows  nothing 
of  it,  but  mentions  after  the  peace  with  the  three  eastern 
towns,  the  taking  of  Castula,  a  place,  which  has  otherwise 
become  unknown,  like  so  many  of  the  Etruscan  country* 
towns,  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Sutrium.  As  howerer  the  western  towns  had  not 
yet  laid  down  their  arms^S  there  is  no  internal  impro- 
bability to  prevent  our  allowing  the  reality  of  the  battle 
from  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Livy.  According  to  his 
account  Etruria  had  never  raised  such  a  numerous  and 
select  army  against  the  Romans,  and  curses  and  capital 
punishments  were  as  much  used  to  compel  them  to  re- 
main imder  the  standards  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
as  they  had  been  to  assemble  them  at  first.^     This  army 


*'  Those  in  the  east  were  threatened  by  the  Gauls,  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  allowed  snch  a  moment  to  pass  by  without  availing  themselves  o^ 
it:  and  the  internal  disturbances  at  Arretium  (x.  3.  5),  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  led  them  to  seek  the  interference  of  the  Bomans,  betray,  that  their 
internal  condition  was  rotten. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  a  lex  sacrata  in  war:  but  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  quum  vir  vintm  legisget^  is  not  so  clear; 
but  the  best  explanation  of  it  probably  is,  that  the  generals  first 
called  out  a  number  of  the  most  trustworthy,  and  that  each  of  these 
selected  one  known  to  him,  and  so  on. — One  is  weary  of  pointing  oat 
the  inconsistencies,  which  the  Boman  historian  passes  over  care- 
lessly: here  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  glaring.  After  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  lost  60,000  men  at  Sutrium — consequently 
not  less  than  100,000  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign — ^and  after 
the  three  largest  towns  had  withdrawn,  they  raise  a  more  numerous 
army  than  ever:  consequently  not  less  than  100,000  men  irom  a 
country,  which,  after  the  separation  of  the  three  towns,  was  much 
smaller  than  modem  Tuscany,  and  which,  excluding  the  eastern 
towns  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amo,  then  a  marsh,  contained  a 
population  surely  infinitely  below  the  million,  which  is  abont  the 
population  of  modem  Tuscany.  Such  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
not  inferiour  to  the  Bomans  in  resolution  and  perseverance,  is  then 
said  to  have  been  beaten  and  destroyed  by  a  consular  army  which 
<could  scarcely  have  amounted  to  10,000  men  at  the   end  of  the  cam- 
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met  the  Bomans  near  lake  Yadimo,  a  gulphureous  piece 
of  water,  which  fills  a  crater  that  has  sunk  down^  on  the 
road  from  Falerii  to  Perusia,  and  on  the  shores  of  which 
nearly  thirty  years  later  the  battle  was  fought,  which  made 
Etruria  subject  to  Rome.  Here  the  army  of  the  western 
towns  might  certainly  have  met  the  Roman  one  returning 
to  relieve  Sutriiun,  and  have  defeated  the  Umbrians,  be* 
fore  they  could  effect  their  union.  This  battle  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  with  such  obstinacy,  that  after  the  troops 
of  reserve  were  exhausted  on  both  sides,  the  Roman 
knights  mixt  in  the  ranks  of  the  in&ntry  and  thus  at  last 
decided  the  battle. 

After  such  a  glorious  campaign  Q.  Fabius  had  the, 
most  brilliant  triumph^  and  was  exempted  from  the  law, 
that  he  might  be  elected  again  for  the  next  year.  From 
the  statement  in  the  Fasti,  that  he  triumpht  on  the  ides 
of  November  as  proconsul,  we  see  that  the  elections  were 
held  in  that  year  by  interrexes,  that  the  consular  year  had 
ended  before  the  middle  of  November,  and  that  from  those 
elections,  until  new  interreigns  again  pusht  the  commence- 
ment still  forwarder,  it  did  not  begin  till  after  the  day 
of  his  triumph,  probably  on  the  first  of  December. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  439  (445)  no  army  of  the 
confederates  seems  to  have  been  collected:  the  Tarquinians 
obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years:  and  after  a  few  fortified 
places  had  been  taken  in  the  Volsinian  territory,  all  the 
other  Etruscan  people  purchast  truce  for  a  year  by  giving 
pay  and  clothing  to  the  Roman  army.  Either  the  consul 
Decius  had  now  disbanded  the  army,  and  the  troops,  which 
he  kept  assembled  between  Rome  and  Tusculum,  had 
been  hastily  collected,  when  the  Umbrians  threatened  to 
attack  Rome  itself,  or  they  mistrusted  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  Etruscans,  for  Q.  Fabius  received  orders  to 
lead  his  army  out  of  Samnium  against  the  enemy^  who  still 

paign:  and  the  yictors  after  such  a  day  are  said  to  have  gained  even 
another  hatHe:  nay,  wonid  have  been  strong  enough,  to  take  the 
extremely  strong  fortress  of  Femsia,  if  it  had  not  snrrenderedl 
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remained  from  the  Etruscan  war.  The  Umbrians  sub- 
mitted with  unexampled  cowardice:  but  it  is  in  truth  in- 
credible and  sounds  like  a  fairy-tale,  when  we  are  told,  that 
after  being  drawn  up  in  battle-arraj  they  allowed  them- 
aelTes  to  be  run  down  by  the  Romans  and  led  away  pri- 
soners, without  making  any  resistance.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  quite  certain,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
Umbrian  people  submitted,  though  they  probably  did  not 
yet  become  permanently  subject  to  Borne:  this  protec* 
torate  would  have  compdled  Rome  to  engage  in  wars  with 
the  Gauls.  The  Ocriculanians,  to  whom  an  alliance  was 
granted,  seem  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  only 
people  that  formed  a  permanent  relation  with  Rome:  the 
situation  of  their  town  rendered  them  important  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  Livy  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
the  Etruscans  for  the  next  six  years;  it  therefore  appears, 
that  the  truce  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  each  time 
undoubtedly  at  the  price  of  new  payments  and  supplies: 
and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  after  the  transitory  hos- 
tilities of  the  year  445  (451),  only  a  two  years'  truce,  pur- 
cfaast  by  a  year's  pay  and  provisions  for  two  months,  is 
again  agreed  upon,  instead  of  an  indefinite  peace  or  one 
concluded  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  year  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Arretinians,  where 
the  Cilnian  house  lived  in  exile,  called  a  Roman  army  into 
those  distant  regions,  and  that  the  exiles  were  led  back  by 
the  Romans.  It  seems  that  even  as  early  as  this  Rome 
ruled  over  the  Italian  allies  through  the  influence  of  the 
Optimates,  while  the  people  was  alwap  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  the  counsels,  which  tempted  it  to  try  to  shake  off 
the  dominion:  even  when  this  might  lead  to  greater  op- 
pression and  ruin.  Some  annals  confined  the  object  of 
the  Roman  campaign  to  this  armed  mediation:  a  dictator 
had  however  been  appointed,  and  the  Fasti,  which  recorded 
his  triimiph,  agree  with  those  accounts,  which  assigned  to 
this  war  hard-fought  battles  and  a  brilliant  victory.  But 
what  readw  would  recollect  the  particulais  of  such  battles, 
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if  the  Iiistorian,  who  undertakes  to  represent  Roman  hia* 
tozy  with  very  different  objects  from  what  was  the  case 
eighteen  himdred  years  ago^  should  give  an  abridgment  of 
a  narrative,  which  rests  on  no  certain  foundation  in  any 
single  point?  What  is  unavoidable  in  a  great  and  con- 
nected war  like  that  with  the  Samnites,  and  may  furnish 
us  with  results,  would  be  quite  useless  in  isolated  occur* 
rencies.  It  is  however  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Boman  army  penetrates  now  into  the  territory  of  Bu« 
sellae;  consequently  the  Tarquinians  allowed  them  a  free 
and  safe  passage  conformably  to  the  peace. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  new  truce  the  Umbrian 
Nequinum,  ntuated  on  a  steep  and  inaccessible  hill,  was 
betrayed  to  the  Bomans  in  447  (453)  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  blockade.  The  title  of  the  triumph  celebrated 
after  this  important  conquest  mentions  the  Samnites  also, 
which  indicates,  that  Samnites,  enlisted  at  least  apparently 
without  the  participation  of  their  government, — ^which  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  for  any  forein  service, — 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  an  extremely  strong  town,  the 
loss  of  which  rendered  almost  impossible  the  communica- 
tion between  Samnium,  Umbria  and  Etruria,  which  had 
already  become  so  very  difficult,  and  made  it  such  that 
nothing  but  rashness  would  attempt  it.  With  this  view 
Some  sent  a  colony  into  the  conquered  town,  which 
changed  its  name  into  Namia. 

New  swarms  of  Gauls  continued  to  leave  their  mother- 
country  and  march  from  time  to  time  over  the  Alps;  and 
as  happened  during  the  age  of  the  German  migrations, 
they  were  almost  as  formidable  to  their  kinsmen  already 
settled  in  the  country,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  to  the 
old  inhabitants;  for  they  demanded  to  be  received  and  to 
have  a  share  in  the  land.  The  Cisalpinians  induced  such 
a  host  in  447  (453]  by  presents  and  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance, to  seek  new  homes  and  to  march  towards  Etruria:  in 
like  nuumer,  the  threatened  Etruscans  tiumed  the  storm 
from  themselves  against  Bome,  although  a  peace  had  ez- 
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isted  between  the  republic  and  the  Cisalpinians  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Romans  were  still  afraid  of  meeting  the 
Gauls  in  the  open  field,  although  they  had  no  other  ene- 
mies at  the  time.  The  Roman  territory,  at  least  the  coun- 
try of  the  Roman  subjects,  was  laid  waste  with  impunity, 
and  the  Gauls  returned  across  the  Apennines  laden  with 
rich  booty.  But  here  quarrels  arose  respecting  its  distri- 
bution, in  which  they  destroyed  one  another.  This  is  the 
account  given  by  Polybius^^  of  these  occurrences,  an  older 
and  incomparably  more  trustworthy  authority  than  most  of 
the  annalists,  whom  Liyy  usually  follows,  and  after  whose 
example  he  is  probably  silent  in  this  case  too  respecting 
the  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory.  The  Etruscans 
according  to  him  bought  off  the  Gauls,  but  were  cheated 
by  them  of  the  gold  with  which  they  had  intended  to  hire 
their  assistance  against  the  Romans.  The  ravages  sufiered 
by  the  Romans  were  revenged  in  the  same  year  by  their 
laying  waste  the  open  country  and  villages  of  Etruria.  In 
the  following  year  448  (454)  the  third  Samnite  war  b^an; 
which  is  so  united  with  the  Etruscan  in  its  most  import- 
ant occurrences,  that  the  history  of  the  two  cannot  be 
separated. 

•*  n.  19. 
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INTERNAL  HISTOEY  FROM  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE  DOWN  TO  THE  THIRD 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


^8  Capua  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  it  may  be 
comprised  in  the  internal  history.  Wardens  (prae/ecti)  had 
been  sent  thither*^*  from  the  year  431  (436),  and  the 
pi-etor  L.  Furius  composed  laws  for  the  city.  Livy,  who 
relates  this,  adds,  that  the  Campanians  had  requested  both, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  internal  disturbances,  which  had  worn 
out  their  state.  But  the  commentators  have  been  justly 
surprised,  how  a  magistrate  under  the  Oscan  name  of 
Meddix  tuticus  could  have  afterwards  been  at  t]ie  head 
of  the  Campanian  republic:  and  we  may  remark  in  addi- 
tion,  that  the  dignity  and  estimation,  which  Capua  enjoyed 
down  to  the  war  with  Hannibal^  exclude  every  thought  of 
this  city  having  been  degraded  to  the  most  complete  state 
of  subjection.  But  since  brief  statements  of  this  kind  can 
least  of  all  be  rejected  as  fictitious,  it  remains  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  understand  them.  That  a  magistrate  of  a 
city  which  was  most  friendly  to  it,  should  have  been  called 
to  legislate,  would  have  been  something  quite  common. 
When  confiision   prevailed    in  their  domestic  affairs,  the 

•*  Livy,  IX.  20.  The  reading  of  the  good,  nay  of  almost  all  ma- 
nuscripts, Capuam  instead  of  Capuae,  is  approved  of  by  Gronovius, 
and  is  unquestionably  correct:  Drakenburch  has  rejected  it  on  totally  false 
grounds. 

VOL.  IIL  U 
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nations  of  antiquity  thought  of  any  thing  rather  than  of 
expecting  relief  from  the  collective  deliberation  of  legidative 
assemblies,  nay  the  idea  would  have  appeared  to  them  sense- 
less; and  that  Capua  was  suffenag  from  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions, is  rendered  probable  by  the  division  between  the 
nobility  and  commonalty  in  the  Latin  war.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  prefisct  too  mi^t  only  be  a  temporary 
measure,  desired  by  the  Roman  party  itself,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  success  of  thdr  adversanes  during  the  Samnite 
war,  but  who  nevertheless  realised  their  inconsiderate 
wishes  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  it  is  still  more  pro- 
bable, that  even  if  the  Roman  pretor  gave  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  the  nomination  of  the  prefects  belonged 
to  the  Campanians  themselves,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  constitution. 

Considering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falemian  dis- 
trict, which  was  distributed  among  plebeians,  considering 
the  many  kinds  of  intercourse,  which  the  connubium  and 
the  commercium  must  have  produced  in  the  city  of  Capua 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  industry^  nay  in  all  the  CampaniaB 
towns,  considering  too  the  partiality  of  the  Bomans  for 
uMiry,  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  Roman 
citizens  settled  permanently  in  Campania^  as  was  sub- 
sequently the  case  in  the  provinces*  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  such  persons  being  obliged  to  bring 
their  cases  against  natives  before  a  Campanian  magistrate: 
the  case  was  however  worse,  when  a  native  accused  such 
an  one  before  a  magistrate  of  his  own  nation^  since  the 
foreiner  is  likely  to  suffer  injustice;  but  that  a  Quirite 
should  have  accused  another  before  a  magistrate  of  an 
isopolite  state,  could  evidently  not  be  allowed.  This 
want  of  a  real  judicial  authority  was  however  probably 
not  nearly  so  great  an  evil,  as  that  all  legal  transactions, 
which  proceeded  from  a  Roman  magistrate,  cotild  not  take 
place  at  all.  Such  an  urgent  want  must  have  been  sup- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in  the  provinces:  and  how 
this  was  done,  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  this  state- 
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ment  of  Livy  with  a  well  known  passage  of  Festiis.*^*  The 
people  elected  prefects^  every  year,  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion at  Capua,  Cuma  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns,-^ 
that  is,  for  the  collective  body  of  Roman  citizens  dwelling 
or  sojourning  in  each,  which  was  certainly  called  conventus, 
as  in  the  provinces,  and  formed  a  community.  That  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  here  of  the  condition  of  Capua, 
which  commenced  after  the  revolt,  when  the  whole 
Campanian  commonwealth  was  destroyed,  is  proved  by 
Cuma  too  being  among  the  ten  towns  w,  whose  fidelity 
secured  for  it  all  its  rights^  and  also  Puteoli,  which 
became  a  colony  after  the  war  with  Hannibal.  The 
admixture  of  errour  in  Festus's  own  view  cannot  mislead 
us.  Here,  as  with  regard  to  the  wardens  appointed  by  the 
pretor,  an  earlier  period  previous  to  that  war  is  meant: 
nay  the  prefect  at  Capua  ^  surely  became  a  magistrate  for 
the  whole  population  from  the  circumstance,  that  there 
was  no  other  Campanian  magistracy. 

It  is  probable  that  these  corporations  issued  the  coins 
with  the  inscription  Ramanom^^  since  Campania  is  acknow- 
ledged both  from  the  coinage  and  the  execution  to  be  the 
country  where  they  were  struck;  in  the  same  manner  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  evident,  that  they  are  more 
ancient  than  the  silver-coinage  at  Rome. 

Now  since  Capua  revolted  in  the  following  year,  strong 
suspicions  must  have  prevailed,  that  the  conspirators  had 
accomplices  in  Rome  itself,  or  at  least  protectors  on  ac- 
count of  the  intermarriages  of  the  high  nobility  in  the  two 
cities:  for  the  dictator  C.  Maenius  was  commissioned  gene- 
rally to  enquire  into  any  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the 

^*^  8.  T.  pxaefectarae. 

"  The  nnmber  in  FeBtuis  incurably  oormpt. 

^  (In  the  margin:  N.B.  Formiae, Fundi,  Anagnia,  Frusiiio.) 

••  lAvj,  xm.  16. 

*^  From  the  nominative  Romas ;  as  Campos  instead  of  Cam* 
panus,  (Over  the  word  coins  there  is  a  N.Bu  Compare  MuUcr'tt 
Etnuker,  i.  34.  note  76.) 
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republic,  though  the  jurisdiction  was  surely  still  preserved 
for  the  people.  But  the  nation  must  at  that  time  have 
been  internally  in  a  distracted  state,  since  a  long  and 
exhausting  war  always  produces  corruption,  carries  away 
the  best,  enriches  the  unworthiest,  and  reduces  every 
thing  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  We  can  perceive  party 
spirit  in  the  hostility  between  L.  Papiriua  Cursor  and  Q. 
Fabius:  and  Livy  himself  intimates,  that  the  nobles  car- 
ried on  intrigues  and  entered  into  illegal  conspiracies 
to  decide  the  elections.  These  transgressions  were  fo- 
rein  to  the  old  feuds  of  the  estates:  and  the  nobility 
of  the  one  was  not  less  guilty  than  that  of  the  otlier: 
pure  minds  in  both  were  equally  inclined  to  combat  the 
evil.  The  dictator  was  a  plebeian;  the  friend  whom  he 
chose  for  his  master  of  the  horse,  M,  Foslius,  was  a  pa- 
trician: both  equally  blameless.**  Both  conducted  their 
enquiries  without  sparing  and  without  fear  of  man.  The 
number  of  the  accused  increast  only  too  much,  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  with  what  hope  they  could  have  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes  against  a  dictator:  they 
might  however  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cuted persons,  and  not  have  been  afraid  of  accusing 
those  who  brought  their  intrigues  to  light,  that  other  en- 
quirers might  bring  them  also  before  the  court  as  guilty 
of  the  same  offense,  if  offense  it  was.  The  dictator  and 
his  friend  now  laid  down  their  dignity  and  demanded 
of  the  consids    a  trial,  which   declared  their  innocence; 

^^  Let  no  one  call  it  a  love  of  censuring  the  weaknesses  of  livy,  when  I 
refute  his  making  C.  Maenius  accuse  the  patricians;  bat  it  is  in  truth  a 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  prejudices  like  those  which  we  haye 
witnessed  from  our  childhood,  in  which  the  accusations  sometimes  prerall 
against  one  and  sometimes  against  the  other  order,  that  the  writer 
who  has  plainly  declared  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  orders  is  per- 
fection, and  has  exprest  liimself  against  the  person  who  idlj  and, 
shortsightedly  opposed  this  equilibrium  after  it  had  been  attained,  should 
defend  the  same  person  against  a  literary  attack,  harmless  though  it  be, 
but  which,  if  it  had  in  reality  existed  in  the  mind,  would  but  too  soon  haye 
destroyed  that  equilibrium. 
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perhaps  they  wisht  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  enquiries, 
which  extended  without  limits,  and  which  during  the  time 
of  such  a  heavy  war  necessarily  produced  more  mischief 
than  good.  Among  those  that  were  accused  and  acquitted, 
was  Q.  Publilius  Philo  also,  whose  repeated  consul- 
ships were  deserved  and  of  advantage  to  his  country,  but 
probably  not  due  to  merit  alone  nor  to  the  general  necessities. 
Livy  relates,  that  the  investigations,  which  were  begun 
with  great  zeal,  were  undertaken  in  vain  against  those 
who  stood  high  in  the  nation,  and  gradually  sunk  down 
to  persons  less  and  less  important,  till  they  died  away 
imperceptibly:  he  adds  that  intrigues  and  conspiracies 
acted  too  powerfully  against  the  endeavours  to  discover 
and  pimish  them.  A  statement,  which  may  be  considered 
more  certain  than  almost  every  thing  which  he  relates  of 
the  wars,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  contained  in 
the  annals,  or  if  he  found  it  in  the  later  ones,  perhaps  in 
Macer,  was  revealed  by  the  fate  of  the  Mamilian  andVarian 
rogations. 

The  alteration  in  the  old  laws  of  debt,  which  Livy  relates 
under  the  year  424  (429),  probably  belongs,  as  has  been 
conjectured  long  ago,  to  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius 
Libo,  whose  consulship  in  that  year  may  easily  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  mistake,  Besides  the  passage  of  Varro^* 
already  quoted  by  Sigonius,  which  can  be  emended  with 
sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  all  the  corruptions  in 
the  manuscript,  two  narratives  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  which  derived  the  misfortune  of  the  impoverisht 
youth  from  the  disgrace  of  Caudium,  attest  that  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  placed  this  advance  of  plebeian  liberty  after 
the  consulship  of  Poetelius.* 

In  this  period,  in  which  the  events  continue  to  be  almost 
entirely  uncertain,  Roman  history  still  acquires  sufficient 
distinctness  and  minuteness,  to  allow  us  to  discern  the  per- 

*^  De  Ling.  Lat.  vii.  5.  (vi.  p.  101.) 
'  Compare  above,  p.  156. 
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sonal  character  of  more  than  one  man,  as  in  contemporary 
history,  which  almost  always  admits  a  just  and  decisiTe 
opinion  upon  the  whole  character  of  an  important  man, 
though  it  is  exposed  to  a  false  judgement  in  particular  cases. 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Blind  from  the 
misfortune  which  hefell  him  in  his  old  age,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  century- 
He  has  to  thank  the  inflexibility  of  his  counsel  when 
Pyrrhus  offered  peace,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  best 
citizens  of  later  times  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  He  has 
also  to  thank  the  great  works  he  undeitook,  that  he  is 
known  by  thousands  at  least  vaguely,  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  others  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
those  only  by  solitary  features  which  have  past  into  books 
of  general  circulation,  while  they  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  same  time  and  order,  and  to 
whom  Rome  owed  her  welfare  in  peace  and  war,  Q.  Fabius, 
A  character  like  his  would  not  be  surprising  in  Greek  his- 
tory; but  in  that  of  Eome,  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
good  old  time,  it  is  very  strange^  as  well  as  mysterious  by 
its  contradictions ;  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  striving 
after  tyranny  at  Rome,  which  might  elsewhere  indeed 
attempt  the  opposite  ways,  on  which  he  appears  at  different 
times.  It  belongs  in  truth  to  Rome's  most  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  that  the  great  things  which  he  undertook 
produced  lasting  advantage,  and  that  the  evil  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him  was  frustrated  by  better  citizens,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  question  whether  his  existence  was  again 
or  a  curse :  while  in  the  history  of  other  nations  men  of 
extraordinary  mental  powers  have  oflen  been  led  by 
accident,  nay  have  been  driven,  to  be  only  the  evil  demons 
of  their  country, 

In^the  year  436  (442)  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
censor  with  C.  Plan  tins,  without  having  been  consul  previ- 
ously :  certainly  a  very  unusual  case,  though  on  account  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Fasti,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  was  imprecedented,  especially  since  the  pretorship  and 
the  curule  cJileship  were  then  held  in  far  higher  estimation 
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&an  afterwards.  Now  if  the  cause  of  this  unusual  case 
may  hare  been  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate  to  Appius,  which,  though  it  had  long  lost  the 
right  of  a  preliminary  decision,  could  prevent  his  election  to 
the  consulship  by  personal  influence,  nay  even  by  the  con- 
sul or  whoever  presided  in  his  place  at  the  election  directly 
revising  to  take  votes  for  hiro,  it  would  thus  be  explained 
at  once,  how  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to  him  of  in- 
sulting the  senators  by  excluding  his  personal  enemies  and 
admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen.  Since  the  veto  in  every 
college  decided  the  question  when  opinions  were  divided^ 
G.  Plautius  migbt  have  legally  annulled  this  mischievous 
proceeding;  and  since  the  new  list  was  not  recognised  at 
all,  it  might  only  have  been,  that  the  veto  exercised  by  him 
was  overlookt  in  history,  if  it  were  not  stated^  that  he  laid 
down  hia  office  from  shame^  which  perhaps  indicates  a  weak 
character,  that  allowed  itself  to  be  overborne  by  insolence 
and  was  only  anxious  to  screen  its  own  honour. 

Now  when  this  mischief  was  frustrated,  since  the  tri- 
bunes were  unanimous  in  fitvour  of  the  consuls  and  the 
existing  senate, — for  it  was  not  a  question  relating  to  anti- 
quated claims  of  rank,  but  one  affecting  the  authority  and 
the  existence  of  the  government  and  the  aristocracy  of  both 
orders*'', — and  when  the  weakness  of  C.  Plautius  had 
removed  all  legal  obstacles,  Appius,  now  sole  censor,  ap- 
plied himself  to  an  undertaking,  which  was  no  longer 
merely  an  insult  like  his  former  election  of  senators,  but 
produced  a  real  radical  change  in  the  state. 

It  is  clear  even  from  the  custom  of  the  Fasti,  in  which 
both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  are  mentioned,  and 
&om  the  well-known  statement,  tha^t  the  sons  of  freedmen 
were  formerly  comprised  with  them  in  the  class  of  the 
libertini,  that  two  free  ancestors,  just  as  much  as  landed 
property  or  at  least  an  agricultural  occupation,  and  not 
carrying  on  commerce  and  a  handicraft^  formed  the  con- 
ditions by  which  persons  had  the  right  of  belonging  to  the 
**'  (In  the  margin  of  the  maniucript  there  is  a  N.B.) 
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plebeian  order.  That  a  municeps,  who  proved  that  he 
possest  these  qualifications,  might  demand  to  be  registered 
in  a  tribe,  is  extremely  probable;  that  when  new  tribes 
were  formed,  only  those  were  registered  in  them  according 
to  the  same  conditions,  who  would  have  belonged  to  the 
plebs,  if  they  had  been  old  citizens,  cannot  admit  of  doubt ; 
the  others  also  became  citizens,  but  only  erarians.  It  is 
further  clear,  that  the  libertini  had  just  as  little  share  as 
the  other  erarians  in  the  rights  granted  to  the  plebe,  and 
that  the  latter  jealously  defended  tliem  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  those  that  had  no  claims.  By  this  very  circum- 
stance the  extension  of  the  constitution  became  an  unmixt 
good  for  the  commonwealth,  and  however  much  one  may 
censure  the  narrowminded  selfishness  which  excludes  others 
from  the  same  rights  that  one  has  gained  for  oneself,  still 
the  most  salutary  dam  was  raised  against  an  unbridled 
popular  rule,  and  an  aristocracy  of  freemen  became  establisht 
along  with  that  of  the  nobles. 

Such  was  the  general  rule;  but  the  power  of  the  censors 
to  register  persons  in  the  tribes  and  to  strike  them  out,  as 
well  as  in  the  knighthood  and  in  the  senate,  was  surely  not 
so  limited  as  to  oblige  them  to  refuse  absolutely  to  a  worthy 
libertinus  the  plebeian  honours,  provided  he  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  which  he  had  in  his  power :  that  is,  if  he  re- 
nounced the  calling  of  his  order  and  proved  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  quiritarian  landed  property.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
that  even  these  limitations  were  establisht  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  custom,  and  that  the  legal 
arrangement  was  framed  in  as  general  a  way  and  with 
merely  a  moral  view,  as  for  the  senate :  consequently  it  was 
those  who  deserved  it  that  were  to  be  honoured  thus;  for 
if  Appius  had  broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  punisht  sooner  or  later. 

That  persons  were  obliged,  even  after  the  innovation 
of  Appius,  to  renounce  trade,  which  was  considered  ignoble, 
in  order  to  lay  claim  to  the  plebeian  honours,  is  shewn 
by  the  example  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  was  only  admitted  as 
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eligible  to  the  edileship,  when  he  had  declared  upon  oath 
that  he  would  give  up  his  business  as  a  notary  ^^:  and  this 
calling,  according  to  what  Livy  relates  from  Macer,  was 
quite  as  insuperable  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  lower 
magistracies. 

The  erarians  and  the  libertini,  who  were  comprised  in 
them,  were  by  no.  means  a  mob  destitute  of  organisation, 
but  they  too  were  united  in  guilds,  in  which  they 
exercised  and  enjoyed  honours  peculiar  to  their  body,  with 
tlie  hope  of  acquiring  by  merit  even  the  higher  plebeian 
honour^;  and  acquiescing  in  the  prospect  of  its  being 
open  to  their  posterity,  if  they  were  willing  to  exchange 
more  lucrative  gains  and  a  life  free  from  danger  for  the  ple- 
beian iron  of  the  plough  and  the  sword.^  Along  with  this 
they  shared  in  the  right  of  election,  though  they  were  not 
eligible  themselves^  but  as  a  great  part  of  their  property 
was  not  talcen  into  account,  they  ranked  in  lower  classes 
than  a  plebeian,  who  had  an  equal  fortune.  That  they 
voted  in  the  centuries,  the  most  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  cannot  be  rendered  improbable  by  their 
being  excluded  from  military  service  except  when  a  gene- 
ral levy  was  ordained.  For  when  for  example  a  soldier 
in  each  century  was  taken  for  the  hastates  from  each 
tribe,  the  citizens  of  the  same  century,  who  belonged  to 
no  tribe,  were  still  not  taken.  And  now  that  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries  were  convoked  less  and  less  frequently,  the 
easier  course  was  more  commonly  adopted,  for  the  tribunes 
to  propose  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  plebs  in  the  tribes.  Thus  the  centuries  lost  much  of 
the  importance  of  their  share  in  the  soverainty;  in  addition 
to  which  the  elections  to  the  newly  created  offices,  with  the 

*>*  Livy,  IX.  46;  Qcllius,  vi.  9. 

*  (In  the  margin:  N.B.  N.B.) 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  at  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Athena^ 
rewarded  mnnificent  liberality :  without  the  orators  we  should  not  know 
Irhat  was  done  at  Athens  in  this  way  either.  At  Rome  the  instance  o« 
Tarratia  is  well  known:  GcUius,  vi.  7. 
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sole  ezo^Cioa  of  the  pretoTahip,  weie  entmstcd  to  the 
tribes  mod  not  to  the  oeiitiuie&  Another  relation,  in  which 
thqr  were  mixt  and  stood  on  sn  eqiulitjr  with  the  citizens 
of  the  higher  order,  if  not  with  the  patricians  themselves, 
was  that  o(  pagmu  and  wumiam^  a  division  which  was 
analogous  to  the  Attic  demes,  and  lefened  to  the  land  and 
the  habitation.  The  momtet  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
seven  hiUs,  and,  stangely  enough  contain  under  this  name 
even  the  vaUey  of  the  Subura;  they  are  almost  without 
doubt  a  division  of  the  part  endoeed  in  the  Servian  pome- 
rium,  which  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  forti6ed  en- 
closure,*'^ 

The  ancient  guilds  were  nine  in  number^:  pipers,  gold- 
smiths^ carpenters,  dyers,  curriers,  tanners,  coppersmiths, 
potters  and  other  artizans  together.  That  each  as  a  true 
corporation  had  its  presidents,  property  and  special  religi- 
ous rites,  may  be  asserted  with  perfect  certainty  firom  the 
examples  of  later  times:  the  institution  of  them  belonged 
to  the  remotest  times  and  was  therefore  ascribed  to  Numa. 
But  even  in  very  ancient  times  there  were  certainly  other 
trades  also  united  in  guilds,  such  as  the  bankers,  merchants, 
watermen  of  the  river,  and  butchers;  the  most  respectable 
of  all  however  was  that  of  the  notaries  or  acrt&ie,  all 
libertini,  so  that,  as  has  been  already  remarkt,  plebeian 
honours  were  incompatible  with  this  calling. 

The  art  of  writing,  which  is  at  the  present  day  still  very 
general  in  the  East,  was  certainly  not  uncommon  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  it  was 
only  Implied  to  the  wants  of  ordinary  life,  to  which  even  the 
scanty  records  of  historical  matters  belonged;  for  literature 
it  was  scarcely  employed  at  all.    But  in  public  business  at 

^  (Compare  VoL  i.  note  931.) 

'  Plutarch,  Numa,  p.  71.  D.  Here  also  the  nmnber  three  appears.  The 
time  ii  periiapi  already  come,  when  it  is  soperflaoas  to  point  out  what  a 
great  miMake  a  penon  makes  in  seeing  in  the  guilds,  to  which  no  Quirite 
and  still  less  a  patrician  could  belong,  a  means  of  breaking  up  the  eariiest 
tribes  into  snbdiyisions. 
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Borne  there  was  a  gre^t  deal  of  detailed  writing;  the  custom 
of  making  literal  records  of  judicial  and  administrative 
transactions,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  extant  as  acia^ 
was  certainly  derived  from  very  ancient  times:  aU  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  registered;  the  ordinances 
written  down  in  due  form :  the  pretorian  transactions  were 
certainly  not  entrusted  to  memory  alone:  the  census  by 
itself  occasioned  an  immense  quantity  of  writing;  the  whole 
management  of  the  finances  and  the  questorship  still  more. 
With  all  this  no  son  of  a  free-bom  Boman  had  anything  to 
do;  it  belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  notaries,  except  so  far 
as  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose  were  employed  therein,  who 
however  after  their  manumission  probably  purchast  their 
admission  into  the  close  guilds.  Thus  there  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  antiquity  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
business,  which  occupies  and  supports  the  class  of  officialsy 
who,  though  subordinates  in  reality,  are  not  always  so  in  ap- 
pearance; but  far  from  being  considered  as  a  preparatory 
teining  for  public  business,  it  was  divided  from  these 
honours  by  an  insurmountable  gulf.  Besides  this  public 
bosiness  the  notaries  obtained  rich  profits  fjx)m  making 
private  documents. 

_  This  guild, — feeling  itself  to  be  an  indispensable  in- 
strument of  the  government,  and  increasing  in  importance 
and  wealth,  as  the  state  extended,  and  as  partly  the  go- 
vernment and  partly  the  financial  companies,  which  had 
existed  long  before,  wanted  a  constantly  increa^g  number 
of  bookkeepers  and  clerks, — laid  claim  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic,  when  wealth  in  moveable  property  constituted 
a  second  and  really  more  powerful  nobility,  to  form  a  third 
estate  as  a  collective  body  of  officials:  and  this  claim  was 
in  reality  granted  to  it.  In  the  days  of  Appius  the 
Blind  it  had  not  yet  raised  itself  so  high:  it  was  not  yet 
separated  firom  the  other  libertini:  it  was  consequently 
without  doubt  the  most  important  mediator  of  the  common 
claims,  and  the  more  so,  as  Cn.  Flavius  stood  at  its  head, 
who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinguisht  men  of 
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his  age.     That  he  acted  in  concert  with  App.  Claudius  is 
expressly  stated.*^ 

So  long  as  the  Roman  empire  existed,  the  notaries,  with 
only  the  change  of  their  name,  remained  a  powerful  corpo- 
ration, although  the  official  class  became  developt  and  was 
separated  from  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  empire,  and 
so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  decurionate  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Byzantine  soverainty,  there  appeared  in  the 
class  of  the  possessores,  and  besides  them  in  the  guilds,  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  in  Home  before  the  cen- 
sorship of  Appius;  and  among  the  guilds  that  of  the 
notaries  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first.  The  analogy  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  Lombard  towns,  where  the  houses  form 
a  new  patriciate,  and  if,  according  to  the  view  of  a  clear- 
sighted jurist,  which  seems  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  the  notaries  preserved  the  Roman 
law  in  Italy,  the  manes  of  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  Rome 
owe  it  for  the  most  part  to  a  guild,  in  which  they  saw  not 
unjustly  a  germ  which  might  produce  the  destruction  of  the 
old  noble  institutions^ — ^and  the  pretensions  of  which  ren- 
dered them  indignant, — that  a  late  posterity  is  enabled  to 
know  and  admire  these  institutions  and  their  development. 

It  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  very  bloody 
war  there  must  have  been  very  good  reasons  for  looking 
away  from  political  maxims,  and  for  preventing  the  ex- 
haustion of  that  part  of  the  nation  liable  to  serve  in  war 
by  receiving  in  the  tribes  a  select  number  of  the  low-bom 
citizens,  and  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Appius 
must  have  had  this  before  his  eyes.  But  he  received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertini  among  the  plebeians;  either 
by  distributing  them    himself  among  the  tribes  ^^,  as  he 

*•  (livy,  IX.  46;  Diodorus^xx.  86;  Pliny,  H.N.  xxxiii.  1.?) 

><*  Humilibus  per  omnet  trihua  divuiis:  Uvy,  ix.  46.  The  exhanstion  of 
the  recroits  must,  fur  instance,  have  been  far  greater  in  the  Romilia  than 
in  the  Scaptia:  bat  on  the  other  hand  the  inter^mixtore  of  a  smaller  nimiber 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  a  distant  tribe,  few  members  of  which 
came  to  the  comitia,  mast  have  had  the  same  influence  as  that  of  a  greater 
number  with  a  suburban  one. 
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thought  proper,  or  by  leaving  it  to  every  one's  choice  to 
chooee  a  tribe  for  himself.^^^     In  every  free  state  each  class 
r^ards  the  participation  of  another  in  the  rights,  which  it 
has  hitlierto  enjoyed  exclusively,  with  as  much  jealousy 
as  the   most  narrowminded  oligarch:    the  claims  of  the 
American  colonies  had  scarcely  such  vehement  opponents  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  pothouses:  and  the  division  between 
the  plebs   and  the  &ction  of  the  market  might  be  pre- 
sumed, even  if  it  were  not  historically  attested.**    This  ap- 
pellation of  the  artizans,  trade^eople  and  scribes^  who  had 
always  something  to  do  in  the  market,  is  transfened  &om 
the  Greek**:    perhaps  only  by  the  historians.     That  the 
low-bom  citizens  had  the  majority  in  this  division,  is  clear 
from  the  election  of  Cn.  Flavius  a  few  years  afterwards; 
and  thus  they  frequently  had  in  their  hands  not  only  those 
elections,  from  which  they  were  formerly  entirely  excluded^ 
but  also  the  plebiscita.     The  republic  was  thus  shaken  by 
constant  disturbances,  and  every  election,  every  concilium, 
required  preparatory  troubles,  and  preconcerted  plans  and 
transactions  bordering  upon    plots^    in  which  the  nation 
would  have  become  corrupted,  if  the  quiet  of  a  long  peace 
had  been  possible  at  Home. 

The  avowed  hostility  of  the  same  Appius  to  the  plebeian 
order  forms  a  very  remarkable  contrast  with  the  favour  he 
shewed  to  the  common  people.  He  was  driven  by  the 
former  to  exert  all  his  powers  both  when  interrex**  and 
when  a  candidate**  to  exclude  the  plebeians  from  the  con- 
sulship in  deBance  of  the  Licinian  law;  in  the  same  way  as 
he  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  Ogulnian  law  also.  And  it 
is  just  here,  where  the  old  view  of  the  plebeian  order  must 
have  seen  an  incomprehensible  contradiction,  that  we  find 

'"  Diodonis,  xx.  36. 

^  In  Livy,  zx.  46,  and  by  the  circumstance,  that  Cn.  Flavins  effected  the 
reoondliation  of  the  orders.    Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxiii.  1. 

"  Cicero,  Brutns,  14.  (55.) 
**  Livy.  X.  16. 
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perhaps  tlie  explanation  of  his  whole  conduct.  Among  the 
houses  of  the  patricians  there  was  only  a  limited  number, 
which  had  remained  or  had  become  powerful  and  rich;  these 
now  formed  a  true  nobility,  such  as  existed  in  the  aris- 
tocratical  republics  of  more  modem  times:  but  by  their 
side  the  plebeian  nobility  had  grown  up,  and  threatened 
to  outgrow  them.  An  oligarchy  hates  the  independent 
and  the  well-bom,  who  feel  themselves  equal  to  it:  it 
sees  in  the  conunon  people,  among  whom  it  may  with  a 
patronizing  feeling  sincerely  wish  well  to  many  an  one, 
allies  against  those  hated  upstarts.  The  Venetian  no* 
bility  was  familiar  with  the  gondolier,  and  insolent  to  a 
nobleman  of  the  country:  and  in  general,  if  a  change  in 
the  laws  had  been  possible,  the  senate  would  rather  have 
resolved  to  admit  into  the  great  council  the  sailors  and 
porters,  none  of  whom  would  have  laid  claim  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government,  than  to  accept  Maffei's  proposal. 
Roman  history  itself  supplies  a  decisive  instance:  Sylla 
could  not  carry  the  constitution  further  back  than  to  the  state 
of  things  establisht  by  the  Licinian  law,  because  too  many 
patrician  families  had  become  extinct,  and  the  plebeian  no- 
bility after  all  wanted  to  obtain  real  advantages  for  itself:  but 
since  he  had  the  same  feelings  towards  the  oligarchy  of  his 
time,  as  Appius  had  towards  the  oligarchy  of  his  day,  he 
kept  down  the  knighthood^  and  raised  to  a  certain  rank, 
nay  even  to  the  senate,  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class. 

When  the  oligarchs  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury were  blind  enough  to  entertain  the  thought  of  effiicing 
the  more  than  fifty  years,  which  had  elapst  since  the  Lici** 
nian  law,  they  could  not  devise  any  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  than  the  adulteration  of  the  plebeian  com- 
monalty :  he  who  was  descended  firom  a  slave,  in  whatever 
degree  it  might  be,  could  never  dream  of  obtaining  the 
consulship.  And  the  hostility  and  the  malice,  which  are 
always  directed  against  those  who  stand  just  above  us, 
the  libertini  felt  against  the  second  order^ 

Now  if  we  suppose,  that  the  senators,  whom  Appius 
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exdudod  in  Lis  otBstuive  list,  were  plebeiftnsy — ^and  no  one 
saja  that  they  were  patricians, — the  whole  explanation  be* 
comes  the  moie  probable.  That  the  senate,  which  le* 
jected  the  Bst,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  patricians,  is 
not  indicated  bj  anj  thing:  and  even  if  it  were  so^  there 
were  neianj  among  the  patricians,  ^-^  certainly  Q.  Fabius 
amon^  others, — who  lookt  upon  the  midertaldng  of  a  blind 
&ction,  not  only  as  senseless  but  also  as  sacril^ous. 

Whosoever  will  not  accept  this  explanation,  nrast  sup* 
pose,  since  after  all  Appius  was  certainly  no  silly  fool,  that 
he  aimed  at  the  tyranny;  and  that  this  was  the  way  to  it» 
But  such  a  thought  could  at  that  time  have  only  come  into 
a  madman's  head,  whatever  appearance  the  crime  of  P. 
Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius  and  his  sister,  may  have;  and 
notwithstanding  the  story  of  a  Claudius, — of  whom  no 
further  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must  likewise  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punio  war, — who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  diadem  erected  near 
Forom  Appii,  and  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
hiaoself  master  of  Italy  by  his  dientelae.^^ 

The  works  which  immortalisEC  the  censorship  of  Appius, 
were  the  reason,  that  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom^  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  censures  of  the  tribune  P.  Sem* 
pronius,  he  did  not  lay  down  the  censorship  after  the 
eighteen  months  had  expired,  in  order  that  another  might 
not  have  the  honour  of  their  completion.  Still  he  did  not 
remain  in  the  dignity  throughout  the  five  years  of  the 
lustrum,  since  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  or  in 
the  fifth  he  obtained  the  consulship,  which  he  wisht  to 
hold  along  with  the  censorship.  That  the  censorship 
might  be  held  along  with  the  pretorship,  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  0.  Maenius^^:  but  its  combination  with  the 
consulship,  firom  which  it  had  been  separated  on  account 

"*  Suetonitu,  Tiberiiu.  c  S. 

"  (Tlie  Fasti,  to  which  reference  is  here  mode  from  memory ,  do  not 
contain  this  statement,  at  least  not  vndor  the  year  4S5,  in  which  liaenins 
▼as  censor.) 
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of  the  excessive  power  of  the  two  when  united,  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  most  dangerous  of  all  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man;  especially  too,  since  he  would  as  consul 
have  convoked  the  senate  according  to  his  own  list.  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  L.  Fuiius,  now  compelled  him  to 
lay  down  his  censorship  by  threatening,  that  otherwise  he 
would  have  him  carried  to  prison  as  a  rebel.  He  remained 
at  Home  as  consul;  Q.  Fabius  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  Appius  should  have  had :  but  he  was 
probably  allowed  to  bring  those  works  to  their  completion 
or  nearly  so. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Appian  road  to  Capua, 
which  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  his  work,  although 
it  seems  impossible,  that,  being  as  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  that  place,  it  could  have  been  designed  and 
executed  in  four  or  even  five  years,  and  although  the  pav- 
ing it  with  polygons  of  lava,  which  constitutes  in  reality 
the  incomparable  magnificence  of  the  Roman  roads,  did 
not  take  place  till  considerably  later:  for  it  was  not  till 
451  (457)  that  the  first  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  of  Mars  was  paved  as  a  way  for  walking  and  riding 
on  horseback — semita  —  with  hewn  stones  (peperino)^*®, 
nor  till  453  (459)  that  the  whole  road  was  paved  with  lava 
from  thence  to  Bovillae.*^ 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  work  however  is  the 


'*'  Semita  also  signifies  without  any  reference  to  width  a  cor- 
donata,  or  a  road  up  hill  made  with  sunken,  broad  and  low  steps 
where  sumpter-cattle  walk  safely  and  comfortably;  carriages,  if  at 
all,  can  only  come  down:  clivtu  is  a  carriage-road.  A  well-known 
inscription  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  clivus  on  the  Appian  road 
near  the  temple  of  Mars,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Bemita  now  neces- 
sarily assumed  the  form  of  a  cordonata.  The  aha  semita,  which  led 
Arom  the  Subura,  along  St  Agata,  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  such  an 
one,  as  the  locality  clearly  shews.  We  find  in  the  gates  of  the  so- 
called  Cyclopian  towns  Roman  or  Latin  cordanatcu,  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  present  day,  though,  it  is  true,  in  an 
immensely  different  style. 

»»  Livy,  X.  23.  47. 
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foundation,  the  Bubstraction  through  deep  Tallies,  the 
bridges,  the  cuttings  through  hills,  and  in  addition  to  this 
road  the  canal  through  the  Pomptinian  marshes^  with  the 
twofold  object  of  draining  the  land  and  of  conveying  the 
necessaries  for  war  from  Latium  to  Terracina:  this  was  of 
advantage  to  a  state,  which  was  by  no  means  master  of  the 
sea.  Appius  did  not  carry  his  road  through  the  marsh,  as 
the  canal  formed  a  portion  of  it,  which  connected  the  two 
parts  of  the  real  road:  Trajan  seems  to  have  done  this 
first  The  Setinian  road  served  as  the  military  road  to 
Campania  firom  Velitrae  to  Terracina:  to  reach  Terracina 
in  one  march  from  Cistema  is  quite  impossible,  especially 
in  summer;  to  encamp  between  the  two  places  would  in 
summer  and  autumn  be  fatal,  in  the  rainy  season  quite  im- 
possible; nay  in  the  hot  months  a  single  night  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cistema  would  cause  fevers  in  half  of 
an  army.^***  Forum  Appii  on  the  canal  was  also  without 
doubt  built  by  this  Appius  Claudius:  a  market<-town,  which 
might  be  very  populous  in  the  winter  months  on  account 
of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse  with  the  capital, 
but  which  even  then  contained  only  boatmen  and  inn- 
keepers.*^ 

**  Horace  and  bis  boatmen  slept  a  nlgbt  upon  tbe  canal;  but  tbu  was 
m  winter;  and  the  same  thing  could  be  done  at  present  with  just  as  little 
danger. 

"  It  is  physicany  impossible,  that  the  Pomptinian  marshes  should 
erer  hare  been  anj  thing  eke,  than  first  a  hay  behind  the  downs  on 
the  seacoast;  and  when  this  became  filled  with  mud  by  the  rivers 
flowing  into  it,  a  marsh,  which  was  slowly  bat  gradually  raised.  The 
stoiy  of  the  towns,  which  are  said  to  have  perisht  there,  is  purely 
&bnIoas;  and  the  account  of  Sues'sa  Fometia,  which  is  said  to  haye 
been  situated  there,  and  also  of  the  purchases  of  com  for  Rome  in 
the  Pomptinian  district  can  only  be  referred  to  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  misunderstanding?,  as  was  certainly  done  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus  himself.  Kow  as  we  must  look  for  an  hypothesis 
in  order  to  explain  what  cannot  be  rejected  as  without  foundation,  I 
aee  nothing  to  hinder  us  fit>m  supposing,  that  the  Suessa  mentioned 
shore  was  the  same  as  the  one,  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of   Aumnca    (^SwMaam    eemmumMMtf    qwu     Mtdie     Awrumca     appeHaia 

VOL.  Ill,  X 
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The  Appian  road  was  called  the  queen  of  roads,  and 
it  was  so :  but  it  is  an  unfounded  opinion,  that  it  was  also 
the  oldest  among  the  great  Eoman  highways;  eyen  when 
we  limit  the  supposition  by  referring  it  only  to  the  mode 
of  making  them^  which  the  Bomans  learnt  firom  the  Car- 
thaginians^^: the  Via  Liatina  and  Salaria  seem  to  have  the 
prejudice  of  a  higher  antiquity  in  their  &Tour,  because 
they  are  not  named  after  their  founders. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  however  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
est of  these  irorka  at  Rome^,  which  began  by  supplying 
an  actual  want  but  were  gradually  increast  even  to  ex- 
tremest  superfluity.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  content 
with  the  water  of  a  few  springs  and  wells^^,  and  were 


LiTj,  Yiii.  15),  and  that  the  Fomptinian  district  was  the  rich  corn-land 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  which  did  not  belong  to  Campania.  (Com- 
pare VoL  IL  p.  90.  note  186.) 

*■*  lisidorus,  XV,  16. 

**  At  Rome:  for  the  architcctnre  of  the  water-vaslt  at  Tnscalnm 
points  to  saeh  very  early  times,  and  thoee  who  cat  the  emissaries  of 
the  lakes,  leveled  so  accnratelj  a^d  built  so  magnificently,  that  tfaqr 
were  sure  to  have  conducted  the  water  to  those  places,  where  it  was 
wanting. 

**  The  word  puiei  (Frontinus,  de  aqvaeduct  4)  may  also  have  sag- 
nified  cisterns,  for  which  there  is  now  no  other  name  than  pozzo^  the 
same  by  which  oil-ceUars  also  are  called.  But  there  are  still  wells 
of  the  very  earliest  times  of  Rome,  which  the  traveller  ought  to  visits 
who  wishes  truly  to  honour  their  very  few  reliqoes.  Tlie  most  interest- 
ing among  them  is  the  one  in  the  Capitoline  hiU  out  to  an  enormoas 
depth  in  the  tufo,  and  certainly  older  than  the  si^^e  by  the  Gauls: 
for  &om  what  other  source  did  the  besieged  obtain  water?  i  And 
after  aqueducts  had  been  built  and  the  danger  of  bemg  agafti  eon- 
fined  to  the  aix  vanisht  more  and  more  from  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties, such  a  work  was  certainly  not  executed,  since  its  water,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  could  not  even  be  used  for  rdigioaa 
purposes.  It  always  contains  an  ample  supj^y  of  water,  but  it  is 
shamefhl!y  polluted  by  the  opening  visible  in  a  garden  on  Monte 
Caprino.  One  gets  to  it  from  the  so-called  ptUaxzaceh  below  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the  Palatine,  (fitnn  which  place 
those  condemned  to  death  were  hurled  down,)  by  means  of  paseiiges 
cut  in  the  tufo  whidi  are  likewise  veiy  ancient.    These  labyrinthian 
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eTen  accustomed  to  drink  the  impure  water  of  tHe  Tiber. 
The  suburbs  on  the  river  ^**  could  have  had  no  other. 
The  aqueduct  therefore  had  to  supply  here  an  actual 
want:  it  took  up  springs  on  the  left  of  the  Praenestine  road 
aboat  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  conducted 
them  under  ground,  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  be 
cut  off  in  time  of  war*^,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  paces 
of  arch-work  near  the  Porta  Capena  under  the  CaeUan  and 
Aventine  hills  to  the  place  where  the  distribution  began, 
between  the  Porta  Trigemina  and  the  Glivus  Publicius.^ 


passages  under  the  .  Gapitoline  hill  eertainl/  run  eyen  under  the 
Intermontiam;  they  are  old  stone-qnarries,  undoubtedly  the  an- 
cient finisaae.  They  are  nnfortanately  for  the  most  part  blockt  or 
walled  np,  so  that  it  wonld  be  difficolt  to  draw  a  plan  of  ihemj  hut 
the  trouble  of  making  them  accessible  would  probably  be  well  re« 
warded,  not  only  by  works  of  art,  —  the  great  Mlthric  group  in  the 
galleiy  of  the  Vatican  was  found  there  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, — 
but  also  by  yery  ancient  inscriptions.  In  these  vaults,  my  friends 
and  n^yself  found  the  unique  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  fsix 
Tarpeia  trans^rmed  into  a  legend,  stUl  living  in  the  month  of  the 
people  (VoL  i.  p.  230).  Many  legends  of  the  same  kind,  besides  the 
MirahUia  urhii,  have  been  transformed  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Ser 
Gioranni  has  shewn  among  others.  There  are  other  veiy  ancient 
wellfl  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Tullianum  and  in  the  underground 
church  of  8.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  etc.,  which  have  been  occupied 
by  ecclesiastical  traditions.  Several  of  the  springs  likewise  are  still 
visible. 

'^  For  the  fortifications  of  Bome  on  this  side  were  formed  by  the 
steep  and  rocky  side  of  the  Aventine  towards  the  river  and  by  a  wall* 
which  at  the  same  time  protected  the  low  districts  against  inunda* 
tionS)  from  the  northern  comer  of  the  Aventine  as  far  as  the  Capito- 
line  ^11.  The  Porta  Flvmentana  was  in  this  wall.  Along  the  river 
below  the  Aventine  and  from  thence  towards  the  Circus  Flaminius 
there  was  a  large  suburb  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Hannibal:  extra  partam  Flumentanam:  here  was  the  /(tntm  oUiorium, 
The  SuUician  bridge  was  outside  the  city. 

**  Frontinus,  de  aquaeduct  5. 

^  Where  the  fortifications  consisted  of  steep  sides  of  the  hills, 
rendered  still  more  abrupt  by  walls  below  and  by  catting  away  part 
of  the  rock,  as  here  on  the  Aventine,  there  the  gates  were  a  cor- 
dtmata  fortified  by  towers   and  walls:  which  is  made  most   dear  by 
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have  been  that  the  Pythia  had  no  better  answer  to  give 
at  that  time,  as  when  she  afterwards  ordered  them  to 
invite  Asclepius  from  Epidaurus  in  order  to  avert  the 
plague:  but  that  the  Greeks  had  at  least  the  secret  in* 
tention  of  making  their  nation  venerable  to  the  BamauSy 
is  rendered  probable  bj  another  oracle  also,  which  be- 
longs to  nearly  the  same  time.  When  the  unfortunate 
course  of  the  Samnite  war — Caudiimi  or  Lautulae? — 
induced  the  senate  to  apply  to  Delphi  for  advice^  Apollo 
commanded  them  to  erect  statues  of  the  bravest  and  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  senate  caused  those  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Alcibiades  to  be  placed  in  the  comitium.^^ 
PUny  quibbles  about  the  choice,  since  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  no  more  a  proof  to  him  than  to  us,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle  was  hit.  That  he  should  have 
preferred  Socrates  is  natural,  but  every  Italiete  would  have 
considered  Pythagoras  the  wisest  of  all  men^  and  Italietes 
were  undoubtedly  consulted,  or  whoever  at  Rome  knew 
most  about  the  Greeks,  had  learnt  it  from  them.  The 
decision  as  to  who  had  been  the  bravest,  was  more 
open:  but  if  this  was  not  interpreted  merely  to  mean 
courage  despising  death,  but  the  greatness  of  a  general, 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  this  courage  likewise,  of  which  the  Romans  were  just 
in  want,  certainly  no  nobler  choice  could  have  been  made 
firom  the  historical  times,  to  which  Aristomenes  did  not 
belong.  The  Italietes  to  their  misfortune  had  no  share 
in  this. 

It  is  a  very  general,  but  certainly  an  utterly  fidse  idea, 
that  the  Greek  literature,  before  an  imitation  of  it  arose 
among  the  Romans,  was  entirely  unknown  to  and  despised 
by  the  latter,  as  by  the  Arabs,  before  they  obtained  trans- 
lations, and  by  the  Turks.  An  important  reason  for  think- 
ing quite  otherwise  is  the  familiarity  with  Greek  poetry 
among  the  nations  on  both  eides  of  the  city,  which  is 

«•  Pliny,  HJS,  xxxiy.  IfL 
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dearly  shewn  in  tbeir  works  of  art,  and  wliicli  m&j  be 
inferred  with  no  lacs  oerUdnty  &om  the  theatres  at  Tus- 
culum  and  Faesnlae^^  built  in  the  Greek  style:  the^  yeiy 
high  antiquity  of  which  buildings  is  plain,  though  their 
exact  age  cannot  be  accurately  detenxuned.^^  What 
purpose  did  such  theatres  serve,  unless  translations  ot 
imitations  of  Greek  tragedies  were  represented  in  them? 
Soman  censoiifl  opposed,  it  is  true,  the  Greek  influence; 
and  the  literature,  which  flourished  down  to  the  Marsic 
war  in  the  Latin  towns,  that  is,  among  the  Italian  allies 
much  more  than  in  the  capital,  was  certainly  more  Greek 
than  natiye:  but  this  opposition  was  directed  against  an 
extravagant  inclination  f(Hr  exchanging  the  customs  of  theix 
fore&thers  for  bad  and  forein  ones.  How  could  Livius 
Andronicus  have  brcoight  Greek  stories  upon  the  stage, 
and  have  gained  thereby  the  &vour  of  the  senate  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  if  the  Greek  mythology  had  been 
unknown  at  Bome?  Milano  and  Venezia  would  not  have 
been  called  Milan  and  Venice,  if  thdir  names  had  not  been 
in  the  mouths  of  many  thousands;  and  the  similar  changes 
of  Greek  names,  as  Argi  for  Argos,  Melo  for  Nilus,  and 
firom  the  myths  Latona,  Hercules,  Ulixes,  Alumentus,  Ca« 
tamitus,  prove  that  these  names  had  become  so  firmly  fixt 


^  It  18  onlj  popular  ignorance  which  can  seo  an  amphitheatre  in  ihtiX  of 
FuBtdae,  88  indeed  it  is  eaUed.  Bolli  are  built  high  upon  the  ilope  of 
the  hiU,  as  was  tbe  case  in  the  Greek  cities,  whenerer  it  was  posstble, 
80  that  there  are  no  cQlonnades  around  and  the  widest  proeqpect  over 
the  country  of  Tutfculum  as  far  as  the  sea  lies  open  from  all  the  rows 
of  benches. 

**  The  theatre  of  Faesnlae  is  in  the  grandest  Etmscan  style  and 
lies  close  to  a  very  laige  building,  which  has  been  erected  in  it.  Of 
this  only  a  comer  was  brought  to  light  quite  accidentally  in  the 
summer  of  1816;  but  there  has  been  no  curiosity  to  investigate  it 
further.  The  theatre  of  Tusculum  has  been  almost  entirely  covered 
over  again:  but  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  the  basis, 
which  once  bore  a  statute  of  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  orchestra,  and  yet  with  its  inscription,  evidently  veiy  old,  probably 
erected  in  his  life-time. 
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in  the  living  language,  that  when  thej  began  to  be  more 
frequently  used  in  writing,  this  alteration  was  retained  in 
some  words  and  was  not  laid  aside  in  others  till  a  later 
lime,  when  what  was  national  b^an  every  where  to  give 
way  to  the  refined  forein  forms.  L.  Postumius  did  not 
speak  at  Tarentum  through  an  interpreter:  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  &r  from  speaking  Greek  like  that  Lucanian, 
whose  &ultles8  language  raised  the  admiration  of  the 
people  at  Syracuse:  his  mistakes  were  laught  at,  but  he 
made  himself  sufficiently  understood,  although  he  certainly 
was  not  chosen  for  his  skill  in  the  language,  but  because 
the  conqueror  of  Venusia  must  have  been  known  fearfiilly 
enough  in  those  districts.  The  surname  Sophus,  which  P. 
Sempronius  bore,  was  given  him  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
his  own  countrymen  to  designate  him  as  a  sage  after  the 
Greek  kind:  in  the  same  way  as  the  surname  of  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  arose  from  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  A  pre- 
ference for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, at  a  time  when  other  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
could  easily  be  acquired,  is  seen  in  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus^^, 
though  it  is  true  much  later:  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  dose  connexion  between  it  and  the  Etruscan,  and  the 
former  may  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  also  at  an 
early  period. 

Thus  the  resemblance,  which  Panaetlus  found  between  a 
poem  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  and  those  of  Pytha- 
goras, was  probably  any  thing  but  accidental.^  This 
poem  Cicero  knew  only  through  the  Greek:  though  active 
and  diligent,  but  with  his  mind  formed  at  the  same  time 
entirely  after  the  Greek  fashion,  he  was  more  than  indif- 
ferent to  the  ancient  literature  of  his  own  country.  The 
poem^inevertheless  was  not  lost  but  was  again  brought  into 
notice,  and  even  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us, 

"•  Pliny,  H.  N.  II,  19. 
^  Cicero,  TaacnL  iv.  2.  (4.) 
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which  must  not  be  overlookt.*^  The  speech  which  Ap- 
pius  made  at  the  deliberation  of  the  senate  respecting  the 
treaty  with  Pyrrhns,  was  read  by  Cicero,  who  found  it, 
perhaps  with  justice,  unpleasing  as  a  speech.^  Thus 
Appius  in  two  kinds  of  literature  is  the  oldest  Roman 
writer,  whose  name  is  known;  and  he  is  not  a  foreiner 
nor  a  freedman. 

During  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  437  (443), 
the  plebe  had  resolved  to  elect  every  year  sixteen  military 
tribunes,  whereas  hitherto  six  only  had  been  elected  and 
the  others  had  been  appointed  by  the  consuls  or  the  dic- 
tators. It  thus  appears  that  the  levy  of  four  legions  was 
lookt  upon  as  a  regular  thing,  and  if  there  were  six 
tribunes  in  each,  a  third  part  of  the  places  was  still  left 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  general.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  decreed  that  two  admirals  should  be  elected  yearly; 
an  office,  which  had  ceast  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Pimic  war. 


vni.  p.  792.  P. 

Amicnin  cum  vides,  obliviscere  miseriafl; 

Aroicus  si  es  oommentus,  nee  libens  aequo. 
For  in  the  second   line    the    reading    certainly  cannot    be    inimicut, 
CoatmenhUf  vtnkafffiiyos.    The  second  fragment  is  found  in  the  Fseudo- 
Sallost,  de  ordin.  rep.  i.  1.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Stnprum.) 

*  Cicero,  Bmt  16.  (61.) 
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{30  long  as  the  Etruscan  calendar  remained  In  use  in 
civil  life  also,  the  niindines,  on  which  the  country  people 
came  to  the  city,  whte  at  the  same  time  the  days,  on  which 
the  kings  gave  judges  and  administered  justice,  and  on 
which  business  could  be  transacted  before  them  according 
to  the  law.*'^  These  nundines  were  thirty-eight  in  num- 
ber, which  always  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  every 
year.  But  when  the  twelve  months'  year  was  introduced, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  found  advisable  to  separate 
the  nundines  from  the  court-days,  the  number  of  the  latter, 
the  diesfasii,  remained  imaltered,  thirty-eight*:  whicli  is 
by  the  way  a  clear  proof,  that  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  civil  use  of  the  ten  months'  year  is  not  a  mere  fiuicy. 
But  these  thirty-eight  days  were  now  distributed  among 
all  the  twelve  months,  without  any  perceptible  rule  being 
observed  in  the  distribution:  and  as  business  increast, 
justice  was  administered  on  the  comitial  days  also,  when 
no  comitia  were  held,  and  the  pontiffs  granted  for  the 
transaction  of  business  even  some  hours  of  many  dies  ne- 
fasti,  before  the  religious  obstacle  commenced  or  when  it 
was  over.  It  was  therefore  now  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know,  in  order  that  time  might  not  be  lost  by  coming  for 
no  purpose,  nor  the  proper  times  be  neglected,  which  days 
were  entirely  nefasti  and  which  only  half  and  during  what 

•»»  Vol  u.  p.  213.  foU. 

"  Manatiiu,  de  diemm  ratione  in  Qothofined's  Aactores  Latiiuie  Linguae, 
p.  1381.  foil 
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hours:  and  this  erety  one  was  obliged  to  leatn  firom  the 
pontifis  as  often  as  he  wanted  to  know  it.    Now  as  this 
occurred  daily,  one  would  haye  thought  that  the  Teiy  simple 
idea  of  diawing  up  a  calendar  firom  the  answers  to  such 
enquiries  would  have  occurxedto  many  persons  at  an  early 
period  ^^:  but  Cn.  Flayius  was  the  first,  who  ventured  to 
carry  this  simple  matter  into  execution.    He  exhibited  in 
the  forum  a  calendar  painted  on  a  tablet  covered   with 
gypsum,   which  stated  the  l^al  character  of  each  day. 
This  was  a  gain  fi>r  the  whole  people,  plebeians  as  well 
as  libertini,  for  which  all  were  gratefiil  to  its  author^  as 
they  felt  themselves  &eed  from  an  extremely  troublesome 
and  vexatious  dependence.     This   is   the   good   deed   by 
which  Flavins  gained  the  gratitude  of  all,  and  the  silence 
of  those  who  do  not  speak  of  his  collection  of  the  leffia 
aetioneSj  when  they  mention  the  popular  favour  which  he 
obtained  by   the   publication   of  the    calendar,  does   not 
weaken  the  certainty  of  the  account  respecting  its  com- 
position.^    Cicero  alone  mentions  the  matter  in  such  a 
manner^  as  if  these  actiones  had  not  been  devised  till  after- 
wards, in  order  to  do  away  with  the  essential  advantage 
of  independence  in  seeking  justice:  but  this  b  evidently 
&lse,  and  probably  not  merely  a  mistake,  but  raillery,  and, 
like  so  many   other  things  in  tiie  same  speech,  spoken 
foolishly  on   purpose,  according  to   the  fitshion   in  which 
people  spoke  who  did  not  know   better,    that  he   might 
prevent  by  irony  and  playfiilness  the  serious  examination 
of  an  a&ir,  which  it  could  not   possibly  stand.^    It   is 

"*  It  Appean  tfast  the  odIj  dJfleiilty  eoald  be  in  tiie  oooiitial  dajs,  wluch 
were  only  faati^  wlten  no  eomkhim  wna  hi^,  bat  not  otberwise:  if  the 
poiiti6b  onlj  said,  as  thej  probably  did,  in  order  to  pzeserve  their  secret^ 
whether  jnstice  could  be  administered  or  not,  and  did  not  state  what  sort  of 
a  day  it  was. 

*  Beferences  woold  be  quite  superfluous  here. 

*^  Fto  Murena,  c.  11.  (Compare  Rheinisches  Museum,  i.  3.  p.  226  foIL 
The  oboenratloos  there  made  were  first  written  down  as  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, where  they  can  now  be  dispenst  with.) 
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clear  from  other  passages  of  Cicero,  that  he  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  jw  civile  of  Flavius.  If  the  usages 
and  formulas  of  the  legis  actiones  had  previously  been  pre- 
served only  by  tradition,  this  collection,  provided  it  ac^ 
quired  authority,  was  of  importance  to  prevent  uncertain- 
ties and  alterations,  which  might  creep  in:  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  where  the  slightest  fault  spoilt 
every  thing,  it  could  not  render  the  assistance  of  jurists 
superfluous;  and  the  &ct  that  it  now  became  possible  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law  by  attention  and  frequent 
attendance  at  the  tribunal  of  the  pretor,  even  if  those 
learned  in  the  law  refused  to  give  any  instruction,  was 
probably  not  regarded  as  a  general  advantage. 

Bespecting  the  contents  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  different  actions  of  every  kind  were  enume- 
rated in  it  without  any  ezplantion  or  system,  and  that  it 
was  recorded  in  each  single  case  as  a  formula,  what  Aulus 
Agerius,  what  Niunerius  Negidius,  and  what  the  pretor 
said  and  did.  Pomponius  mentions  this  book  as  a  work  of 
Appius  Claudius,  which  Flavius  stole;  Pliny ^^,  an  autho- 
rity of  great  weight  in  Roman  histoiy»  mentions  Appius  on 
the  other  hand  as  the  person  on  whose  advice  Flavius  col- 
lected the  Fasti:  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that 
the  former  account  is  based  upon  nothing  else  than  a  mis- 
understood statement  of  some  connexion  which  had  existed 
between  the  two  men. 

The  popularity,  which  Cn.  Flavius  had  acquired  and 
deserved,  emboldened  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  edileship;  and  as  he  was  sure  of  success,  but  the 
presiding  edile  would  not  accept  the  votes  for  him,  because 
he  was  a  notary,  he  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  renounce  this 
calling.  This  account  was  very  generally  received;  yet  it 
was  rejected  by  Macer,  who  was  better  acquainted  than 
others  with  original  documents  and  the  old  constitutional 
laws,  because  Flavius  had  previously  held  offices,  which 
were  no  less  incompatible  with  the  occupations  of  a  liber- 

**•  H,  N.  xxxm,  6. 
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tinus.  However  this  may  be^  Lis  election  was  the  most 
decisive  triumph  which  the  industrial  classes  had  yet  gain- 
ed, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  last;  and  the  triumph 
was  still  moie  galling  and  threatening,  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement,  that  he  was  elected  at  the  same 
time  tribune  of  the  people.^^  The  choice  of  his  collegue 
was  an  equal  triumph  for  the  munie^eij  who  thus  appear 
united  with  the  industrial  classes;  for  as  Praeneste  had  not 
the  franchise,  it  could  only  have  been  in  consequence  of 
the  right  of  isopolity  that  Q.  Anicius,  who  had  been  only  a 
few  years  before  an  enemy  of  the  republic^,  was  elected 
with  him.  The  defeated  candidates  of  plebeian  nobility 
were  C.  Poetelius,  son  of  the  ex-consul  and  dictator,  and  a 
Domitius. 

Such  an  election,  according  to  which  it  appeared  that 
the  purest  blood  of  the  nation  had  purchast  the  greatness 
of  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  faithless  allies  and  the  descend- 
ants of  captive  enemies,  excited  so  general  an  indignation, 
that  the  nobility  laid  aside  their  golden  rings  as  in  a  general 
mourning,  and  the  knights  the  silver  ornaments  of  their 
horses,  and  from  this  moment  the  resolution  must  have 
been  formed  of  changing  the  laws  respecting  elections  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation. 

Cn.  Flavins  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Concordia,  if  he  re- 
conciled the  estates  with  the  people.**  By  the  term  peo- 
ple (populus)  the  houses  are  here  cleariy  intended;  the 
estates  were  the  plebeians  and  the  members  of  the  guilds: 
but  what  reconciliation  can  be  perceived  here?  Instead  of 
being  united  with  the  guilds,  the  plebeian  nobility  was  on 
the  contrary  more  immediately  offended:  although,  since 
the  guilds  had  raised  their  own  members  to  power,  a  thing 
which  had  appeared  impossible,  and  would  no  longer  be 
mere  instruments,  the  patricians  must  now  have  been  as 

"*  Pliny,  XXXIII.  6.    It  seems  that  FoxnponioB  also  meant  to  say  the 
lame. 
♦*  Abore,  p.  230. 
^  Si  populo  reconciUawet  ordines.    Ptinj,  xxxiii.  6. 
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uneasy  ta  the  plebeians.  Now  as  FlaYins  saw  himadf  bound 
to  cany  his  yow  into  execution,  a  reconciliation  must  have 
taken  place,  which,  as  well  as  its  particulars,  are  unknown 
to  us;  and  respecting  which  one  can  only  divine.  For  my 
own  part  I  divine^  that  since  the  coisorship  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  &ll8  in  the  same  year,  Cn.  Flayiua  became 
mediator  between  his  own  dass  and  the  higher  orders;  in- 
asmuch as  he  saw,  and  though  his  own  talents  had  called 
him  to  great  things  as  a  distinction ,  yet  the  general  rule,  by 
which  he  was  raised,  was  injurious;  that  too  much  had 
been  gained  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  step  back.  He 
woidd  thus  have  acted  like  Michele  di  Lando  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Ciompi. 

Now  as  it  is  just  such  merit  as  this  which  is  never  recog- 
nised by  those  who  feel  satisfied  only  with  the  absolute  res- 
toration of  the  former  state  of  things,  it  cannot  surprise  us 
even  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  that  the  senate  refiised  the 
money  to  fulfill  a  vow,  which  was  in  truth  scarcely  binding 
upon  the  state;  and  that  after  Flaviushad  found  means  of 
doing  so  fix>m  the  proceeds  of  fines,  the  pontifex  maximus 
declined  consecrating  the  chapel  with  him,  though  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  wish.  But  the 
people  at  the  same  time  ordained  on  the  proposal  of  the 
senate,  that  no  one  should  in  fiiture  consecrate  a  sanctoaiy 
without  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribimes 
of  the  people.  The  chapel  was  entirely  of  bronze,  as  was 
afterwards  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  nobles  became  more  easily  reconciled  to  a  foreiner, 
who  was  probably  a  noble  in  his  own  country,  than  to  his 
low-bom  collogues.  On  one  occasion  some  young  noble- 
men paid  a  visit  to  the  former,  as  he  lay  ill;  but  when 
Flavius  came  in,  they  did  not  rise  to  him.  Thereupon 
Flavins  ordered  his  curule  chair  to  be  brought  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  doorway,  so  that  as  long  as  he  was  pleased  to 
stay,  they  were  compelled  to  see  him  in  the  position  in 
which  it  most  enraged  them  to  see  him.      Livy  calls  this 
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a  remarkable  instance  of  plebeian  defiance  ^^  of  patrician 
haughtiness:  but  the  plebeian  character  is  here  quite  out 
of  the  question:  it  is  the  arrogance  of  low  birth  opposed  to 
the  arrogance  of  the  nobles:  and  this  opposition  betrays  a 
feeling,  which  might  become  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  L.  Piso,  who  was  himself 
an  oligarch  at  the  time  of  Gracchus,  related  this  anecdote 
with  evident  delight.*® 

^  What  he  here  calls  jMeia  Wtertas,  he  had  caHed  before  coa- 
tamaeia, 

*  Gelliiis,  VI.  9. 
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THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND 

P.  DECIUS. 


Until  all  Boman  institutions  acquired  fixt  stability, 
it  was  quite  common  for  more  than  five  jears^  to  elapse 
before  new  censors  were  chosen:  but  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
know,  without  example,  that  it  ever  happened  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  that  new  censors  were  elected  three  times  in 
eight  years:  for  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius**  were  elected 
in  443  (449),  eight  years  after  Appius  and  Plautius,  436 
(442).  This  rapid  succession^  the  cboiqe  of  two  friends 
of  congenial  minds,  who  were  the  first  in  their  respective 
orders,  leads  us  to  conclude  without  any  doubt,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  remedy  the  evil  which  by  a  longer  delay 
it  might  not  have  been  easy  to  cure  by  peacefiil  means. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  consequences  of  Appius's 
innovation  were  got  the  better  of  by  these  censors,  that 
peace  and  a  legitimate  order  of  things  returned  through 
their  means,  and  that  such  scandals  as  the  election  of 
Flavins  no  longer  occurred,  that  they  confined  the  libertini 

**  (Here  the  manuscript  contains  a  N.  B.) 

''^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  ahneady  remarkt,  that  the 
transposition  of  a  sentence  gives  to  Jayj  the  false  appearance  of  haying 
thought,  that  some  time  elapst  between  the  edileship  of  Flavins  and 
this  censorship.  The  sentence,  ix.  46.  12:  tantumque  Flavii  comitia 
— deponerenty  must  be  transfeiTed  from  where  it  stands  and  placed  be- 
tween the  sections  3  and  4:  ex  eo  tempore  (13)  refen  to  the  censor- 
ship (11)  of  Appius  and  not  to  the  election. 
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to  the  four  city  tribes,  that  this  is  uniyersallj  stated  as  the 
means  by  which  that  great  result  was  brought  about,  and 
that  Q.  Fabius,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this 
decisive  undertaking,  received  in  consequence  the  surname 
of  Maznnus.  But  if  it  is  clear  enough,  how  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alteration  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and 
consequmtly  the  plebiscita,  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  of  the  two  kinds  of  ediles,  of  the  military 
tribunes  and  of  the  lower  magistrates  were  withdrawn 
from  them,  or  their  share,  when  the  votes  were  dirided, 
was  extremely  limited, — the  constitution,  it  is  true,  was 
restored  in  its  essential  points  to  what  it  had  been  before 
436  (442).  But  the  innovation  was  not  one  that  had 
been  offered  arbitrarily:  those  who  had  been  &vored  were 
very  numerous;  they  must  have  eagerly  demanded  what 
was  given  them,  as  they  made  such  a  passionate  use  of  it, 
and  if  they  retained  all  the  legal  rights  which  they  possest 
before,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  made  quite  a 
different  use  of  them  in  the  centuries  from  what  they  had 
done  previously;  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  to  recover 
that  which  was  lost:  tiie  republic  did  not  arrive  at  peace: 
and  yet  this  peace  was  restored. 

I  have  remarkt,  that  tiie  state  was  sickly  even  before 
the  censorship  of  Appius:  tiiat  intrigues  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  condition  requires  a  closer  consideration. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  persons,  who  will  despise  what 
I  am  now  going  to  state,  as  a  romance  and  an  arbitrary 
fiction.  May  unprejudiced  readers  then  only  allow  them- 
selves to  be  reminded,  that  the  person  who  pays  attention 
to  geography  as  a  secondary  matter  and  the  one  who  in- 
vestigates it  as  a  science,  look  at  maps  with  very  different 
eyes.  Though  the  former  may  be  able  to  point  out  what 
is  written  on  the  map  as  well  as  the  latter,  yet  the  latter, 
like  D'Anville^  has  a  tact  which  determines  his  judgement 
and  choice  among  different  statements,  of  which  tiie  former 
prefers  one  at  random,  or  rejects  all  as  uncertain,  or  draws 
for  himself  a  middle  result,  which  must  needs   be  false. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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The  Teal  geographer  h  able  &om  isolated  statements  to 
draw  inferences  respecting  things  that  are  unknown,  wliid 
may  closely  approximate  to  results  obtained  from  obserra- 
tions  of  facts  and  may  supply  tkeix  place:  the  Ikoits  of 
that  which  is  not  accurately  investigated  and  of  that  which 
is  unknown,  do  not  coincide  for  him:  he  is  able  with 
limited  data  to  form  am  image  even  of  things  which  no 
direct  eyewitness  has  deac^bed-  The  history  of  antiquity 
for  a  long  time  resembled  that  dead  knowledge  drawn  from 
Antiquated  maps:  but  discoveries  have  enridit  «ven  the 
outlines,  and  the  number  of  able  enquirers  is  ever  increas- 
ing, to  whom  the  things  themselves  speak  intelligibly. 

The  original  object  of  the  constitution  of  the  centuries 
was  to  combine  the  houses  and  the  commonalty  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  latter  might 
be  secured,  but  that  the  government  might  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assign  a  place 
to  the  eraxians,  both  the  real  municipes  and  the  libertini, 
in  which  they  might  not  be  strangers  to  the  state:  in 
addition  to  this,  the  division  into  classes,  besides  being  con- 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  timocracy,  prevented  and  neutral- 
ised the  clashing  of  the  estates  in  masses.  But  naw  the 
means  chosen  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  underwent 
the  unavoidable  fate,  of  becoming  unsuitable  in  the  course 
of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  hsJf  to  such  a  degree, 
thati  even  if  the  origincd  object  had  not  been  much  modi- 
fied, it  would  nevertheless  have  become  indispensable  to 
alter  the  forms,  but  was  still  more  necessary,  when  the 
destination  of  the  centuries  had  become  changed. 

The  earliest  plebeian  commonalty,  formed  of  Latins, 
whose  towns^  when  they  were  not  destroyed,  were  reduced 
to  pagi  (demes),  was  a  specific  whole.  The  case  was  dif- 
'  fbrent  with  the  forein  districts,  which  were  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  quiritarian  rights:  these  were  not  only 
Latin  towns,  which  continued  to  exist  as  such,  but  also 
Sabines,  Yolscians  and  Etruscans:  now  the  Aequians  too 
were  to  be  received.    That  they  might  not  predominate  in 
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the  plebeuud  aasemblj,  new  tribeB  were  formed  of  them, 
wMch  must  clearly  have  contained  a  much  larger  number 
of  citizens  than  the  old  tribes.  This  precaution  however 
was  useless  with  respect  to  the  centuries,  and  as  many  of 
tbe  new^  citiasens  as  belonged  to  one  class  and  came  to 
Borne,  had  just  so  many  votes  in  these  comitia.  In  this 
manner  they  could  not  possibly  continue  to  give  the  full 
faaichiwe  to  tiie  Italian  nations,  whidi  was  however  the 
real  vray  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  nation;  it  was 
abandoned  afteorwards  through  the  ambition  of  the  plebeSaa 
nobility  and  its  envy  of  the  Italian  houses;  and  this  iu- 
principled  and  petty  neglect  of  the  idea  of  their  forefiithers 
robbed  Bome  of  several  centuries  of  her  youth  and  ruined 
Italy.  At  this  time  however  its  salutary  nature  was  de» 
cidedly  recognised,  since  six  new  tribes  had  been  formed 
within  thirty  years,  and  it  was  unquestionably  the  intention 
of  such  citizens  and  statesmen  as  Fabius  and  Dedus  to 
unite  with  the  Quirites  nation  after  nation  in  tribes,  the 
number  of  citizens  in  which  was  always  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  and  heterogeneous  character* 

The  granting  of  the  isopolity  to  such  important  cantons 
as  Capua,  the  daily  rising  importance  of  Bome  and  its 
fianchise,  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of  libertini,  which 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  augmented  the  niunber 
of  erarians  in  constantly  increasing  proportions;  these 
classes,  settled  at  Rome,  were  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  a  state  of  clientela,  which  deprived  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  patricians  in  the 
republic  had  become  entirely  changed.  Confined  to  half  oi 
the  government  and  deprived  of  the  veto  in  legislation,  in 
&vour  of  which  much  might  be  said,  there  only  remained  to 
them  the  veto  in  elections,  which  however  could  not  now 
be  applied  without  producing  vexation  and  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  this  could  not  continue  to  exist;  it  was  one  of 
those  rights,  which  intelligent  men  rather  give  up  of  their 
own  accord.     A  close  order,  which  was  dying  away  every 

t2 
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dajy — alongdde  of  one  which  was  mightily  increasiiig  and 
oonstandj  developing  in  gieater  fubiess  all  the  moral  ele- 
ments, upon  which  the  claims  of  the  former  might  have 
been  founded, — ^was  obliged  to  limit  itself  in  order  not  to 
lose  eyerything;  but  as  it  could  not  disappear  mihout  des- 
troying the  essential  nature  of  the  constitution,  it  might 
claim  a  more  favored  proportion  in  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies^ than  that  which  sufficed  so  long  as  its  share  in  them 
was  quite  an  insignificant  and  secondary  thing;  when  it 
only  made  its  appearance,  that  it  might  not  be  wanting  even 
there. 

A  great  change  moreover  was  pr^Mired  by  the  Poetelian 
law,  which  was  of  a  permanent  nature  and  of  the  greatest 
extent.  It  follows  imdoubtedly  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  as  in  earlier  times  the  proprietor  encumbered 
with  debts  paid  the  tax  and  remained  in  his  class,  so  now 
the  fiduciarian  possessor  had  the  property,  which  was  given 
to  him  as  security,  registered  in  ihe  census  in  his  name  and 
reckoned  as  his  own:  and  this  must  have  changed  entirely 
the  relations  of  the  classes. 

I  am  &T  from  wishing  to  modify  the  opinion^  that  the 
copper-coinage  of  lighter  weight  was  essentially  regulated 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  this  metal  compared  vrith 
that  of  silver^^ :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
the  prices  of  most  articles  had  not  risen,  as  they  did  at 
Athens,  although  silver  was  current  there  without  any 
change  in  the  standard  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of 
Demosthenes:  nay,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  this  must  have 
been  the  case  at  Some  as  everywhere  else,  and  that  the 
same  number  of  ases,  without  any  regard  to  their  weight, 
exprest  the  value  of  an  incomparably  smaller  number  of 
things  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  In  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  greater  wealth  at  Rome  under  the  last 
kings  than  at  different  periods  subsequently,  yet  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  wealthy 

»»  Vol  1.  p.  457,  &c 
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during  the  last  thirty  years  and  upwards  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  large  an  acquisition  of  domain  land^^  and  of 
such  new  and  ample  sources  of  gain,  have  risen  to  a  highth 
unheard  of  before:  consequently  a  hundred  thousand  ases 
then  signified  yeiy  much  less  than  in  ancient  tiihes,  and 
when  used  to  distinguish  the  classes  firom  one  another  no 
longer  characterised  the  really  wealthy  and  separated  them 
from  the  middle  orders. 

Bome's  prospects  however  were  now  so  brilliant,  that 
l^ialators,  who  lookt  into  the  future,  might  calculate  on  the 
course  of  things^  and  must  have  been  aware,  that,  if  they 
wanted  to  make  arrangements  merely  to  palliate  the  evil 
for  the  present,  the  same  causes  would  continue  to  operate 
with  undiminisht  force  for  the  fiiture.  And  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  become  wealthy,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  so,  did  not  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  two  first  orders. 

If  we  fiirther  assume,  for  which  sufficient  reasons  might 
be'mentioned,  that  prices  had  risen  on  an  average  threefold^ 
then  the  whole  fifth  class,  nay  many  individuals  of  the 
fourth,  belonged  to  the  accensi  in  reality  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  ihe  original  arrangement,  and  the  divisions  of 
the  three  middle  classes,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  that  of  heads  had  long  since  disappeared^ 
had  become  a  troublesome  sophistry;  since  there  were 
divisions  and  separations,  where  the  separations  no  longer 
indicated  a  true  property-class.  The  rich  with  various 
degrees  of  wealth,  and  such  as  had  only  a  good  income, 
formed  one  unseparated  mass.  What  now  had  the  legislator 
to  do,  who  wisht  to  remedy  the  present  evil  and  secure 
happiness  for  the  future? 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  for  example^  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  plebeian  order  as  it  was  before  the 
time  of  Appius,  to  raise  the  nominal  sums  of  the  difierent 
classes  to  threefold  the  amount:   further  changes  would 

***  Not  as  if  it  had  been  sabjected  to  a  tax,  bot  ai  a  means  of  gaining 
moncijr. 
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haye  become  just  as  neceBsaiy,  and  consequently  new  crises. 
Too  great  a  number  of  new  citizens, — the  intrusion  of  the 
erarians, — would  not  have  been  averted:  it  would  more- 
over have  been  absolutely  injurious,  that  a  very  large  mul- 
titude, which  was  now  bound  to  serve,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  legions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  condition, 
which  a  law  when  projected  ought  to  fulfill,  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  its  being  past  in  a  legal  form, 
(even  though  this  form  does  not  express  the  will  of  a  real 
majority,  which  is  often  foolish,)  and  of  its  being  able  to 
continue  to  exist  and  become  firmly  establisht.  A  pn^posi* 
tion  like  the  one  mentioned  above,  which  would  have  vio- 
lated so  many  rights  in  the  second  and  third  orders  that 
had  been  exercised  and  gained,  would  never  have  been  past, 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  it  by  force,  fireedom 
would  then  have  perisht  in  revolutions. 

Of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  state  was  a  law 
respecting  the  elections,  (for  so  we  may  call  it,  since  the 
elections  became  more  and  more  the  chief  business  of  the 
centuries,)  which  confined  the  members  of  the  guilds  to  a 
much  smaller  share  in  them  than  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  excluded  the  municipes  until  they  were  received 
into  a  tribe,  and  which  also  rendered  insignificant  the  share 
which  the  former  had  gained  for  the  last  few  years  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes:  this  law  was  a  double  benefit,  if  it 
could  be  applied  to  make  the  levy  more  per&ct  for  the  real 
service  in  the  line.  And  free  acceptance  of  it,  nay  general 
satisfiu3tion  with  it  might  be  gained,  if  it  granted  to  the 
patridans  a  more  fiivorable  estimate  of  their  votes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  number;  to  the  really  wealthy  among 
the  plebeians,  new  honours;  to  the  less  wealthy  and  down 
to  those  of  the  lower  orders,  the  preservation,  nay  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rights  they  had  enjoyed;  to  the  new  citizens, 
authority  and  influence  for  their  nobles,  and  more  &vorable 
treatment  for  the  multitude  in  the  levies,  and  to  the  libertini 
these  same  advantages:  and  if  in  addition  to  this,  the  latter 
especially  retained  the  prospect  of  their  descendants  at  least 
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obtaining  the  fiiU  plebeian  honour  by  individual  admiBsum, 
in  case  they  acquired  landed  property. 

I  state  the  means  together  with  the  object  and  the 
obstacles:  but  I  wish  the  following  plan^  as  yet,  to  be  only 
taken  as  a  hypothesis  to  meet  the  case  that  has  been  de« 
Telopt,  Mid  for  it  to  be  eseamined  &om  this  point  of  yiew, 
as  to  whether  it  was  both  suitable  and  practicable. 

Of  the  system  of  the  centuries  the  only  part  that  was 
retained,  was  the  dirision  into  knights  and  those  who 
were  not  knights:  whoever  did  not  belong  to  a  tribe  was 
excluded,  as  in  the  purely  plebeian  comitia.  The  classes, 
as  they  had  existed  hitherto,  were  aboli^t,  and  all  tribules, 
who  paid  taxes  for  less  than  a  million  and  for  more  than 
four  thousand  ases,  were  placed  on  an  equality:  each  tribe 
voted  as  two  centuries,  one  consisting  of  the  men  imder 
forty-five  years  and  the  other  of  those  above  that  age. 
The  libertini  were  confined  to  four  tribes,  and  these  were 
reckoned  inferiour  to  the  country  tribes,  so  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  vote  until  the  latter  had  done  so.  The 
patrician  houses  remained  in  the  six  suflragia  without  any 
r^ard  to  .property,  as  they  had  been  up  to  this  time:  in 
the  twelve  other  centuries  of  knights  all  those  were  regis- 
tered, who  paid  taxes  on  a  million  of  ases  and  upwards: 
the  municipes  had  a  tribe  assigned  to  them  by  lot  before 
the  comitia.  Thus  there  were  at  that  time  eighty  centu- 
ries, six  of  patrician  and  twelve  of  plebeian  knights,  fifty- 
four  of  the  oountty  and  eight  of  the  city  tribes. 

If  the  right  of  voting  in  the  centuries  was  made  depen- 
dent  upon  voting  in  the  tribes^  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
censors  to  admit  and  exclude  all  whom  they  chose,  the  mu- 
nicipes were  removed  and  the  libertini,  if  they  wer^  limited 
to  a  few  tribes,  had  as  little  real  influence  in  these  comitia 
as  in  those  of  the  tribes.  The  votes  of  the  mimicipes, 
however  much  they  must  have  been  opposed  to  such  an 
alteration,  had  not  the  slightest  efiect  upon  its  passing: 
nor  was  it  in  the  least  imjust  to  remove  them,  since  the 
relations  to  the  Hemicans  and  Latins,  which  had  been 
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establiabt  by  treaty,  had  become  extinct;  and  if  an  IioncMiBry 
right  was  left  to  those,  who  had  not  obtained  the  full  fran- 
chise &om  the  censors,  justice  was  done  to  all  equitable 
demands. 

Though  the  libertini  were  united  in  a  few  tribes,  still, 
as  the  levy  was  made  according  to  tribes,  the  military  ser- 
vice,— which  was  far  more  oppressive  to  a  member  of  a 
guild  than  to  a  peasant,  inasmuch  as  the  former  often 
could  not  find  another  workman  to  supply  his  place  in  the 
craft  by  which  he  maintained  his  £unily, — fell  far  less 
heavily  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  all  the  tribes  and  the  levy  had  been  conducted 
according  to  classes  and  tribes,  partly  because  more  ex- 
tensive obligations  would  have  lain  upon  themj  and  partly 
because  the  men  of  their  class  would  have  been  intention- 
ally enlisted  fix>m  among  the  tribules.^^ 

The  same  consideration  must  have  rendered  the  citi- 
zens of  the  new  tribes  inclined  to  renounce  advantages, 
which  most  of  them  seem  only  to  have  exercised,  when 
influential  members  of  the  same  tribe  induced  them  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Bome;  and  if  a  general 
rule  was  establisht,  according  to  which  a  precedence  was 
secured  to  the  wealthy,  which  could  only  be  forfeited  by 
the  loss  of  honour,  then  these  also  were  gained  over. 

The  lower  classes  were  decisively  gained,  if  the  first 
lost  its  preponderance,  and  the  separations  among  them- 
selves, which  had  become  useless,  were  removed :  moreover, 
if  the  knights  voted  with  them,  they  formed  the  majority. 
But  even  in  the  first  class  many  must  have  been  in  favour 
of  a  change,  which  lightened  for  them  the  heavy  burthen 
of  the  military  service,  and  this,  as  well  as  an  essential  dis- 
tinction of  those,  who  were  now  what  the  whole  class  was 
originally  intended  to  be,  must  have  gained  the  votes  at 
least  in  many  centuries. 

*^  In  more  than  one  countrj  where  the  French  conscription  existed, 
Jews  were  enlisted  in  much  larger  proportions;  not  because  an  undeaeryed 
honour  was  conferred  upon  them  by  puhtic  opinion,  hut  in  order  to  dimtnid^ 
their  numbers. 
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If  the  kniglits,  instead  of  somewliere  about  one  tenth 
of  the  other  Yotes  of  the  centuries,  obtained  thiee  tenths^ 
thi^  gained  so  much^  that  their  vrhole  support  was  secured: 
the  patricians  without  receiving  any  addition  to  their  body, 
and  the  plebeian  knights,  even  if  their  centuries  received 
new  members. 

To  us  it  may  seem  questionable,  and  the  more  so,  as 
consdtations  thus  combined  are  forein  to  our  time,  whether 
giving   up  almost  entirely  the  timocratic   principle  was 
not  an  approach  to  democracy^  which  would    have    out- 
weighed the  advantages  alluded  to.    This  it  certainly  was, 
in  as  much  as  the  lowest  rate  of  property  was  yet  further 
reduced:   and  the  venality  of  the  comitia  in  later  times 
would  not  have  been  possible  mth  the  Servian  constitution, 
if  the  classes  had  been  changed  in  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal rates,  as  the  standard  of  wealth  increast:  but  since  the 
tox>pe  of  the  line  would  have  been  diminisht  in  proportion 
to  these  increases,  the  republic  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stand  the  Samnite  war.    This  venality,  which  after  all 
did  not  break  out  till  long  afterwards,  was  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  centu- 
ries upon  the  basis  of  the  tribes,  but  was  the  result,  partly 
of  the  deplorable  standstill  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  partly  of  the  carelessness  of  the  censors  in 
admitting  all  kinds  of  people  into  the  country  tribes:  the 
degeneracy  of  morality  might  injure  in  the  one  case  even 
moie  than  in  the  other.     If  the  old  timocracy  in  truth  had 
even  now  ceast  to  exist,  and  its  real  nature  neither  could 
nor  dared  be  restored:  if  there  was  but  one  class  from  one 
hundred  thousand  up  to  a  million,  why  should  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  be  split  so  minutely?    If  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  ftirther  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  line:  if  the  obli- 
gation to  equip  oneself,  which  had  existed  hitherto,  ceast: 
with  what  right  could  the  old  divisionSj  which  were  entirely 
adapted  for  service  in  the  army,  be  any  longer  preserved? 
The  ftirther  firom  Bomoi  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  citizens,  who  dwelt  in  the  assigned 
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districts^  the  more  were   those    present    at  the    eomitaa 
composed  of  a  proportiooablj  larger  niimber  of  l^e  wealthy 
classes,  if  the  city  population  was  Tendered  insignificant. 
Wlien  the  centuries  were  instituted,  the  patricians  were  dis- 
tinguisht  firom  them  as  an  order,  which  at  that  time  pro- 
bably could  not  supply  deficiencies  in  its  ranks  by  adop- 
tion: among  one  another  perfectly  equal:  though  we  know 
fix>m  legends,  which  in  such  matters  may  be  considered 
equal  to  history,  that  there  were  yery  poor  men  among 
them.     The  principle  of  wealth  was  therefore  then  out- 
weighed by  that  of  honour:  but,  if  it  had  now  been  the 
wish  to  nrmintain  it,  for  whose  advantage  could  it  have  been 
done,  when  the  patricians  daily  lost  ground  more  and  more, 
because  they  did  not  strengthen  and  renew  themselves,  and 
neither  could  nor  would  form  themselves  into  a  national 
nobless?    Certainly  not  for  the  po8Bes8(»«  of  large  pro- 
perty, which  is  a  pow^r  and  must  be  recognised  as  such, 
but  to  their  disadvantage  and  to  l^e  advantage  of  thoee 
with  only  small  fortunes:  though  this  principle  is  of  mudi 
less  importance  than  the  fiujt,  that  there  was-  naturally  a 
much  smaller  number  of  country  people  than  of  the  low- 
bom  who  grew  rich.    But  after  all,  the  classification  ac^ 
eording  to  property  is  but  a  poor  expedient,  where  the 
foundation  of  a  real  aristocracy  is  wanting.     This  the  ple- 
beians of  all  classes  had,  in  a  feeling  of  their  firee  ancestry, 
as  opposed  to  a  descent  firom  slaves,  in  the  military  service, 
from  which  the  armies  afi»r  all  always  returned  home  to 
the  elections  ^^,  in  the  spoils  and  honorary  gifis  won  by 
themselves  and    inherited   fix>m   their  forefitthers,  and  in 
their  relationship  to  honored  &milies.     The  plebeian  of  an 
old  tribe  felt  himself  a  nobleman,  like  the  Asturian:  and 
he  was  one:  but  to   split  and   separate,  where   there   is 
equality,  corrupts  those  who  are  raised  and  those  who  are 
pusht  back:  happy  was  it  for  Rome,  that  she  had  a  two- 


***  Which  was  one  reason  why  the  elections  were  not  held  before  the  end 
Qf  the  jtKt  of  offica 
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fold  noble  peculation  I  The  possibilitj  of  freedom  depends 
upon  several  particalars:  firstly,  that  the  different  bodies^ 
among  whom  the  adminietration  is  divided,  should  be  able 
to  exercise  such  an  influence  upon  one  another  bj  check- 
ing and  controlling  each  other's  acts,  that  no  one  can' 
exercise  tyranny  without  incurring  greater  danger  than  it 
likes  to  venture  upon:  secondly,  that  variety  should  exist 
instead  of  uniformity  in  the  popular  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  was  here  secured  by  the  difference  between 
the  old,  the  new  and  the  newest  tribes,  and  between  the 
country  and  the  city  ones,  and  even  by  hostilities  between 
some^^:  and  lastly,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole 
population,  while  protected  no  less  than  the  others  by  the 
laws,  should  not  be  affected  by  the  events,  which  deeply 
concern  the  estates,  on  whose  equipoise  liberty  depends: 
and  this  was  the  position  of  the  erarians  even  after  the 
innovations  of  Appius;  nay,  even  the  Hbeitini  were  in 
reality  again  confined  to  this  position  in  the  city  tribes. 
For  the  rest,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Romans  to  expect 
of  the  elections,  that  the  electors  should  discover  the  per- 
sons who  were  pre-eminently  qualified:  they  saw  in  them, 
as  in  the  censorial  power  of  enrolling  a  person  in  the 
senate,  only  an  expedient;  and  some  such  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  each  man  his  place:  this  is  sufficiently 
clear  fix)m  the  influence  of  the  praerogativa. 

I  think  I  have  shewn,  that  an  arrangement,  like- the  one 
described  above,  was  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  re- 
public, that  it  was  acceptable  to  all  classes,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  prefer  in  its  place  a 
mere  reform  of  the  old  one:  the  historical  question, 
whether  it  was  carried  into  effect,  is  quite  a  different, 
one,  but  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  answer  to  it 
by  means  of  the  above  enquiry.  It  certainly  does  not 
require  many  observations  to  prove,  that  the  Servian 
constitution.no  longer  existed  at  least  at  the  end  of  the 

***  For  example,  between  the  FoIUa  and  Fi4>iria:  livy,  viu.  97. 
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republic  and  in  the  emptj  comitia,  wliich  continued  to 
be  held  under  Augustus.  Formerlj  people  might  ima- 
gine, that  Cicero  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  the  knights  and  of  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class:  now  perhaps  no  oncj  who  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  historical  philology,  thinks  so  .any  longer:  and 
antiquated  errours  may  be  regarded  as  set  adde. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well  known  passages,  which  shew  by  clear  words,  that 
the  former  order  of  things  no  longer  existed^^:  although 
it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  them,  to  ascertain  what 
was  introduced  in  its  place.^^  It  is  not  however  super- 
fluous to  direct  attention  once  more  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  Livy,  Dionysius  and  Cicero  respecting  the 
number  and  the  position  of  the  accessory  centuries  and 
hence  in  the  collective  nimiber,  uid  between  the  two 
former  respecting  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  which 
shews  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  they  were  describing 
things,  which  had  past  away  and  disappeared^:  more- 
over that,  according  to  Livy,  the  knights  were  first  called 
upon,  although  as  early  as  the  war  with  l^'^^^nihal  a 
century  of  a  tribe  was  called  up  as  a  praerogativa:  lastly, 

*^  JAry^  i»  48,  12.  13.  and  those  which  hare  already  been  quoted 
in  a  note  on  thia  paasage  by  UrsinnB  after  Ant.  AngOBtinns:  zzir.  7. 
and  9.  xxvl  22.  xxni.  6.  Cicero,  de  leg.  agr.  u.  2.  (4.)  pro  Plancio, 
20.  (49.) 

*'  Two,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  been  orerlookt,  I  shall 
quote  here:  the  criminal  trials,  which  always  belonged  to  the  cen- 
turies, were  held  in  the  time  of  Poljbins  according  to  tribes,  so  that, 
if  there  was  only  one  which  had  not  yet  Toted,  the  accused  might 
quit  the  countiy:  Vi.  14.:  khw  lr<  fda  \§hniTtu  ^X^  rfir  htucvp^vvSm 
r^p  KpUriy  A^^^vro'*  Nay  even  in  the  days  of  Flantns:  CaptiTi, 
HI.  1. 15.  IS. 

Ipsi  de  foro  tarn  aperto  cainte  ad  lenones  eunt, 
Quam  in  tribu  aperto  capite  sontes  condenmant  reos. 
Plautus  never  translates  matters  relating  to  public  life:  and  surely  in  the 
courts  of  Greece  the  votes  were  not  taken  according  to  phyles. 

**  See  my  essay  upon  the  passage  of  Cicero  concerning  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries. 
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that  the  more  recent  arrangement  of  the  legions^  such  as 
is  described  by  Polybius  even  for  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  classes  just  as  decisively^  as  the 
earlier  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  classes  exactly 
according  to  the  Servian  constitution. 

Lessing  asks,  whether  an  opinion  is  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  first  presented  itself  to  an  imsophisticated 
mind?  and  the  more  instances  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  Roman  topography,  of  the  correct  view  with  which 
the  first  restorers  often  hit  the  right  point,  although  they 
as  well  as  others  sometimes  saw  wrong,  and  how  that  which 
they  had  defined  perfectly  and  satis&ctorily,  was  afterwards 
converted  into  the  greatest  errours  by  the  subtleties  of  less 
clearsighted  men,  who  became  perplext  by  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  amast  and  which  they  were  unable  to 
master,  ihe  less  do  I  wonder^  when  enquiry  only  brings 
forward  again  in  other  matters  that  which  was  taught 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  put  aside  and  forgotten,  as  if  substituted 
by  something  better.  Of  this  kind  is  the  view,  which 
Antonius  Augustinus  in  Ursinus^,  copying,  it  is  said, 
from  Pantagathus^,  mentions  only  by  the  way  and 
rejects,  without  naming  its  author.  The  doubling  of  the 
tribes,  he  says,  did  not  conrist,  as  some  one^  thought, 
in  the  &ct,   that,    after    thirty-five    tribes  were  formed, 

**  Note  upon  Livy,  i.  43,  IS.  13. 

**  I  saj,  H  18  said,  because  it  cannot  be  known,  how  mnch  the 
diwnplea  of  this  plylological  Socrates  maj  have  deriyed  from  hia  [oral 
infltroctiona*  and  whe&er  they  did  not,  as  one  would  snapect,  Teiy 
often  set  forth  their  own  thoughts  nnder  cover  of  his  name,  that  they 
might  be  the  less  exposed  to  attacks.  Fantagathns  was  a  Roman 
mook. 

**  This  some  one  was  probably  Gabriel  Faemus,  against  whom 
ihe  disciples  of  Fantagathi^s  had  a  bitter  gnidge,  for  which  this 
excellent  man  was  compensated  by  the  friendship  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  attention  of  Faemns  may  have  been  directed  to  this  locut  chmcu$  in.his 
labonrs  upon  the  Philippics. 
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they  conBtitated  seventy  centuries,  and  ^bat  these  ivere  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  as  the  same  person  inferred  fiom 
the  passage  in  the  second  Philippic*  After  this  con- 
demnation the  opinion  of  Pantagathus  is  proposed  as  the 
only  correct  one^  according  to  which  the  five  classes  re- 
mained, while  each  contained  the  two  centuries  for  each 
tribe.  In  the  same  manner,  he  adds,  the  knights  were 
divided  according  to  tribes,  in  which  case  it  only  remains 
imdecided,  wbether  it  was  simply  the  juniores  and  con- 
sequently only  one  or  two  centuries  with  them  also:  ac- 
cording to  the  former  supposition  there  would  have  been 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  according  to  the  latter  four 
hundred  and  twenty  centuries. 

The  inadmissibleness  of  this  opinion  is  in  the  first  place 
clear  :&om  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  case.  The 
Soman  elections  could  not  be  continued  like  the  English 
for  several  days;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  ter- 
minated in  one  day  or  to  be  begun  afresh.  Like  aU 
public  transactions,  they  had  to  be  concluded  at  sun- 
set, and  they  certainly  did  not  begin  before  daybreak.  If 
the  case  occurred,  which  Cicero  mentions  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  have  been  at  all  unprecedented,  that  it  was 
necessary  at  a  disputed  election  to  let  all  the  centories 
▼ote,  there  would  have  remained  on  a  day  of  moderate 
length  just  two  minutes  for  letting  the  voters  pass  oTer 
the  bridges  and  for  taking  their  votes.  This  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable :  though  I  am  well  aware,  that  firom 
the  time  of  the  Cassian  law  even  eighty-eight  centuries  may 
have  found  it  difficult  to  finish  their  business,  as  each 
could  not  have  quite  ten  minutes:  but  what  is  difficult 
is  not  impossible. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reject  as  absolutely  inadmissible  the 
interpretation,  according  to  which  the  words  of  Livy,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  to  be  understood  of  two 
centuries  in  each  class:  in  that  case  however  Livy  would 
have  ezprest  himself  very  carelessly. 

•  IT.  S3. 
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And  if  the  divicaoa  into  elasses  itaelf  together  with  the 
number  of  Genturies  contained  in  each  miggeets,  that  of 
eyerjthir^-five  citizens  of  the  fiiBt  five  classes  son^  such 
number  as  six  must  have  been  reddened  in  the  first,  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  foux  remaining  classes  upon  their  first 
institution,  so  it  may  at  any  rate  be  conceived  as  an  hypo- 
thesis respecting  a  matter,  on  which  nothing  can  be  said 
with  any  probability,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  first  class,  after  the  separation  of 
the  knights,  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
contained  in  the  classes,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  a  Greek 
demoeraey  no  more  votes  wexe  now  left  to  them.  But 
that  those  dasses  which  stood  nearest  to  the  first,  shoidd 
have  been  fiivored  indirectly  in  campaiison  with  the  first, 
and  directly  in  comparison  with  the  last,  this  hypothesis 
agrees  with  no  system  and  is  altogether  inconceivable:  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  imagined,  that,  where  there  already 
existed  a  whole,  and  as  it  appears  in  clear  numbers  before 
the  Hannibalian  war,  a  very  numerous  dass  of  persons  pos- 
sesoQg  above  one  million,  who  formed  only  one  class,  the 
difierence  in  the  firactions  between  a  hundred  thousand  and 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred,— 'which  could  only  be  of  im- 
portance, so  long  as  one  hundred  thousand  ases  formed  a 
comparatively  wealthy  man  and  only  some  few  exceeded 
that  suan, — should  still  have  had  such  weight  that  one  dass 
was  favored  more  than  the  other,  and  that  to  so  great  an 
extent.*^    As  the  value   of  money  fell,    the    proportion 

**  That  the  large  rnimben  and  the  foreiii  monejr  toaj  not  deoeiTO 
ibe  reader,  I  irffl  mention  an  example  in  a  well  known  coinage.  One 
hundred  cdd  ases  or  ten  denarii  may  be  reckoned  equal,  where  great 
iocoTBCj  18  not  the  object,  to  Ibnr  florins  of  the  empire,  (one  snch 
florin  iB  equal  to  two  shillings  English,)  and  consequently  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ases  to  four  thousand  florins.  Now  about  the  four- 
teenth oentniy  the  quantity  of  sUver,  which  answers  to  four  thou- 
sand florins  of  the  present  day,  would  have  formed  in  Germany 
the  fortune  of  a  very  wealthy  citisen:  and  although  there  were 
some  persons,  nmdi  wealthier,  that  dass  might  have  been  vexy  pR>« 
perly  estimated  by  that  standard.      At  that  time  three  thousand,  two 
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between  the  number  of  the  really  poor  and  of  the  more  or  leas 
wealthy  (between  the  proletarii  and  the  hcupletes)  perhaps 
remained  unaltered:  but  it  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  indifference,  how  far  a  man  was  fiK>m  being  wealthy; 
least  of  all  could  this  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  constitution; 
least  of  all  could  the  classes  of  this  kind  be  &yored. 

Men  like  Antonius  Augustinus  and  others,  who  after- 
wards adopted  this  opinion,  can  only  have  overlookt  this 
view,  because  they  neglected  to  realize  to  their  minds 
political  relations  and  to  carry  them  into  life  firom  the  dust 
of  their  books  and  the  forms  of  quite  a  different  age,  which 
were  forein  to  their  eyes.  Had  they  done  this,  they  would 
in&llibly  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  supposed,  that  the 
property-classes  still  continued  indeed,  but  were  regulated 
according  to  the  altered  value  of  money :  such  an  oversight, 
by  the  perception  of  which  the  idea  is  in  reality  only  com- 
pleted, Augustinus  in  truth  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with.^ 
Passages  also,  in  which  one  might  certainly  think  to  find  a 
more  important  meaning  in  the  property-classes,  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  these  well-read  enquirers^;  still 
only  a  preconceived  opinion  can  prevent  a  man  fix)m  adopt- 
ing an  extremely  simple  view,  which  requires  no  further 
hypothesis,  in  place  of  an  artificial  one,  which  cannot  be 

thoiuancU  one  thoiuand  and  fire  hondrod  florins  woold  likewise  ha^B 
been  suitable  standards  for  fiirther  divisions  into  classes.  Bnt  if  in 
tbe  course  of  centuries  property  increast  so  much  and  the  value  of 
money  decreast  so  much,  that  a  whole  dass  of  wealthy  persons  was 
formed  possessing  more  than  forty  thousand  florins,  how  would  it  then 
haye  been  conceivable,  that  the  classes  should  be  arranged  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  possessors  of  from  four  to  three  thousand  florins,  with- 
out reckoning  the  very  wealthy,  should  have  obtained  a  fifth  of  tbe 
votes?  or  that  in  general  any  importance  should  have  been  attacht  to 
these  trifling  difierences? 

'^  Hence  I  have  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  Pantagathus  is  consis- 
tent and  exact,  which  in  truth  it  is  not  without  this  completion. 

'*  In  Livy,  xxrv.  11,  where  a  crew  is  to  be  provided,  one  million,  three 
hundred  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  fifty  thousand  ases:  and  xlv.  15. 
a  eenstts  of  saventy-five  thousand  ases  for  fteedmen. 
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maintained  without  new  hypotheses,  which  it   would   be 
necessaiy  to  found  upon  statements  so  entirely  unsafe. 

If  however  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  the  tribes 
consisted  in  each  tribe  containing  two  centuries,  one  of  the 
older  and  one  of  the  younger  men,  then,  and  property  only 
then  is  Livy's  expression  accurate:  nay,  it  is  then  so  accu- 
rate, that  if  the  historian  could  have  thought  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  a  misunderstanding  with  posterity,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  precise  one.     This  is  also 
consistent  with  the  mention  of  the  centuries  without  any 
further  designation^  which  any  other  hypothesis  is  compell- 
ed to  consider  as  an  omission :  it  agrees  too  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius,  that  all  the  tribes  were  called  upon  to 
vote  in  the  judieia  ctgniis.     Nay  I  add  further,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  an  argument,  which,  though  of  a  negative  kind, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  this  same  circum- 
spect   historian,  when    he   endeavours  to  explain  to  the 
Greeks,  the  nature  of  the  Roman  government^  speaks  of 
the  people  only  as  Stj^lo^j  which  could  suggest  to  a  Greek 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  community  of  equal  persons  voting 
according  to  phyles:  not  a  word  is  added^  which  could  by 
any  interpretation  be  referred  to  property-classes;  except 
that  he  says,  that  the  knights,  formerly  elected  aristocrati- 
cally, were  now  registered  according  to  their  wealth.     This 
is  the  more  decisive,  as  the  old  constitution  of  the  centu- 
ries, or  what  would  have  been  only  analogous  to  it,  was  for 
the  Greeks  of  that  time  at  least  quite  without  example 
and  unheard  of;   and  he  is  moreover  so  careful,  that  he 
elsewhere  mentions^  how  those,  whose  census  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  drachmas, — that  is  the  old  first 
class, — although  distributed  among  the  others  without  any 
difference,  were  distinguisht  by  breast-plates,  in  order  to 
preserve  according  to  the  Roman  custom  the  recollection 
of  the  past  in  every  thing.     I  am  not  fond  of  appeals,  like 
that  to  which  I  feel  myself  here  reduced;  but  I  must  appeal 
to  every  one,  who  knows  the  manner  of  Polybius,  whether 
he  can  doubt,  that,  if  those  soldiers  who  possest  more  than 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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ten  thousand  drachmas  had  belonged  to  a  first  class,  he 
would  have  added:  "  and  who  belong  to  those,  who  form 
the  first  s3rmmoria,  and  have  the  greatest  influence  in  elec- 
tions and  in  the  courts  of  the  people,  and  when  the  consuls 
propose  a  law  to  the  popular  assembly":  for  this  minute- 
ness is  natural  to  him  and  arises  firom  his  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  clearly  and  completely  as  he  thinks.  That  his 
description  of  the  popular  power  should  be  quite  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries,  seemed 
inconceivable  to  me  for  a  long  time,  until  light  was  cast 
upon  these  things:  and  such  will  be  the  case  with  every 
one,  who  investigates  without  being  biast  and  endeavours 
to  render  clear  to  himself  that  which  he  is  reading. 

Now  in  the  detailed  accounts  which  we  have  respecting 
the  arrangement  and  proceedings  of  the  Servian  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  there  does  not  occur  any  trace  of  a  prae- 
rogativa^  nor  was  it  necessary,  because  a  majority  among 
the  knights  and  the  first  class  might  agree  upon  the  can- 
didates, before  the  day  of  election  came.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  tribes,  in  which  many  country  people 
engaged  with  their  domestic  duties  and  honest  labour  paid 
little  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  came  to  the  city  only 
when  it  was  necessary:  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  candidates  for  the  election^  who  were  imknown  to 
them,  one  tribe  was  called  up  as  praerogativa.**^  This 
happened  in  the  following  manner.  Each  tribe  contained 
men,  who  certainly  did  live  in  the  city  and  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  were  lookt  up  to  by  their  tribides 
as  authorities,  and  whenever  they  were  unanimous,  the 
members  of  their  tribe  voted  with  them.  By  this  result 
the  other  tribes  were  determined  in  their  way  of  voting, 
with  few  exceptions,  since  contested  elections  sometimes 
occurred  then  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  when  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  were  held  according  to  tribes,  so 
that  the  regular  decision  of  the  praerogativa  must  not  be 

***  Yano  in  Festos,  s.  t.  PraerogadTae. 
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anderstood  literally.^^  The  Bomans  in  their  elections,  as 
well  as  in  their  votes  respecting  laws,  did  not  think  of  a 
matter  being  decided  by  individual  voters;  the  idea  of 
obtaining  solid  decisions  by  summing  up  the  votes  of  indi* 
viduals  and  by  their  majority,  could  never  have  occurred  to 
them^;  they  saw  in  the  forms  of  elections  especially,  only 
a  means  more  or  less  imperfect  of  putting  a  man  in  his 
proper  place,  in  the  same  way  as  persons  were  enrolled  in 
the  senate,  the  knighthood  and  the  tribes  by  the  censors. 
If  one  tribe  had  possest  the  praerogativa  permanently,  this 
one  would  have  decided  every  thing  aad  been  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  the  republic:  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  inces- 
sant intrigues  and  bribery,  and  been  corrupted:  a  natural 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  others  would  have  frustrated 
the  object  of  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot.  We  may  moreover 
take  for  granted  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  man, 
who  voted  first  in  the  tribe  and  was  called  up  by  name^  was 
not  fixt  upon  in  the  same  way  by  lot,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary chosen  by  the  presiding  magistrate  as  the  most  distin- 
guisht  and  most  respectable  in  his  tribe,  and  that  his  vote 
again  pointed  out  the  way  for  the  whole  tribe.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  praerogativa  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  is  clear 
from  the  comitia  of  the  military  tribunes  in  the  year  359^, 


**  Not  in  the  earlier  times;  in  Cicero's  days  it  may  hare  been 
difierent 

^  It  belongs  to  that  class,  which  Lessing,  had  he  lived  in  oar  days,  would 
hare  called  **  shallow,  disgusting  and  reTolting.** 

"  Li^y,  V.  18.  It  is  ftuther  clear  from  this  passage,  that  the 
militaiy  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  elected  not  by  the  centn- 
tnries  bat  by  the  tribes:  a  highly  important  circomstance,  by  which 
alone  it  becomes  clear,  why  the  senate  was  so  anxious  that  comitia 
for  the  election  of  consuls  should  be  held.  For  there  were  among  the 
patricians  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  legitimate  order  of  things,  who 
could  be  excluded  from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the  former:  which 
is  proved  indisputably  by  the  words  jure  vocatit  tnbubua.  ^Compare 
a  doubt  upon  this,  Vol.  ii.  p.  895).  Had  this  occurred  to  Duker,  the 
investigation  in  his  beautilttl  note  on  that  passage  woold  easily  have 

z  2 
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and  likewise  the  calling  up  of  the  other  tribes  according  to 
a  legal  succession,  fix>m  the  expression  jur^  vocatae. 

This  influence  and  this  honour  of  the  praerogativa 
could  not  possibly  be  given  to  a  tribe  consisting  of  libertini. 
As  therefore  a  difference  was  introduced  .between  the  city 
and  the  country-tribes  and  the  praerogativa  was  taken 
only  from  the  latter,  these  were  very  appropriately  distin- 
guisht  by  the  name  o£ prima  vocatae  among  the  ^'ur^  vocatae 
(which  all  were)^.  The  removal  from  a  country  to  a  city 
tribe  was  therefore  now  a  civil  degradation,  and  that  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  tribules.  The 
city-tribes  may  in  contradistinction  have  been  named 
postremo  vocatae.  Nor  would  it  on  the  other  hand  be  sur- 
prising, if  each  division  had  been  distinguisht  as  the  prima 
and  secunda  classis  respectively :  for  though  the  word  elassis 
properly  means  a  division  of  the  army  and  consequently  the 
totality  of  the  old  centuries,  yet  this  definite  signification 
was  lost  in  the  more  general  one,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
later  centuries,  possessing  as  they  did  different  rights,  might 
at  first  be  very  consistently  called  so.  In  this  way  I  now 
explain  the  well-known  passage  of  the  second  Philippic  ?<>: 
the  first  class  are  the  centuries  of  the  country  tribes  with 
the  twelve  centuries  of  the  knights:  then  the  six  suffragia 
are  called:  and  last  the  centuries  of  the  city-tribes. 

That  the  suffragia  voted  after  the  first  class  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  and  these  words  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  critical  caprice:  and  it  also  follows  from  the 
equally  well-known  passage  respecting  the  coiui;  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  the  censor,  in  which   the 

reacht  the  goal,  before  which  it  now  wanden  about  in  uncertainty.  What 
a  pity  that  Duker  did  not  investigate  separately  the  public  law  of  Borne! 
What  a  pity  that  he  edited  Thucydides! — ^Howeyer  I  am  very  fiurfrom 
wishing  to  upbraid  him  with  the  separate  things  he  has  overlookt,  for  the 
same  has  happened  to  myselt 

M0  Among  the  vrhanae  too  there  was  necessarily  an  order  of  snccesBion: 
the  Esquilina  must  haye  been  the  lowest    (livy,  zlv.  15.) 

^  c.  33.  (S2.)    Prima  classis  yocatnr. 
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twelve  centuries  of  the  knights  are  mentioned  as  voting  in 
the  first  class.*'* 

This  combination  was  quite  appropriate  and  natural, 
for  the  knights  in  these  centuries  were  plebeians;  while  in 
the  six  suffragia  on  the  other  hand  the  patrician  houses''' 
were  contained,  to  which  the  regulation  concerning  pro- 
perty of  a  million  of  ases  did  not  of  course  apply;  nay  in 
the  strictest  sense  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
knights,  who  were  arranged  entirely  according  to  wealth. 
The  voting  of  the  plebeian  order  in  this  manner  first  is 
founded  upon  the  old  arrangement^  according  to  which  the 
curies  decided  upon  the  decrees  of  the  other  comitia. 

The  comitia  according  to  the  new  arrangement  still 
continued  to  differ  from  those  of  the  tribes  in  four  very 
essential  points:  in  the  separation  of  the  plebeian  knights 
and  the  participation  of  the  patricians:  in  the  division  of 
the  tribes  into  centuries  of  older  and  younger  men:  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  proletarians:  and  in  the  use  of  the 
auspices. 

The  centuries  of  the  older  men  formed  a  moral  aristo- 
cracy of  a  much  smaller  number  of  experienced  men,  who 
had  preserved  their  respectability  as  citizens  and  their  pro- 
perty to  an  age,  at  which,  generally  speaking,  both  were 
secured  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  exclusion  of 
the  proletarians,  that  is,  now  of  those  who  rated  their  pro- 
perty at  less  than  4000  ases,  from  service  in  the  legions^', 
allows  us  to  infer  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  comitia: 
in  the  tribes  on  the  contrary  every  Quirite  voted  without 
any  distinction.'^^     The  auspices,  although  in  their  origin 

•"  Livy,  xi^iii.  16. 

^  Festns,  s.  y.  This  distinction  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what 
lArj  says  (i.  43.  8.  9),  where  GronovinB*s  emendation  «  tribuB  is  evi- 
dently trne. 

^  Polybius,  Yf.  19.  The  supposition  of  this  new  standard  of  property 
snggests,  that  the  value  of  property  was  increast  about  one  third  at  the  time 
of  the  change  in  the  laws  respecting  decdons. 

^*  Dionysins,    yn.    (59.     Tva  —  Icr^^ni^i  jcal  SfiSri/ioi  ircUrti  Axx^A.^** 
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meant  to  be  religious^  had  nevertheless  been  used  by  the 
government  even  at  an  early  period  as  a  political  instrument 
for  controlling  and  influencing  the  poptdar  assemblies.^^ 

I  have  proposed  my  views  on  the  nature  of  the  later 
constitution  of  the  centuries  with  the  expression  of  cer- 
tainty, which  corresponds  to  my  conviction,  that  their 
character  is  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  words  of  the 
passages  which  are  to  be  considered,  and  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  necessarily  arose  in  the  way  I 
have  described:  that  the  old  constitution  did  not  continue, 
and  could  not  without  absurdities.  But  I  do  not  therefore 
deny^  that  such  a  simple  view  as  this,  which  was  adopted 
by  that  unknown  writer  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  express  words  of  Livy  and  the  mention 
of  only  two  classes  and  the  suffi'agia  in  an  account  of  a  com- 
pleted election,  must  have  had  some  probability  against  it, 
which  prevented  its  being  generally  adopted,  nay  its  even 
being  merely  noticed,  in  consequence  of  which  forced  and 
artificial  explanations  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  It  therefore 
now  remains  to  enquire  into  and  explain  what  can  be  alleged 
against  it^  in  order,  as  becomes  an  honest  investigation,  to 
pass  over  nothing,  and  to  solve  these  difficulties  also. 

Dionysius,  after  describing  the  Servian  constitution, 
closes  thus:  ''this  order  of  things  was  preserved  for  many 
generations,  but  has  been  changed  in  our  times  firom  neces- 
sity and  become  more  democratical;  nevertheless  the  cen- 
turies are  not  abolisht,but  are  no  longer  convoked  according 
to  the  old  rule,  as  I  have  observed,  since  I  have  often  been 
present  at  their  elections.'^  ^^ 

In  Sallust's  letter  to  Cesar,  which,  it  is  true,  is  spurious, 

yw6iiiPoi  $uf  icX4<rff«  riiif  ini^y  htw^ttmwi  mtcrh  ^iiAcCf.)  This  is  what 
the  historianfl  too  are  thinking  of,  when  they  Bay,  that  preTiona  to 
Servius  the  meanest  citizen  was  eqnal  to  the  most  distingnisht  in  the 
oomitia. 

^  In  such  a  scantj  history  only  a  few  examples  of  it  can  be  expected: 
but  nevertheless  TAyy,  ym,  23,  has  reference  to  it 

^  IV.  81. 
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but  cannot  hATe  been  written  later  than  the  second  een- 
tuiy,  the  author  recommends,  that  the  centuries  should  be 
drawn  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes,  concerning  which  C. 
Gracchus  had  promulgated  a  bill.^^^ 

The  Yoconian  law,  which  forbade  those  whose  property 
was  registered  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ases^  to 
appoint  women  as  their  heirs,  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  first  class  all  the  more  as  Cato  in  recommending  the 
measure  used  the  words  clamau  and  infra  ckusemJ^ 

The  peculiar  armour  of  those  who  were  estimated  at 
more  than  ten  thousand  denarii  ^9,  the  provision  in  Cicero's 
law  that  the  censors  should  divide  the  people  according  to 
age,  orders  and  classes^,  and  even  the  figurative  expres- 
sion ''  to  belong  to  the  fifth  class,''  applied  to  one  who  is 
&r  inferiour  to  the  distinguisht  men  of  his  kind,  but  still  is 
somebody^^ : — all  thb  appears  to  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  contradicts  my  hypothesis  no 
more  than  it  does  every  other,  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
express  testimonies  and  statements  firom  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  tribes  in 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries;  for  according  to  this  passage 
the  alteration,  which  after  aU  only  affected  the  order  in 
which  the  centuries  voted,  could  not  have  been  introduced 
till  the  time  of  Cesar  or  Augustus,  and  previously  everytiiing 
would  have  remained  unaltered.  He  therefore  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  these  passages  unceremoni- 
ously, which  would  indeed  be  inconceivably  rash,  must,  even 
though  he  does  not  approve  of  my  hypothesis,  yet  acknow- 
ledge with  me,  that  Dionysius  here  does  not  deserve  to  be 
listened  to.    How  he  could  often  have  been  a  spectator  at 

^  De  ordinan.  repnbl.  n.  8. 
''•  Gellios,  m,  13. 
"  PoljbhiB,  VI.  23. 
"^  Cicero,  de  legib.  iii.  3.  (7.) 
*■  Cioera»  LncQUiiB  (Acad.  Fr.  u.)  29.  (73.) 
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elections  and  jet  have  made  sucli  a  monstrous  mistake,  re- 
mains, it  is  true,  inconceivable;  but  who  will  determine  the 
limits  of  his  mistake,  when  its  general  existence  cannot  be 
denied?  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  any  connexion  with 
the  elections  in  the  distinction,  which  Augustus  introduced 
between  the  tribes  and  the  plebs  urbana^  when  he  ordered 
persons  to  vote  in  the  municipia  and  the  reports  of  the 
elections  to  be  sent  in?  Is  it  possible  that  he  reyived  the 
classes  in  that  j9/eft«  urftana  just  as  distinct  &om  the  tribes, 
but  no  longer  convoked  the  centuries  in  the  ancient  order? 
In  this  case  Dionysius  might  have  overlookt  the  long  pe- 
riod, in  which  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  existed,  and  have 
regarded  the  new  artificial  arrangement  as  a  direct  altera- 
tion in  the  earliest  constitution.  The  hypothesis  now 
would  also  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Pseudo-Sallust:  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
much  weight  to  it,  if  Livy,  who  wrote  soon  after  Dionysius, 
did  not  speak  of  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  as  the  existing 
form.  Considered  by  himself  that  forger  with  his  men- 
tion of  the  classes  would  deserve  no  more  consideration 
than  the  alleged  law  of  C,  Gracchus;  if  it  has  any  founda- 
tion at  all,  it  is  probably  no  more  than  this,  that  the  cen- 
turies were  no  longer  called  up  to  vote  according  to  the 
customary  order, — which  facilitated  the  foul  proceedings  of 
dishonest  candidates, — but  that  it  was  determined  by  lot 
in  what  order  the  country-tribes  were  to  vote:  for  one  little 
knows  the  Gracchi,  if  one  believes,  that  they  would  have 
mixt  the  tribes  of  the  city  with  those  of  the  country. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  of  registering  the 
citizens  in  classes  according  to  the  old  form,  or  at  least 
that  they  were  taken  into  account  in  laws  and  customs 
— a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  may  survive  the  thing  for 
many  centuries  —  has  at  Rome  nothing  more  surprising 
in  it,  than  the  continuance  of  the  curies  after  they  had 
long  lost  all  political  importance.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
institutions  establisht  by  law  was  ever  abolisht  at  Rome: 
new  ones  were  formed  by  their  side  according  to  analogy, 
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just  as  necessitj  lequiied;  but  those  which  died  away, 
overshadowed  by  the  development  of  the  others,  were 
nevertheless  not  rooted  out. 

Livy  seems  to  place  the  transformation  of  the  centuries 
of  the  classes  into  double  centuries  of  the  tribes  subse- 
quent to  the  time,  when  the  tribes  had  reacht  that  number, 
which  was  never  increast  afterwards.  But  after  all  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  meant  to  say  this:  he  may 
only  have  meant  to  compare  the  number  of  the  old  order 
and  that  which  existed  after  the  formation  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes.  That  this  statement  at  all  events  decides 
nothing,  Duker  clearly  saw^^:  the  change  must  in  that 
case  have  taken  place  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  since  the  new  order  is  in  existence  during  this 
war:  nay  even  before  621  (527),  in  which  year  there 
occur  legions  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men,  which 
correspond  to  the  new  order  ^'i  and  in  this  period  one 
looks  in  vain  for  a  man,  with  whom  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated, and  to  whom  it  still  may  not  have  been  ascribed, 
as  well  as  for  an  occasion.  In  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
the  necessity  was  urgent:  his  merit  as  a  restorer  of  the 
good  order  was  ever  remembered:  I  think  I  have  shewn, 
that  the  change  in  the  city-tribes  could  not  have  attained 
the  object  which  he  attained,  without  this  extension  of  the 
relations  of  the  tribes.  But  we  have  a  direct  proof  in  the 
primo  vocatae  eentwriae  now  occurring  in  the  year  449  (455) 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls.^ 

The  necessity  of  giving  a  greater  extension  to  the  levies 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  probable  causes  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  arrangement:  and  here  one  must  not 
overlook  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  army,  the  complicated  nature  of  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  preserving,  since 
Bomans  and  Latins  were  no  longer  united  in  maniples. 
The  number  of  light-armed  troops  in  the  legion  was  too 

•«  On  livy,  v.  18.       •»  PolyWus,  n.  24.        ••  liyy,  x.  15. 
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large  in  proportion  to  the  infiuitiy  of  the  line:  according 
to  the  general  rule  there  were  1200  light-armed  to  3600 
men  without  reckoning  the  depot-batallion;  and  this  could 
not  be  otherwise,  80  long  as  the  soldiers  had  to  equip 
themselves.  Now  120  men  were  levied  from  each  tribe, 
so  that  after  the  year  447   (453)  the  legion  was  raised 

to  3960,  of  which  only  *«*  ( )  weie  light-armed.     The 

depot-batallion  was  altogether  done  away  with.  It  was 
at  all  events  now,  if  not  before,  that  bronze  which  had 
risen  veiy  much  in  price,  was  exchanged  for  iron:  of 
the  change  in  the  tactic  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  reform,  by  which  instead  of  the  merely  aiisto- 
cratical  election  of  the  knights,  a  census  was  fixt  for 
those  who  were  not  patricians  as  the  condition  of  belong- 
ing to  the  order,  which  was  however  made  dependent 
upon  an  unblemisht  character,  cannot  be  traced  to  Fabius 
as  its  author  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  change  in 
the  centuries.  But  the  appropriateness  of  the  whole 
reform  is  completed  by  preserving  the  timocratic  prin- 
ciple^ wherever  it  was  important  and  essential,  and  at 
the  same  time  depended  upon  character  and  honour: 
noble  birth  without  inherited  wealth  feds  itself  opprest 
and  is  deprived  of  the  free  confidence,  which  fears  no  one 
and  envies  no  one,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  the  great 
blessing,  without  which  the  worth  of  many  a  man  remains 
undevelopt.  The  existence  of  an  equestrian  census  of 
one  million  at  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war  is  prob- 
able, though,  it  is  true,  uncertain:  for  the  senators 
surely  had  not  a  heavier  burthen  imposed  upon  them 
than  their  property  was  able  to  bear;  though  on  account 
of  their  digmty  they  may  have  been  taxt  a  little  higher 
than  others  possessing  the  same  amount  of  property^: 

***  (The  number  of  the  light-aimed  is  not  in  the  manuscript) 

^  Those  whote property  was  rated  at  a  million  fumisht  seven  sailors, 
a  senator  eight    LiTj,  xx.  11. 
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there  must  therefore  have  been  a  senatorial  census  as 
early  as  that  time,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why  this 
should  then  have  been  higher  than  the  equestrian:  but 
the  former  also  applied  to  the  patrician  senators  the  regu- 
lation, which  was  in  force  for  the  plebeian  ones.  A  direct 
trace  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  haying  given  a  new 
constitution  to  the  knights  also,  appears  certainly  to  be 
implied  in  the  &ct,  that  it  was  they,  who  instituted  the 
solemn  annual  procession  of  the  knights.^^ 

I  know  of  no  more  suitable  place  than  the  present  to  ex- 
press a  conjecture  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  censor's 
oonmiand,  which  compelled  an  unworthy  knight  to  sell  his 
horse.  If  the  republic  directly  or  indirectly  gave  ten 
thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  the 
knight  in  addition  to  this  had  two  thousand  annually  for 
its  keep,  he  was  &vored  beyond  measure  and  the  state 
overburthened.  Now  if  one  supposes,  that  the  former 
sum  was  the  capital,  by  which  a  vacancy,  whether  arising 
from  death  or  degradation,  had  to  be  purchast  by  him 
to  whom  the  censor  assigned  a  horse,  in  order  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  niunber  of  those  who  served  on  horse- 
back, (a  number  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  ihe 
knights,)  then  every  thing  is  conceivable:  only  it  has 
been  wrongly  supposed,  that  the  state  originally  gave  the 
sum,  in  order  to  regulate  the  service.  These  horses 
must  have  been  choice  animals:  the  possessor  always 
had  to  take  care  that  it  was  in  good  condition — ^hence 
the  censors'  superintendence  of  the  condition  of  the  horse 
—and  without  doubt  had  to  replace  it,  when  it  died  or 
became  useless:  as  a  compensation  for  this  he  enjoyed 
annually  twenty  per  cent  for  this  capital,  as  interest,  as 
pay  and  as  security  against  accidents.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  purchasing  admission  into  a  corporate  guild,  of 
which  the  purchase  at  Bome  of  a  notary's  place  is  surely 
only  one  example  among  many,  or  a  productive,  he- 
reditary  or  saleable  office  by  depositing  capital      And 

•^  livy,  UL  46. 
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thus  it  is  also  clear,  how  L.  Tarquitius^  tke  friend  of 
the  great  L.  Cincinnatus^  could  not  serve  on  horseback 
on  account  of  his  poverty :  but  poverty  does  not  prevent 
a  man  from  receiving  ten  thousand  ases  at  one  time,  and 
then  two  thousand  every  year.  The  obligation  of  pur- 
chasing a  place  in  the  service  on  horseback,  might  be 
imposed  by  the  censors  very  much  against  a  person's 
wish:  hence  the  security  against  it  belonged  to  the  im- 
munities.*^ 

From  this  censorship  Q.  Fabius  received  the  surname 
of  the  Greatest,  which  so  many  victories  and  triumphs  bad 
not  gained  for  him®^:  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  be- 
cause it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  form  one's  mind  than  to 
acquire  a  mass  of  isolated  knowledge,  and  a  nobler  thing 
to  make  life  youthRil  again  than  to  recover  fiK>m  an  illness. 
Had  Fabius  been  obliged  to  act  in  an  age,  from  which  the 
voice  of  all  the  vanity  he  offended,  and  the  rage  of  all  the 
ruinous  projects  he  frustrated,  could  have  made  themselves 
heard,  and  been  eagerly  received  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
blind  and  overbearing  belief,  which  springs  from  the  shal- 
lowest opinions,  still  his  fame  would  hardly  have  been  di- 
minisht,  since  the  lapse  of  time  places  before  our  eyes 
what  happened  in  spite  of  his  reform.  But  he  enjoyed  a 
rare  blessing  from  fortune  in  being  able,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  in  this  twilight,  to  choose  regulations  which  were  un- 
mixt  with  any  evil :  if  he  had  been  compelled  by  expe- 
diency to  adopt  such  as  would  have  produced  evils  of  their 
own,  although  he  might  have  overcome  the  evil,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  subdue  immediately,  still  the  endless 
misfortune  which  he  checkt  in  its  origin, — tyranny  after 
contemptible  dissolution, — might  easily  have  been  denied, 

***  Liyy,  zxzix.  19 :  ne  invitafl  militarefl,  neve  censor  ei  eqanm  pfablicom 
assignaret.  (Compare  the  later  view  of  the  author  upon  this  subject,  vol.  i* 
p.  469.  foil.) 

*  Livy,  IX.  46.  This  surname  however  was  not  so  extremely  uncommon: 
M.  Valerius  and  8p.  Carvilius  received  it  also.  Their  contemporaries  most 
have  had  warm  hearts. 
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and  the  evily  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  room,  been 
brought  up  in  judgement  against  him.  But  his  good  for- 
tune was  not  altogether  perfect  either:  for  his  work  was 
destroyed  and  spoilt  by  later  generations  repressing  pro- 
gress and  development,  although  their  forefathers  had  given 
them  an  example  of  both  and  of  the  blessings  attending 
them. 

Washington  might  have  been  a  much  greater  general 
than  he  was,  and  still  tne  constitution  of  the  union  would 
be  his  greatest  work:  although  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Soman  reform,  its  very  development  must  end  in  destruc- 
tion. That  which  led  to  it  however,  he  could  not  possibly 
avert  or  control :  he  wanted  Roman  elements:  but  with- 
out his  legislation  his  country  would  have  been  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Historical  enquiry  is  rich  in  enjoy- 
ment, when  it  revives  in  things  both  small  and  great  that 
which  has  died  away  in  one's  recollection,  so  that  it  re- 
enters among  the  other  things  which  are  past,  and  which 
likewise  continue  to  live  only  in  our  thoughts.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  gives  happiness, — to  restore  forgotten 
and  overlookt  greatness  to  a  position  where  it  can  be 
recognised :  he  to  whom  fortune  grants  this,  enters  into  a 
relation  of  the  heart  with  spirits  long  departed,  and  he 
feels  himself  blest,  when  similarity  of  deeds  and  sentiments 
unites  with  the  feeling  for  them  that  feeling,  with  which  he 
loves  a  great  man  as  a  friend. 
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The  institutioDS,  which  manifestly  point  to  the  diyi- 
sion  of  the  earliest  Soman  people  into  three  tribes,  attest 
just  as  clearly,  that  these  origiaal  tribes  of  the  patridan 
houses  were  not  equal  among  one  another:  nay  the  in- 
equality of  the  third  tribe  (of  the  gerUea  minores)  always 
continued  to  exist  in  some  points,  probably  because  there 
was  no  legal  form  of  remedying  it  after  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  dignity.^ 

Probably  each  tribe  had  one  of  the  three  higher  fla- 
mens,  who  always  remained  patricians:  the  QuirinaHs  was 
added  to  the  Dialis  and  Martialis,  both  of  whom  had  ex- 
isted previously  and  rankt  higher  ^^:  the  relation  which 
the  six  priestesses  of  Vesta  bore  to  the  tribes,  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  has  only  been  applied  too  artificially  to  their 
subdivisions  also.^  Originally  there  were  only  two;  to 
these  two  more^  were  added  by  the  union  of  the  Sabines 
with  the  Ranmes,  whereby  the  senate  also  was  increast  to 
two  hundred,  and  two  kings  reigned:  at  a  much  later  time 
the  third  pair  was  added  &om  the  lower  houses.  This 
completion  is  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Prisons,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  admission  of  the  third  hundred  into  the  senate 

'^  Tho  foUowing  remarks,  which  could  not  be  separated  from  the  context 
as  it  stands,  are  already  incorporated  in  Vol.  i.  p.  319  folL 

•*  Plutarch,  Kuma,  c.  7.  p.  64.  c 

"  Festus,  8.  T.  Sex  Vestae  Sacerdotes. 

^  Plutarch,  Numa»  c.  10.  p.  66.  d. 
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from  the  same  gentes^;  with  leas  conristencj  by  others 
to  Servius  Tullins^,  because  the  legislation  which  bears 
his  name,  does  not  affect  the  patrician  institutions. 

The  same  course  of  things,  only  not  continued,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  Salian  priests:  their  most  ancient 
college  is  that  of  the  Palatiocj  which  remains  the  highest 
in  rank;  but  along  with  it  there  arises  that  of  the  Qtiirinal, 
which  was  instituted  according  to  the  storj  by  Tidlus 
Hoetilius.  Here  we  cannot  mistake  the  two  trib^,  which 
had  settled  on  these  hills.  A  third  college  for  the  Caelian 
was  not  founded. 

It  was  a  more  essential  part  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
lesser  houses,  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  augurate  and 
pontificate.  It  is  true,  if  Cicero's  statements  were  as  ac- 
curate as  it  is  possible  for  any  to  be, — though  one  must 
first  of  all  banish  from  one's  thoughts  the  pretended  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  authors  of  the  regulations, — Bomu- 
las  elected  firom  each  tribe  one  augur  as  his  assistant,  so 
that  together  with  him  there  were  four^,  and  Numa  added 
two  more^,  so  that  there  were  then  six  including  the  king. 
Bat  the  king  must  after  all  have  been  as  forein  to  the  augurs, 
as  the  priest-king  was  afterwards:  the  statement  respect- 
ing Numa  shews  the  same  course  of  things  as  in  the  case 
of  the  vestals  and  the  Salian  priests:  before  the  Ogulnian 
law  there  were  only  fdur^,  and  to  suppose,  as  Livy  would, 
that  the  college  had  been  accidentally  reduced  to  this  num- 
ber firom  six  by  vacancies  occurring  through  death,  which 
were  not  filled  up,  is  in  no  wise  possible.  Would  the 
patricians  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  two 
places  by  such  an  accident,  and  would  not  the  second  order 
have  rather  tried  to  obtain  six?  How  could  a  law  merely 
take  firom  them  what  they  possest?  and  who  prevent  them 

**  BioDTsiiu,  ni.  67.  p.  199.  e. 
^  Platiu^  Knma,  c  10.  p.  66.  d. 

**  Ez  ringnlit  tribabos  singalos  cooptayit  augnres:  de  re  pnbL  n.  9. 
(16.) 
"  De  re  pubL  ii.  14.  (26.)  ••  LItj,  x.  6. 
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from  exercinng  the  right  of  cooptation  before  the  roga- 
tion past?  Was  then  the  number  of  pontiffs  more  than 
four?  In  that  statement,  which  tries  to  make  out  six  for 
the  earlier  time  and  neyertheleas  makes  Bomulus  elect  one 
from  each  tribe,  we  may  perceive  the  assertion  of  the  later 
augurs,  that  each  tribe  should  be  represented  bj  one  or 
more^^,  when  those  ancient  tribes  might  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeian  augurs.  He  who  does  not  inten- 
tionally mistake  what  is  obvious^  can  have  no  doubt,  that 
only  the  tribes  of  the  greater  houses  had  augurs  and  pon- 
tiffs in  the  year  446  (452). 

The  importance  of  the  Ogulnian  law,  which  increast 
the  number  of  pontiffs  to  eight  by  the  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by  the  addition  of 
five  plebeians,  was  as  great,  as  the  demand  was  just.  It 
has  been  remarkt  above*,  that  the  auspices  were  already 
used  as  a  political  engine  and  a  veto:  the  power  of  the 
pontiffs  was  of  very  great  extent.  In  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  liturgy,  in  the  public,  gentilician  and  private 
worship  of  the  gods,  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  law 
and  the  judges,  according  to  books  which  they  alone  pos- 
sest:  upon  their  sentence  it  depended^  whether  an  action, 
with  which  religious  solemnities  were  connected^  was  valid 
or  not:  and  whatever  concerned  the  res  sacraey  sanctae  and 
religiosae  assuredly  belonged  to  their  forum  exclusively :  from 
their  punishments  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was  indeed  &ir, 
that  the  order,  to  whose  members  the  state  entrusted  half 
of  the  auspices,  should  also  decide  upon  their  validity  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  displeasure  of  others;  and  like- 
wise that  those  who  shared  in  all  the  rights  of  the  civil 
state,  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
opposition  of  the  patricians,  founded  upon  the  original  pri- 
vileges of  their  order  as  commanded  by  religion,  could  have 
all  the  less  influence  in  disturbing  even  the  weakest  minds, 
in  as  much  as  they  had  not  any  longer  been  able  to  boast 

•»  Livy.  X.  6.  *  pp.  841.  342. 
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of  tbc  pitrity  of  their  blood  since  the  comnibium  which  had 
long  been  establisht.  The  opposition  too  must  have  been 
beyond  all  comparison  much  more  lukewarm  than  in  earlier 
times;  for  as  the  Hortensian  law  was  not  yet  past,  the 
curies  must  assuredly  have  given  their  sanction^  and  above 
all  things  in  a  case  like  this.  Moreover  it  is  in  truth 
scarcely  probable,  that  the  new  places  were  filled  up  by  the 
people's  election;  and  if  the  existing  priests  exercised  the 
right  of  cooptation  this  time  also,  the  names  of  the  ple- 
beians who  were  admitted  shew,  that  they  honestly  chose 
the  most  honored  of  this  order:  among  them  first  P.  De- 
ciuSy  who  in  reconunending  the  law  is  said  to  have  come 
before  the  people,  drest  like  his  fiither  in  the  Gabinian 
costume,  as  he  appeared  when  he  devoted  himself  to  death, 
and  as  he  himself  also  appeared  when  he  did  the  same  a  few 
years  afterwards.  The  newly  elected  members  must  have 
been  perfect  strangers  to  the  pontifical  law  and  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  augurs:  but  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  civil  law  the 
plebdan  Ti.  Coruncanius  became  the  greatest  master  even  in 
this  very  generation* 


VOL.  III.  2  A 
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VARIOUS  OCCUEEENCES  OF  THE 
SAME  PEEIOD. 


A  8  if  it  were  an  hereditary  obligation  .to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen,  the  consul  M.  Valerius  renewed 
in  more  careful  terms  in  the  year  446  (452)  the  law  of  his 
ancestor,  which  secured  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  cases 
where  the  highest  magistrates  had  sentenced  a  person  to 
corporal  punishment,  but  still  without  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  the  offender.  The  different  degrees  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  excuses  that  might  be  made  for  it,  were  of 
too  various  a  kind,  not  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunes  in  those  times,  which  feared  to  endanger 
the  power  of  those  who  were  called  to  the  government, 
whether  they  should  bring  forward  an  accusation  for  a 
heavier  or  a  lighter  punishment  when  the  time  came^  in 
case  they  should  not  be  able,  which  can  seldom  have  hap- 
pened, to  prevent  the  outrage. 

I  assign  to  about  this  period  the  Lex  Fvria  respecting 
wills,  which  is  evidently  very  much  older  than  the  Voco- 
nian  law,  and  the  author  of  which  may  probably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  L.  Furius,  who  wrote  laws  for  the 
conventus  at  Capua  in  430  (436).  TTiis  law,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  forbade  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
particulars  are  not  stated  ^°^,  any  single  person  to  bequeath 
by  will  more  than  a  thousand  ases,  and  which  condemned 

*^  I  think  Agnail  and  Cognati. 
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him  who  received  more  in  violation  of  the  law,  to  a  fourfold 
pimishment  like  a  usurer,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 
the  causes  whicli  gave  rise  to  it.  The  practice  of  giving 
legacies  to  whomsoever  the  testator  pleased,  had  became 
common,  and  the  conseqtience  was,  that  those  who  were 
appointed  heirs  did  not  accept  the  inheritance:  the  Bo- 
mans  however,  careful  in  preserving  wealthy  fitmilies,  no 
more  liked  the  splitting  up  of  the  succession  ab  iniestato^ 
than  squandering  the  fortune  upon  strangers.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  the  former  case  the  law  certainly  attained  its  object, 
when  the  inheritance  was  large;  when  it  was  small,  only 
imperfectly;  but  it  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  favoring  of  women,  since  the  Yoconian  law  was 
found  necessary  afterwards. 

In  the  year  440  (446)  the  censors  excluded  L.  Anto- 
nius  from  the  senate,  because  he  had  dismist  his  wife,  with- 
out having  assembled  his  friends  to  pass  judgement  upon 
her.**i  This  account  proves  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
opinion,  which  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  that  no 
marriage  was  dissolved  previously  to  Sp.  Carvilius  Kuga 
afler  the  first  Punic  war:  there  is  an  admiration  of  ancient 
times  and  manners,  which  cannot  perceive  the  greatest 
absurdities.  Why  should  the  marriage  by  mere  consent 
have  been  allowed  to  continue,  if  divorces  never  took 
place?  and  if  an  immense  number  of  matrons  fell  at  least 
under  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  would,  a  husband  in  a 
case  of  suspicion  like  this  or  in  one  of  a  similar  kind  hav^ 
allowed  a  bond  to  continue  without  the  strictest  proofs  of 
innocence,  when  he  had  the  power  of  dissolving  it?  If  Q. 
Fabius  would  have  withdrawn  his  daughter  from  his  son-in- 
law,  in  case  he  had  believed  in  his  guilt,  it  was  surely  not  * 
an  unheard  of  thing  to  do  so;  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
proved  nothing  to  the  people.  According  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  divorce  was  possible  even  in  cases  of  consecrated 
marriages,  only  it  was  connected  with  horrible  ceremonies: 

^*  Valerias  Mazimiu,  u.  9. 2. 

2a    2      ' 
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where  the  thing  is  morally  impossible,  such  a  law  probably 
does  not  exist.  The  regulations  of  the  law  respecting  the 
retention  of  any  part  of  the  dos,  or  its  payment  in  advance, 
also  belong  to  very  early  times.**  But  repudium  and  rfi- 
vortium  are  confounded :  and  the  true  reason  for  that  sepa- 
ration of  peculiar  marriages,  which  was  introduced  in  later 
times,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  must  evidently 
have  been  very  difficult,  to  discover  a  means  for  doing 
away  with  the  conventio  in  manum. 

During  the  same  censorship  C.  Fabius  painted  the  tem« 
pie  of  Salus'  for  the  censor  C.  Bubulcus,  and  hence 
obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor:  this  continued  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  proof  that  painting  was  honored  at  Some 
as  a  liberal  art.  As  M.  Valerius  placed  in  the  temple  a 
picture  of  his  battle  against  Hiero,  so  that  of  Fabius  was 
probably  a  representation  of  the  battle  against  the  Samnites, 
in  which  G.  Bubulcus  had  vowed  the  temple  and  not  m 
vain.  Dionysius  praised  the  great  correctness  of  the  draw- 
ing in  this  picture,  the  gracefulness  of  the  coloring  and  the 
absence  of  all  mannerism  and  affectation^:  it  may  in  its 
kind  have  been  what  the  she-wolf  is. 

**  See  aboye  p.  60, 

•  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxr.  7. 

^  That  the  passage  in  Mai*B  Exc.  xvi.  6.  ed  ivrotxt/oi  7pa^2  rtus  u 
ypafifuus  wdrv  iutptfitis  iaai^f  Koi  rots  fiiyfjuurtp  4fiuai  vtunhs  inniXXayfUiwr 
fxoivai  Tov  Kokw/U^ov  f^hrov  rh  MiiphpTtfen  to  this,  is  quite  obvions  from 
the  chronological  snccession. 
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THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAE  AND  THE 
OTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


1  HE  tentb  book  of  Livy  is  in  reality  the  only  source 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  third  Samnite  war  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  insignificant  accounts;  and  we  miss  with 
ihe  lost  annals  of  Diodorus  those  brief  statements,  which 
borrowed,  though  hastily  and  with  ignorance,  fix>m  original 
annals,  ncTertheless  served  so  often  as  a  check  upon  Livy's 
narratiye  during  the  greater  half  of  the  second  war.  Con- 
cerning the  last  three  campaigns,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
whole  period  down  to  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  only  scat* 
tered  statements  are  preserved,  and  though  these  are  in 
truth  but  scanty,  yet  however  much  they  may  be  so,  we 
must  not  at  all  suppose,  that  we  possess  very  much  less  of 
the  real  history  than  would  remain  after  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  a  detailed  accotmt.  For  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  history  of  this  war  in  Livy  is  evidently 
much  more  precise  than  that  of  the  preceding  one :  and  if 
every  trace  of  most  of  the  places  in  Samnium  had  not  been 
obliterated,  one  could  have  followed  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  more  than  one  campaign  firom  place  to  place: 
several  parts  are  already  of  quite  an  historical  nature^  as 
the  statements  respecting  the  booty  and  especially  the  his* 
tory  of  Fabius's  campaign  in  449  (455),  in  which  everything 
sounds  credible  and  fair.  But  concerning  other  years  he 
owns,  that  he  found  the  most  irreconcileable  contradictions 
in  the  annals,  among  which  he  does  not  follow  those  of  Fa- 
bins,  although  he  certainly  deserved  more  credit  respecting 
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a  war,  the  hero  of  which  belonged  to  his  fiimily,  than  In 
other  things,  as  he  must  have  found  the  most  authentic 
documents  in  the  archives  of  his  house.  It  is  probably 
from  Valerius  of  Antium,  who  was  never  in  difficulties 
about  numbers,  and  who  feared  no  exaggeration  in  them, 
that  Livy  took  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign in  453  (459):  for  however  strongly  they  may  have 
determined  to  persevere,  it  is  clearly  impossible,  that,  if  the 
Samnites  after  several  bloody  campaigns  had  lost  in  a 
single  one  more  than  53,000  dead  and  31,000  prisoneis, 
they  should  still  have  had  men  enough  left  to  stand  battles 
through  three  campaigns,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
even  with  success.  The  war  would  have  ended  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation;  at  the  utmost,  despair  would  have 
driven  the  few  survivors  to  a  war,  such  as  was  still  con- 
tinued in  the  Vendue  in  1795,  in  small  bands  and  skir- 
mishes. But  after  only  a  ten  years'  peace  they  again  take 
up  arms;  they  do  not  submit  till  after  a  final  struggle 
which  lasted  ten  years;  and  little  more  than  forty  years 
later,  after  the  first  Punic  war, — ^in  which  Some  cannot 
have  spared  the  population  of  her  allies,  and  which  made 
such  havoc  in  the  number  of  Boman  citizens,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  the  fi:anchise  to  whole  nations 
and  many  communities,  notwithstanding  their  augmentation 
by  the  admission  of  allies  and  by  manumissions,  it  amoimted 
to  only  a  few  thousands  more  than  sixty-five  years  earlier  in 
the  midst  of  a  pestilence, — ^they  still  counted  76,000  coun- 
try-people. These  proofe  of  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
account  are  supported  by  the  rational  numbers  of  the  year 
449  (465). 

On  the  contrary,  even  if  one  places  the  loss  in  dead  and 
prisoners  at  an  extremely  moderate  number,  it  remains 
perfectly  mysterious,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  people, 
whose  country  extended  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  to  endure  a  regular  war,  as 
soon  as  it  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  hostile  armies  firom 
penetrating  into  it,  and  turning  the  country  almost  syste- 
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matically  and  at  their  pleasure  into  a  wilderness.  If,  as  it 
appears,  the  country  of  the  Pentrians  was  the  real  scene  of 
the  war,  and  its  ravages  reacht  the  Hirpinians  more  rarely, 
it  becomes  still  n^ore  inconceivable,  how  the  former  alone 
could  resist  the  Roman  army  in  the  campaign  of  454  (460), 
and  at  first  even  gain  great  advantages.^^  It  is,  I  think, 
something  more  than  a  mere  probability,  that  the  Samnites 
employed  mercenaries;  but  where  did  they  find  the  money 
for  such  an  expensive  war?  By  pointing  out  these  riddles 
I  do  not  mean  anything  more  than  to  shew,  that  they  press 
themselves  upon  one  and  cannot  be  solved.  The  real  diffi- 
culties  would  not  moreover  be  removed,  if  it  should  become 
clear  at  some  time  or  another  firom  historical  sources  not  yet 
discovered,  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entirely  forsaken  in 
this  war  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Apulians 
fought  with  them,  at  least  oncc^:  but  the  Lucanians  against 
them  and  the  Pelignians  also  7:  on  the  other  hand  circum- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  lead  us  to  infer,  it  is  true  with 
great  uncertainty,  that  at  least  some  cantons  of  the  Sabines 
assisted  them.° 

As  the  Etruscans  could  neither  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  nor  yet  trusted  to  their  own  strength,  and  sought 
by  repeated  truces  to  protract  the  war  until  stronger  ene- 
mies might  engage  the  power  of  Rome,  so  the  Sam- 
nites, reckoning  upon  this  lingering  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans and  upon  greater  success  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  Gauls  to  cooperate  with  them  decidedly,  could  not 
dread  the  occasions,  which   necessarily  led  to  a  renewal 

^  DionysittB,  Exc.  legg.  (p.  2834.  B.) 

•  livy,  X.  15.  '  Livy,  x.  30. 

*  The  inscription  in  honoar  of  App.  Claudius  says,  that  he  took  seyeral 
Sabine  places:  Amiternnm,  which  was  conqaered  in  458  (459),  may  prohikly 
be  considered  as  the  Sabine  town  of  this  name:  the  Sabine  war  therefore 
eridently  sprang  ont  of  the  Samnite,  as  the  Hemican  and  Aequian  did  from 
the  former:  and  the  expression  of  the  Epitome  XI,  Sabinis  qui  rebeUaverani 
vietU,  seems  to  saggest  an  earlier  and  open  participation,  which  however 
was  pot  aa  end  to  by  a  peace. 
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of  the  war.  A  peace,  to  whicli  they  had  only  made  up 
their  minds  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  more 
favorable  times,  and  which  was  even  unbearable  to  those 
who  had  grown  up  and  had  experience  in  the  unhappy 
times  of  war,  must  have  become  completely  so,  when 
Rome's  soverainty  became  more  firmly  establisht  and  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes,  and  this  indeed,  as  it  might  appear 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  indifference  in  behold- 
ing and  allowing  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  from  the  Fasti,  that 
Nequinum  was  supported  in  its  obstinate  defense  by  Sam- 
nite  auxiliaries. 

If  the  Boman  senate  left  this  breach  of  peace  un- 
punisht,  because  the  danger  of  a  Gallic  invasion  was 
threatening,  it  may  have  appeared  to  be  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  venturing  further  and  recovering  the  greatest 
loss,  by  which  the  peace  was  purchast:  for  gaining  again 
the  dependence  of  the  Lucanians,  for  which  an  opportunity 
was  offered  in  their  party-divisions.^  The  Samnites  in- 
vaded Lucania  with  an  army,  while  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  other  nations  by  treaties,  but  with  such  little  suc- 
cess, that  the  Picentians  accepted  one  which  was  offered 
them  by  Rome,  probably  on  very  &vorable  terms.^^ 

.  The  ruling  party  in  Lucania,  unable  to  resist  with  their 
own  power,  determined,  after  the  Samnites  had  con- 
quered in  several  battles  and  taken  many  places,  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  and  obey 
their  commands;  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  decision 
in  their  pressing  danger,  they  caused  their  embassadors 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  children  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  families  from  all  the  towns  as  hostages.^^  The 
same  thing  probably  occurred  on  this  occasion,  as  hap- 
pened in  similar  instances  through  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  hostages  were  chosen  firom  among  those 
who  belonged  to  the  opposition.      The  sought-for  treaty 

«»  See  above,  p.  189.  "•  livy,  x.  10. 11. 

"  Dionydns,  Bxc  legg.  p.  2328, 
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was  granted  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  the  Samnite  diet,  which  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Lucania :  the  right  of  demanding  this  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  given  by  the  treaty,  by  which  Sam- 
nium  had  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  people, 
although  the  Samnites  had  not  confined  themselves  to 
share  the  treaties  and  wars  of  Rome,  and  to  renounce  all 
independence  in  this  respect.^^  The  explanation  of  this 
demand,  which  saw  in  them  only  subjects  of  Rome, 
exasperated  the  Samnites  so  much,  that  they  instantly 
resolved  upon  war  and  commanded  the  embassadors  to  quit 
Samnium.  According  to  another  account  ^^,  messengers 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  fetiales  to  warn  them  against 
entering  any  of  the  cantons,  as  the  authorities  of  the 
country  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  safety. 

The  Samnites  had  gained  fresh  strength  ^^  during  the 
years  of  peace  of  which  they  had  made  good  use^  and  the 
Lucanian  victories  had  inspired  their  soldiers  with  proud 
confidence.**  They  therefore  did  not  give  up  their  con- 
quests, although  they  opposed  the  army  destined  to  com- 
plete them,  to  the  far  weaker  one  of  the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Lucanians.  In  this  campaign  Fulvius  shewed  great 
talents,  and  although  its  history  has  perisht,  the  single  and 
isolated  examples^  which  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
•Frontinus,  how  he  gained  victories  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  received  into  the 
history  in  their  proper  places.  Livy  says  nothing  more 
about  this  campaign  than  that  he  gained  an  equivocal  vic- 
tory in  a  brilliant  battle  near  Bovianum,  and  then  con- 
quered this  capital  of  the  Fentrians  and  Aufidena.     Now 

•»  Dionysiiu,  Exc  legg.  p.  2330.  S381. 

"  In  livy.  X.  12. 

I*  If  T&p  Sofivrrdy  l^x^'  voXX^  ^8i|  yryoinna.    Dionysiua,  p.  2332. 

^  The  Samnite  armj  was  tuceesaibus  iumidus :  and  this  according  to 
the  ezprearion,  eammisto  gtatim  6eUo,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boman 
war.    IVontinuSy  Strateg.  1. 1 1.  3. 
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it  is  to  this  battle  that  the  account  of  Frontinus^^  is 
probably  to  be  referred,  namely,  that  the  consul  was  op- 
posed to  a  Samnite  army  very  far  superiour  in  numbers 
and  confident  of  victory,  while  his  own  troops  were  expect- 
ing the  battle  with  apprehension.  To  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  he  deceived  the  higher  and  inferiour  officers  by 
stating,  that  a  Samnite  corps  had  sold  itself  to  betray  its 
comrades,  and  to  render  this  more  credible,  he  borrowed 
from  them  all  their  ready  money,  under  the  pretence  of 
completing  thereby  the  stipulated  sum.  With  this  belief 
the  Eomans  advanced  confidently  to  the  battle;  and  if  the 
same  rumour  reacht  the  Samnites  by  deserters,  it  may 
have  made  them  suspect  the  forein  mercenaries  and  in- 
duced them  actually  to  keep  them  away  Irom  the  battle: 
in  this  manner  a  glorious  victory  was  gained. 

It  is  further  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
events  to  suppose,  that  Fulvius  now,  as  he  had  probably 
proceeded  from  the  district  of  Sora  to  Bovianum,  marcht 
after  the  victory  through  Samnium  to  Lucania  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Samnites  of  their  conquests.  On  this  march  ^^ 
hia  rear  was  hard  prest  by  the  enemy :  a  resolute  general 
imder  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  country 
and  in  such  inaccessible  districts,  will  not  keep  back  a 
hostile  army  which  is  boldly  advancing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary will  push  forwards  on  its  side.  Now  instead  of 
sending  ahead  the  mules,  which  carried  the  baggage, 
Fulvius  made  them  form  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  fell 
upon  the  prey,  which,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  given 
up  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  escape  of  the  troops.  But 
Fulvius  had  ordered  the  legion  which  had  marcht  on, 
to  halt  and  take  post  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  from 
which  the  cohorts  broke  in  upon  the  Samnites,  who  were 
plundering  in  the  hollow  between,  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout. 

•»•  Straieg.  i.  11.  2. 

^  Cum  ex  Samnio  in  Lucanoi  duceret:  Frontinus,  T.  6.  1. 
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On  another  occasion^^^  the  road  led  through  the  diffi- 
cult ford  of  a  river,  which  though  not  broad  was  rapid,  and 
the  Samnites  followed  continually  skirmishing.  Fulvius 
drew  one  legion  aside  close  to  the  ford,  and  placed  it  in 
ambush  among  hollows  and  bushes.  The  other  troops  he 
led  through  the  ford.  Their  small  number  doubled  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy:  but  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  had  followed  them  through  the  ford,  the  legion  left 
behind  on  the  other  bank  burst  forth  &om  their  conceal- 
ment^ and  this  time  too  the  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly. 

Such  a  general  deserved  the  triumph :  only  it  is  un- 
accountably surprising,  that  according  to  the  Fasti  Fulvius 
also  triumpht  over  the  Etruscans. 

During  this  period  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars  are 
so  essentially  connected,  that  the  separation  of  their  his- 
toiyj  which  in  other  cases  is  often  distracting,  would  here 
annihilate  the  idea  of  the  connexion,  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  an  acquaintance  with  single  occurrences. 
In  the  same  year  448  (454)  L.  Scipio  commanded  the 
army  in  Etruria  and  fought  a  very  hard  contested  battle 
near  Yolaterrae,  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  fall  of 
night  but  the  Etruscans  owned  that  they  were  conquered 
and  abandoned  their  camp  and  stores.  The  consul  led  the 
troops  back  to  Falerii,  chose  this  fortified  place  as  his 
head-quarters,  and  as  the  Etruscans  appeared  no  longer 
in  the  field,  ravaged  systematically  the  open  country.  Vil- 
lages and  market-towns,  whatsoever  was  not  protected  by 
walls,  were  laid  in  ashes:  sieges  were  not  attempted.  The 
following  year  past  by  in  Etruria  in  inactivity;  both  Bo* 
man  armies  could  turn  against  Samnium :  whether  it  was, 
that  a  truce  had  been  purchast  again  by  those  towns,  which 
had  continued  the  war  alone  since  the  separate  treaties  of 
the  eastern  towns,  or  that  the  calamities  of  the  war  prest 
so  hard  upon  them^  that  they  dreaded  to  draw  them  again 
upon  themselves. 

•»  Frontiuiw,  i.  6.  2. 
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No  one  would  think  of  doubling  the  oonectness  of  the 
suffidenily  fidr  histoiy  of  that  campaign,  if  the  total  silence 
of  the  inscription  on  the  well-known  stone  saioophagus  of 
L.  Scipio  Barbatus  did  not  necessarily  laise  doubts,  not  as 
to  whether  he  carried  on  war  in  Etruria,  but  with  what 
success.  It  is  &r  more  surprising  to  read  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  same  inscription,  that  he  conquered  in  Sam- 
nium  Taurasia  and  Gesauna^',  subdued  all  Lucania  and 
carried  away  hostages  from  thence.  Still  I  would  not  at  all 
infer  finom  this,  that  he  also  carried  on  war  in  Samnium 
under  his  own  consular  auspices:  for  in  this  case  how 
could  he  have  been  without  a  triumph  after  such  deeds? 
He  served  there  as  legate  in  the  following  year  under  Q. 
Fabius*^:  and  brilliant  undertakings,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  another,  could  not  acquire  him  a  triumph, 
though  they  secured  him  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

The  circumstances  were  so  difficult,  that  the  whole 
nation,  when  the  consular  elections  came  on,  turned  its 
eyes  to  Q.  Fabius,  the  general  most  tried  in  fortune  and 
skill.  His  election,  as  it  is  related,  was  opposed  by  the 
law,  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  the  same  person  within 
the  space  often  years:  now  as  he  had  held  his  third  con- 
sulship ten  years  before,  this  presupposes,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  ten  full  years  to  elapse  between  two  consul- 
ships. But  the  annalists  must  have  overlookt  the  fact, 
that  the  very  same  obstacle  would  have  existed  the  year 
after  in  the  case  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius,  and 
two  years  later  in  that  of  L.  Postumius,  where  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  is  spoken  of:  and  why  should  the  law 
have  been  weakened  in  such  times  of  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  App.  Claudius  to  be  elected,  who  in  his  first 

***  The  campi  Taunuini  evidently  had  their  name  from  Taarasia: 
Cenanna  is  probably  the  Kenuinilia  of  Diodonu  (zx.  26.)>  which 
must  make  ns  still  more  cautioofl  in  seeking  by  yiolent  alterations  the 
names  of  very  well-known  places  in  the  names,  which  occur  in  his  history, 
but  are  otherwise  unheard  of. 

**  LiTy,  X.  14.    Frontinufl,  n.  4.  S. 
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consulship  had  not  appeared  in  the  field  at  all?  It  is 
therefore  more  prohable,  either  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  those  laws  were  altogether  suspended, 
which  prevented  the  election  of  the  man  who  appeared  the 
most  able :  or  it  is  -a  misunderstanding  of  a  plebiscitum^ 
which  made  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Deciiis  eligible  again  with- 
out any  limitation,  as  must  have  happened  in  regard  to 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  C.  Junius  Bu- 
bulciis  in  the  second  war^  unless  at  that  tune  too  all 
limitations  which  are  perverse  in  such  circumstances,  were 
abolisht  in  general.  But  Q.  Fabius  may  indeed^  mistrust- 
ing fortune,  which  had  hitherto  been  too  &vorable  to  him, 
and  feeling  his  old  age,  which  he  forgot  when  afterwards 
the  question  was  about  saving  the  honour  of  his  son,  have 
refused  the  election  and  only  yielded  to  the  loud  wish  of 
the  people,  on  condition  that  P.  Decius,  who  had  been  his 
tried  coUegue  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship,  should 
be  elected  with  him. 

Both  consuls  led  their  armies  into  Samnium;  Fabius  by 
way  of  Sora  into  the  canton  of  the  Pentrians:  Decius 
through  the  Sidicinian  territory  to  Maleventum,  undoubt- 
edly with  the  intention  of  penetrating  firom  thence  into  the 
revolted  Apulia.  The  Samnites  had  united  the  forces  of  all 
their  cantons  against  the  former  and  concentrated  them  on 
the  Tifemus.  Fabius,  who  was  as  cautious  as  he  was 
bold,  escaped,  by  reconnoitering,  the  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised on  his  march  in  a  deep  valley;  but  when  this  plan 
was  thwarted,  the  Samnites  with  no  less  resolution  openly 
offered  battle.  This  time  too  neither  army  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  other:  the  Samnite  infantry  repeUed  the 
most  determined  attack  of  the  Soman  cavalry,  which,  when 
thrown  back,  brought  its  own  infioitry  into  danger:  and 
a  reserve,  which  Fabius,  as  was  evidently  his  constant 
maxim,  did  not  allow  to  come  up  till  the  first  ranks  had 
completely  exhausted  all  their  strength**,  would  not  have 

«ai  xhig  maadm   is   certainly   applicable   against  an   anny  snperionr 
in  nnmben^  only  witli  sach  exemplary  troops,  and  when  carried  into 
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decided  the  battle,  had  not  L.  Scipio  come  down  from  the 
hills  at  the  right  moment  with  the  hastates  of  the  first 
legion,  which  he  had  led  behind  the  hostile  army  unob- 
served by  roundabout  ways.  The  Romans  themselves  and 
still  more  the  Samnites,  when  they  saw  Roman  arms  and 
standards  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  thought, 
that  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  at  this  very  moment  con- 
ducting thither  the  consul  Decius  with  his  army:  and  the 
belief,  that  the  victory  was  now  decided,  actually  decided 
it,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  loss  of  the 
Samnites  is  stated  at  3400  slain:  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  at  least  1320;  twenty-three  standards  were  taken. 

P.  Decius  had  found  the  Apulians  encampt  near  Male- 
ventum^  and  their  army  intended  to  guard  the  road  into  their 
country:  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  fight,  and  con- 
quered them  easily:  they  are  said  to  have  left  two  thousand 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Both  consuls  now  traverst  the  unhappy 
Samnium  for  five  months,  and,  since  this  country  coidd  scaiely 
supply  materials  for  such  devastation  for  so  long  a 
time,  even  if  every  thing  was  entirely  swept  away  fix)m 
the  land,  they  probably  ravaged  Apulia  also,  and  all  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  that  may  have  joined  the 
Samnites.  The  eighty-six  places,  where  Fabius  had  pitcht 
his  camp,  and  the  forty-five  where  Decius  had  pitcht  his, 
were  markt  much  more  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  cul- 
tivation than  by  ramparts  and  trenches.  Fabius  conquered 
Cimetra,  one  of  the  Samnite  towns  which  have  entirely 
disappeared^:   but  if  the    conjecture    exprest    above    is 


execution  hj  a  general,  who  does  not  allow  the  proper  moment  to  slip 
for  bringing  up  the  reserve.  When  carried  into  execution  it  also 
affords  the  means  of  rendering  the  rietory  complete  over  a  mora 
nmneitms  anny  which  has  been  defeated,  a  thing  which  is  otherwise 
impossible.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  sparing  a  part  of  a 
numerical  preponderance  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  com- 
plete. 

*"  When  mUle  ac  so  manj  hundreds  is  written  in    figures  in  the 
manuscripts  with  uncial  letters  and  words  not  sepnnited  from  one  a»- 
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correct,  L.  Scipio  conquered  TaurasiaandCesauna  in  Sam* 
nium  and  subdued  Lucania  in  this  very  year,  or  while  he 
held  the  command  as  proconsul  in  the  year  following  and 
helpt  the  Boman  party  it,  Lucania  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

The  history  of  the  following  year  450  (456),  of  the 
consulship  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius,  Livy  foimd 
related  with  such  discrepancies  in  different  annals,  that  he 
ascribes  indeed  to  P.  Decius  as  proconsul  the  conquest 
of  three  Samnite  towns,  but  along  with  this  does  not  ven- 
ture to  reject  the  statement  of  others,  some  of  which  at* 
tributed  two  of  these  conquests  to  Q.  Fabius^  others  all 
to  the  new  consul,  and  others  again  to  L.  Yolumnius  alone. 
But  this  he  did  not  perceive,  that  his  supposition,  that  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  remained  with  their  armies  in 
Samnium,  while  Yolumnius  had  marcht  to  Etruria,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  circumstance  of  the  legions,  with  which 


other,  then  oc  is  not  separated  from  the  C  following  by  a  point:  e.  g. 
ooAocc  for  miUe  ac  dwcentL  (I  take  the  example  from  the  maim- 
script  dB  re  jmblica,  n.  20.)  Hence  it  arose,  that  the  later  copjists, 
who  either  did  not  know  or  cyerlookt  the  sign  for  a  thousand,  left  it 
oat  and  in  quite  an  absurd  way,  e.  g.,  according  to  the  aboye  example 
they  wrote  a  ccc.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  battle  on  the  Tifemus,  and  of  the  slain  at  Ciroetra, 
where  the  best  manuscripts  instead  of  ad  cccxxz  read  a  cccxxz, 
and  instead  of  ad  cccczxz,  a  ccccxzx.  In  both  cases  the  sign  for 
a  thousand,  one  or  more,  is  wanting  before  ac;  and  as  we  cannot 
know  this,  there  should  only  be  a  mark  in  the  editions  to  indicate 
that  a  word  has  fallen  out  before  ac.  In  the  same  manner  the  Cod. 
Logd.  I.  gives  in  x.  15.  6*  with  perfect  correctness  duo  mt'ffia  ae  oca 
Compare  on  tui.  19.  14. — The  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  for  want  of 
a  suitable  place  I  here  remark,  that  Maximum  Fulvium  (x.  14.  10.), 
which  is  in  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  compared,  is 
certainly  quite  correct:  he  would  thus  be  a  son  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Fulvint,  who  bears  in  the  Fasti  the  somame  of  Maxmtu,  MaxU 
ttim  JiUuM  in  the  Florentine  manuscript  is  a  false  alteration  of  the 
old  emendator,  which  is  easily  explained,  just  as  M,  Fulvium  is  of  a 
modem  scholar  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  overlookt  the  fact,  that 
even  livy  sometimes  places  the  surname  before  the  gentilician,  in- 
stead of  the  individual  name. 
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the  new  consul  marcht  out  of  the  citj,  being  designated 
by  the  numbers  one  to  four:  whereas^  if  two  consular 
armies  had  still  been  under  arms,  .their  legions  would  have 
had  these  numbers,  and  those  neWly  formed  the  four  fol- 
lowing. And  how  absurd  would  it  have  been  to  keep 
those  legions  together,  when  there  was  less  want  for  them, 
and  to  disband  them  afterwards,  when  the  danger  was 
threatening  1 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proconsular  command 
was  given  to  the  two  consuls  of  the  previous  year  for  six 
months:  and  the  simple  narrative,  that  Fabius  as  prooon* 
sul  put  an  end  to  the  internal  feuds  in  Lucania  in  &vour 
of  the  optimates  and  for  the  interests  of  Some,  seems  de* 
serving  of  all  credit.  To  whom  the  glory  belongs  of  hav- 
ing conquered  the  three  towns  Murgantia,  Romidea  and 
Ferentinum, — of  which  the  situation  of  the  second  alone 
can  be  fixt  with  some  certainty  on  the  frontier  of  Apulia, — 
cannot  be  decided  in  any  way:  whereas  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  at  all  on  accoimt  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  le- 
gions were  designated,  that  the  consuls  led  back  their 
legions  to  the  city  and  disbanded  them^  and  that  the  new 
consuls  formed  fresh  ones.  Now  owing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned uncertainty  we  can  make  no  application  at  all  of 
the  account  respecting  the  circumstances  of  that  conquest, 
which  circumstances,  apart  from  the  strikingly  exaggerated 
numbers,  afler  all  only  spin  out  the  simple  statement,  that 
all  three  were  taken  by  assault^  and  the  booty  sold  to  the 
traders  who  followed  the  army,  that  it  might  not  be  over- 
laden with  baggage.  But  however  little  can  be  positively 
stated  here,  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  con'ect  conjecture, 
that  the  three  places  on  the  mountains,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  L.  Volumnius^*',  are  no  other 
than  those  three  towns,  and  a  statement  deserving  of  the 
highest  attention  justifies  the  inference,  that  both  consuls 
had  marcht  first  to  Samnium  with  the  new  legions.     We 

«■  C«8t«lla:  Liyy,  x.  18. 
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may  certainly  call  those  historical  inscriptions  worthy  of 
the  highest  attention,  which  have  been  considered  by  many 
as  apocryphal  without  any  reason,  but  concerning  which 
competent  critics  are  now  agreed,  that  most  of  them  come 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  bases  of  statues  in  his 
^  forum,  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  descended  to  us 
only  in  copies.  Such  an  one  says  of  App.  Claudius,  that 
he  took  several  towns  of  the  Samnites,  Sabines  and  Tus- 
cans^^:  and  thus  it  follows  from  the  same  simple  state* 
ment,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the  war  in 
Etroria  was  breaking  out  again,  he  hastened  to  Etruria  from 
the  north  of  Samnium  by  the  most  direct  road  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines:  and  that  he  took  some  Sabine 
places  on  his  march,  which  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The 
most  urgent  circumstance  which  led  to  this  determination 
was  the  certainty,  that  the  Samnites  were  ready  to  carry 
into  execution  the  great  plan,  which  they  had  only  given 
up  in  the  last  war  because  the  most  important  Etruscan 
cities  had  withdrawn  and  concluded  a  hasty  peace.  They 
were  now  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Etruria,  paid 
and  provided  for  by  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
excite  the  very  usual  aversion  against  obtaining  indis* 
pensable  forein  help  by  having  to  contribute  heavily  for 
its  support,  since  the  envious  and  vain  rather  give  up 
every  thing  to  the  enemy.  During  this  time,  when  every 
thing  was  at  stake,  they  determined  to  endure  every  thing  in 
their  own  country,  which  could  not  be  warded  off  by  the 
troops  that  were  left  behind,  by  a  general  levy,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortified  places.  This  army  was  commanded 
by  Gcllius  Egnatius:  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regard  it  as 
very  strong,  although  at  the  same  time  it  must  have  suf- 
fered severely  especially  in  the  battle  of  Sentinimi,  since 
only  five  thousand  effected  their  retreat  into  Samnium. 
Livy's  expression,  that  P.  Decius  at  last  drove  the  army 
out  of  Samnium,  disfigures  this  great  event,    as  if  that, 

^  In  PighioSy  ad  a,  561.  i.  p.  400. 
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which  though  it  failed  eventually,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  known  in  ancient  military  history,  greater  even 
than  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa,  had  been  a  resolution  of 
helpless  despair,  like  the  emigration  of  the  Vendeans  across 
the  Loire.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  Egnatius  appeared 
in  Etruria,  and  in  Samnium  an  army  remained  behind 
which  was  not  idle. 

The  arrival  of  a  Eoman  army  prevented  some  Etruscan 
towns  from  declaring  with  the  rest  against  Rome^*^:  this 
shews  that  the  Samnites  did  not  reach  Etruria  till  after- 
wards. It  is  indeed  doubtful,  whether  all  the  Etruscan 
nation  now  took  up  arms :  of  the  Arretinians  at  least  it  is 
doubtful,  since  they  obtained  Eoman  succours  against  the 
Gauls  in  463  (469),  when  the  Etruscans  who  were  not  yet 
subdued,  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  Grallic  mercena- 
ries, and  if  the  Cilnians  were  not  expelled,  they  may  not 
have  allowed  the  town  to  abandon  Rome,  by  whose  influ- 
ence they  were  maintained.  But  Perusia  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  Clusiimi  too  took  part  in  the  war^,  like  Volsinii 
and  Rusellae*^^  and  in  general  all  which  had  observed  it  up  to 
that  time.  The  neighbouring  tribes  of  Umbria  also  joined 
them,  and  an  army  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  was  sought  at  any 
price; — a  resolution,  which  the  presence  of  another  power 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  Etruscans  to  adopts  since  the 
conquest  of  the  Romans  by  the  arms  of  the  Gauls  must 
inevitably  have  been  followed  by  their  settling  on  the 
Tiber  and  sooner  or  later  by  the  subjugation  of  Etruria. 

App.  Claudius  had  marcht  into  the  field  with  two 
legions  and  twelve  thousand  allies :  L.  Yolumnius  had  be- 
sides the  legions  fifteen  thousand  allies:  by  them  are  to 
be  understood  the  contingents  of  the  isopolitan  commu)ii- 
ties  as  well  as  those  merely  allied  by  treaty.  The  former 
was  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  united  and  constantly  in- 
creasing army  of  the  enemy;  single  engagements  were 
unfortunate,   and  his   situation  became  alarming.      Now 

•»  Livy,  3L  18.  5.  ««  x.  30.  «?  x.  37. 
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whether  he  demanded  reinforcements  of  his  coUegue,  or 
whether  the  latter  resolved  without  receiving  such  a  de- 
mand to  follow  the  army  of  Gellius  Egnatius,  was  disputed 
in  the  annab :  a  tliird  supposition  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  senate  ordered  it.  All  accounts  appear 
to  have  agreed,  that  App.  Claudius  regarded  his  arrival 
as  an  arrogant  intrusion,  and  required  L.  Volumnius  to 
return  forthwith  to  his  province.  The  latter  resenting  the 
insult  made  preparations  for  his  departure ;  but  the  whole 
army,  which  had  welcomed  him  as  its  deliverer,  conjured 
him  to  regard  the  common  weal  of  more  importance  than 
the  contemptible  disposition  of  his  collegue.  He  yielded 
and  hastened  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement;  for 
his  absence  afforded  the  Samnites  an  undisturbed  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  the  devastation  of  their  country  by 
ravaging  that  of  the  Eomans;  he  succeeded  in  this;  and 
his  victory  was  rendered  easier  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  the  S|imnite  general  with  a  part  of  his  cohorts.  When 
the  latter  arrived  on  the  intelligence  that  a  battle  had 
commenced,  the  allies, — there  were  only  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans  left, — were  already  driven  back  as  far  as  the 
camp,  and  the  disorder  had  already  become  so  great,  that 
the  day  could  not  be  recovered.  Even  tlie  camp  could 
not  be  maintained;  and  though  the  loss  of  the  allies  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  still  an  important  victory  is 
attested  partly  by  App.  Claudius  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Bellona  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  on  this  day,  and 
partly  by  Volumnius  being  able  to  return  to  Samnium  and 
leaving  the  army  in  Etruria,  confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  de- 
fensive, but  yet  enabled  to  maintain  itself  in  this  way. 

A  hasty  return  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  Sam- 
nites had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  invade 
Campania  and  the  country  around  the  mountains  of  Vescia. 
Conquests  were  not  well  possible,  especially  where  colonies 
of  the  Romans  had  to  defend  their  own  existence;  but  a 
great  number  of  country-people,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
unprotected  places,  had  fallen  into  slavery,  and  an  immense 
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booty  was  collected  and  carried  away  all  the  more  carefully, 
as  it  might  be  at  least  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  loss 
which  Samnium  had  suffered  in  moveable  property,  \^^^en 
Volumnius  had  reacht  Gales  by  a  forced  march,  the  enemy 
were  encampt  on  the  Vultumus,  and  intended  departing  on 
the  same  night  in  order  to  bring  their  booty  in  safety  into 
Samniiun,  and  then  returning  with  an  unincumbered  army. 
Without  allowing  his  soldiers  any  rest,  he  led  them  up  to 
the  camp  unsuspected  by  the  enemy  and  before  the  hour 
fixt  for  their  departure.  The  prisoners  with  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  had  already  been  sent  forward  on  the  road  be- 
fore dusk  with  no  stronger  guard  than  seemed  necessary 
against  the  country  people;  the  soldiers  had  for  the  most 
part  already  broken  up  from  their  camp,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and  awkward  train  at 
the  same  time  attackt.  While  the  Romans  prest  in  upon 
them  from  all  sidcs^  the  prisoners  freed  and  armed  them- 
selves, and  carried  away  with  them  the  Samnite.  general 
Statins  Minacius  himself.  The  Samnites  thus  surprised  must 
have  been  severely  defeated;  7400  were  delivered  fix)m 
slavery,  and  the  booty  which  had  been  carried  off  was  reco- 
vered with  ample  interest.  This  splendid  victory  enabled 
Volumnius  to  allow  his  troops  some  rest,  and  to  return 
to  Rome  to  attend  the  elections.  As  these  were  close  at 
hand  and  still  continued  at  this  time  not  to  be  held  till  the 
close  of  the  consular  year,  which  began  at  the  earliest  in 
January,  it  was  consequently  the  season,  in  which  the 
mountains  of  Samnium  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
plains  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  warm  and  sunny  as  in  the 
spring,  admit  of  any  kind  of  military  undertaking,  from 
which  however  the  enemy  were  now  deterred  by  fear. 

At  Rome  the  expedition  of  the  Samnites  towards  the 
Liris  had  excited  the  greatest  terrour :  if,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  the  subjects  revolted,  the  war  might  easily  come 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  off  the  Gauls  at  a  distance  in  the  country 
of  the  enemy.     The  senate  did  not  conceal  from  itself  that 
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it  might  become  necessary  to  defend  the  very  city;  with  this 
view  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,  without  regard 
to  privileges  and  age,  provided  they  could  carry  arms,  were 
armed  and  organised.  The  pretor  P.  Sempronius,  a  man 
tried  in  war  and  peace,  had  the  command,  and  for  eighteen 
days  all  business  was  suspended.  The  victory  on  the 
Vultumus  disperst  immediate  apprehensions,  and  was  very 
joyfully  celebrated  with  general  thanksgivings. 

In  order  to  close  the  country  on  the  Liris  still  more 
securely^  the  foundation  of  two  colonies  was  ordained  and 
quickly  carried  into  effect:  Mintumae  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  Sinuessa  close  to  the  hills  of  Vcscia.^®  It 
was  either  the  situation  which  decided,  that  civic  colonies 
should  only  be  founded  here,  or  it  was  done^  because  even 
I^atin  ones  did  not  appear  quite  so  trustworthy  in  such  an 
important  district;  but  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  be 
prepared  for  constant  dangers  of  war^  till  Samnium  was 
subdued,  and  the  position  of  Mintumae  was  unhealthy  close 
upon  marshes:  and  the  very  great  privileges  which  were 
offered*^  scarcely  induced  a  sufficient  number  to  go  as 
colonists  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

The  elections  of  the  year  451  (457)  were  decisive  for 
Rome  and  the  history  of  the  world :  but  they  were  not 
doubtM  either;  for  the  whole  nation  imanimously  acknow- 
ledged, that  Q.  Fabius  was  the  general  destined  by  fete  for 
the  most  threatening  crisis,  into  which  the  republic  might 
come  in  regard  to  her  forein  enemies:  and  he  himself  only 

***  These  hills  are  no  others  than  those  between  S.  Agata  and  the 
coast,  on  the  continuation  of  which  that  little  town  is  situated:  and 
indeed  on  or  near  the  position  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  Every  one 
knows  that  there  are  near  S.  Agata  the  most  distinct  traces  of  an 
ancient  town:  one  might  saj  that  it  is  the  forgotten  Vescia:  but 
Sinuessa  laj  on  the  Appian  road,  the  direction  of  which  is  beyond 
doubt.  One  errs  by  confounding  this  town  with  its  sea-baths,  and  in 
addition  to  this  persons  will  perhaps  also  be  staggered,  if  they  are  to  think, 
that  a  colcnia  maritima  (Livy,  xxxvi.  3)  was  not  situated  on  the  very  sea. 
(Ck>mpare  above,  note  253.) 

"  Livy,  xzxn.  3. 
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estates^  as  to  whether  the  Gallic  war  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  Fabius  without  the  decision  of  the  lot.^**  It  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  lamentable,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
believe  this  account:  if  that  quarrel  were  historical! j 
establisht,  and  in  like  manner  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  Decius  to  his  coUegue  subsequently*^;  the  latter 
after  the  death  of  his  injured  friend  under  such  circum- 
stances could  never  have  got  over  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience  for  having  given  such  a  shock  to  a  strong 
friendship.  But  fortunately  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  idle  invention,  which  can  have  had  at 
most  only  an  insignificant  foundation  to  build  upon.  The 
two  legions,  which  were  newly  formed,  could  not  possibly 
have  any  other  destination,  than  either  to  march  to 
Umbria,  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  of  the  pro- 
consul L.  Yolumnius,  that  the  latter  might  be  added  to 
the  main  army.  Fabius  must  have  been  a  madman,  if 
the  thought  could  have  occurred  to  him  of  carrying  on 
such  a  war  with  about  20,000  men.  But  neither  he 
nor  the  senate  thought  so  foolishly:  this  is  proved  by 
the  formation  of  two  armies  of  reserve. 

It  was  yet  winter  when  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  The  Apennines,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gauls  to  cross,  are  often  still  covered  with  snow, 
when  spring  is  already  budding  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently the  Transalpine  Gauls  could  not  descend  into 
Italy  till  later.  It  was  therefore  only  a  reconnoitering  ex- 
cursion, when  Q.  Fabius  immediately  after  entering  upon 
his  consulship  led  to  the  army  of  App.  Claudius  the 
troops  which  had  been  levied  to  complete  its  number. 
The  army  was  posted  near  a  place  Ahama^,  strongly 
protected  by  trenches  and  a  double  line  of  palisades. 
Fabius  met  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
gather  brushwood,  and  commanded  it  to  return  and  pull  up 
the  palisades.     This  scorn  of  the  fear,  with  which  matters 

•"  Liv7,  X.  26.  5.  «  Liyy,  x.  26.  4.  »  Uvy,  x.  25. 
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had  been  condacted  until  then,  inspired  the  soldieis  who 
had  become  timid,  with  confidence  and  new  life.  To  free 
them  completely  from  the  recollection  of  their  pusilla- 
nimity, he  no  sooner  had  arrived  in  the  camp  and  dismist 
App.  Claudius^  who  was  also  his  political  enemy,  than 
he  ordered  them  to  break  up  the  encampment:  and  well 
knowing  that  an  inactive  standstill  also  injures  the  health 
of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  the  army  to  occupy  new  posi- 
tions incessantly  after  moderate  marches:  he  who  had 
commanded  the  palisades  to  be  torn  up  surely  never  occu- 
pied unfortified  positions.  After  the  commencement  of 
spring  he  gave  the  command  to  L.  Scipio  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  meanwhile  P.  Decius  had  continued  the 
preparations,  which  were  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  name. 

As  the  Gauls  might  penetrate  through  Picenum,  a 
legion  was  stationed  near  Camerinum^^  in  order  to  defend 
this  pass  in  conjunction  with  the  Camertians,  trustworthy 
allies,  who  had  to  save  their  own  existence.  The  Um- 
brians  bordering  on  Etruria  were  in  arms  against  Rome; 
and  thus  it  is  clear  from  the  circumstances  themselves^ 
that  the  consul  left  the  rest  of  the  army  somewhere 
between  Nocera  and  Foligno,  where  it  might  stop  the 
enemy,  when  they  came  up  on  the  main  road.  When 
the  whole  force  had  assembled,  which  Rome  could  send 
into  the  field,  the  two  consuls  led  the  main  army  to  join 
the  troops,  which  had  been  left  under  L.  Scipio  &cing  the 

*^  Folybitifl,  who  otherwise  knows  Clnsimn  and  the  Clnsinians 
very  well  and  mentions  them,  speaks  (ii.  19)  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  legion  iv  rp  KaiitprUar  x^P9'  ^^V  ^^^^  because  he  remembers  at 
an  improper  time  that  Clusinm  was  called  Camars  in  Etruscan.  But 
the  Clusinians  were  among  the  enemies  of  Rome  (x.  30. 2),  and  the 
town,  near  which  the  legion  was  destroyed,  was  ftiendly,  a&  the  sol- 
diers when  attackt  retreated  towards  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
(x.  26.  8).  And  if  the  Gauls  had  conquered  near  Clusium,  the 
Romans  could  in  no  way  have  advanced  across  the  Apennines  and  as 
far  as  Scntinum:  the  former  would  then  have  marcht  against  Rome 
itself. 
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enemy.  An  axmy  of  reserve  was  encampt  on  the  Vatican 
hills,  another  was  posted  in  the  country  of  the  Faliscans, 
where  it  maintained  the  communication  with  the  main 
army,  and  protected  the  passage  across  the  Tiber  to  Otri- 
coli  and  the  road  from  Umbria. 

L.  Scipio*8  tomb  brings  him  personally  nearer  to  us 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  our  eyes  are  fixt 
upon  him  with  a  partiality^  such  as  attaches  itself  to 
the  deeds  of  particular  officers  in  wars  which  we  have 
seen  ourselves.  The  praise  of  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion, that  he  was  brave  and  wise,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  able  in  the  £ice  of  such  superiour  forces  to 
maintain  his  position  with  the  advanced  guard  at  such 
a  distance  from  Rome,  when  it  was  of  importance  for 
the  success  of  the  campaign  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
had  not  indeed  been  able  to  prevent  a  great  calamity, 
which  befell  the  legion  stationed  near  Camerinum.  The 
Gauls  had  overwhelmed  and  surrounded  it,  and  cut  it 
down  to  the  last  man.  Idle  tales,  to  which  Livy  him- 
self on  this  occasion  refuses  his  belief,  not  only  softened 
down  this  defeat  into  a  loss  which  a  foraging  detach- 
ment suffered  from  the  Umbrians,  but  even  made  up  for 
this  by  stating,  that  L.  Scipio^  hastening  in  time  to  their 
help,  defeated  the  enemy  and  recovered  from  them  the 
prisoners  and  the  booty. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Gauls,  which  was  immensely  numerous, 
spread  over  Umbria  when  the  pass  had  been  forced,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  of  Scipio's  army  with  Rome,  so  that 
the  consuls  remained  ignorant  of  the  defeat  till  the  bar- 
barians galloping  up  to  them  exhibited  in  triumph  on  their 
horses  and  lances  the  heads  which  they  had  severed  from 
the  bodies.  At  this  sight  it  was  believed  that  the  whole 
corps  was  destroyed,  which  had  been  left  behind.  Where 
the  Romans  joined  one  another  is  unforttmately  unknown  : 
it  is  a  painful  loss  not  to  know  by  what  skill  the  Roman 
generals  eflfected  tliis,  and    avoided  a  battle   which    they 
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could  not  yet  venture  upon.  We  only  know  that  the 
allied  armies  kept  themselves  separate,  that  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrlans  encampt  apart  from  the  Gauls  and  Samnites. 
Vanity  respecting  the  supreme  command  may  have  pro- 
duced disputes  which  saved  the  Boman  army. 

L.  Volumnius  had  in  the  meantime  kept  the  Samnites 
engaged  in  their  own  country  and  had  conquered  on  the 
Titemus.  That  the  consuls,  when  they  were  able  to  esti- 
mate the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  drew  his  army  also 
near  them  and  were  resolved  to  decide  every  thing  by  a 
battle,  as  some  annals  said^*®,  is  confirmed  partly  by  the 
expression  of  Polybius,  that  all  the  legions  were,  engaged 
near  Sentinum*^,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Sanmites 
again  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Yescia  and  even 
across  the  Liris  into  that  of  Formiae,  which  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  not  the  Koman  army  been  with- 
drawn. Volumnius  could  without  any  obstacle  join  the 
main  army  in  a  few  marches  from  the  country  of  the 
Pentrians  by  way  of  Sulmona  jnd  Antrodoco ;  it  was  just 
because  he  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  that  the  Bomans  had  obtained  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  able,  if  necessary,  to  assemble  all  their 
forces  by  the  shortest  roads. 

When  the  junction  of  the  three  armies  was  effected, 
and  the  enemy's  forces,  perhaps  expecting  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, still  continued  to  defer  the  battle,  the  consuls  began 
to  make  preparations  to  act  on  the  offensive  by  advancing 
across  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Sentinum,  leaving  the  enemy 
behind  by  a  side-march.  From  this  point  they  threat<;ned 
the  country  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  hastened  back,  as 
it  appears,  in  order  to  protect  their  open  villages,  and  com- 
pelled the  Samnites  to  follow  them.  It  would  however 
have  been  blind  presumption  to  penetrate  so  far  without 
securing  the  communication  with  Bome:    hence  Cn.  Ful- 

«»  X.  30.  6. 
**  o'vft/SoXJrrcf  wwrt  rois  <rrparvK&ois,  ii.  19.  6. 
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viu8  received  orders  to  advance  as  &r  as  Assisi^^,  and  L. 
Postumius  to  succeed  to  his  position  near  Falerii  with  the 
troops  which  were  encampt  upon  the  Vatican.*^ 

From  Assisi  Cn.  Fulvius  could  lay  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Etruria,  and  also  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
Samnites,  if  they  followed  Volumnius,  from  appearing  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  army.  The  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  Home  must  now  have  been  completed,  so  that,  if 
the  Samnites  had  advanced  through  the  Aequian  moun- 
tains, the  city,  would  have  been  able  to  protect  itself. 
The  obedience  of  the  subjects,  which  otherwise  a  Sam- 
nite  army  might  easily  have  shaken,  was  secured  by  the 
unusually  great  number  of  their  own  men  who  served  in 
distant  coimtries  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  thus  were  a 
security  like  hostages:  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
called  in  the  fearful  assistance  of  the  barbarians  for  their 
self-preservation,  all  the  other  Italian  nations  were,  on 
the  whole,  obliged  to  regard  the  Romans  just  now  as 
the  defenders  of  their  existence. 

'^  See  Oudendorp,  second  edition,  on  Frontinus,  Strateg.  i.  S.  3.  This 
reading  of  the  manuscripts  agrees  excellently  with  the  locality:  from 
Assisi  the  Roman  corps  could  ravage  the  territories  of  Perugia  and  Chiusi, 
and,  if  it  Y/aa  hard  prest  by  superiour  numbers,  could  withdraw  to 
an  extremely  strong  spot,  which  lies  direct.y  on  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  main  army  and  Rome.  An  operation  against  Chiusi  would 
have  been  building  a  castle  in  the  air;  the  only  possible  retreat  would 
be  to  Civita  Castellana,  and  then  the  main  army  would  have  been  cut 
off.  As  Front  inns,  though  not  always  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  generally, 
follows  Livy's  accounts,  the  name  Clusium  in  Livy  (x.  27.  5.)  perhaps 
got  into  the  manuscript,  to  which  all  those  of  the  first  decad  may  be  traced 
that  have  been  hitherto  collated,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  or  a 
wrong  alteration. 

*^  Livy  and  Frontinus  too  state  indeed,  that  both  the  armies  of 
reserve  advanced,  but  the  former  makes  it  advance  towards  Chiusi, 
the  latter  towards  Assisi.  But  in  the  first  place  Fabius  was  probably 
not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  leave  at  the  same  time  the  passage  across 
the  Tiber  and  the  Roman  territory  unprotected,  and  secondly  Livy 
himself  speaks  afterwards  (x.  30.  1.)  of  Cn.  Fulvius  alone  as  having 
laid  waste  Etruria  and  fought  against  the  Perusinianfl  and  Clu- 
sinians. 
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These  are  in  a  few  words  the  excellent  ideas,  which 
contained  within  themselves  the  germ  of  a  great  number 
of  splendid  results:  there  is  scarcely  any  examination 
more  full  of  enjoyment  than  to  discover  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  great  generals  and  statesmen  from  their  actions, 
and  then  to  follow  them  up  through  the  various  stages 
of  their  development.  While  Q.  Fabius  threw  into  con- 
fusion the  previously  unsafe  plan  of  the  enemy, — who 
with  all  his  want  of  a  systematic  plan  was  still  highly 
formidable  by  his  masses,  —  and  threatened  the  hostile 
part  of  Etruria,  and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  main 
scene  of  the  war  from  these  districts,  he  also  gained  this 
advantage,  that  the  Etruscans  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  constantly  drawn  further  from  their  own  country 
which  was  threatened,  and  set  out  for  its  defense.  Mean- 
while it  must  be  doubted,  whether  they  and  the  Umbrians 
had  taken  no  part  at  all  in  the  battle^  since  both  nations 
are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  among  those  which  Fabius 
triumpht  over. 

Another  advantage  arose  &om  the  decisive  contest  being 
fought  near  the  frontier  of  the  Gallic  territory;  the  Bomans 
dreaded  the  (ary  of  their  despair  in  case  they  should  see 
their  retreat  cut  off,  and  voluntarily  opened  to  them  roads 
for  their  escape.^**  To  give  them  such  a  repulse  that  years 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be  induced  to  renew  their 
undertaking,  was  the  highest  success  the  Roman  generals 
could  aim  at. 

They  had  learnt  from  deserters,  that  the  plan  was  for 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  attack  the  Soman  camp, 
while  the  Gauls  and  the  Samnites  fought  the  battle;  and 
so  soon  as  the  movement  against  Perusia  had  accom- 
plisht  the  object  of  drawing  thither  at  least  the  main  force 
of'  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  they  made  use  of  the 
favorable  moment  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  decision. 
For  two  days  they  provoked  them  to  battle  in  vain;  on 
the  third   the  allies  came  forward  into  the  field.     The 

^  FrontinoB,  Stsateg.  u.  6. 1. 
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Gauls  formed  the  right  wing,  the  Samnites  the  left:  as 
the   former   must  have  many  times  surpast  the  latter  in 
number,  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who  had  remained 
behind,   were  necessarily   stationed  with  the  latter.      Q. 
Fabius  as  the  older    consul  had  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  right  wing  against  the  Samnites,  P.  Decius  was  op- 
posed to  the  Gauls.     As  Volumnius  in  Livy's  narrative  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  Samnium,  it  is  only  the  nec^- 
sity  of  extending  the  fiont  of  the  army  so  as  to  be  equal, 
as  &r  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  allows  us 
to  imagine,  that  he  too  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls  on  the 
right  of  P.  Decius.     When  both  armies  were  standing  in 
battle-array  in  the  plain  full  of  expectation,  a  wolf  chased 
a  hind  &om  the  mountain  between  them.     The  affrighted 
animal  fled  to  the  Gauls,  who  struck  it  down  with  their 
darts :  the  wolf  turned  towards  the  Romans,  and  through 
the  intervening  spaces  of  their  batallions  ran  again  to  the 
wilds,  greeted  by  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  sacred  to  their  protecting  deity 
and  the  founder  of  their  nation. 

It  was  summer  time^,  and  even  the  Gauls  who  lived 
in  Italy,  became  exhausted  under  the  scorching  sun  on  a 
day  of  battle,  but  the  Transalpinians  far  more.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Roman  soldier  was  trained  with  especial 
care  to  endure  heat  and  exertion :  and  though  the  Samnites 
were  little  inferiour  to  them  in  perseverance,  still  they  did 
not  come  up  to  them  completely.  Fabius,  as  usual,  de- 
manded of  his  front  line  to  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were 
rushing  on  with  all  their  forces,  by  receiving  their  attacks 
immoveably :  as  usual,  he  wisht  to  decide  the  victory  or 
avert  a  defeat  by  a  very  strong  reserve.  Decius  &cing  an 
enemy,  whose  first  attack,  even  if  he  had  been  less 
superiour  in  numbers,  excited  terrour,  did  not  think  that 
he  ought  to  wait  for  the  foe  and  still  less  to  meet  him  with 
only  a  part  of  his  forces :  he  might  succeed  in  throwing  the 
irregular  hosts  into  confusion  and  driving  them  against  one 
^^'  Fabius  triumpht  on  the  eve  befote  the  nones  of  September. 
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another.  But  the  undertaking  failed:  the  (jallic  horse 
hroke  in  upon  the  Boman  foot  with  a  great  host:  the  Ro- 
man horse  twice  drove  them  back :  at  the  third  attack  they 
were  still  fighting  with  success,  led  by  the  consid  himself, 
when  horse  and  man  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  war-chariots  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  The 
flying  cavalry  threw  themselves  upon  their  own  infantry: 
the  pursuers  prest  on  irresistibly  into  the  crusht  and 
broken  ranks:  the  flight  became  general,  and  human  means 
were  no  longer  able  to  avert  a  complete  defeat.  The  con- 
sul Decius,  prepared  for  such  a  fate,  had  not  allowed  the 
pontiff  M.  Livius  to  leave  his  side.  When  death  was  on 
eveiy  account  the  most  desirable  fate,  when  his  words  were 
no  longer  listened  to,  when  the  current  threatened  to  carry 
him  away  also,  he  ordered  himself  and  the  hostile  hosts  to  be 
devoted  to  death.  **  Before  me,"  he  added  to  the  words  of 
the  formula,  '* before  me  terrour  and  flight,  blood  and  death, 
the  anger  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  gods !  By  me 
the  horrours  of  corpses  upon  the  standards^  the  armour, 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy" ! — He  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  thickest  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  fell.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  fortune  of  the  day  tumed^^:  the  Gauls  stood 
amazed  around  the  corpse:  the  Romans  rallied  and  turned, 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  pontiff,  to  whom  Decius 

***  He  who  does  not  absolntelj  reject  the  reality  of  miracles  in 
Roman  history  as  nonsense,  might  console  himself  for  the  scorn  of 
others  with  the  opinion  of  Dante;  and  the  hattles  of  Vesuvius  and 
Sentinnm  are  of  such  decisive  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  idea  of  attributing  a  nxiracnlous  power  to  the  expiatory 
death  of  the  Decii,  contains  at  least  nothing  unworthy.  Zonaras,  who 
ridicultf  the  circumstances  of  this  battle,  would  doubtless  have  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  dialogues  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  how  a  lamp  filled  itself  with  oil  of  its  own  accord,  that  the 
negligent  hut  devout  fiiar  might  not  get  whipt.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  who  does  not  look  down  upon  the  superstition  of  the  Bomans 
merely  with  contempt,  certainly  acts  safest  in  not  believing  too  much, 
which  would  at  least  here  be  the  worst  of  all.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  superstitions  hypocrites  to  rise  up,  who  will  demand  belief  for  all 
the  prodigies. 
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had  surrendered  the  lictors  and  the  command:  the  victory 
was  purchast  for  them  by  the  propitiatory  death  of  Decius: 
the  enemy's  army  was  forfeited  to  eaith  the  mother  of  all 
and  the  gods  of  the  dead.  The  reserve  under  L.  Sciplo 
and  C.  Marcius,  sent  thither  by  Q.  Fabius,  found  the  Gauls 
prest  together  in  an  enormous  mass,  protecting  themselves 
behind  their  shields:  the  Roman  commanders  ordered  the 
pila  to  be  collected  from  the  field  of  battle  and  hurled 
against  the  crowd,  where  none  mist  and  the  rude  shields 
coidd  not  resist. 

Meanwhile  the  moment  had  come,  when  Q.  Fabius  per- 
ceived eidiaustion  among  the  Samnites:  he  immediately 
ordered  the  second  line  to  advance  and  the  cavalry  to 
charge- the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  were  as  usual  destitute 
of  this  force.  Had  not  the  Gauls  carried  on  the  battle  like 
baibarians,  they  would  have  despatcht  at  least  a  part  of 
their  innumerable  cavalry  to  protect  their  fellow-soldiers. 
The  eye  of  Fabius  had  chosen  the  very  minute,  when  a 
vehement  shock  coidd  break  the  tottering  ma^.  The 
Samnites  qidtted  their  ranks  and  fled  to  the  camp,  while 
the  Grauls  heaped  together  in  one  immense  mass  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  without  moving  from  the  spot.^ 
The  first  beginning  of  any  movement  in  such  a  mass  is  the 
beginning  of  irrevocable  confusion  and  flight.  Fabius  pur- 
sued the  Samnites  with  as  much  energy  and  vehemence  as 
he  had  waited  with  perseverance  for  the  decisive  moment. 
The  pursuit  carried  him  past  the  back  of  the  Gauls,  upon 
whom  he  threw  five  hundred  Campanian  horsemen  and  a 
part  of  the  infantry :  from  this  moment  the  battle  became 
only  a  revengeful  massacre  of  the  flying.  Fabius  himself 
had  followed  the  Samnites  so  quickly,  that  he  reacht  the 
fortified  camp,  before  they  could  enter  it  and  save  them- 
selves. In  this  last  struggle  the  Samnite  imperator  Gellius 
Egnatius  fell,  happy  in  not  surviving  the  unhappy  issue  of 
his  great  undertaking:  the  camp  was  then  taken.  The 
body  of  Decius  was  not  found  till  the  following  day  among 

'^  Ajb  at  Zomdorf  and  Austerlitz. 
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the  heap  of  slain,  and  was  magnificentlj  buried:  the  arms  of 
the  enemy  were  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Victor  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vow  of  the  conquering  consul.     This  time  the 
numbers  given  in  Livy  have  nothing  &bulous  in  them :  for 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  appears,  that  the  records 
of  the  Fabian  house  preserved  historical  truth,  as  &r  as  is 
possible  in  such  statements;  and  that  it  only  depended  upon 
Livy  whether  he  did  not  prefer  the  foolish  fancies  of  silly 
&bricator8  to  the  historian  who  belonged  to  this  house. 
That  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  25,000  should  have  fallen 
and  8000  been  made  prisoners,  has  nothing  at  all  incredible 
in  it:  the  statement,  that  of  the  lefb  Roman  wing  7000,  of 
the  right  1200  should  have  &llen,  just  as  little  so.     Other 
annals  probably  stated  enormous  numbers,  as  they  did  for 
the  whole  of  the  allied  forces  against  which  the  Romans 
fought,  and  even  contemporary  Greek  writers  exaggerated 
the  loss  of  the  Gauls,  and  all  the  more,  as  it  was  a  consola- 
tion to  them.    Duris  related  that  a  hundred  thousand  were 
slain.^*^     The  whole  number   of  the   armies  of  the  four 
nations  was,  as  Livy  says,  stated  by  some  annals  with  such 
ezs^gerations  as  to  surpass  all  belief.     The  numbers  in  his 
text,  however,  even  in  the  best  editions,  instead  of  being 
exaggerated,  are  small  and  by  their  minute  accuracy  ridicu- 
lous: not  indeed  through  his  &ult,  but  through  that  of 
stupid  emendators,  who  have  been  at  work  even  in  the 
manuscripts.     Instead  of  40,330  foot  soldiers  and  6000 
horsemen,  he  had  in  all  probability  ten  times  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  certainly  46,000  horse:  the  number  of 
war-chariots  was  stated  at  a  thousand.     Even  two  ordinary 
consular  armies  (and  the  same  annals  supposed  tl.^t  three 
were  assembled)  would  have  been  superior  in  numbers  to 
tbat  in&ntry:  and  how  can  we  conceive  of  any  annalist 
being  so  foolish  as  to  mention  the  hundreds  and  tens  in  such 
armies?*^ 

*^  Diodonts,  EcL  xzi.  fr.  11. 

^  Livy,    X.   30.  4.      Snperjecere   qnidam    angendo    fidem:    qui   in 
VOL.  III.  2  O 
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A  victory  purchast  so  dearly  could  not  be  followed  up: 
thus  it  is  conceivable,  bow  the  surviving  five  thousand 
Samnites  could  effect  their  retreat.  They  must  have  past 
round  the  Roman  army,  while  it  was  resting,  on  the  right 
flank ;  such  a  march  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
under  such  circumstances,  through  a  country,  whose  inha- 
bitants, though  a  part  of  them  were  not  decidedly  hostile, 
must  have  been  exasperated  by  the  grievances  inseparable 
£rom  the  former  passages  through  it,  is  however  one  of  the 


hostium     exercita     peditnm    qnadraginta     millia     trecentos     triginta, 
eqnitam   sex  millia,   mille   carpentoram   scripsere   fuisse:    scilicet    cum 
Umbris  Tnscisqne,  quos  et  ipeos  pngnae  affoisse. — Thus  the  text   has 
stood  since  the  time  of  Sigonius,   who   in   accordance  with  his  manu- 
script first  strnck  out  the  number  XL  before  6000  where  the  horsemen 
are  spoken  of,  and  this  number  is  also  found  in  other  bad  manuscripts^ 
which  agree  throughout  with  his  own.      The  number  of  the  infantry- 
is  found  in  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the  editions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Florentine  and  the  Klockian.     The  former  has  peditum 
X.CCC.XXX,   the   latter   XICCCXXX.    A   single    horizontal   line    is 
wanting  to   make   the    latter    XLCCCXXX;   and    how   could    copjists 
have  erred,  who   did   not   think    themselves   so   very   much  bound   to 
apply  such  an  easy  remedy  to  a  number,  which,  as  they  read  it,  was 
altogether  absurd?    For  at  all  times  every  copyist,  unless  he  did  not 
think  at  all,   conceived  that   11,000  men  was   an   insignificantly  weak 
army.    But  the  fiict  is  that  the  I  is  only  a  slip  of  the  pen  instead  of  L. 
To  be  brief:  the  Klockian    manuscript    has  no  other    mistake,   than 
that  it  has  I  instead  of  L,  and  places  it  only  three  figures  too  fiv  to 
the  left,  and  the  Florentine,  that  it    omits  it:   it    should    be    written 
X.  CCCLXXX.      This    ugnifies    according   to    the    system   of  writing 
numbers    in    very    ancient    manuscripts     1,000,000.      Bespecdng    this 
mode  of  writing  Pierius  Yalerianus  quoted  by  Gruter  on  2  Verr.  ii.  57. 
is  an  express  testimony,  and  all  the  more  valid,  as  he  was  very  weQ 
acquainted    with  manuscripts  of  the  highest  antiqnity. —  A   million   is 
an    impossible  number!      This    is    quite    certain:   but    does    not  liiy 
hunself  say,  that   it  surpasses    all  credibility?    The  46,000  hone  aie 
also  an  immense  exaggeration;  but  to   such   a  monstrous  number  they 
are  just   in  proportion:  and  indeed   the  editors  of  the   text,  notwith- 
standing their   much  better    manuscripts,   have  allowed    the  alteration 
of  Sigonins  to  stand,  only  because  it  exceeded  the  number  of  the  in- 
fantry.   Those  who  spoke  of  a  100,000  dead  must  snrdy  have  believed 
in  an  army  of  at  least  several  hundreds  of  thousands: 
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finest  enterprises  of  its  kind,  and  its  glory  is  not  diminisht 
by  the  retreating  army  losing  a  thousand  men  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pelignians.  Here  too  they  broke  through  and 
reacht  their  goal. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sentinum  Cn.  Fulvius 
had  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Perusinians  and  Clusinians, 
and  beaten  the  Etruscans  who  were  protecting  them.  As 
the  Gauls  in  their  own  country  were  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Eomans,  Fabius  led  back  the  army  over  the  Apen- 
nines. Volumnius  was  obliged  to  hasten  across  the  Liris 
against  the  Samnites:  thither  also  was  sent  under  App. 
Claudius  all  of  Decius's  army  that  was   still  remaining. 

The  civic  legions  and  the  subjects  who  had  been  added  to 
them,  were  sent  home  and  disbanded:  the  service  in  the 
field  was  just  as  oppressive  to  this  militia,  who  were  with- 
drawn horn  the  labours  necessary  to  their  support,  as  they 
were  indispensable  to  civil  life.  Fabius  himself  crowned 
this  campaign  by  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Pe- 
rusia,  where  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a  bloody  engage* 
ment  and  took  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom  enricht  the 
war-treasury.  Such  a  ransom  leads  us  to  infer  a  truce. 
Hereupon  he  solemnised  in  the  first  days  of  September 
the  triumph  over  the  Gauls,  Samnites,  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians.^*® 

The  Samnites  in  the  meantime  had  penetrated  with  an 
armed  force  partly  on  the  Liris  in  the  direction  of  Vescia 
and  across  the  river  towards  Formiae,  and  partly  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vulturnus*^;    and  when   the  exhaustion  of 

^^  If  we  could  slavishlj  follow  JAvj,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  he  returned  after  the  triumph  to  Etruria.  But  according  to  his  own 
statement  the  Decian  armj  remained  in  Etruria  (x.  30.  8),  and  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  into  Campania  (z.  3 1 . 3).  IAyj  puts  together  at  random  what 
he  found  recorded  separately  in  the  annals.  According  to  my  arrange- 
ment of  the  occurrences  Fabius  could  triumph  over  all  the  four  nations, 
as  he  actually  did:  all  is  connected  and  consistent:  and  with  what  troops 
would  he  have  returned  to  Etruria,  as  the  legions  were  disbanded  after  a 
triumph? 

^  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  ought    to    read   in    z.  31.  2,    quaeque 

2o2 
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the  country  left  them  nothing  more  to  devaatate  and  L. 
Volumnius  and  App.  Claudius  approacht,  they  united  their 
forces  in  the  Stellatian  district,  which  probably  was  not 
&r  from  the  present  Capua.  Here  a  battle  was  fought,  of 
which  Livy  only  says  that  an  enormous  number  of  Sam- 
nites  fell.««> 

That  this  battle,  though  it  may  haye  some  historical 
foundation,  ended  by  no  means  in  such  a  frightful  defeat, 
is  in  truth  clear  as  day  from  the  history  of  the  following 
campaign  452  (458),  though  it  is  indeed  inextricably  con- 
frised.  The  strength  of  the  Samnites  was  no  more  ex- 
hausted than  their  courage  was  broken,  for  they  prepared 
three  armies  for  the  field,  and  undeterred  by  the  unhappy 
issue  of  the  previous  campaign  made  preparations  for  send- 
ing one  of  them  again  to  Etruria.*^  The  possibility  of 
conquering  Bome  lay  in  the  prospect  of  the  war  becoming 
formidable  there;  the  pestilence,  which  was  raging  among 
the  Bomans,  seemed  to  offer  &vorable  circumstances  for 
perseverance,  and  the  Samnites  spared  themselves  no  ex- 
ertions, because  they  were  too  severe.  It  was  periiapa 
only  the  separate  peace,  which  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etroria  concluded,  that  frustrated  the  execution 
of  this  plan. 

Bespecting  the   occurrences    of  this    campaign   Livy 


^Hxdjaeenti  which  jSromoviiis  approves  of:  bnt  Ataemimm  is  inoorreot 
geographicallj,  nay  impoflsible,  if  we  an  to  think  of  the  Aeseniia* 
which  lay  in  the  heart  of  Samnium.  It  would  therefore  be  necessBiy 
to  suppose  that  there  was  another  in  the  Sidicinian  territory,  or  a 
district  Aesemium  (like  Samnium)  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript. In  most  manuscripts  the  name  is  monstrously  miswritten, 
yet  m  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  traced  to  Euminum :  to  SidiemMm, 
which  one  would  like  to  read,  we  have  only  the  corruptions  of  a  few  of  less 
authority  to  guide  us. 

«*•  X.  31.  7. 

"  Tres  scripCos  bostium  exercitos,  nno  Etrmriam  —  repeti — fiuna 
erat.  x.  82.  S.  Whence  did  one  know,  what  had  then  been  a  rumour? 
On  the  other  hand  one  might  easily  know,  for  what  object  the  Samnites  had 
made  preparationfl. 
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mentions  two  entirely  contradictoij   aooounts,  while  lie 
himflelf  piefeis  and  embellishes  one  quite  different  from 
them  both.    Fabius  related  that  both  the  consuls  L.  Pos* 
tomius  and  M.  Atilius  marcht  into  Samnium  and  fought 
a  battle  near  Nuceria,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides;    and  that  in  this  battle  a  temple  was  vowed  to 
Jupiter  Stator.     Now  as  this  temple  was  dedicated,  the 
Romans   must  have  considered  themselves  as  the  victors. 
Afterwards,  he  added,  one  or  both  of  the  Boman  armies 
(this  he  did  not  determine)  were  transferred  to  Etruria. 
Claudius  wrote,  that  Postumius  carried  on  the  war  in  Sam- 
nium alone,  and  at  first  conquered  several  places;  but  that 
then^  after  being  put  to  flight  in  Apulia,  he  escaped  with 
a  few  men  to  Luceria;  and  that  Atilius  gained  victories  in 
Etruria  and  triumpht.      The  third  account,  which  Livj 
preferred,  makes  Atilius  march  at  first  alone  to  Samnium 
bj  way  of  Sora.     The  Samnites  not  only  met  him^  but  in 
a  foggy  day  surprised  the  Roman  camp,  and  were  scarcely 
driven  oat  of  it  again.     Now  Postumius  also  brings  up  his 
army,  whereupon  the  Samnites  retreat  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  consuls  are  enabled  to  separate.     Postumius  takes 
by  storm  Milionia  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  finds 
Feretrum^  abandoned.    AtUius,  who  attempts  to  relieve 
the  besieged  Luceria,  is  beaten,  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
prevents   his   desponding  soldiers  from  abandoning  their 
own  camp^  and  yet  gains  with  them  on  the  very  same  day 
a  brilliant  victory,  so  that  seven  thousand  Samnites  lay 
down  their  arms  to  obtain  a  safe  departure.    While  this 
takes  place  in  Apulia,  the  Samnites  surprise  Interamna  on 
the  Latin  road  and  plunder  the  place:   they  are  met  by 
Atilius  returning  from  Luceria,  who  deprives  them  of  their 
prisoners  and  booty.    At  the  same  time  Postumius  carries 
on  the  war  in  Etruria  with  gloiy:   he  triumphs  on  his 
own  reponsibility,  aft;er  the  triumph  had  been  refused  to 
Atilius. 

'^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  maniiflcripts.  x.  34. 4. 
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The  Fasti  on  the  other  hand  expressly  mention  the 
triumph  of  both  conBuls  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their 
magistracy:  of  Postumius  over  the  Samnites  and  Etrus- 
cans: of  Atilius  over  the  Volsonians  and  Samnites.  Vol- 
sonians  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  does  not  occur  any 
where  else :  they  may  be  Volcentians,  who  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  Hirpinians  and  Lucanians^M,  and  must 
thus  be  supposed  to  be  in  that  district:  but  it  is  also 
not  impossible,  that  the  Volsinians  are  to  be  understood. 
Among  the  three  narratives  mentioned  above  only  that 
of  Fabius  is  reconcileable  with  the  triumph  of  both 
consuls.  All  three  attest  unanimously,  that  an  extremely 
bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Luceria:  but  it  would  be 
quite  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  reconcile  the  narrative  in 
Livy,  the  precision  of  which  in  single  points,  especially 
in  describing  the  surprise  of  the  camp,  might  perhaps  in- 
cline us  to  receive  it,  with  the  groundwork  in  Fabius's 
accoimt,  which  is  the  most  trustworthy. 

For  the  year  following  453  (459)  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Sp.  Carvilius  were  elected,  and  their  deeds  and  suc- 
cess left  behind  such  a  brilliant  recollection  of  this  cam- 
paign, that  both  were  called  to  their  second  consulship 
twenty-one  years  afterwards  in  order  to  bring  the  seventy 
years'  struggle  to  a  close :  an  expectation  which  they  ful- 
filled by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  now  combined  religious  terrours  with  the  compulsory 
po.wers  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  call  into  action  all 
their  forces  for  that  desperate  resistance,  by  which  alone 
they  could  gain  respite  for  a  time,  when  some  favorable 
turn  of  fortune  might  send  them  help.  It  was  proclaimed 
that  a  review  of  all  the  troops  of  Samniiun  would  be  held 
near  Aquilonia,  a  town  which  must  have  lain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bovianum^;  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 

•**  liiyj,  xxvn.  15. 

^  Compare  X.  41.  11  and  43.  15.  The  Aquilonia  of  later  writers  in 
Apulia — Lacedogna— (Cluveriosy  Italia  Antiqna)  must  haye  been  a  different 
place. 
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arms  and  within  the  age  ot  military  service  were  com- 
manded  to  appear  there  under  penalty  of  outlawry.     In 
the  middle  of  the  encampment  a  tabernacle  was  erected 
covered  with  linen  cloth :   here  the  blood  of  the  victims 
flowed  from  the  altar,  and  the  nobles^**  were  one  by  one 
called  within  the  darkness  of  this  sanctuary,  and  sworn 
to  speak  to  no  one  of  the  sacred  objects  presented  to  their 
sight:  then  to  curse  their  own  heads  and  families,  if  they 
did   not  go  into  whatsoever  battle  the  imperator  might 
command,  or  fled  therefrom,  or  if  they  did  not  immediately 
kill  whomsoever  they  should  see  flying.      Centurions,  who 
stood  with  drawn  swords  around  the  altar,  cut  down  some 
who  had  hesitated  to  take  this  oath:   those  who  came  in 
after,  saw  their  corpses  among  those  of  the  victims.     From 
among  those  who  had  sworn,  the  imperator  elected  ten, 
and  these  chose  one  each  and  so  on  until  a  legion  of  six- 
teen thousand  men  was  formed :  forty  cohorts  of  four  hun- 
dred men  each^:  the  legion  received  the  name  of  Linteata 
from  the  hangings  which  surroimded  the  tent*^:   it  was 
distinguisht  by  crests  on  the  helmets.    A  second  corps  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  although  not  pickt  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  less  excellent 
on  that  account;    the  brazen  armour,  which  became  the 
prey  of  the  Romans*®,  was  probably  common  to  both. 

The  only  historian,  by  whom  any  account  of  this  cam- 
paign is  preserved^  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  says,  that 
the  Samnites  invaded  Campania  with  this  army,  and  that 
the  consuls  did  not  go  to  meet  them  there  but  penetrated 
into  the  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat.  This  narrative  is  unquestionably  more 
probable  than  the  one,  which  supposes  that  the  Samnites 
loitering  near  Aquilonia  were   lost  in  superstitious  cere- 

®*  Primores — nobilissimus  quisqne.  x.  38. 

■*  X.  40.  6.    (Compare  VoL  ii.  p.  84.) 

*7  Or  from  linen  tunics.    Compare  ix.  40.  3. 

*•  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxnr.  18.  »  Zonaras,  viii.  1. 
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mcmeB,  wliile  the  oonsals  penetrated  into  their  oonniiy 
with  aepaiBte  annies.  Carvilias,  it  says,  nndertook  the 
command  of  Atiliiu's  armj,  which  had  wintered  near 
Interamna,  and  with  it  conquered  Amitemum^  which  may 
have  heen  the  Sabine  town  of  that  name:  if  so  Temi,  and 
not  Interamna  on  the  Latin  road,  mnst  be  supposed  to 
be  the  place  from  which  he  opened  the  campaign.  It 
further  states,  that  Papirius  took  Duronia,  a  place  which 
is  quite  imknown,  and  that  hereupon  both  armies  ravaged 
Samnium,  especially  the  territory  of  Atinum :  the  Yolscian 
Atinum  had  therefore  come  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites  in  one  of  the  campaigns,  in  which  they  broke 
£>rth  between  the  Liris  and  Yultumus,  and  had  remained 
in  their  power.  L.  Papirius  encampt  opposite  the  Samnite 
army  near  Aquilonia,  apart  from  his  coUegue,  but  only 
twenty  miles  distant,  a  short  day's  march.  Sp.  Garvilius 
blockaded  Gominium.  Several  days  had  past  by  in  imu> 
tivity  or  with  insignificant  skirmishes  at  the  outposts,  and 
the  impatience  of  the  Boman  army  could  be  no  longer 
restrained,  when  L.  Papirius  made  up  his  mind  to  an  at- 
tack, the  result  of  which  against  a  desperate  army  that  had 
been  rendered  &natical,  was  very  uncertain.  On  the  same 
day  Gominium  was  to  be  stormed  by  the  other  army  to 
prevent  at  all  events  any  succours  coming  from  that  place, 
and  there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  the  town.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  how  real  belief  in  religion  had  become 
extinct  among  all  classes  even  as  early  as  this  time,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  hens  fabricated  an  auspicium,  that  the 
consul  was  not  uneasy  at  the  discovery  of  the  lie,  and  that 
the  whole  army  preserved  its  confidence  at  an  interpreta- 
tion, which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  heard  with 
indignation.  A  middle  state  of  belief  had  begun,  when  the 
conscience  of  men  would  have  felt  imeasy,  if  they  had  can- 
didly owned  to  themselves  that  they  no  longer  believed^ 
and  when  the  literal  observance  entered  into  a  compromise 
with  their  inclinations.^^ 
**  Sttch  an  example  oonkl  not  eaaSly  be  forgotten.      Papirins  him- 
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The  Romans  howevei  had  seldom  been  assisted  by  such 
snrprismg  good  fortune  as  on  this  day,  unless  information 
of  what  the  Samnites  intended  to  do  had  been  betrayed 
to  them  earlier,  instead  of  being  brought  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution^  and  had  thus  determined  them 
to  fix  upon  this  day  for  the  battle.  The  Samnite  general 
sent  eight  thousand  men  to  Cominium,  perhaps  that  they 
might  return  thence  with  provisions  to  Aquilonia.  Sp. 
Carvilius  being  cautioned  was  able  to  keep  them  off,  and 
nevertheless  to  begin  his  undertaking  against  the  town: 
and  the  main  army  was  thus  considerably  weakened.  The 
battle  was  less  obstinate  than  many  in  these  wars:  the 
bloody  consecrations  had  not  inspired  the  Samnites  with 
courage,  and  the  fear  of  becoming  forsworn  ceast  to  keep 
up  their  resistance,  when  some  cohorts  of  the  allies,  fol- 
lowed by  baggage-servants  on  siunpter-horses,  who  raised 
a  tremendous  dust  by  dragging  branches  after  them,  were 
sent  by  the  consul  upon  the  road  which  led  thither  from 
the  camp  near  Cominium,  and  thus  appeared  to  both 
armies  as  the  vanguard  of  the  second  Eoman  army  draw- 
ing near.  The  Eoman  cavahy  again  decided  the  day:  the 
in&ntry  of  the  Samnites  fled  into  the  camp  without  being 
able  to  maintain  it,  and  the  cavalry  directly  to  Bovianum, 
where  all  assembled  who  escaped  on  that  day.  L.  Scipio 
with  some  of  the  left  wing  who  had  prest  forward,  availed 
himself  of  the  consternation  of  the  defeated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Aquilonia:  he  made  himself  master  of 


self  was  acoffing  nnresenredly,  when  he  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  Victor 
a  glflM  of  sweetened  wine  before  he  himself  drank  anj:  such  traces  before 
the  existence  of  a  histor7  written  by  contemporaries  are  far  more  historical 
than  anj  thing  else:  thej  continne  to  live  for  centuries  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  pharisaical  interpretation,  that  the  false  announcement 
of  a  good  anspicinm  was  worth  just  as  much  as  a  true  one,  afterwards 
pieTsiiled  ezclnsivelj  and  more  honestly  than  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as 
the  auspices  were  no  longer  consulted  at  aU.  The  agreement  with 
other  changes  in  the  state  is  striking.  The  gods  were  auctorex  in  mcerhtm 
anuiia  eventwn,  and  the  poUarius  was  just  as  much  of  a  farce  as  the  lictor  of 
acniy. 
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the  gate,  and  maintained  himself  there  till  he  leceived 
reinforcements:  the  town  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
during  the  night.  The  cohorts  destined  for  Cominium 
took  no  part  any  where  in  the  fight;  nay  were  recalled 
even  before  they  met  the  troops  which  Carvilius  had  sent 
against  them,  and  found  the  camp  near  Aquilonia  already 
lost;  and  being  wearied  out  they  were  resting  without  any 
military  order,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Bovianum, 
and  escaped  in  great  confusion. 

Cominium  had  been  taken  by  storm  like  Aquilonia. 
In  the  accounts  of  these  conquests  the  peculiarity  in  the 
Italian  mode  of  fortifying  mountain-towns  is  clearly  shewn 
even  by  the  expressions  of  Livy,  however  ignorant  he  is  of 
everything  else  concerning  the  war,  because  local  circum- 
stances occur  here,  which  must  have  been  known  to  him, 
even  if  he  had  only  traveled  by  way  of  Bnmdusium  to 
Greece.  Cyclopian  fortifications  proi)erly  so  called  do  not, 
it  is  true,  extend  as  far  as  Samnium;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  only  a  development  of  a  more  general  system. 
The  words  that  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  scaled 
the  wall,  no  longer  fought  with  missiles  but  man  against 
mau^S  are  only  applicable  to  a  fortification,  which  pos- 
sessing no  walls  standing  apart  rests  upon  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  made  into  walls, 
which  form  a  terrace  and  often  several  up  the  moimtain,  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  isolated  towers  it  is  only  the 
clivus  of  the  gate  which  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers: 
these  expressions  cannot  refer  to  walls  standing  apart. 
Moreover  in  such  fortifications  the  Romans  never  have  re- 
course to  undermining  as  in  the  case  of  ringwalls.^  They 
did  not  yet  possess  battering-rams:  it  is  only  related,  that 
when  the  weight  of  the  missiles  fell  too  heavily  upon  the 
roof  formed  of  shields,  they  built  vineae  for  their  protection, 

^*  Ex  aequo  pugnabant,  x.  43.  6. 
®^  For  instance,  at  Nequinum. 
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the  advantage  of  which  was,  that  they  wore  out  the  sentinels 
and  inrere  able  to  seize  a  propeft  moment  for  scaling  the 
walls.  As  Gominium  was  blockaded,  those  who  escaped 
the  sword  could  only  save  their  lives  by  captivity. 

The  greatness  of  this  victory  is  clear  enough  from  its 
consequences:  the  numbers^  at  which  Livy  rates  the  loss  of 
the  Samnites,  would  not  be  any  more  authentic,  even  if 
criticism  should  free  them  from  the  impossibility  which 
attaches  to  his  text,  probably  without  the  &ult  of  the 
writer.^^  The  conquered  towns  were  given  up  to  the 
soldieiB  and  the  houses  after  being  plundered  were  set  on 
frre:  the  Bomans  never  attempted  in  the  interiour  of 
Sanmium  to  maintain  a  place  by  a  garrison. 

Hereupon  the  two  armies  separated,  not  as  if  the  Sam- 
nites had  entirely  retreated  from  the  field,  for  they  fought 
on  the  contrary  obstinate  battles  against  the  two  consuls; 
but  the  Bomans  as  conquerors  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
rendered  the  formation  of  a  large  army  impossible.  It  was 
to  no  purpose,  that  the  Samnites  beat  Sp.  Carvilius  with 
great  loss  near  Herculaneum :  he  was  nevertheless  able  to 
take  this   place   afterwards,  as   YeUa^   and  Palumbinum 

'"  Drakenborch  (ad.  x.  42.  5)  would  certainly  have  reduced  the  number 
of  the  dain  near  Aqnilonia  from  30,000  to  10,000,  if  the  collation  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript  had  agreed  with  the  other  most  excellent  manu- 
scripts, in  which  however  Salvini  may  have  committed  an  oversight.  He 
himself  makes  out,  that  with  the  former  number,  compared  with  x.d7, 
far  more  would  have  been  dain,  taken  prisoners  and  made  their  escape, 
than  the  whole  army  amounted  to:  in  addition  to  which,  one  cannot 
indeed  conceive  Ck)mininm  to  have  been  so  large,  that  the  many 
thousands,  who  are  said  to  have  defended  it,  were  inhabitants  and  not 
a  division  sent  thither  from  Aqnilonia. — However  that  we  may  not 
rely  too  firmly  on  the  historical  appearance  of  the  detail  in  the  narrative, 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  circumstance,  that  Fliny,  H.  N.  xzxiv.  18, 
speaks  of  the  monument,  which  Sp.  Carvilius  erected  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites:  consequently  not 
L.  Fapirius. 

^  This  or  Yelia  or  Yeletia  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts;  the  reading 
Volana  has  no  authority  at  all.  Of  Yelia  we  cannot  indeed  think  nor  yet 
of  Herculaneum. 
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previously:  a  very  courageous  resistance,  wluch  prevented 
L.  Papirius  from  approaching  towards  Saepinum,  and  de- 
fended this  town  during  a  long  siege^  was  yet  broken  in  the 
end  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Bomans.  Carvil- 
ius  was  called  away  with  his  army  to  Etruria,  where  the 
Faliscans  had  broken  the  peace  so  long  observed:  Papirius 
did  not  quit  Samnium  till  the  snow  rendered  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  field:  both  entered  Rome  in  a  glorious  tri- 
umph.^ The  booty,  which  L.  Papirius  exhibited,  was 
very  rich  for  those  times:  but  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed: 
those  of  L.  Papirius  murmured,  because  he  did  not,  like 
his  coUegue,  distribute  money  among  them,  but  delivered 
everjrthing  up  to  the  treasury:  the  citizens  complained  that 
out  of  such  large  treasures  the  tribute  they  had  paid  was 
not  returned  to  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  army  that  Carvilius  had  led  against 
Falerii,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the  truce.^  L. 
Papirius  adorned  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  which  his  fitther 
had  vowed,  and  the  forum  with  spoils:  a  part  of  the  super- 
fluous abundance  was  given  to  the  subjects  and  colonists, 
just  as  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories. Carvilius  applied  the  brass  of  the  armour  to  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol  of  such  a  highth 
that  it  was  visible  from  the  temple  upon  the  Alban  mount: 
of  the  brass  which  fell  off  in  polishing  the  work  he  had  his 
own  statue  cast,  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
colossus.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  army  had  withdrawn,  the  Sam- 
nites  again  invaded  the  Falemian  district,  and  the  army  of 
Papirius  was  obliged  to  return  after  its  triumph  and  take 

"»  The  Fasti  in  contradiction  to  JAyj  place  the  triumph  of  Carriliiis 
earlier— bj  one  month — than  that  of  his  coUegue. 

•  Pactns  stipcndium  ejus  anni  militibas,  x.  46.  12. 

^  Plinj,  H.  N.  XXXI V.  18. 
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up  its  quarters  there.^  The  oontinuanoe  of  the  service 
from  one  year  to  another  now  becomes  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. In  454  (460)  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  Mazimus, 
took  the  command  of  this  army;  the  Samnites  were  led  bj 
C.  Pontius,  who  still  possest  the  same  energy  and  skill, 
which  had  been  so  destnictiye  to  the  Boraans  in  his  youth. 
Q.  Fabius  took  the  retiring  of  a  reconnoitering  Samnite 
corps  for  the  retreat  of  the  whole  hostile  army,  which  he 
would  not  let  escape  with  the  booty.  He  thought  that  he 
was  pmrsuing  fugitives,  was  attackt  and  suffered  a  disgrace- 
ful defeat.  The  fall  of  night  alone  saved  the  completely 
defeated  army  from  utter  annihilation,  because  the  Samnites 
used  their  victory  much  too  cautiously,  and  the  genius  of 
Kome  deceived  them  by  the  delusion,  that  the  reinforce- 
ments expected  from  Bome  and  led  by  the  father  of  the 
consul,  to  conquer  whom  perhaps  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries dared  to  hope,  were  quite  near  and  would  protect  the 
defeated.  The  latter,  since  their  baggage  was  lost,  could 
neither  dress  the  wounds  of  the  very  great  number  who 
were  wounded,  nor  attend  to  them :  and  if  the  Bomans  had 
only  3000  slain  in  such  a  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Samnites 
in  less  destructive  battles  must  be  exaggerated  beyond  all 
measure. 

Such  a  defeat  in  a  war,  where  only  victories  were  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  previous 
campaign,  excited  the  greatest  indignation  against  the  com- 
mander, to  whose  inconsiderateness  the  whole  blame  was 
ascribed:  and  circumstances  made  it  doubly  unfortunate. 
The  epidemic  had  now  been  raging  upwards  of  two  years. 


•••  The  tenth  book  of  livy  ends  with  this  year:  and  I  part  with 
him  with  the  same  feeling,  as  one  does  with  a  connexion,  of  which  the 
defects  have  often  been  felt  with  vexation,  when  one  exchanges  it  for 
a  far  worser.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  one  might  feel  inclined  to  charge 
oneself  with  ingratitude:  jet  it  is  certain,  that  with  regard  to  the 
history  we  might  easQy  console  onrselres  for  the  loss  of  the  subse- 
qnent  books,  if  only  one  of  the  earlier  works  were  left  to  ns,  which  he 
had  before  his  eyes. 
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and  from  the  country  of  the  Fallscans  the  fire  of  war,  which 
was  still  lurking  under  the  ashes  in  Etruria,  might  suddenly 
burst  forth  again  in  blazing  flames.     In   similar  circum- 
stances it  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  to 
appoint  a  dictator  to  conduct  the  preparations,  which  were 
unquestionably  ordained  without  delay,  and  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  army:  but  the  senate  decreed,  a  thing 
which  was  quite  unnecessary  and  only  intended  to  coTer 
the  consul  and  his  house  with  disgrace,  that  the  tribunes 
should  be  called  upon  to  propose  to  the  people  to  depnTe 
Q.   Fabius  of  his  power  as  a   general.    Whether   such  a 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  before,  can  scarcely  be 
said.     Its  legality  is  tmquestionable,   because  the   senate 
and  the  people  could  prolong  the  consular  power,  and  be- 
cause the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  election  itself 
but  by  a  special  legal  act.     But  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
severity^  which  was  at  least  quite  unusual,  was  anger,  and 
also  with  a  numerous  party  in  the  senate  Actions  hatred 
against  Q.  Fabius  the  fitther,  which  the  people  was  rery  far 
&om  sharing  in.     If  this  is  manifest,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
direct  one's  attention  to  the  fact,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  senate  to  leave  the  army  without  a 
head  at  such  a  time  and  not  to  appoint  a  dictator,  the  con- 
jecture, that  App.  Claudius,  of  whom  the  historical  inscrip- 
tion^ expressly  states  that  he  had  also  been  dictator,  was 
appointed  on  this  occasion,  can  by  no  means  be  rejected  as 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  a  well  considered  hypothesis. 

The  consul  Fabius  had  come  to  Rome,  probably  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  senate,  when  the  people  was 
to  decide  upon  his  honour.  Justification  was  just  as  im- 
possible as  at  the  time,  when  his  father  stood  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  dictator,  supported  by  the  same  people :  the 
old  man  prayed  them  for  his  own  sake  and  services  to 
spare  him  this  grief:  to  allow  him,  on  whom  the  people 
had  so  often  prest  the  consulship,  to  lead  back  his  son  to 


See  aboye,  p.  369,  note  624. 
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tbe  armj  and  lend  him  his  assistance.  He  did  not  pray 
in  vain.  The  Fabii  without  doubt  conducted  strong  rein- 
forcements to  the  defeated  army,  which  even  the  great 
Samnite  general  most  inconceivably  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  though  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  con- 
dition. 

The  battle,  which  decided  irrevocably  the  contest  be- 
tween Borne  and  Samnium,  has  no  name:  the  place  where 
it  occurred^  is  unknown.      The  two  greatest  generals  of 
their  age  fought  against  one  another,  the  Sanmites  in  de- 
spair, with  the  feeling,  that  this  effort  if  it  was  not  success- 
ful, was  the  last:  and  without  Q.  Fabius  the  father  they 
would  have  conquered.     If,  as  the  words  of  Dionysius  say, 
it  was  the  Pentrians  alone^  who  here  fought  for  the  whole 
nation^®,  the  other  cantons  were  the  cause   of  the  misfor- 
tune, which  their  support  would  have  infallibly  averted, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  by  themselves   were   so   near   to 
victory.     The  first  line  of  the  Romans  was  already  broken, 
and  the  consul  surrounded,  when  his  father  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  rescued  him  from  the  throng  and  de- 
cided the  day.     The  Samnites  suffered   the  most  decisive 
defeat,  and  this  time  the  statement  of  4000  prisoners  and 
20,000  slain,  however  little  authentic  it  may  be,  has  at 
least  no  internal  improbability  at  all.     A  greater  loss  than 
that  of  many  thousands  was  the  capture  of  the  imperator 
C.  Pontius:  but  this  circumstance  affords  us  at  the  same 
time  a  means  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  defeat.    And 
although  the  submission  of  the  Samnites  was  still  delayed 
until  the  second  year,  yet  the  exptession,  that  the  war  was 
terminated  by  the  loss  of  the  captive  general'^,  is  strik- 
ingly true. 

This  battle  occurs    in    the   forty-ninth  year  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  first  Samnite  war'*:  M.  Valerius,  who 

"^^dCjSiov    wne^awra    rf    irp6vB%¥    iviavrf    lawn&y    fobs    KoXov/ihovs 
n^vrpov5.     Dionjsius,  Exc.  p.  2334.  R. 

^*  Oroflias,  iii.  20. 

^  Not   according    to   the   nnmbers    of  the   series   of  consuls,   bnt 
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had  then  led  the  Bomans,  was  still  alive:  perhaps  C.  Pon- 
tius and  Q.  Fabius  too  had  borne  their  first  arms  in  that 
campaign :    the  latter  at  least  is  spoken  of  as  a  man   of 
extreme   old  age.^*    The  senate  after  this  victory   pro- 
longed the  command  in  455  (461)  to  Fabius  Gurges,  as 
proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  the  Pentrians: 
a  second  army  was  formed  and  assigned  to  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.     L.  Postumius  was  elected 
for  this  year,  although  he  had  offended  the  senate  by  his 
unauthorised  triumph,   and  only  escaped    an    accusation 
before  the  people  by  accompanying  the  consul  Carvilius 
into  the  field:  an  able  general,  but  driven  to  crimes  by 
his  haughtiness  and  defiance,  which  bordered  on  madness. 
Without  allowing  a  decision  by  lot  or  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate,  he  assumed  the  command  of  this  army,  and  the  for- 
bearance of  his  coUegue  C.  Brutus  avoided  a  public  scan- 
dal :  with  still  worse  arrogance  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul 
Fabius,  who  was  besieging  Cominium,  to  command  him  to 
leave  the  army.    When  the  latter  refused,  he  led  an  army 
against  him :  to  the  deputies  of  the  senate  he  had  given 
the  reply,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul,  the  senate  had 
to  obey  him,  not  he  the  senate:  and  if  Fabius  had  asserted 
his  right  against  a  madman,  it  might  have  come  to  this, 
that  Bomans  fought  against  Bomans  in  the  &ce  of  a  hostile 
town.     He  yielded  and  led  his  army  back  to  Bome. 

In  his  triumph  C.  Pontius  was  led  in  chains  and  be- 
headed. It  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  turn  our  eyes 
fix)m  this  horrour  to  the  hoary  Fabius,  whose  paternal  heart 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  son  all  the  splendour  undivided. 
He  followed  the  triumphal  car  on  horseback,  in  the  same 
way  as  when  he  accompanied  his  son  in  the  field  to  a  con- 
ference with  the   Samnite  generals;   he  had   resisted  his 


because  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  advanced  bj  more  than 
nine  months:  see  above,  p,  2S5. 

^"^  Ultimae  senectutis,  Valerius  IkCazimus,  n.  2. 4,  and  in  almost  stronger 
terms,  y.  7. 1. 
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entreaties  to  go  between  him  and  the  lictors,  that  he  might 
be  secured  against  the  throng.^^  The  old  man  cannot 
have  survived  the  triumph  long.  None  of  his  contempo- 
raries possest  the  love  of  the  people  in  the  degree  that  he 
did:  the  poorest  contributed  their  mite  to  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  funeral. 

Postumius  subdued  Gominium  in  a  few  days  and  also 
conquered  among  many  other  places  Yenusia  in  Apulia, 
which  was  probably  reduced  to  obedience  again  in  this 
campaign.  The  senate  chose  this  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Lucania  for  a  colony,  which  completely  separated  Tarentum 
from  Apulia  and  Samnium,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
blocked  up  the  latter  even  on  the  most  distant  frontier, 
provided  the  Lucanians  remained  obedient,  and  if  they  re- 
volted,  it  served  as  a  place  from  which  they  might  act 
against  them.  Considering  its  importance  and  its  great 
distance  from  Rome  it  is  not  at  all  incredible^  that  20^000 
colonists  were  sent  thither;  in  number,  it  is  true,  more  a 
nation  than  a  body  of  citizens.  Besides  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  the  allies  also  took  part  in  such  a  settlement. 

From  the  fact  that  Dionysius  speaks  only  of  conquered 
places,  and  from  the  words  of  Orosius  already  quoted, 
which  are  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  Livy,  I  think  I 
may  infer,  that  the  Samnites  after  the  decisive  defeat  did 
not  venture  upon  another  real  battle  in  the  field.  The 
words  of  Eutropius  too  have  very  little  weight^*,  for  he 
never  thinks  of  weighing  his  words  carefully,  however 
much  he  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a  brief  narrative:  he  states, 
that  P.Bufinus  and  M\  Curius,  the  consuls  of  the  year 
456  (462),  reduced  the  Samnites  by  immense  battles.  The 
forty-nine  years,  which  he  reckons  as  the  length  of  the  war, 
do  not  suit  this  year  according  to  any  chronology;  but 

'f*  Valerius,  n.  2.  4,  indeed  relates  another  anecdote  in  the  same  chapter, 
which  according  to  Livy  refers  to  Fabins  Cunctator;  bat  this  can  only 
refer  to  BoUianns. 

»  n.  5. 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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according  to  the  Catonian  era  they  do  suit  the  consolship 
of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges^  in  which  Orodus  also  places  this 
number.  The  discovery  of  the  fisgment  of  the  triumphal 
Fasti  wanting  for  just  these  years,  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
spaired of,  would  tell  us  whether  Bufinus  also  triumpht  or 
Curius  alone.  As  L.  Postumius  led  back  his  army  and 
disbanded  it  instead  of  handing  it  oyer  to  his  successor, 
whereby  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed,  and 
Curius  after  his  triumph  marcht  again  against  the  Sabiaes, 
the  time  for  military  undertakings  in  Samnium  is  rather 
limited:  and  it  is  moreorer  very  probable,  that  on  this 
occasion  as  well  as  on  others  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
preceded  by  a  truce. 

The  single  notice^^  that  we  have  of  this  peace,  only 
says,  that  the  alliance  was  concluded  for  the  fourth  time: 
it  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained,  whether  this  peace  de- 
termined still  more  strictly  the  dependence  of  the  Samnites 
than  that  of  443  (449):  but  Venusia,  and  what  bordered 
upon  it,  was  certainly  not  the  only  conquest  that  remained 
to  the  Komans.  Samnium  was  no  longer  a  power  which 
could  stand  forth  against  Rome  even  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy. 

The  Sabine  war  arose  undoubtedly  from  exactly  the 
same  causes,  as  had  occasioned  the  one  against  the  Aequians 
after  the  termination  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Hatred 
might  even  have  been  excited  by  services  afforded  to  the 
Sanmites  in  their  march  to  Etruria,  which,  if  they  were  not 
refused  to  the  uttermost,  must  have  seemed  to  have  been 
afforded  willingly;  and  if  single  places  received  garrisons, 
and  volunteers  entered  the  Samnite  service,  the  punish- 
ment could  only  be  deferred  so  long  as  it  threatened  to 
be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  For  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  the  Sabines  in  all  probability  had  lived  in  the 
undisturbed  relation  of  isopolity,  but  in  perfect  neutrality 
in  all  the  wars  of  Eome:  nothing  could  be  happier   for 

•w  LiTj,  Epitome,  xu 
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them  than  the  contmuance  of  this  conditioii;  but  from  the 
time  that  the   Bomans  repelled  the    general   enemies   of 
Italy  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines,  a  claim 
which  might  be  defended  was  exceedingly  mi&ir,  so  long 
as  thej  could  not  defend  the  Sabine  country.     It  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  probable  that  the  senate  ordained,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Aequians,  that  the  Sabines  should  receive 
the  Caerite  franchise  and  serve  as  subjects  with   cohorts: 
but  instead  of  yielding  to  an  inevitable  fate  with  a  clear 
conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  thus  accelerating  the  gif% 
of  the  full  franchise,  a  people  took  up  arms,  which   had 
been  unaccustomed  to  them  &om  time  immemorial.     The 
persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  had,  it   is   true,  become 
numerous  in  the  long  peace,  and  with  a  large  army  they 
penetrated    into    the   Roman    territory.     Curius   avoided 
them,  and  sent  detachments  into  their  country,  which  en- 
tered, witiiout  meeting  with  resistance,   the   open   towns 
that  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  their  habitations.     The 
intelligence  of  this  broke  up  the  whole  Sabine  army:  the 
troops  hastened  separately  to  defend  their  own  friends,  but 
were  overtaken  and  destroyed.    Curius  traverst  and  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  £eu:  as  the  Upper  Sea^^:  an 
expression,  which,  if  it  may  be  taken  strictly,  warrants  the 
inference,  that  the  Yestinians  and  Picentians  took  part  in 
the  resistance  of   the    Sabines.     This  would  be  directly 
proved  by  the  establishment  of  the  colonies   of  Castrum 
and  Hadria,  which  Livy  seems  to  have  related  between  456 
(462)  and  459  (465)^%  if  others  did  not  place  the  founding 
of  Castrum  about  the  begiiming  of  the  first  Punic  war^^, 
and  if  together  with  those  two  colonies  Sena  was  not  also 
mentioned,  which  cannot  have  been  founded  till  B£tei  the 
destruction  of  the  Senonians. 

The  Sabine  country  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  olives, 
more  than  most  other  districts:    the   vines   also   produce 

''^  Anct  de  Tins  ill  3S.  f*  Liyy,  Epitome,  xi. 

w  Velleini  Patcrc  i.  14. 
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grapes  in  abundance,  although  the  wines  were  but  indifferent 
in  antiquity  as  in  the  present  day.  Through  a  [long  peace, 
which  had  only  been  disturbed  by  Gallic  inroads,  such  a 
land  necessarily  became  so  rich,  that  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  riches  through  this  conquest,*^  Immense 
tracts  of  country  were  acquired  for  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  so  large,  that  Curius  could 
say^  that  there  was  so  much  land,  that  it  must  have  lain 
waste,  if  the  prisoners  had  been  fewer;  and  that  the  pri- 
soners were  so  numerous,  that  they  must  have  starved 
without  so  much  land. 

The  survivors  were  now  obliged  to  accept  the  Caerite 
franchise;  Reate  and  Nuisia  became  prefectures^,  and 
Amiternum  also  without  doubt.^  Now  as  Arpinum,  abo 
a  prefecture,  received  the  franchise  in  this  form  after  the 
peace  of  443  (449),  and  as  the  extension  of  this  relation 
subsequently  ceases  entirely,  but  was  continued  very  vigo- 
rously &om  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  and  especially  ever 
since  the  second  Samnite  one,  I  therefore  conjecture  that 
Venafium,  AUi&e®*  and  Atina"  became  prefectures  in  the 
same  way  about  this  same  time  or  certainly  not  much  later. 
The  second  of  these  towns  was,  as  it  appears,  Samnite: 
the  third  Yolscian  without  doubt,  and  the  first  probably  so. 
Satumia^  too  probably  became  a  prefecture  soon  after- 
wards when  the  Etruscans  were  conquered;  and  as  Festus 
intimates^  that  there  were  several  other  prefectures,  besides 
the  places  which  he  mentions,  the  limits  of  the  really 
Roman  territory  may  still  have  been  extended  to  several 
places,  imtil  the  extension  of  the  state  came  to  a  stand- 
still. That  Caere  was  a  praefecture,  is  by  no  means  shewn 
by  the  ancient  isopoUty,  but  even  this  town  must  have  be- 

*^  Strabo,  t.  a  3.  init  (p.  228)  from  Fabiiu. 
•'  Festus,  b.  ▼.  Praefectiin.  ••  liyy,  zxvm.  45, 

"  Festus,  B.  T.  Praefectiira. 
**  PraefecfeorA  Atinas:  Cicero,  pro  Flando,  8.  (19.) 
"  Festus,  s.  t.  Fjraefectiura. 
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come  a  dependent  municipium  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  connexion  between  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars 
ceases  with  the  campaign  of  451  (457).  L.  Postumius 
triumpht  over  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  452  (458).  Livy 
states,  that  he  defeated  the  Volsinians,  over  whom  perhaps 
his  coUegue  also  triumpht,  close  to  their  walls,  and  there- 
upon marcht  into  the  Busellanian  territory,  where  he  took 
a  town:  if  this  had  been  Busellae  itself^  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can capitals,  one  would  have  thought,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  slain  and  prisoners  would  have  been  mentioned  than 
four  thousand  in  all.  Even  in  this  very  year  Arretdum^ 
Perusia  and  Yolsinii  sued  for  peace:  as  the  price  of  the 
negociations,  they  Airnisht  the  Roman  army  clothing  and 
quarters,  and  as  the  price  of  a  forty  years'  truce,  the  former 
two  paid  a  contribution  of  500,000  ases, — for  such  states 
quite  an  insignificant  sum.  Yolsinii,  although  Livy  refers 
the  peace  to  all  the  three  towns,  can  have  concluded  only 
a  short  truce:  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  who 
the  Etruscans  can  have  been^  that  threatened  the  Roman 
allies  even  in  the  following  year  if  they  would  not  xmite 
with  them,  unless  they  were  the  Volsinians:  not  only  is 
the  opinion  exceedingly  probable,  which  many  writers  have 
formed  or  approved  of,  that  Troilum^^  which  Carvilius 
took  in  453  (459)  is  the  same  with  Trossulum,  nine  miles 
firom  Volsinii  in  the  direction  of  Rome®^,  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Faliscans  in  the  same  year  justifies  the  conjecture, 
that  other  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  were  at  war  with 
Rome:  but  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  against  the 
Volsinians  daring  the  eight  or  nine  years,  of  which  the 
history  was  contained  in  Livy's  eleventh  book,  is  ex- 
pressly attested  by  the  epitome.  In  what  portion  of  the 
period   they    occurred,    cannot   be   discovered   from   thij 


'"'  Livy,  X.  46,  10.      Troillnm   has  got  into   the  editions   only  by 
accident. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N.  txxtti.  9. 
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scanty  notice  ^'^i  but  there  is  an  internal  probability 
wbich  is  convincing,  that  this  war,  probably  suspended 
occasionally  by  purchast  truces  like  ths  former  Etruscan 
one,  continued  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that 
the  Yolsinians  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Etruscans  who 
invited  the  Gauls.  If  the  Yolsinians  had  not  continued 
this  resistance  so  obstinately  of  their  own  accord  from 
aversion  to  a  condition  of  subjection,  but  because  Borne 
insisted  upon  unconditional  submission,  we  might  refer 
to  this  war  the  charge  of  Metrodorus,  sumamed  the 
enemy  of  Borne,  that  Yolsinii  was  conquered  because  it 
contained  two  thousand  statues.^ 

The  Faliscans  immediately  despaired,  and  paid  down 
a  year's  pay  for  the  Roman  army,  and  100,000  ases,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  truce  for  one  year.  But  this  came  to 
a  close  without  bringing  peace,  and  in  the  year  454  (460) 
they  were  conquered  by  the  consul  D.  Brutus.  Bespect- 
ing  the  occurrences  of  this  campaign  and  the  terms  of 
the  peace,  no  information  is  extant:  just  as  this  period 
indeed  is  one  of  the  obscurest  in  all  Boman  history. 

***  Freinaheim  oonoeived  that  they  occurred  as  late  as  4es  (468^: 
certainlj  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  Epitome.  But  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  in  this  passage,  res 
praeterea  contra  Vokinieiues  gettas  contmet,  bo  we  hare  at  the  conda- 
sion  of  the  epitome,  e.  g,  of  the  seventh  hook,  res  praeierea  eomin 
Hernico8y  GaBotf  T^iburtu  eett  guta»  etmtmet  the  acconnt  of  which 
war  begins  in  the  sixth  chapter. 

w  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  16. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR 

DOWN  TO  THE  LUCANUN. 


XHE  miiaculoua  ngnfl)  which  preceded  the  Gallic 
war^  and  their  interpretation  by  the  aruspex  Manius^  are 
equivalent  to  an  historical  testimony,  that  Rome  was 
visited  by  fiimine  and  pestilence  during  very  brilliant 
years  of  war.  In  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
those  signs  the  &mine  rose  to  such  a  highth,  that  hunger 
was  appeased  by  grass  and  the  most  loathsome  ^ood» 
According  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  the 
pestilence  must  have  preceded  the  &mine,  and  then  it 
could  only  have  been  spoken  of  in  Livy's  eleventh  book: 
else  the  contrary  succession  is  all  the  more  probable,  as 
the  epidemic,  which  visited  Rome  this  time,  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  else  but  an  ordinary  typhus.  Earlier, 
ones,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  true  pestilences,  were 
contemporaneous  with  equally  murderous  epidemics  on 
the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean:  this  one  stands 
isolated,  and  no  one  is  mentioned  who  was  carried  off 
by  it.  The  war,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  in  those  years,  might  have  occasioned  both  calamities : 
fiunine,  if  there  was  a  bad  harvest  during  the  repeated  de- 
vastations of  Campania,  and  typhus  in  the  armies,  which 
had  to  endure  all  ima^able  privations  in  districts  that  had 
been  laid  waste  &r  and  wide,  although  they  still  continued 
to  obtaia  booty  in  places  taken  by  storm. 
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When  this  epidemic  was  laging  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  in  453  (459),  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  oracle,  which  prescribed  that 
Aesculapius  should  be  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome, 
ten  embassadors  were  sent  thither  with  a  trireme.^  Now 
if  Epidamrus  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  its  own  god,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Komans,  the  latter 
could  not  have  accomplisht  their  object^  for  the  Epidau- 
lians  as  yet  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them:  but  other 
nations  had  already  obtained  the  god  from  that  place, 
^tW  his  having  withdrawn  from  his  own  temple:  thus 
he  migrated  to  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  mules  and  conducted  by  a  woman.^^  Now  the 
legend  relates,  that  the  senate  of  Epidaurus  permitted  the 
Roman  embassadors  to  receive  whatever  the  god  might 
grant  them,  that  when  thereupon  they  were  praying  in  the 
temple,  a  gigantic  serpent  came  forth  £rom  the  sanctuary, 
glided  to  the  town,  which  was  five  miles  distant,  and  through 
its  streets  to  the  harbour  into  the  Roman  trireme,  where  it 
took  its  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  embassador,  Q.  Ogulnius. 
The  embassadors  learnt  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  wor- 
shipt,  and  a  favorable  wind  carried  them  back  to  Antium. 
Near  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  a  storm  arose:  they  ran 
the  ship  in,  the  serpent  swam  on  shore,  sought  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  the  father  of  the  god  who  was  abiding  in  him, 
and  tarried  here  three  days,  wound  round  a  lofty  palm 
tree  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.    As  soon  as  the  tem- 


^  According  to  Liyy,  x  47.  6.  7,  the  books  were  consulted  in  453 
(459):  for  according  to  the  system  of  his  narratiye  this  belongs  to  the 
year  which  had  elapst  The  pestilence  appeared  as  early  as  451  (457) 
(x.  81.  8.)»  —  and  when  the  embassy  departed,  it  had  been  raging 
iriennio  continuo :  Yalerins  Maximas,  i.  8.  2.  Consequently  the 
embassy  falls  in  454  (460)  which  agrees  with  the  Epitome.  The 
legend  has  been  frequently  related,  and  most  circumstantiallj  by 
Valerius  Mazimus,  l  8.  2.  AucL  de  yir.  ilL  22.  and  Ovid,  Metam.  xr. 
622—744. 

*'  Pansaolas,  Ck>rinth.  10,  8. 
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pest  Iiad  subsided,  lie  returned  on  board;  and  when  the 
trireme  had  cast  anchor  before  Rome,  and  the  embassadors 
had  quitted  it  to  make  their  report,  he  dived  into  the  river, 
swam  to  the  island  where  the  temple  was  built,  and  dis^ 
appeared.  With  this  legend  the  case  is  different  from  that 
of  myths  previous  to  historical  times:  here,  where  the  time 
and  persons  are  mentioned,  there  must  be  an  historical, 
though  fidsified,  foundation  for  the  narrative.  Harmless 
snakes  of  a  considerable  size  were  common  at  Epidaurus, 
and  were  worshipt  as  sacred^:  such  an  one  was  carried  to 
Sicyon,  and  such  an  one  did  the  Boman  embassadors 
receive.  Even  in  a  history,  which  was  otherwise  contem- 
porary, the  additional  circumstances  might  have  arisen  a 
generation  afterwards  as  an  oral  tradition,  and  subsequently 
have  come  into  the  annals.  At  a  later  time  the  legend  was 
as  firmly  establisht  as  we  see  by  the  various  repetitions  of 
the  story,  and  the  forming  of  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  as  is 
still  visible,  into  the  shape  of  a  colossal  trireme  of  traver- 
tino,  with  the  figure  of  the  serpent. 

Orosius^  alone  says,  that  the  Romans  also  received  the 
stone  of  Aesculapius  together  with  the  serpent :  the  statue 
of  the  god  cannot  be  meant  here,  although  he  likes  to  express 
himself  in  the  most  contemptuous  way  about  the  ancient 
gods:  but  his  statement  should  not  perhaps  be  rejected 
either,  as  after  all  he  alwajrs  makes  his  extracts  firom  Livy 
or  some  abridgement  of  Livy.  One  must  therefore  think  of 
rude  stones,  such  as  were  worshipt  at  Pharae  under  the 
names  of  gods^:  or  perhaps  of  the  thunderbolt,  which 
lamed  Asclepius? 

The  arrangement  of  the  Epitome  places  the  institution 
of  the  Tresviri  Capitales  in  the  period  between  454  (460) 
and  459  (465):  it  was  through  L.  Papirius  that  the  law 
was  past,  which  establisht  this  judicial  office.^*  The  text 
of  Festus  calls  him  tribune  of  the  people;  there  are,  it  is 

••  Paiiaaniafl,  Corinth.  28.  1.  •»  Oromus,  m,  (22.) 

**  Pansanias,  Achate.  22.  3.       **  Festus,  s.  t.  Saeramentnm* 
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irue^  plebeian  fitmilies  with  this  gentiUdan  namei  and  the 
fact  ihat  they  do  not  appear  in  history  till  much  later, 
proves  nothing:  but  L.  Papirius  being  pretor  in  454 
(460),  raises  the  suspicion,  that  sigia  may  have  been  con- 
founded here.  The  words  of  the  law,  which  are  contained 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  say,  that  the  pretor  should  every 
year  cause  the  people  to  elect  three  men,  who  were  to  exact 
the  sacramenia  and  act  as  judges,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
questors^  had  to  exact  and  to  judge  according  to  the  laws 
and  their  own  discretion. 

The  extent  of  the  rights  of  this  n:iagistracy  is  very  un- 
certain. In  what  the  sacramenttan  consbted  in  its  most 
proper  sense,  is,  it  is  true,  clear  enough,  and  if  it  was  not 
alwajTS  deposited  in  ready  money,  but  security  sometimes 
^ven  in  its  stead,  we  see  why  the  exaction  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  questors,  who  were  laden  with  m(^e  important 
business.  But  if  the  fines  of  the  duplum  and  quadniplum 
did  not  go  to  the  injured  party  but  to  the  public  treasury^ 
just  like  the  fines  inflicted  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  especially  upon  usurers,  then  they  sorely 
had  to  exact  these  also,  which  might  thus  be  designated  by 
the  same  name. 

In  the  case  of  crimes,  that  fell  within  the  range  of  their 
office,  they  themselves  acted  as  judges:  on  this  point  the 
words  of  the  law  are  express.  These  crimes,  however,  can 
only  have  been  such  as  involved  the  forfeiture  of  life,  pro- 
vided the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act;  in  which  ease 
the  granting  of  a  court  and  of  an  attempt  to  exculpate 
oneself,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Komans  like  a  mockery 
of  common  sense.  The  identity  of  the  person  was  the  only 
question  to  be  decided.  The  crimes  &lling  within  their 
jurisdiction  were  those,  by  which  the  People's  peace ^^^  was 

^  This  word  has  eTidentlj  dropt  out:  uti  —  quaeHoret  ezigeie 
judicareque  oportet.  Compare  Vanro,  de  ling.  Lat  v.  14.  (it.  p.  24.) 
(See  above,  p.  38.) 

^  The  King's  peace. 
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broken  most  completelj,  and  the  offender,  its  far  as  in  Iiim 
lay,  became  a  public  enemj:  robbery  committed  in  the 
night  and  by  force  of  arms^  and  murder  W;  in  such  cases 
the  delivery  of  the  offender  to  punishment  was  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding. 

That  the  Tresviri  exercised  police  jurisdiction  over  those 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  tribimician  protection,  is 
certain ^<»:  but  I  do  not  venture  to  consider  it  as  quite 
establisht,  that  they  instituted  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
crimes,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  court,  although 
Yarro's  words  might  seem  to  imply  it^.  But  in  case  of 
manifest  crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  the  pretor 
gave  over  the  guilty  parties  as  slaves, — ^as  for  instance  in 
mani£»t  thefl  without  the  use  of  weapons, — in  which  case 
consequently  no  bail  was  admissible,  it  still  seems  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  anything  else,  than  that  a  magistracy 
like  this  was  answerable  to  the  pretor  for  the  &cts  of  the 
case^  so  that  the  latter  had  only  to  pronounce  sentence:  as 

**  One  who  robbed  in  the  night  time,  and  a  robber  who  nied  anns  io 
lu8  own  defenae,  might  be  killed  with  impnnitj  bj  the  person  robbed, — 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  his  life  was  already  forfeited.  Otherwise  it  would 
hare  been  exactly  this  offender  who  would  have  escaped  punishment,  since 
it  is  not  conceiyable  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  Soman  penal  laws 
were  applied,  that  the  lesser  punishment  should  have  been  inflicted  for  a 
heavier  crime. 

*  TheB6  are  the  nefitria  ae  manifesta  sceUra^  fcnr  which  the  offenden 
▼ere  thrown  into  prison;  Cicero,  CatiL  n.  12.  (S7.):  the  same  are  design 
luoed  by  laTy,  iii.  58.  2,  aBjurea  noctiami  et  lainme9^  Arson  probably 
belonged  to  Uiese  crimes,  like  similar  deeds  of  sayage  horrour,  but  always 
on  the  supposition  that  the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act  The  carrying 
of  kniyea,  at  all  erents  in  the  case  of  slayea,  perhaps  in  that  of  freedmen 
also,  was,  just  as  it  is  at  present,  absolutely  a  crime,  forbidden  under  penalty 
of  death:  Flantus,  Aulul.  m.  2. 3. 

'*  Oyer  licentious  women,  by  whom  libertlnae  are  to  be  understood; 
PUut  Asin.  I.  2.  5 — 7.    Matrons  were  summoned  before  the  people. 

>  de  ling.  Lat  y.  14  (iy.  p.  24).    Qui  conquierent  publicas  pecunias,  et 
iBsleficia,  quae  nunc  tresyiri  conqnimnt. 
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was  done  bj  the  sentence  of  the  judge  who  was  assigned, 
where  the  fact  could  be  disputed. 

As  several  years  alwajs  elapst  between  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  and  the  consulship,  with  which  custom  the  ex- 
ample  of  P.  Sempronius  in  this  period  too,  and  perhaps  that 
of  M.  Livius  agree,  the  tribunate  of  M'.  Gurius  consequenilj 
fallB  without  doubt  in  the  time,  for  which  the  books  of  Livy 
are  preserved,  but  very  remarkable  circumstances  have 
been  overlookt  by  him.  At  that  time  App.  Claudius  as 
interrex  would  not  accept  any  votes  for  a  plebeian  consul, 
but  Gurius  broke  his  vile  insolence,  and  compelled  the 
patricians  to  ratify  beforehand  the  lawful  election.^^  Ap' 
pius  was  interrex  in  447  (453)':  but  as  he  was  appointed 
three  times  to  this  dignity^,  it  is  only  just  possible,  that 
that  last,  and  now  entirely  impotent  attempt,  to  violate  the 
Licinian  law,  belongs  to  this  year.  Of  a  similar  kind  is 
the  account  of  the  elections  in  the  year  449  (455),  when 
Appius  wisht  to  press  himself  as  collegue  upon  Q.  Fabius, 
in  order  to  regain  both  places  for  the  patricians,  and  the 
patricians  required  Fabius  to  seize  this  opportunity^:  it 
is  said  moreover  that  the  latter  held  the  comitia. 

L.  Postumiiis  Megellus,  who  triumpht  twice  on  his 
own  authority  in  defiance  of  the  senate,  drove  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Fabius  out  of  his  province,  and  disbanded  his 
own  army,  that  he  might  not  surrender  it  to  his  successor, 
appears  like  a  madman  in  his  disobedience  to  the  senate, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mystery,  how  he  could  have  obtained 
above  all  things  his  third  election  to  the  consulship,  more 
especially  as  he  had  scarcely  escaped  a  year  previously  an 
accusation  before  the  people.  These  transgressions  may 
however  be  conceived  of  as  the  outbreaks  of  a  furious  temper 

»•  Cicero,  Brut  14.  (55.)  *  livy,  x.  lU 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Fighiiu  ad.  a.  561. 

*  livy,  z.  16.  Here  too  he  confounda  the  patridnns  and  nobiUtj,  hj 
which  name  we  must  with  far  greater  probability  understand  at  thia  time 
the  plebeian  families  which  had  become  illustrioiis. 
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provoked:  but  it  was  completely  the  act  of  a  maniac,  to 
seiid^  after  his  army  was  assembled,  two  thousand  men  into 
his  own  possessions,  in  order  to  root  up  a  forest.  The 
people  condemned  him  on  the  accusation  of  the  tribunes 
to  a  fine  of  600,000  ases^*^,  the  greatest  which  appears  to 
have  been  inflicted  hitherto  in  the  history  of  Eome:  M. 
Camillus  had  only  been  threatened  with  the  same,  if  he 
should  act  as  dictator. 

The  employment  of  2000  labourers  betrays  that  Postu- 
mius  occupied  extensive  possessions  of  the  domain  land, 
which  must  have  far  exceeded  the  legal  quantity.  Con-> 
sidering  how  scantily  Livy  has  incorporated  a  few  things 
from  genuine  contemporaneous  records,  mostly  at  the  close 
of  the  history  of  an  official  year,  his  silence  probably  does 
not  prove,  that  those,  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  general  agrarian  law,  had 
entirely  neglected  their  duty,  ever  since  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
brought  the  author  of  it  to  punishment  as  a  transgressor 
of  his  own  law.  Still  such  may  have  been  the  case  through 
carelessness,  as  it  is  mentioned  under  the  year  448  (454), 
that  the  ediles  accused  many  before  the  people,  because 
they  possest  more  land  than  the  law  allowed:  that  almost 
all  were  declared  guilty,  and  that  this  chastisement  placed 
strong  fetters  upon  immoderate  avarice  7:  but  that  the  latter 
resisted  the  temptations,  which  the  extension  of  the  domain 
land  presented,  is  the  more  doubtful,  as  soon  afterwards  in 
two  instances,  in  450  (456)  and  453  (459),  transgressors 
through  an  unlawftd  use  of  the  pasturage  were  called  to 
account  and  pimisht  severely,  as  is  clear  &om  the  works 
which  were  executed  from  the  amount  of  the  fines.° 

From  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  no  assignments  of  land 
are  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  conquered  territories  were 

^"*  JXonjam,  Exc  p.  3336.  B. 

^  X.  13. 

*  If  the  second  decad  wera  preseryedf  ve  should  know  how  gra- 
dually the  Appian  road  was  paved  from  Bovillae  to  Capua  out  of  such 
fines. 
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in  most  cases  unsuitable  for  scattered  habitations  tbrougb 
distance  and  insecurity.  But  all  the  more  colonies  were 
founded,  as  thej  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  allies,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  and  removed  many  a  poor 
citizen.  The  Sabine  war  afforded  an  abundance  of  fertile 
land^  in  a  situation  where  country-people  could  live  securely 
in  isolated  &rms:  and  on  this  occasion  a  general  assign- 
ment was  decreed.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  this 
was  done  on  the  proposal  of  Curius,  as  he  was  evidently 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  the  distribution.  The  fields  were 
so  numerous,  that  every  citizen  might  have  received  con- 
siderably more  than  the  usual  measure  of  seven  jugers,  had 
not  Curius  thought  it  injurious  to  exceed  this  quantity, 
and  preferred  leaving  the  remainder  as  domain  knd.  The 
people  murmured;  but  Curius,  inflexible  in  his  determina- 
tion, declared  every  one  to  be  a  noxious  citizen,  who  was  not 
contented  with  the  land,  which  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
him.7<>9  For  the  same  reason  he  himself  refiised  the  pre- 
sent of  five  hundred  jugers  and  a  house  at  the  fi>ot  of 
Tifata,  which  the  senate  offered  him^^,  and  took  a  lot  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  such  as  a  common  soldier  re- 
ceived.^^  Here  he  inhabited  the  simple  farm-house,  where 
he  refused  the  gold  of  the  Samnite  embassadors,  as  he 
roasted  his  turnips  in  the  ashes:   whither  Cato  made  a 

^  Flutarefa,  Apophthegm,  p.  194.  E.  and  for  the  speech  of  Cnrioi* 
Flioj,  H.N.  zyni.4. 

'^  Aact  de  Yir.  ilL  33.  ColnmeUa,  i.  4,  mentions  fiffy  jngers,  but  his 
whole  knowledge  of  the  plebeian  assignments  is  so  confused,  that  he  is  indeed 
of  less  yalae  than  the  much  later  writer. 

"  This  is  the  expression  of  Frontinns,  Strategem.  iv,  3. 12,  who  also 
expressly  limits  the  assignment  to  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(eoHsunmati  mt&'let),  in  which  point  howerer  he  maj  hare  erred  bjr  thinking 
of  what  was  customary  in  his  own  time.  Moreoyer  it  onght  not  to  appear 
at  all  impossible  to  find  land  for  all  the  plebeians.  Among  the  260,000  of 
the  census  of  454  (460)  the  plebeians  are  nothing  like  half:  one  muA 
separate  the  patricians,  naj  all  the  knights,  then  the  Campanians,  and  all 
the  munidpes  of  the  Caerite  franchise;  all  the  erarians,  and  perhaps  the 
Hbertini  also. 
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pilgrimage  a8  to  a  sacred  spot.  Moreover  he  assuredly  did 
not  use  that  domain  land  for  himself;  to  him  riches  were 
a  burthen,  but  he  could  not  have  wisht,  that  there  should 
be  no  wealthy  persons;  even  the  subjects  recovered  them- 
selves through  the  tillage  of  the  domain  that  was  left  them, 
and  the  republic  had  a  rich  revenue  in  the  tithes  for  its 
wants  and  its  splendour. 

It  was  perhaps  even  as  triumvir  for  the  distribution  of 
lands,  though  perhaps  not  until  he  was  censor,  that  Gurius, 
by  naaking  use  of  these  riches  of  the  state,  became  the 
benefactor  of  the  Beatinians  by  a  work,  which  has  nothing 
like  it  in  the  whole  world.  The  waters  of  the  lake  Yeli- 
nus,  like  those  of  the  Fucinus,  covered  many  miles  of  land, 
because  hills  prevented  its  flowing  into  the  Nera.  The 
Etruscans  had  drained  many  small  lakes  7^^,  and  the  Latins 
had  reduced  those  of  Albano  and  Nemi  to  an  incomparably 
lower  depth  of  water:  for  the  Yelinus  no  subterraneous 
vaults  were  needed.  Curius  cut  a  broad  and  deep  canal 
through  the  rock  of  limestone  for  the  distance  of  a  mile: 
through  this  the  river  Velinus,  which  he  created,  runs  ra- 
pidly  to  the  edge  of  the  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Nera  flows,  and  plunges  down  from  a  highth  of  140  feet: 
this  is  the  cascade  delle  Marmore  or  of  Temi.  Nature  has 
produced  &r  mightier  and  more  important  waterMls,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  work  of  a  Konum.  Across 
the  canal  he  cast  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  Etruscan 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  largest  squares  without  any 
mortar:  none  of  these  blocks  has  moved  £rom  its  position 
the  breadth  of  a  pin's  point,  although  a  huge  weight  of 
earth  has  been  pressing  upon  it  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.*^     The  course  of  the  water  down  to  the 

^  One  sees  man/  sach,  especiallj  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Fe- 
nuuL 

"  The  existence  of  this  bridge  is,  not  to  saj  too  mncfa,  oertainlj 
known  onlj  to  very  few  among  the  many  thonsand  trayeUers^  who 
Tisit  the  vaterfiiU.  I  was  infonned  of  it  bj  a  guide  who  is  now  dead: 
he  aamred  me  that  he  had  nerer  before  condncted  a .  stranger  thither} 
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canal  was  regulated  by  ditches,  and  thus  the  Rosea  "was 
gained,  the  Tempe  of  the  Beatinians,  the  richest  soil  of 
Italy. 

He  who  is  not  warpt  by  sentimental  historical  preju- 
dices, must  here  perceive,  that,  but  for  the  war  with 
Hannib^.!,  Kome's  dominion  would  have  been  as  full  of 
blessings  for  Italy  as  it  was  necessary. 

The  advantage  of  an  assignment  of  lands  came  at  a 
time,  when  the  people  were  in  urgent  want  of  an  improve- 
ment in  their  domestic  afiairs,  but  too  late  to  secure  it 
Like  all  long  protracted  wars,  the  efforts  of  which  are 
determined  not  by  the  strength  of  the  people  but  by  neces- 
sity, those  which  Borne  had  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  exhausted  the  very  marrow  of  the  nation  and 
destroyed  its  prosperity.  Thousands  of  families,  whose 
possessions  were  entirely  laid  waste,  more  especially  for  in- 
stance in  the  Falernian  district,  and  which  after  the  loss  of 
their  property  had  to  ransom  their  members  from  slavery, 


to  me  too  he  onlj  spoke  of  it  bj  chance,  becanse  I  did  not  mind 
walking  alongside  of  the  canal  so  far  as  it  cat  through  the  rock, 
although  there  is  no  path  through  the  bushes  and  fields.  Without  a 
guide  who  knows  the  bridge, — and  I  believe  that  few  know  of  it,— 
one  would  scarcelj  find  it:  in  order  to  see  it,  one  must  dimb  down 
the  steep  bank,  holding  fast  by  the  bushes.  At  Tend  a  stranger 
will  be  told,  if  he  enquires,  of  quite  another  ancient  bridge,  which 
ies  btbno  the  fall,  near  the  foot-path,  by  which  one  returns  from  the 
fall  along  the  riyer  to  the  Tillage,  and  which  was  discoyered  a  few 
years  ago  buried  under  a  deposit  of  the  lime  of  the  river.  This  one  is 
very  badly  built,  at  the  earliest  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  probably 
sot  till  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasants  say  quite  in 
•amest,  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  deluge. — As  many  a  state- 
ment from  books  has  come  to  the  entirely  unlearned  guides,  so  was 
it  here  also  with  the  passage  in  Cicero's  letters  concerning  the  works 
of  Cnrius  and  the  law-suit  of  the  Beatinians  and  InteFamnatiaiis: 
and  as  such  things  pass  from  books  into  the  living  language,  mon- 
strous  additions  grow  out  of  them  like  branches.  My  guide  related  to 
me  that  Cicero  spoke  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rieti,  and  U  buon  Braccio  for 
those  of  Temu  Similar  tales  in  the  western  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides 
are  considered  as  proofs,  that  the  tradition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  liTes 
among  the  people. 
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sank  into  extreme  poverty :  the  long  absence  of  the  able- 
bodied  men,  since  the  armies  remained  assembled  not  only 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  but  even  for  some  part 
of  the  second,  deprived  many  families  of  their  supporters 
for  a  time,  and  the  death  of  a  countless  multitude  in  many 
a  very  bloody  campaign,  still  more  for  ever :  and  though  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  confined  to  pay,  arms  and  provi- 
sions, and  to  the  stumpter-horses  for  the  legions,  which 
did  not  carry  any  instruments  for  besieging,  and  were  con- 
sequently fiir  less  than  in  modem  times,  yet  they  had  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  borne  in  their  whole  extent  by  the 
generation  then  living.  Even  in  those  campaigns,  in  which 
the  army  was  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  hostile  country, 
nay  even  when  the  conquered  purchast  a  truce  by  giving 
pay  and  provisions,  war-taxes  cannot  nevertheless  have 
been  dispenst  with;  and  the  richest  booty  was  a  compensa- 
tion only  to  those  who  had  luck.  In  addition  to  this  there 
came  the  years  of  scarcity  and  epidemics. 

With  these  sacrifices  Rome  had  purchast  immense 
advantages,  and  had  acquired  for  the  future  greater  wealth 
for  the  individual  as  weU  as  greatness  for  the  common- 
wealth; but  the  existing  generation  had  &llen  into  poverty 
and  misery.  Hence  arose  serious  and  long  protracted  dis- 
orders, during  which  some  tribunes  proposed  the  canceling 
of  debts;  matters  went  so  far,  that  the  commonalty  en- 
campt  on  the  Janiculus,  till  Q.  Hortensius  was  made  dic- 
tator and  allayed  the  insurrection  by  conciliatory  means. 
With  the  exception  of  this  meagre  statement^!*,  every 
account  of  these  movements  has  perisht,  the  history  of 
which  probably  formed  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh  book 
of  Livy. 

Thus  much  perhaps  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  express- 
ly attested,  that  the  canceling  of  debts,  or  at  least  their 

"f**  In  Zonaras,  tui.  2,  and  Livy,  £pit.  zi.  (To  this  we  must  now 
add  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassias  from  the  Excerpta  de  sententiis, 
p.  166.  n.  ZLii.  ed,  Mai,  explained  by  Niebnhr  in  the  Khenish  Museum, 
II.  4.  p.  591.  foil) 

VOL.  III.  2  E 
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reduction,  was  assented  to;  for  a  desperate  host  of  ruined 
men  could  only  be  brought  back  to  their  duty  by  force  or 
concessions;  and  it  seems  altogether  inconceivable  that 
force  should  have  been  tried.  Respecting  the  solution  of 
other  questions,  on  the  other  hand,  no  conjectures  at  all 
can  be  formed :  whether  the  insurrection  was  confined  to 
the  real  plebs  or  also  extended  to  the  libertini:  whether  the 
emigration  was  characterised  by  the  same  calmness  as  the 
earlier  ones.  We  miss  also  all  information  respecting  the 
relation,  in  which  the  plebeian  nobility  stood  to  the  un- 
happy rebels,  with  whom  they  had  not  indeed  any  interest 
in  common  as  their  ancestors  had  had  with  the  plebs  which 
emigrated  in  their  time:  yet  the  Hortensian  law,  which 
was  past  in  the  oak-grove  V^y  consequently  outside  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  time  of  the  emigration,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  people  had  leaders  who  made  use  of  it 
as  an  instrument  for  their  objects,  which  were  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  multitude. 

The  Hortensian  law  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
jurisprudence,  because  it  gave  to  plebiscita  the  general 
validity  of  laws :  the  decisive  words  were  undoubtedly,  ui 
quod  tributim  plebesjussisset^  populum  teneret ;  where  populus 
signifies  the  houses^  perhaps  with  their  clients.^^  How 
much  it  took  away  from  the  patricians,  whether  a  right 
which  they  still  exercised  in  reality,  or  the  mere  shadow 
of  one,  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Publilian  law, 

»"  In  aesculeto,  Hiny,  H.  N.  xn.  15. 

'*  Gains,  whose  few  words  are  worth  much  more  than  the  disfignred  ac- 
count in  Justinian,  should  only  not  hare  written,  Instit.  i.  3,  umyBBSCx 
populum  teneraU:  for  such  a  collectiye  people,  instead  of  popuhu  Momanus 
Quiriieg^  is  an  idea  infinitelj  more  recent:  the  correct  expression,  simplj 
populum  teneret,  is  in  lAvy,  iil  55.  In  the  same  waj  he  ought  in  the 
preceding  words  to  haye  written  quae  instead  of  quia:  for  the  patricians 
assuredly  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  plebiscita  which  they  had  sanctioned. 
— Pliny,  H.N.  xvi.  15,  and  Laelius  Felix  in  Gellius,  xv.  27,  who  wrote 
omneg  Quirites  instead  of  populum^  probably  confounded  the  words  of  the 
Hortensian  wiih  those  of  the  Publilian  law,  or  were  thinking  of  pop.  JRama^ 
num  Quirites, 
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wMcli  can  scarcely  be  dete];pizied  with  any  certainty 
from  the  historical  sources  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
known  J*''  So  much  is  unquestionable^  that,  as  the  Valerian 
law  had  introduced  *a  form,  according  to  which  both  orders 
had  a  share  in  the  legislation,  the  onesided  power  of  the 
plebeian  commonalty  now  avenged  the  long  injustice  of  the 
patricians  which  had  been  practised  in  manifold  ways,  by  an* 
other  act  of  injustice;  it  subjected  them  to  laws,  from  the 
consideration  and  passing  of  which  they  were  excluded. 
This  was  not  simply  the  want  of  the  illusion  of  a  personal 
representation,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  individuals  have 
of  making  their  voices  heard  in  public  affairs,  which  is  the 
only  thing  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  Eng- 
land imrepresented  in  parliament,  as  its  peculiar  interests 
are  otherwise  sufEciently  represented :  it  made  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  rights  of  one  order  depend  upon  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  other,  without  any  other  protection  except 
the  conscientiousness  or  intelligence  of  individual  tribunes. 
That  these  rights  were  nevertheless  preserved  for  more  than 
a  century,  until  they  actually  became  antiquated  and  died 
away,  is  without  any  example  and  extremely  honorable: 
but  the  annihilation  of  an  equipoise  founded  upon  other 
powers  than  numbers  or  wealth,  was  nevertheless  an  essen* 
tial  evil.  Henceforth  the  commonalty,  without  the  senate 
and  the  magistrates  being  able  to  check  it,  could  arbitrarily 
limit  their  power,  and  curtail  the  honours,  and,  by  agrarian 
laws,  the  property  of  the  senators,  especially  until  the 
Aelian  and  Fufian  kws  set  some  limits  to  this  despotism. 
There  is  probably  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  patricians 
by  an  evil  and,  according  to  circumstances,  a  senseless  use 


^'7  (This  expression  in  a  revisal  hj  the  author  wonld  nndonbtedly 
hATe  received  greater  precision.  According  to  the  passages  written 
at  a  later  period,  above  pp.  148,  149,  and  especially  Vol.  ii.  p.  366.  foil, 
it  is  clear,  that  Niebuhr,  as  indeed  he  taught  in  his  lectures,  placed 
the  main  substance  of  the  Hortcnsian  law  in  the  abolition  of  the 
senate's  veto  upon  plehiscita,  after  the  Publilian  law  had  done  away 
with  the  anthority  of  the  caries  respecting  them.) 

2  E  2 
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of  their  veto  must  have  proYoked  their  adversaries,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  power,  to  exclude  them  from 
their  share  in  the  legislation:  we  may  further  maintain 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  testimonies  were  extant,  that 
if  a  man  like  Fabius  the  Aged  had  stood  up  and  conjured 
the  plebeians  not  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  republic, 
and  had  told  the  patricians,  that  a  body,  which  was  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  plebeians  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  done,  must  strengthen  itself  by  the  illustrious 
plebeian  fitmilies,  the  patricians  would  have  rejected  such 
a  proposal  as  treacherous  and  would  rather  have  lost  eveiy- 
thing. 

As  to  the  year,  in  which  this  insurrection  was  brought 
to  a  close,  only  two  circumstances  can  serve  as  guides :  one 
is,  that  the  epitome  speaks  of  it  after  mentioning  the 
census — consequently  468  (464) — and  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Gallic  war,  in  463  (469):  and  the  second, 
that  Diodorus  wrote  of  it  af^  the  events  which  took  place 
in  Sicily  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agathocles,  which  &lh 
in  01.  122.  3,  or  the  year  after.^^^  An  isolated  account, 
accidentally  preserved  ^^,  which  states  that  Curius  prest  the 
senate  hard  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  a  band 
of  eight  hundred  young  men,  admirers  of  his  virtue,  sur- 
roimded  and  accompanied  him,  must  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  commencement  of  these  disturbances.  Had  his  tri- 
bunate been  as  stormy  as  this»  Livy  could  not  possibly 
have  overlookt  it :  it  was  only  as  tribune  or  magistrate  that 
Curius  could  speak  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  He 
was  consul  in  456  (462),  and  pretor  probably  the  year 
after.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  obliged  to  wring 
from  the  senate  the  assignment  of  lands:  that  on  this  oc- 
casion even  his  life  was  in  danger:  that  the  refusal  of  the 
curies  to  sanction  the  plebiscitum  led  to  the  Hortenaian 

^**  The  fragment,  which  is  appended  to  the  Ezcerptom.  xxi.  12,  refers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  the  commonalty  of  the  tribes. 
(Compare  note  714.) 

"  In  Snidas  from  Appian.    Samn.  p.  54,  Schw. 
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law: — and  this  is  not  in  the  least  contradicted  by  his  being 
obliged  subsequently  to  censure  the  insatiability  of  the 
people. 

That  the  Maenian  law  obliged  the  patricians  to  sanction 
the  elections  of  the  magistrates  before-hand,  and  that  it 
was  not  past  till  after  the  tribunate  of  Curius^  is  stated 
by  Cicero  unequivocally*:  and  it  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Hortensian  law.  If  it  originated  with  a  tribune  ^^^^  it 
was  one  of  the  first  operations  of  the  soverain  power  of  the 
plebs;  but  even  the  Fasti  of  this  period  are  very  imper- 
fectly preserved ;  during  the  protracted  commotions  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  dictator:  as  Q.  Hortensius 
died  in  this  magistracy,  a  successor  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  place:  and  C.  Maenius,  whose  spotless  virtue 
had  been  tried  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  year  436  (442), 
would  above  all  others  have  been  the  venerable  citizen, 
before  whom  the  passions  of  both  parties  might  have  been 
silent;  he  might  moreover  very  easily  be  still  alive,  though 
he  would  have  been  of  too  great  an  age  to  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  army. 

Though  the  Hortensian  law  was  the  commencement  of 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  yet  it  deprived  the 
patricians  of  only  one  right,  which  they  had  abused  in  an 
unpardonable  manner  and  were  still  continually  tempted 
to  abuse.  In  less  than  forty  years  the  commencement  of 
the  consulship  had  been  removed  &om  Quinctilis  to  April: 
which  can  only  have  happened  from  the  patricians,  eitlier 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  entirely,  or  from  stiff- 
neckt  hostility  against  individuals,  obstructing  the  elec- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  about  nine  months  altogether 
were  taken  up  by  fifty-four  interreigns.  These  annoyances 
now  came  to  an  end,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
the  magistrates  is   now  fixt  with  the  exception  of  some 

*  Cicero,  BmtaB,  14.  (55.) 
^  A<  Ffghinf  and  Ereinaheim  mppoted. 
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insignificant  dianges,  which  however  only  accelerate  its 
commencement  in  consequence  of  the  office  being  laid 
down  before  the  completion  of  a  full  year;  and  thus  the 
consuls,  when  the  Hannibalian  war  broke  out,  entered  upon 
their  office  on  the  Ides  of  March.  Interreigns  henceforth 
no  longer  occurred,  until  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reviTe 
them  as  an  expedient  in  the  very  last  times  of  the  republic. 
There  was,  however,  one  step  still  from  the  l^Iaenian  law  to 
the  later  state  of  things,  when  the  curies  were  only  called 
up,  and  no  longer  assembled. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OCCURRENCES  OF 
THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


In  this  period,  king  Demetrius  the  Besieger  reigned; 
who,  when  Roman  privateers  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
Greek  seas^  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  senate,  but  added 
the  reproach,  that  a  Greek  people,  which  thought  itself 
entitled  to  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  had  erected  a  temple 
in  its  market-place  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  tutelary  deities  of 
navigation,  allowed  pirates  to  sail  out/'^  The  letter  which 
exprest  these  complaints,  was  of  course  brought  over  by 
an  embassy :  an  opportunity  for  forming  connexions^  fix)m 
which  sooner  or  later  an  alliance  might  possibly  arise,  must 
have  been  very  welcome  to  a  prince  like  Demetrius.  The 
privateers  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  subject  maritime 
towns^  which  were  infected  by  the  piracy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Etruscans.  The  Tyrrhenian  ships,  which  had  served 
Agathocles  a  few  years  before**,  were  probably  privateers, 
and  Tyrrhenian  piracy  rendered  the  Aegian  sea  unsafe, 
until  the  Rhodians  put  an  end  to  it;  from  which  time  the 
power  of  this  new  maritime  state  began.*^  This  time  falls 
a  little  later,  and  the  Greeks  may  have  owed  their  deliver- 
ance from  this  scourge  to  the  measures^  which  the  Romans 
were  enabled  to  take  after  the  subjugation  of  Etruria.*^ 

'•»  Strabo,  v.  3.  (p.  232.) 

^  Diodonu,  xx.  11.  (?)  **  Dion  Chrysoitom. 

**  Pinites  carried  on  ibear   trade   in  the   Archipelago  even   during 
the  wars  of  Athens  against  Philip,  bnt  these  distant  ones  sorelj  would 
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During  this  period  Bome  was  embcllislit  with  buildings, 
streets,  and  important  works  of  art,  partly  fix>m  the  booty 
taken  in  war,  and  partly  &om  the  fines  accruing  £rom  the 
accusations  of  the  ediles.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  Capitoline  she-wolf  is  the  same  as  that  of  which 
Livy  says*,  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  451  (457) 
with  the  sucking  children  near  the  Ficus  Buminalis:  and 
though  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  not  found  there,  but 
stood  as  early  as  nine  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  this  only  removes  an  ill-applied  external  argument: 
on  the  contrary  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  such  a 
work  was  taken  away  from  its  original  position  after  the 
change  of  religion.  This  she-wolf^  and  the  sarcophagus 
of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  is  a  little  more  recent,  give  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  the  works  of  art  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  buildings  also  of  that  time.  The  colossus  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  so  gigantic  that  one  could  see  it  fix>m  the 
top  of  the  Alban  mount,  was  without  the  least  doubt  also 
excellent  as  a  statue:  one  will  not  be  deceived  in  sup- 
posing all  the  statues  of  that  time  which  are  mentioned, 
to  have  resembled  the  finest  in  the  severe  Etruscan  style. 
The  material  was  exclusively  brass:  the  buildings  were 
executed  of  peperino. 

The  gold  and  silver  utensils,  which  were  dedicated  in 
the  temples,  bear  witness  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
state,  with  which  a  transitory  poverty  in  the  citizens  is  not 
incompatible:  still  this  splendour  had  not  been  wanting 
even  for  a  long  time  previously. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  dedicated  a  sun-dial  on  the  temple 
of  Quirinus  in  the  year  453  (459) 7**,  unquestionably  fix)m 
the  Samnite  booty. 


not  hare  yentmed  thither  and  nestled  there,  tOl  after  the  naval  povrer 
of  the  Athenians  was  annihilated.  The  seas  of  Sicilj  had  suffered  eyen 
before  from  Tyirhenian  priyateers;  but  the  fables,  in  which  thej  occnr,  can 
scaiceljr  haye  arisen  in  yerj  ancient  times. 

•  X.  2S.  ^  PUnj,  H.  N.  VII.  60. 
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As  other  usages  of  tbe  Greek  festivals  were  gradually 
introduced,  such  was  the  case  in  the  same  year  with  the 
custom  of  giving  palm-branches  to  the  victors  in  the  public 
games. 

In  the  year  453  (459)  the  census  gave  upwards  of 
262,000  heads:  in  the  following  lustrum  it  is  said  to  have 
given  272,000:  but  the  latter  number  like  all  others  which 
occur  in  the  epitome,  is  exceedingly  uncertain  7^:  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  respecting  this 
increase  after  the  pestilence  and  the  famine,  and  to  wish 
to  find  out,  whether  this  can  contain  a  proof,  that  the 
Sabines  had  not  been  included  in  the  census  previously.^ 

"^  Far  the  fonner  cenras  too  tlie  maaiiicripts  of  the  epitome  of  the  tenth 
book  have  272,000. 

^  The  cenBore  of  458  (464)  are  unknown:  I  conjecture  that  Sp.  Car- 
Tflius  was  one  of  them;  how  would  he  otherwise  have  come  to  erect  the 
odlossos? 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  AND  GALLIC  WAR. 


Ijivt  and  Dion,  the  latter  of  whom  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  opinions  of  the  former,  being  much  more  care- 
ful in  investigating  the  connexion  of  eyents,  had  expressly 
represented  this  war  in  the  same  connexion  with  those  in 
southern  Italy,  as  Gellius  Egnatius  had  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  in  the  north.  Zonaras  mentions  the  Taren- 
tines  as  those  who  had  stirred  up  the  Etruscans,  Gauls, 
Samnites  and  others  against  Rome,  although  they  them- 
selves did  not  come  forward.^*®  An  extract  &om  Dion 
himself  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  and  others  by  embas- 
sadors persuaded  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians  and  Gauls  to 
revolt  from  Rome*^:  Orosius  states,  that  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians  and  Samnites  allied  themselves  with  the  Gauls 
and  Etruscans.^  Better  authority  for  a  connexion  which 
is  highly  probable,  cannot  be  sought  for  a  period  like  this; 
nevertheless^  although  the  Lucanian  war  must  have  broken 
out  earlier  than  the  Senonian,  I  shall  defer  mention  of  the 
former,  till  I  shall  have  treated  of  the  last  efforts  of  Etruria 
for  its  independence. 

I  have  already  remarkt  that  the  Yolsinians,  sometimes 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  western  towns,  but  abandoned 
by  Tarquinii,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium  seem  to 
have  laid  down  their  arms  only  during  short  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.     The  prospect  of  a 

*•  vra.  2.  ••  Frag.  146.  p.  60.  Beim.  "  m.  22. 
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general  war  in  southern  Italy  must  have  given  them  new 
courage;  it  seemed  at  last,  as  if  all  who  were  still  left 
would  rise  against  the  enemies  of  all:  but  the  most  im- 
portant point  was  the  participation  of  the  Gauls.  The 
inviting  of  them  could  not  be  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the 
Yolsinians  and  the  towns  near  the  sea,  as  to  those  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier;  the  latter  should  rather  have  been 
induced  by  their  experience  in  the  instability  of  the  coa- 
litions so  often  tried,  to  seek  safety  in  the  protection  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless  the  Umbrians  allowed  themselves  to 
be  seduced  or  frightened  into  joining  the  league.''^^  Thus 
Arretium  was  besieged  by  the  Senonians  and  Etruscans  in 
463  (469),  and  the  pretor  L.  Metcllus  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  town.**  The  circum- 
stances of  a  pretor  having  the  command  of  an  army,  justi- 
fies  the  inference,  that  at  this  time  too,  since  enemies  rose 
up  all  around,  six  legions  at  least  were  sent  into  the  field : 
in  addition  to  which,  in  a  Gallic  war,  the  arming  of  a  mi- 
litia as  a  reserve  was  assuredly  not  neglected.  The  result 
of  this  undertaking  was  exceedingly  unfortunate;  the  gene* 
ral  and  seven  tribunes  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
nay  the  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed:  it  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  been  more  nimierous  than  about 
20,000  men,  and  if  upwards  of  13,000  had  Men»»,  one 
cannot  well  imagine  that  the  survivors  could  have  saved 
themselves  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  even  if  it  were 
not  related,  that  M'.  Curius,  chosen  pretor  in  place  of  the 
one  who  had  been  slain,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Grauls  respecting  the  prisoners.^ 

An  entirely  different  time  and  object  were  assigned  it 
by  Livy:    according  to  him  it  was  sent  before  the  battle 

"'  Dion,  frag.  144. 

^  (A  remark  is  here  made  in  tiie  margin  of  the  manoscript:  Every 
iking  to  be  transposed.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  exact  intention 
of  the  aaihor.) 

••  Orofiins,  ui.  22.  •*  Polybins,  n.  19. 9. 
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of  Arretium  to  induce  the  Senonians  to  pieserre  the 
peace  7'^;  a  humiliation,  to  which  the  Romans  were  pru- 
dent enough  to  submit,  when  the  public  welfare  demanded 
it;  nor  would  they  have  hesitated  to  support  their  requests 
with  gold.  Nay  it  may  have  appeared  to  their  descendants 
less  disgraceful,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  peace^  rather  than  to  ransom  prisoners. 
Another  authority,  important  for  the  earlier  times,  coin- 
cides  with  Polybius:  for  Appian,  according  to  whom  blood 
had  been  already  shed  before  in  this  war^,  places  the 
outrage  committed  against  the  embassadors  immediately 
before  the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  people.'^  Appian 
has,  as  usual,  followed  Dionysius  here  step  by  step,  and 
the  possibility  of  his  having  from  carelessness  misunder- 
stood the  original  testimony,  is  almost  destroyed  by  his 
agreement  with  Polybius, 

According  to  the  same  narrative  of  Appian,  the  Seno- 
nians  imtil  then  had  not  carried  on  the  war  as  a  nation 
against  the  Romans;  on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them^  which  must  have  been  concluded 
after  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  it  was  only  volunteers, 
raised,  at  least  apparently,  by  the  system  ef  recruiting 
which  was  universally  allowed  by  their  national  law,  who 
had  gone  in  unusual  numbers  to  the  Etruscans  as  mer- 
cenaries. The  Romans  had  not  &Ilen  imavenged  near 
Arretium,  and  a  victory  which  already  compensated  for 
the  day  of  Sentinum,  so  intoxicated  the  barbarians,  that 
the  outrage  to  which  Britomaris  instigated  them,  whose 
father  had  Mien  in  Etruria,  is  easily  conceivable.  They 
murdered  the  fetiales  without  any  reverence  for  their 
priestly  robes,  and  mangled  their  corpses. 

f*  Epitome,  zii.,  and  Orosias,  iii.  22:  the  latter  appears  to  hare  had 
hefore  him  an  extract  from  lAvy  markt  with  dates.  His  expression  is 
nncommonlj  strong:  adtxorandoB  GaOot. 

"  Gall.  XI.  p.  S9.  84.  8chw. 
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Bevenge  was  close  at  hand.  The  consul  P.  Dolabella 
led  his  army  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picen- 
tians  with  unexpected  boldness  into  the  Senonian  territory^ 
from  which  the  bravest  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  absent.  Open  villages  in  the  plain  could  nowhere 
of!er  any  resistance:  even  for  flight  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  time,  as  the  46f6i^L^^Gss  people  may  have 
foolishly  calculated  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  wliich  was 
completely  lost.'*®  The  lives  of  only  women  and  children 
were  spared^  in  order  to  lead  them  into  slavery:  all  habi- 
tations were  burnt  to  the  ground,  all  cultivation  was  de- 
stroyed; and  to  prevent  new  settlements,  the  colony  of 
Sena,  not  a  Latin  one,  was  founded  on  the  frontier  of 
the  plain  which  had  been  changed  into  a  desert,  but 
was  soon  cultivated  again  by  Soman  settlers.  Britomaris 
was  taken  alive,  and  his  death  reserved  for  the  triumph. 

This  awful  catastrophe  of  a  nation,  which  a  himdred 
years  before  had  conquered  Rome  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Apulia,  filled  the  Boians,  who  inhabited  the  plains 
between  the  northern  descent  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po^  with  such  rage  and  apprehension,  that  the  whole 
military  population  took  up  arms  and  marcht  towards 
Etruna:  their  desperation  opened  them  its  gates  in  the 
Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Fiesole.  The  Etruscans 
and  the  few  siurviving  Senonians  joined  them,  and  this 
formidable  army  marcht  against  Rome :  the  Romans  how- 
ever encountered  them  near  lake  Yadimo.  According  to 
one  account^  it  was  the  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  according  to 
another^  P.  Dolabella,  who  here  gained  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  Roman  history;  it  is  however  just  as 
inconceivable^  that  the  Romans  should  have  been  so  in- 
considerate as  to  oppose  a  single  consular  army  to  such 
a  power,  as  that  this  should  have  conquered.  It  was  a 
battle  of  annihilation :  the  majority  of  the  Etruscans  and 

^  Polybios,  n.  19.  II.  '^  Appian,  Gall.zi.  p.  88. 84. 

40  fionu  L  18. 
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Boians  were  elain:  the  Senonians  who  had  not  fallen  in 
it,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives:  unless  indeed  the 
accounts  of  the  Bomans  are  dictated  by  the  wish  to 
represent  the  divine  judgement  upon  the  destroyers  of 
their  city. 

The  Boians  did  not  yet  despair  on  account  of  this, 
but  armed  every  one  down  to  the  youngest  of  their  nation, 
who  had  but  strength  enough  to  bear  arms;  and  this  army 
returned  to  Etruria  in  464  (470).''*i  The  scene  of  war 
was  now  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Populonia, 
where  an  ambush  of  ten  thousand  Boians  might  have 
brought  the  Roman  army  into  great  danger,  had  not  the 
watchfulness  of  the  consul^  Q.  Aemilius  Papus  detected 
and  frustrated  it^  This  general  here  held  out  alone, 
while  his  collegue  was  contending  with  all  the  nations 
of  southern  Italy:  he  gained  a  finally  decisive  victory, 
after  which  the  Boians  sued  for  peace:  war  or  peace 
was  for  a  long  time  subsequently  still  in  their  power, 
since  the  Bomans  could  not  think  of  invading  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Po;  and  it  was  only  the  liberation  of  their 
prisoners  that  could  have  induced  them  to  seek  a  formal 
peace.  But  the  chastisement  had  been  so  frightful,  that 
for  more  than  fifty  years  all  the  distresses  which  Borne 
had  to  suffer,  never  tempted  them  to  renew  the  war. 

Af);er  the  Gauls  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
conquered,  the  submission  of  the  Etruscans  soon  followed. 
The  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  triumpht  over  them,  it  is 
true,  as  late  as  465  (471);  but  then  all  the  other  towns, 
apart  from  the  Yolsinians  and  Yulcientians,  seem  to  have 
obtained  peace:  for  the  triumph  of  the  next  campaign, 
that  of  T.  Coruncanius  in  466  V^72),  mentions  only  these. 
Being  the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Borne  in  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation^  they  were  probably  punisht  with  severity ; 
not  long  afterwards  a  Latin  colony  was  sent  to  Cosa,  the 
town  of  the  Yulcientians.     Satumia  according  to  its  situa- 

'*»  Polybius,  II.  20.  «  Frontinus,  Strateg.  i.  2.  7. 
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tion  probably  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Volsinii:  that 
this  place  is  named  among  the  prefectures  7^^,  prores, 
that  in  Etruria  also  districts  which  it  seemed  convenient 
to  separate  from  the  allies  who  continued  to  exist  as  states, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  direct  dependence  by  receiving 
the  name  of  citizens.  Such  an  important  system  was  pro- 
bably not  confined  in  these  districts  to  a  single  town  of 
little  consequence. 

The  Etruscan  war  still  continued  when  Pyrrhus  conquered 
near  Heraclea,  and  it  was  upon  Etruria  that  he  reckoned  when 
he  marcbt  against  Some :  at  that  moment  Rome  brought  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  the  disappointment  of  this  expect- 
ation obliged  the  king  to  retreat.  Now  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful coincidence^  that  the  power  of  the  Yolsinians  should 
have  been  so  exhausted  just  then,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  at  the  very  moment  that  a  deliverer  was  approach- 
ing, as  has  certainly  happened  sometimes  to  a  besieged 
town:  but  still  in  the  year  before  other  towns  had  been  in 
arms  with  them,  and  as  &r  as  our  accounts  go,  even  those 
towns  which  had  separated  themselves,  had  concluded  only 
a  truce  and  by  no  means  an  alliance  with  Rome;  and  it  is 
inconcdvable,  how  the  impregnable  Volaterrae  submitted  to 
a  condition  of  dependence.  The  riddle  is  solved,  if  one 
bears  in  mind  the  Roman  prudence,  which  so  often  con- 
trived to  separate  an  enemy,  by  the  concession  of  advan- 
tages, from  his  natural  allies,  as  Philip  from  Antiochus. 
To  withdraw  Etruria  from  Pjrrrhus,  was  worth  granting 
the  most  favorable  terms,  and  Rome  was  well  aware  of 
this;  for  the  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand,  an  honourable 
and  free  connexion  with  Rome  was  all  that  calm  reflection 
could  wish  for.  Apart  firom  the  inveterate  hatred  between 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Greeks,  the  fall  of  Rome  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  only  support  against  the  irruption  of 
a  migration  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of 
greater   agitation  than  ever.     There   is    no  doubt  that  a 

'"  Festus,  8.  V. 
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general  contract  was  concluded  with  the  whple  nation^ 
and  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  How  light  the  bur- 
thens were,  which  the  EtruscaDS  undertook  as  allies,  is 
clear  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  nation  to 
Scipio's  expedition  into  Africa.?^  These  are  so  great, 
that  they  could  only  have  been  undertaken  by  those  who 
were  not,  like  Bome  herself  and  a  part  of  her  allies,  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  war:  and  here  again  that  which 
was  called  volimtary,  was  an  unavoidable  obligation  that 
compensated  for  an  unfair  concession  of  privileges,  which 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  general  wel&re.  It  is  in  truth  very  easy  to  be 
believed  by  itself,  that  the  Etruscans,  as  an  entirely  forein 
nation  were  no  more  contained  among  the  alHes  and  ike 
Latin  nation  than  the  Greeks  in  Italy  or  the  people  out 
of  Italy:  in  the  Cisalpine  war  Polybius  only  mentions 
their  militia,  and  does  not  give  their  census  like  that  of 
the  Italicans:  with  the  exception  of  a  certainly  very  doubt- 
ful mention  of  a  Perusinian  cohort^,  Etruscan  people  are^ 
I  believe,  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  consular  armies:  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  movement,  the  Etrus- 
cans did  not  take  any  part  in  the  movements  against  Borne 
during  the  Hannibalian  war:  their  relation  to  Rome  can 
neither  have  been  oppressive  nor  humiliating.  The  Etrus- 
can war  had  been  carried  on  to  its  thirtieth  year:  some 
towns  shewed  very  little  perseverance,  others  a  tenacious 
and  obstinate  one;  moreover  the  Etruscan  in&ntry  appears 
in  the  first  campaigns  any  thing  but  contemptible;  nowhere 
however  is  there  a  hero,  nowhere  a  brilliant  imdertakiDg, 
only  persevering  resistance,  which  was  fitcilitated  by  the 

'**  lAvj^  Axviii.  45. 

**  livj,  xziii.  17.  AddHur  et  Penuina  cohort :  bnt  sinoe  this 
storj,  88  if  there  had  been  other  troops  in  the  garrison  of  CaailinQni 
besides  the  Praenestines,  is  unquestionably  groundless,  the  statement 
proves  nothing  at  all;  and  eyen  if  Etruscans  had  served  in  the  Han- 
nibalian war,  that  was  quite  an  eztraordinaiy  time  of  need;  of  a  danger, 
which  might  call  forth  Toluntears. 
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nature  of  the  country,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
separates  western  and  eastern  Tuscany.  The  oligarchy 
did  not  allow  any  thing  great  to  be  done.  That  a  war 
so  long  protracted,  reduced  the  rich  country  very  much, 
cannot  be  doubted :  but  from  this  time  there  followed  two 
centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  in  which  it  must 
have  gained  great  prosperity  again,  and  especially  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  which  certainly  attained  their  highest 
perfection. 


VOL.  III.  2   F 
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THE  LUCANIAN,  BRUTTIAN,  FOURTH  SAM- 
NITE,  AND  TARENTINE  WARS. 


The  peace,  which  terminated  the  third  Samnite  war, 
seems  to  have  placed  the  Lucanians  in  a  more  favorable 
position :  the  hostages,  which  Borne  never  took  from  her 
subjects  except  during  transitory  circumstances,  must  have 
been  restored  to  them.  Without  the  dissolution  of  this 
bond  they  would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon  wars  dis- 
pleasing to  Rome,  although  it  does  not  prevent  rebellion  in 
case  of  direct  oppression. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  the  Lucanians  had  almost  disappeared  from 
history:  according  to  their  ancient  custom  they  now 
availed  themselves  of  the  independence  they  had  recovered, 
to  make  war  against  the  Thurians,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  second  Samnite  war  they  had  immediately  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Tarentines.  A  hundred  years  before, 
Thurii,  after  it  had  risen  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
prosperity  and  population  in  scarcely  sixty  years  from  its 
foundation,  had  received  a  blow  from  the  Lucanians  in  the 
battle  of  Laos,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  From  that 
time  Magna  Graecia  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
enterprises  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  even  by  the  wars 
which  checkt  these  their  hereditary  foes:  several  Greek 
towns  were  entirely  destroyed  or  had  become  barbarous.* 
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Thurii  seems  never  to  have  been  taken  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  but  it  certainly  endeavoured  to  save  itself,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  coast,  by  treaties  sometimes  with 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  sometimes  with  the  Italican  bar- 
barians. 

Three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite 
war  (01.  122.  3  or  4),  Agathocles  died,  whom  history  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  as  king  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  rule.  His  death  delivered  the  Bruttians  from  an 
enemy,  whose  mighty  forces  were  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
ner insufficient  to  conquer  them,  but  still  confined  them 
to  the  defensive  and  estranged  them  from  Italican  affairs. 
In  the  existence  of  some  connexion  with  Home  one  must 
however  nevertheless  believe,  since  Callias  had  spoken  at 
great  length  about  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  Agathocles, 
nay  had  even  gone  back  to  their  mythical  history;  the  Ro- 
mans reigned  in  Lucania,  when  the  Bruttians  united  their 
arms  with  the  Carthaginians,  their  close  allies.  There  was 
now  a  security  against  Sicily  in  the  anarchy  and  dissolution 
of  the  Syracusan  state,  and  still  more  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Mamertine  state  in  Messana  by  robbers  of  a  kindred 
race. 

Croton  and  Metapontum  had  been  ruined  by  Aga- 
thocles and  Cleonymus,  and  the  former  by  native  tyrants 
besides:  the  other  Italiete  towns  which  still  existed,  were 
far  off  and  in  need  of  help  themselves:  Tarentum  alone 
might  have  been  able  to  afford  protection.  But  the  Taren- 
tines  had  always  been  strangers  to  the  real  Italietes,  and 
the  feeling  that  they  were  of  the  same  nation  could  have 
infinitely  less  weight  with  them  than  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing, for  a  general  league  against  Rome,  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians^  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  towns,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  had  been  striving  ever  since  the  origin 
of  their  state.  Thus  abandoned,  the  Thurians  had  no 
other  refuge  except  the  Romans,  who  refused  the  offer  of 
extending  their  empire  all  the  less,  as  a  war  might  divert 
all  thoughts  from  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  was 

2f2 
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scarcely  allayed.^^  It  is  at  least  very  obscure,  what  can 
liave  been  die  meaning  of  the  law,  which  a  tribune,  C. 
Aelius,  got  past  against  the  Lucanian  general  Stenius 
Statilius  on  account  of  his  hostilities  against  Thurii*^ :  but 
the  right  of  the  senate  to  call  a  nation  to  account,  which 
stood  in  an  unequal  alliance,  for  having  committed  acts  of 
hostility,  cannot  be  disputed. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Romans  to  chastise  the 
Lucanians,  either  along  the  Lower  sea  towards  Posidonia, 
or  from  the  direction  of  Venusia;  but  in  bringing  help  to 
the  distrest  there  were  tremendous  difficulties,  which  must 
however  have  been  o'vercome,  since  in  464  (470)  Thuru 
had  not  yet  fallen.  The  above-mentioned  occurrences  were 
previous  to  the  year  463  (469).  At  that  time,  however,  if 
;aot  even  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  it  became 
clear,  that  the  same  projects  and  hopes  of  destroying  the 
Soman  power,  which  had  been  formed  forty  years  earlier, 
were  now  revived  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  the  Bruttians 
were  drawn  into  the  league.  The  Tarentines  are  men- 
tioned as  the  people,  who  had  planned  a  general  coalition 
of  the  Italicans  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls; 
without  taking  an  open  part  in  the  war  themselves;  and 
this  in  the  case  of  a  democratical  constitution  in  a  state  of 
dissolution  may  be  conceived  to  have  happened  thus: — 
that  the  heads  of  a  faction  treated  with  forein  countries 
with  the  authority  of  the  state  without  a  decree,  agreeing 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  believing,  that  they 
could  satisfy  their  hatred,  without  incurring  any  danger. 

Uneasy  at  these  negociations,  the  senate  sent  C. 
Fabricius  to  states  in  alliance  with  Home,  to  persuade  them 
not  to  break  the  peace.  On  this  embassy  he  was  arrested 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  probably  to  recover  hostages 
by  the  exchange.*®  The  Samnites*^,  delighted  at  any  ray 
of  hope  of  trying  their  fortune  again,  probably  declared 

'^  Zonans,  vm.  a.  *'  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxziv.  U. 

^  BioiL  Frag.  144.  *»  (There  is  a  K.  B.  in  Uie  margin.) 
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against  Borne,  as  soon  as  the  Gallic  war  was  decided^^t 
and  it  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  idea  to  dissuade  them 
from  what  they  could  not  leave  undone.  The  same  thing 
may  also  have  happened  in  Apulia^  which  rose  against 
Borne  even  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  appears 
soon  afterwards  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  ovation  of  M'.  Curius  over  the  Lucanians^*,  if  he 
had  to  make  war  upon  them  alone,  must  &11  either  in  the 
year  462  or  463  (468  or  469).  In  the  second  of  these  years 
he  was  pretor,  as  successor  of  L.  Metellus,  who  had  been 
slain:  if  it  happened  in  the  first,  he  must  then  have 
been  dictator. 

It  is  something  even  to  perceive,  what  kind  of  things 
and  how  many  are  lost  to  history  in  this  period. 

In  the  year  464  (470),  when  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians  were  besieging  Thurii,  united  under  StatiUus,  the 
general  of  the  former  people,  C.  Fabricius,  undertook  its 
relief  with  an  army  far  inferiour  in  numbers.  But  when 
matters  had  to  be  decided  by  a  pitcht  battle,  the  courage  of 
the  Boman  soldiers  sunk  at  the  sight  of  the  &r  superioiu: 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is  related  that  they  only  took 
courage  again  on  seeing  a  gigantic  youth,  carrying  a  scaling 
ladder  before  them  t  to  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy's  camp 
and  mounting  the  wall:  the  same  vision  spread  consterna- 
tion and  despondency  among  the  enemy;  for  it  was  said 
that  he  was  a  divinity.  Mars  himself;  as  was  afterwards 
recognised  by  his  helmet  carrying  two  crests,  as  on  the 
statue  of  the  god,  and  by  no  one  appearing  on  the  following 
day  to  receive  the  prize  which  was  ofiered :  on  which  ec- 
count  the  consul  decr^d  a  thanksgiving-day  in  the  army  to 
Mars  the  Father.^  This  narrative  is  the  last  episode  in 
Boman  history  that   belongs  to  poetry.     The   siege  was 

7M  rj^Q  Epitome,  it  is  true,  mentions  this  occnrrence  after  the 
attack  upon  the  Boman  squadron:  that  is,  at  the  end  of  464  (470): 
but  in  this  year  C.  Fabridus  was  already  making  war  upon  the  Samnites 
with  the  Lncanians. 

"  Aact.  de  vir.  ill  83.  "  Valerius  Maximus,!.  S,  6. 
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relieved  by  the  battle;  and  of  this  the  statue,  which  the 
grateful  Thurians  erected  to  the  consul^^,  is  a  sufficient 
proof:  the  general  of  the  allies  was  taken  prisoner;  but 
the  number  of  those  taken  with  him,  and  still  more  that 
of  the  slain,  is  probably  only  a  little  more  historical  than 
the  above-mentioned  vision.  Besides  this  principal  battle 
Fabricius  gained  many  others,  and  important  ones,  over 
those  allies  and  the  Samnites,  conquered  many  towns,  and 
obtained  booty  so  much  richer  than  probably  any  Roman 
general  before  him,  that,  after  much  had  been  given  up  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  tribute  which  the  citizens  had  paid  for 
that  year,  had  been  returned  them,  he  brought  into  the 
treasury  the  value  of  more  than  four  hundred  talents.** 

Thurii  which  had  retained  a  Soman  garrison^  was  de- 
prived of  all  communication  with  Rome,  except  by  sea,  as 
soon  as  the  Roman  army  had  abandoned  Lucania.  To 
maintain  this  communication  by  ships  of  war,  was,  it  is 
true,  forbidden  by  the  treaty  with  Tarentum,  in  virtue  of 
which  armed  Roman  ships  were  not  allowed  to  advance 
further  through  the  Sicilian  straits  than  the  Lacinian 
promontory:  but  this  treaty  might  not  have  appeared  bind- 
ing any  longer,  since  none  can  last  for  ever,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  all  circumstances  were  so  changed,  that 
-Rome  would  now  never  have  undertaken  such  an  obliga- 
tion; perhaps  the  hostile  disposition  of  Tarentum  was  so 
clear,  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  the  trouble  of  depriving 
it  of  a  pretext;  at  any  rate  the  necessity  of  supporting 
Thurii  outweighed  every  other  consideration.  There  was 
a  Roman  squadron  of  only  ten  triremes  in  those  seas  under 
the  duumvir  L.  Valerius,  and  the*  Tarentines  had  com- 
plained so  little  about  this  as  a  breach  of  the  treaties,  that 

'«  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15. 

**  Dionysius,  Exc.  leg.  p.  2344.  2865.  If  the  numbers  in  LItj,  x.  46, 
and  the  reduction  of  Dionysius  could  be  answered  for,  this  would  be 
almost  eight  times  more  than  L.  Papirius  brought  from  Samnium  elexen 
years  before,  without  haying  repaid  tiie  tribute :  but  here  there  is  no  safe 
ground  any  where. 
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this  small  fleet  steered  without  any  suspicion  towards  the 
great  harbour,  in  order  to  cast  anchor  there.  The  theatre 
at  Tarentum^  as  every  where  else,  lookt  over  the  sea:  un- 
fortunately the  people  was  assembled  there,  perhaps  on 
public  business,  not  to  see  a  spectacle 7^:  and  the  sight  of 
the  ships  of  a  hated  nation,  the  approach  of  which  now 
seemed  a  premeditated  insult,  excited  general  indignation, 
which  even  a  contemptible  demagogue  might  have  turned 
to  an  unfortunate  enterprise.  The  infuriated  multitude 
threw  itself  into  the  galleys,  and  began  an  attack  upon  the 
Eoman  ones,  which  unprepared  for  resistance  took  to 
flight :  but  only  five  escaped :  the  others  were  cut  off*,  four 
were  sunk  in  the  harbour  itself  and  one  was  taken.  The 
duumvir  met  his  death  on  the  sea  with  many  others :  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  and  the  marines  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  were  murdered,  and  the  rowers  made  slaves. 

Thereupon  they  sent  a  force  against  Thurii,  to  which 
the  unfortunate  town,  now  deprived  of  support  by  sea  also, 
opened  its  gates.  The  Roman  garrison  was  dismist:  but, — 
as  if  to  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  a  Greek 
town  for  having  called  in  the  aid  of  barbarians,  and  for 
having  become  the  cause  of  the  Tarentine  sea  being  dis- 
turbed, — the  most  distinguisht  citizens  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  the  town  plundered^.  This  happened  in  the  consular 
year  464  (470)^7^  but  the  change  of  the  magistrates  at  that 
time  occurred  at  the  earliest  in  the  middle  of  April^:  and 

7^  (Later  note:  N.  B.    Dionyria:  Dion.) 

^  Appian,  Samn.  vii.  p.  57.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  in  relating 
this  miafortime  (yi.  13,  p. 263)  had  onJj  a  somewhat  wrong  recollection: 
otherwise  Thuiii  during  the  war  against  I^rrhns  would  have  been 
taken  \>j  the  Lncanians,  and  its  inhabitants  led  mto  slaTery,  bnt  afterwards 
been  brought  back  again;  for  in  the  Hannibalian  war  it  exists  as  a  Greek 
town. 

^  Orosins,  who  is  always  six  years  behind  the  common  chronology  in 
this  period,  expressly  states  the  year  464:  and  Dionysius  places  the  sending 
of  the  embassadors  befere  the  consuls  of  the  year  471  entered  upon  their 
office. 

**  This  is  proved  by  the  triumph   of  L.  Postumius  on    the  first  of 
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Fabricius  who  triumpht  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day  be- 
fore the  Nones  of  March  ^*»,  had  led  away  his  army  so  early 
from  those  districts,  that  from  the  time,  when  his  absence 
encouraged  the  Tarentines  to  commit  the  crime,  until  the 
new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office,  there  was  time 
enough  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  sending  the 
embassy. 

The  senate  would  have  wisht^  very  much  to  avoid  a 
war,  by  which  the  whole  of  southern  Italy  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  those  districts  would 
be  united  against  Rome,  while  Etruria  was  still  offer- 
ing resistance;  hence  the  demands  were  as  moderate  as 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  in  any  way  permitted :  namely, 
to  set  free  the  prisoners,  and  to  restore  every  thing  to 
Thurii  or  indemnify  it  for  all  that  had  been  done;  and 
lastly  to  surrender  the  instigators  of  the  misdeed.  The 
last  demand  would  easily  have  been  satisfied  by  giving 
up  that  Philocharis,  whom  Greek  history  mentioned  with 
a  surname,  which  shews  his  complete  contemptibleness^: 
but  as  the  Tarentine  people  were  both  lightminded  and 
blinded  by  hate,  it  was  war  they  wisht  for.  The  magis- 
trates had  delayed  the  hearing  of  the  embassadors  before 
the  popular  assembly;  when  at  last  they  were  introduced 
into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled  accord- 
ing to  Greek  custom  ^^,  their  pretextae  excited  a  rude 
laughter  of  hatred,  which  was   renewed   as   often   as   L. 

AprU  in  the  consular  year  452  (45S),  and  probably  by  that  of  Q.  Marcnis 
on  the  same  day  in  466  (472). 

7^  The  statement  in  the  Fasti,  of  which  the  date  only  is  remain- 
ing, probably  does  not  even  relate  to  him,  but  to  his  conegne  Q. 
Aemilios  Papus,  in  which  case  Fabricius  woold  hare  returned  stili 
earlier. 

^  Appian,  Samn.  yii.  p.  56. 

*^  The  position  of  the  speaker,  who  can  only  hare  stood  in  the  orchestra, 
and  turned  his  face  upwards  in  addressing  the  people  as  they  were  sitting, 
is  very  characteristic  of  Greek  popular  governments,  and  was  enough  of 
itself  to  put  the  Roman  out,  who  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  from 
the  rostra. 
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Postumius  who  acted  as  speaker,  made  a  mistake  in  tlie 
language.  Insulted  and  without  an  answer  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  theatre;  while  they  were  passing  into 
the  passage  leading  from  the  orchestra  to  the  entrance, 
a  drunken  buffoon  rusht  up  to  Postumius,  and  sullied  his 
robe  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.^^  The  whole  theatre 
rung  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands,  while 
the  embassador,  mindful  of  the  Soman  religion,  to  turn  the 
most  disgusting  thing  into  a  lucky  omen,  instead  of  chas- 
tising the  offender,  called  out  to  him,  ^'We  accept  the  omen 
ye  give  us  what  we  haVn't  demanded/*  Then  he  lifted 
up  his  sullied  robe  and  shewed  it  to  the  people.  At  the 
sight  of  this  the  laughter  became  still  louder,  and  many  a 
voice  shouted  applause  and  scorned  the  Romans.  ^^  Laugh 
on,"  said  the  embassador,  ^' laugh  on,  as  long  as  ye  can: 
ye  will  cry  long  enough."  These  words  excited  bursts  of 
passion:  *' That  ye  may  become  still  more  enraged,"  con- 
cluded Postumius,  '*  I  tell  you  that  this  garment  will  be 
washt  in  torrents  of  your  blood."  ^ 

He  shewed  it  at  Bome  unwasht:  to  pass  over  such  an 
insult  was  difficult,  but  to  attempt  to  punish  it,  seemed  to 
throw  them  rashly  into  the  greatest  dangers.  The  senate 
deliberated  many  a  day,  before  it  came  to  the  resolution  of 
allowing  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  in  465  (471)  to 
march  not  against  Samnium,  but  towards  Tarentum,  with 
the  commission  to  repeat  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the 

^*  YaleriiiB  Maxunns,  u.  2.  5,  follows  a  milder  accoimt  (wina  retpersus) 
than  the  Greeks  manifestly  alladed  to. 

^  In  this  account  Dionysins  (in  the  excerpta  and  Appian)  and 
Dion  CassiuB  (also  in  the  excerpta  and  Zonaras)  agree  porfectly 
Talerins  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  quite  a  different  narrative 
before  his  ejes  (conseqnentlj  in  LIyj),  according  to  which  the  em- 
bassadors were  thus  shamefully  insulted  before  they  addrest  the 
people  in  the  theatre;  and,  in  order  not  to  depart  in  the  least 
degree  from  their  instructions,  which  must  have  prescribed  extreme 
moderation,  did  not  utter  even  a  syllable  of  complaint  of  the  insult 
they  had  received,  but  only  delivered  the  message  they  had  been  en- 
trusted with. 
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embaesadors,  but  if  they  should  again  be  rejected,  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  energy.  Such  instructions  did  not 
require  secresy,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  senate  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  assembly.^^ 

The  Messapians  also  joined  the  Tarentines  in  the 
league  against  Borne.  Situated  at  a  great  distance,  they 
had  hitherto  remained  almost  strangers  to  the  Bomans, 
and,  although  they  had  once  been  bitter  enemies  to  Ta- 
rentum^  and  were  still  independent  and  hostile  when  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  came  to  Italy,  they  appear  during  the  last 
half  century  that  had  elapst  since^  and  even  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Gleonymus  to  Italy,  to  have  become  allied  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  city,  whose  pro- 
sperity and  importance  reacht  its  greatest  highth  during 
this  period. 

However  moderate  the  terms  might  be,  on  which  the 
consul  offered  peace,  standing  on  the  frontiers  with  his 
army,  they  could  have  no  success.  The  insult  precluded 
the  possibility  of  reconciliation  and  oblivion;  and  when 
Borne  deferred  vengeance,  this  awakeued  in  the  Taren- 
tines confidence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, which  might  avert  for  ever  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  for  the  future.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Bc»nans 
to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  the  guilty,  and  it  was  quite 
an  unusual  moderation  in  their  confining  their  demands  to 
the  few,  who  had  sinned  glaringly  and  openly;  sensible 
citizens  would  not  have  hesitated  to  aUow  the  blood  of 
those  offenders  to  be  shed,  although,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  quite  indifferent,  hatred  of  Borne  must 
have  been  in  every  heart :  but  they  could  not  bring  such 
a  humiliation  upon  their  state;  their  honour  allowed  them 
much  easier  to  renounce  it  and  go  over  to  the  Bomans.** 

^**  The  greatest  publicity  gave  most  dignity  to  the  consideratfcm 
of  difficult  circumstances.  Dionysios,  p.  2343,  and  Appian,  p.  58, 
contradict  one  another  only  apparently:  the  instmctions  contained 
real  delay. 

**  The   accoont,   that   the   aged    and    wealthy   wisht   for   peaces  the 
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Even  after  the  peace  had  been  broken  by  the  attack 
upon  the  Boman  squadron,  the  expectation  of  a  general 
coalition  &om  the  Bruttians  as  far  as  the  Gauls  was  frus- 
trated, and  Tarentum  was  obliged  this  time  to  take  part 
in  the  war  with  an  army.  Their  object  now  was  to  defend 
tlieir  own  territory,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Bomans  had  in 
Venusia  a  strong  rendezvous  for  their  troops  near  them, 
and  as  the  Samnites,  who  were  already  half  extirpated,  and 
contented  if  no  Boman  army  penetrated  into  their  terrir 
tories,  appear  to  have  undertaken  little.  It  is  true  we  can 
conjecture  but  little  as  to  the  number  of  separate  enterprises 
and  military  exploits,  which  have  disappeared  from  history 
with  Livy's  books,  but  even  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  pre- 
torian  army^^  on  the  Liris  and  Yultumus  acted  alternately 
on  the  defensive  and  offensive,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Samnites  must  have  become  exhausted,  inasmuch 
as  L.  Aemilius  could  carry  on  war  on  the  further  side  of 
Samnium  with  such  enemies  as  Lucania  and  Tarentum. 
Thus  the  Tarentines  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  usual 
plan  of  taking  a  whole  army  into  their  pay;  and  they  could 
not  hesitate  to  choose  the  nearest  and  best  prepared,  that 
of  king  Pyrrhus,  even  if,  as  seems  scarcely  possible,  another 
could  have  been  formed  at  the  time.  This  resolution  was 
taken,  when  the  Boman  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it,  a  numerous  em- 
bassy was  sent  with  presents  to  Epirus. 

They  certainly  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  appear  in  Italy  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  even  Alexander  the  Molossian;  for  even  if  the  wealth 
of  Tarentum  had  been  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 

jouDg  and  the  poor  for  war  (in  Zonaras,  tut.  S.  p.  368),  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  tiie  apj^ication  of  a  common  place,  which  does  not 
Applj  here;  hefore  the  Boman  squadron  was  attackt,  it  might  hare 
been  applicable.  It  is  true  that  the  wealthy  without  doubt  hated 
every  war;  but  the  experience  of  the  aged  must  at  this  veiy  time 
hare  made  them  most  inclined,  not  to  sacrifice  circumstances:  the 
young  men  more  easily  desponded. 

***  In  the  year  465  (471)  Fabricius  was  probably  pretor. 
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the  war^  jet  a  common  meicenaiy  engagement  could  not  be 
proposed  to  the  king  of  all  Epirus,  who  had  not  given  up 
the  hope  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
only  the  prospect  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy  and  Sicily  that 
could  attract  him,  and  if  at  his  request  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  contract  to  the  effect,  that  the  Italietes 
should  not  detain  him  longer  in  Italy  than  was  neoes^ 
sary  for  their  defense'^,  yet  this  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  the  Tarentines.  The  chief  object  may  have 
been,  not  to  make  the  Italian  nations  uneasy:  perhaps  a 
deeper  one,  to  provide,  in  case  of  imperfect  success,  an 
opportunity  of  quitting  Italy  without  disgrace. 

No  reflecting  Tarentine  could  conceal  from  himself, 
that  his  native  city  would  cease  to  be  an  independent 
state;  but  since  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  citizens  in  a  tumultuous  city-democracy,  full  of  disgust 
at  their  unworthy  rulers,  willingly  seize  upon  a  change 
which  brings  them  under  the  sceptre  of  personal  great- 
ness, it  could  not  have  been  very  difficidt  to  come  to 
this  resolution.  The  prudence  of  those  who  cautioned 
them  against  giving  themselves  a  master  in  Pyrrhus,  was 
then  very  imseasonable;  since  what  had  occurred  could 
not  be  undone.  In  the  further  course  of  this  histoiy  it 
is  not  possible  to  avoid  repeating  narratives  which  eveiy 
body  knows  from  Plutarch^,  and  the  disgust  of  many  a 
reader  would  not  justify  their  exclusion.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  following.  When  the  Tarentines  were  discussing 
whether  Pyrrhus  should  be  invited  or  not,  Meton,  a  man 
of  some  distinction,  crowned  with  a  garland  and  conducted 
by  a  female  flute-player,  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  unexpected  sight 
raised  universal  laughter,  and  the  more  respectable  the 
man,  the  louder  did  they  call  out  to  him  from  all  sides 
with  shouts  of  joy,   that  he   should  dance  to  the  flute- 

^  Zonaras,  viii.  2.  p.  379.  «  Plutarch*  Pjrrrh.  c,  18. 
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playing  of  the  girl.  "  That's  right,  ye  Tarentines,"  he 
replied,  ''  that's  just  what  I  mean,  let  us  now  feast  and 
dance :  all  will  be  over  when  Pjrrrhus  comes."  He  who 
thu3  mockt,  was  a  selfish  citizen.  To  a  firiend  of  his 
nation,  who  at  all  times  seeks  what  is  necessary  and 
salutary  to  it,  the  iron  discipline  of  a  rigorous  general 
would  have  been  welcome,  just  because  such  was  the 
state  of  public  morality. 

Together  with  the  Tarentines  there  went  embassadors 
from  the  Italietes, — perhaps  from  all  the  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Bhegium  and  Elea^  —  to  invoke  as  Greeks 
the  protection  of  the  king,  who,  though  ruling  over  barba- 
rians, belonged  to  them  not  only  by  language  and  manners, 
but  also  by  his  fsimily,  which  was  traced  back  to  Achilles 
according  to  a  tradition  that  was  not  doubted,  while  in 
Greece  proper  the  heroic  families,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  had  become  extinct.  It  does  not  however  appear 
that  embassadors  from  the  Italicans  accompanied  them,  but 
that  the  Greeks  offered  to  the  king  the  forces  of  their 
native  allies. 

It  may  also  be,  that  contemporary  historians  mentioned, 
that  Pyrrhus  as  an  Aeacid  felt  himself  called  to  the  war 
against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^^,  and  was  there- 
fore deceived  by  anticipations  of  victory. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Greek  democracies  to  elect  for 
sucb  embassies,  along  with  those  at  whose  proposal  the 
decree  was  past,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  also:  in  this 
way  the  latter  were  removed,  so  that  they  could  not  effect 
during  the  absence  of  their  adversaries  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  that  had  been  made:  it  was  perhaps  also  done  to 
set  some  limits  to  the  misuse  of  the  embassy  for  &ctiou8 
objects  and    the    most    disgraceful    avariceJ^      Pyrrhus 

^  PauBanias,  Attic  c.  12. 

^  Thus  Demosthenes  was  sent  to  king  Philip.  Such  embassies 
were  then  only  profitable  to  those  who  sold  themselTes  oatrigbt,  or 
cheated  in   rendering   an    account  of  their   ei^peDses:    tho  ho^itsblo 
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therefore  had  good  reasons, — and  such  a  course  was  wel- 
come to  his  partizans,  the  ruling  party  at  Tarentum, — for 
retaining   the  greater    number  of  the  embassadors  under 
various  pretexts,  as  if  for  prosecuting  the  preparations  for 
the  war:  probably  as  companions  of  those  persons  whom 
he  himself  sent  to  the  courts,  which  he  called  upon  to  sup- 
port his  undertaking.     He  who  had  himself,  like  his  &ther, 
been  driven  away  and  called  back  again  by  the  fickleness 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  a  caprice  of  the  soldiers  had 
given  the  throne  of  Macedonia  and  taken  it  away  again, 
required  sureties  that  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
would  not  during  his  absence  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary 
dominions:  and  these  sureties  would  have  strengthened  his 
military  resources,  which  were  insufficient  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy.     The  account^^^  therefore,   that  he  begged  of 
Antigonus  to  lend  him  ships  for  his  passage,  of  Antiochus 
money,  and  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  troops,  is  in  itself  quite 
credible:  and  there  was  no  want  of  strong  motives,  which 
embassadors  even  less  persuasive  than  Cineas  might  have 
urged  with  success.     Ptolemy  had  no   other  security  for 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  than  his  intrepidity  in  war  and 
crimes :  as  the  murderer  of  Seleucus  he  was  at  war  with 
Antiochus:  as   possessor   of  Macedonia   with   Antigonus, 
who  derived  an  hereditary  right  from  his  fiither's  usurpa- 
tion, which  was  lost  after  a  few.  years,  and  who  was  in 
reality  king  of  Greece.     By  taking  part   in   this   contest 
Pjrrrhus   could    in  all    probability    decide    the    question. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  the  advances  of  the  Romans  to 
the  complete  soverainty  of  Italy  had  been  so  rapid  for  the 
last  twenty  years,   and  the  experience   of  sudden  catas- 
trophes in  great  empires  had  become  so  firequent,  that  an 
attempt  at  breaking  this   fearfully  growing  power  must 
already  have  been  regarded,  at   least   in   Macedonia   and 

praaeDto  were  not  ofamoney^Taliielike  those  the  exchange  of  which  hu 
caused  so  manj  a  treaty  to  he  condnded. 

^^  In  Jnstin,  zyn.  2. 
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Greece^  as  a  national  affair.  Still  Justin's  narrative  seems 
to  point  out,  that  it  was  only  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  who  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  him 
for  two  years  5000  foot-soldiers,  4000  horsemen  and  50 
elephants.  If  this  statement  deserves  credif^*,  this  aux- 
iliary force  would  have  followed  afterguards  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, since  the  number  of  the  cavalry  and  elephants  &r 
exceeds  that  which  the  king  carried  over  to  Italy .^* 

The  consul  L.  Aemilius,  as  soon  as  the  decree  was  past 
to  invite  Pyrrhus,  had  meanwhile  carried  on  hostilities  as 
actively  as  he  had  forbearingly  avoided  them  before-  The 
distress  of  the  open  coimtry  led  the  Tarentines  to  attempt 
resistance  in  the  field:  they  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
the  Eomans  took  several  fortified  places.  The  battles 
must  have  been  of  importance,  for  the  title  of  the  triumph 
speaks  of  the  Tarentines  also,  and  when  Aemilius  treated 
the  prisoners  kindly,  and  dismist  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  without  ransom,  distress  and  fear  so  obscured  the 
consciousness  of  the  real  state  of  things,  that  Agis,  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  was  appointed  general  with  unli- 
mited power.  This  election  had  just  taken  place,  when 
Cineas  with  some  of  the  embassadors  whom  the  king  had 
dismist,  arrived  at  Tarentum;  and  immediately  the  ap- 
pointment of  Agis  was  annuUed.'^* 

Soon   afterwards,  Milo    landed    with    three   thousand 


^^  That  the  epitomiflt  did  not  misanderstand  Trogns,  ia  clear 
partly  from  zxxtiu.  4,  and  partly  fh>m  the  prologue  xm.  Pto- 
lemy may  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  yeterans  of  LyBimachus  as 
nntrostworthy:  and  this  may  have  increast  the  inability  of  Macedonia 
to  resist  the  Ganls. 

^  Fansanias  also  says,  that  the  elephants  which  I^rrrhns  carried  to  Italy, 
were  those  taken  firom  Demetrios.    Attic,  c  12. 

^*  Zonaras  alone  has  preserred  this  and  many  other  particulars  of  this 
war:  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  his  topography  is  so  defective,  because 
he  omits  the  names  of  places  which  are  unknown  to  him.  I  take  his  histoiy 
as  my  foundation,  and  shall  only  quote  it  specially,  where  the  other  accounts 
differ  from  it« 
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Epirots^*,  and  placed  them  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Taren- 
tines,  delivered  thereby  from  having  soldiers  quartered  among 
them,  were  delighted,  and  willingly  left  to  the  foreiners 
also  the  defense  of  the  walls,  for  whom  they  readily  pro- 
vided. 

But  Milo  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  defense  of  the 
city:  when  L.  Aemilius  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  was 
retreating  from  Lucania'®,  in  order  to  quarter  his  troops 
in  Apulia,  he  attackt  in  conjunction  with  Epirots  and  Ta- 
rentines  the  Roman  army  in  its  march  laden  with  booty,  at 
the  spot  where  the  road  ran  by  the  sea-side  at  the  foot  of 
inaccessible  mountains.  Here  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at 
anchor,  ready  to  fire  at  the  long  column  with  its  artillery J^ 
The  whole  army  would  then  have  been  annihilated,  unless 
a  way  could  be  forced  across  the  mountains  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  baggage;  but  the  Tarentine  commanders  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  let  the  artillery  play,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  Romans  caused  the  numerous 
prisoners,  and  among  them  many  of  their  fellow-dtizens, 
to  march  with  the  column  in  a  long  line  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  formed  the  first  aim  of  the  artiUery. 

Aemilius  had  the  command  prolonged  as  proconsul;  he 


^>  The  nmnber  of  this  first  dWision  of  troops  I  take  from  Plu- 
tarch, who  however  states  that  Cineas  led  them  over  and  knows 
nothing  of  Milo.  This  is  undoubted]/  nothing  but  an  oversight  made 
in  haste:  and  in  Zonaras,  p.  369,  which  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  Flutarch,  there  is  only  a  dip  of  the  pen,  wpoht^ii^  vhv  ffrpar^ 
instead  of  vp,  ry  orp. 

^  In  Frontinus,  Strategem.  l  4.  1,  m  Lucanis,  must  undoubtedly 
be  read  instead  of  in  Lucanos: — according  to  Zonaras  and  internal 
evidence.  The  season  of  the  year  is  determined  by  the  presence 
of  Milo,  and  then  the  Bomans  could  not  have  undertaken  a  march 
into  Lucania. 

^7  The  use  of  artillery  was  general  among  the  Greeks  of  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  even  as  early  as  this  time:  Agathodes  had  engines 
that  threw  stones  before  Hipponium  and  Croton.  Diodorus,  zxl 
Eel  8.  p.  491.  The  Bomans  did  not  use  artilleiy  fbr  a  long  time 
afterwards. 
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returned  to  Rome  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis  vdth  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  of  which  the  title  attests,  that  he  had 
also  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines. 
That  he  triumpht  without  soldiers,  is  just  as  improbable, 
as  it  is  incredible  that,  when  Pjrrhus  had  perhaps  already 
landed,  legions  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  war,  in  order  to  afford  themselyes  and  their  general  a 
triumph:  but  the  order  of  succession  too  in  the  Fasti ^^^ 
confirms  the  conjecture,  that  the  Quinctilis  of  467  (473)  is 
to  be  understood,  so  that  Aemilius  retained  the  command 
for  more  than  a  whole  year  after  the  end  of  his  consulship, 
and  his  troops  remained  assembled  under  him  in  southern 
Italy.  His  victories  over  the  Samnites  occur  perhape  in 
this  time. 

^  Where  hiB  Iriompli  U  recorded  after  that  of  Conmcanius. 
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EPIRUS  AND  PYRRHUS. 


1  H£  whole  country  opposite  Corcyra  and  the  Cephalle- 
nian  islands,  from  the  Acroceraunian  rocks  as  &r  as  the 
promontory  Rhion,  bore  the  name  of  Epirus,  or  the  conti- 
nent, in  contradistinction  to  those  islands,  in  ancient  times 
and  even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  J^'  It  was  not  till 
later^  when  Aetolia  and  Acamania  had  come  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  most  tribes  north  of  the  Ambracian  gulph 
had  been  united  into  one  kingdom,  that  the  narrower 
geographical  signification  of  the  name  arose,  which  sup- 
planted the  former  one^  and  it  now  became  customary  to 
call  Epirots^  the  inhabitants  of  that  country^  who  were 
not  Greeks,  especially  those  who  formed  that  state. 

These  Epirots  were  no  more  Greeks  than  the  Sicel- 
ians.  Thucydides  expressly  calls  them  barbarians^,  and 
even  Polybius,  without  using  the  harsh  expression  which 
had  become  more  unusual  in  his  time,  says  distinctly,  that 
the  Epirot  tribes  which  were  imited  with  the  Aetolians, 
were  not  Greeks.®*     They  were  however  by  no  means, 

^  Thucydides  places  the  Aearnanians,  AetoUans  and  Ondiaiia  in  H^pinis, 
X.  6,  and  reckons  Uie  Aomanians  among  vor  ri  *Xrmptnud9. 

^  In  their  dialect  they  called  themsdyes  (as  on  coins)  Apiiots  and  tiieir 
country  Apims:  and  the  Romans  c^coune  did  the  same,  untQ  the  language 
of  books  gained  the  upper  hand. 

"  II.  68  and  SO. 

**  n.  7.  4.  (Compare  however  toL  l  p.  30.)  In  the  same  ntanner 
Scylax  and  Dicaearchus  also  fix  the  limits  of  HeDas  so  as  to  ezdode 
Epirus. 
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like  the  Thiacians  or  Illyiians,  quite  forein  to  the  Ghrecks, 
but  rather  a  kindred  people,  so  that  he  who  paid  most 
regard  to  af&nitj,  might  in  certain  respects  consider  them 
as  Greeks.^"  That  they  were  reckoned  among  Greeks 
in  later  times,  must  surprise  us  all  the  less,  inasmuch  as 
this  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  people  in  western  Asia, 
among  whom  the  Greek  language  had  become  predominant 
in  business  and  society,  since  Carians  and  Lydians  past 
at  Borne  as  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Olympian 
contests. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  render  probable,  that  the 
Epirots,  to  recognise  them  as  a  true  race  of  the  perplexing 
Pelasgians,  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Oenotrians  and 
Peucetians,  and  that  Chaonians  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ionian  sea.^  It  was  because  they  were  Pelasgians  that 
their  language  differed  from  the  Greek,  and  was  yet  akin 
to  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  languages  of  Afghan- 
istan  and  Persia.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they 
thenoselves  should  have  called  their  nation  Pelasgians^ 
However  certain  it  may  be  that  the  interpretation  of  this 
name  as  an  appellation  is  a  chimera:  and  how  could  it 
be  that  they  had  no  native  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Hellens?  Aristotle  says,  that  the  Hellens  were  called 
Grraeci,  when  they  dwelt  about  Dodona:  and  the  riddle, 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Romans  and  undoubtedly  the 
Italicans  in  general,  used  the  name  of  Graii  and  Graeci, 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  supposing,  that  the  Pelasgians 
in  Italy  like  those  about  Dodona  called  themselves  thus, 
and  that  this  name  was  customary  in  Italy,  even  before 

7"*  la  the  Banie  way  as  Herodotiis  places  the  Thresprotians  in 
Hellas,  n.  66,  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the  Greek 
raitonof  Agariste,  n.  137.  (Compare  YoL  i.  p.  37.)  Were  the  Italietes, 
irhose  blood  was  so  mach  misty  less  strict  on  this  point?  N.B.  JEmnniM 
Grahts  homo. 

**  Vol.  I.  p.  JH>.    MoraoTsr  a  iiTer  Acheron  and  a  town  Pandosia  occur 
in  both  ooontries.  (YoL  l  p.  58). 

2  G  2 
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Hellenic  colonies  settled  there,  which  did  not  appear  to 
the  Italicans  to  be  a  different  nation.*^^ 

Of  the  fourteen  Epirot  tribes,  counted  by  Theopom- 
pus^,  thirteen  may  be  enumerated  with  certainty w,  which 
inhabited  the  country  &om  the  highth  of  Pindus,  that 
separates  the  course  of  the  rivers  towards  the  two  seas, 
and  from  the  Tmarus  to  the  Ionian  sea,  or  rather  to  the 
Greek  territories  and  towns  which  divide  them  from  it^, 
and  which  beyond  these  mountains  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Aous  and  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  Haliacmon. 

The  northern  districts^  of  the  Atintanians  towards 
niyria  and  of  the  Orestians  towards  Macedonia,  are  forein 
by  nature  to  the  rest  of  Epirus:  and  the  Orestians,  al- 
though they  took  part  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war 
in  a  common  undertaking,  were  afterwards  at  least  quite 
separated  from  Epirus  and  imited  to  Macedonia,  but  as  a 
forein  people  which  strives  to  disengage  itself.^  The 
Ceraunian  mountains  afford  for  the  most  part  only  forest- 
pasture,  even  where  they  do  not  consist  of  barren  rocks: 
Thesprotia,  Molossis  and  the  valley  of  the  Aiachthus,  are 
not  inferiour  to  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Greece  in  every 
kind  of  riches,  from  the  Alpine  pasturage  down  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  most  southern  fruits.  But  under  Thesprotia 
volcanic  fire  is  burning,  which  was  choked  up  two  thousand 

^  (Compare  Vol  i.  note  162.  The  details,  which  lure  repeated  here 
and  aboTe  from  the  first  volome,  conld  not  be  torn  from  their  context  by 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  since  the  author  himself  woold  hare  remodelled  the 
whole.) 

"  Strabo,  vii.  7.  5.  p.  323. 

"  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Cassopians,  Molossians,  Atintanians, 
Orestians,  Aethicans,  Tymphaeans,  Faranaeans,  Athamaniaos^  Amphi- 
lochians»  Agraeans,  Apodotians. 

**  The  Acamanians  are  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  noaj  perhaps 
have  emigrated  to  that  country  from  Feloponnesos,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
Dorian  conquest. 

**  Hence  they  also  joined  the  Bomans,  and  throogh  them  obtained  their 
leparation  from  Macedonia. 
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years  ago  just  as  it  is  now:  earthquakes  follow  one  an- 
other often  every  day:  the  thunders  and  storms  of  the 
Ceraiinian  mountains  seem  to  rise  &om  the  bosom  of  the 
earth :  the  water  of  the  Acherusian  lake  sinks  into  subter- 
raneous  caverns,  and  a  part  seemed  to  remain  in  the  lower 
world.  The  deep  muddy  soil,  which  the  rivers  have  formed 
by  pushing  forward  their  mouths,  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
but  unwholesome.  The  beauty  of  the  Epirot  oaks  is  still 
distinguishable,  notwithstanding  all  the  ravages  of  the 
forests  by  barbarians:  and  the  race  of  the  Molossian  dogs 
has  been  preserved,  while  that  of  the  ancient  Epirots  has 
been  supprest  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  even 
to  the  last  traces  by  new  immigrants,  and  like  them,  the 
oxen  have  disappeared,  whose  stately  beauty  was  admired 
in  antiquity. 

Scylax,  PhiUp's  contemporary,  knows  in  these  countries 
no  other  towns  than  the  Greek  ones  establisht  on  the 
coast:  of  the  Epirots  (except  the  Amphilochians),  he 
says,  that  they  lived  in  villages.  This  statement  is  not 
refuted  by  Pouqueville's  discovery  of  a  great  number  of 
Cyclopian  walls  around  hills  and  the  tops  of  mountains. 
According  to  the  statements  of  this  describer  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  clear,  that  these  places  surrounded  by  walls  have 
a  very  small  circumference,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  arcesj  in  which  men  and  property  found  safety.  Nor 
have  there  been  found  any  where  traces  of  temples  and 
civic  buildings,  so  that  the  places  within  the  ring  had  no 
claims  with  Greeks  to  be  called  towns ^9®:  and  where  du- 
rable public  buildings  were  wanting,  the  private  dwellings 
were  certainly  perishable  and  the  whole  life  unartificial, 
as  with  the  Samnites:  there  also  appear  no  genmne  Epirot 
coins  older  than  Pyrrhus.  But  this  simplicity  did  not  ren- 
der them  nobler:    the  few  solitary  features,  appearing  in 

^^  The  rnins  of  Fhoenice  and  those  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
Passaro,  are,  it  \b  true,  of  a  different  kind :  bat  the  former  belong  notoriously 
and  the  latter  without  doubt,  to  a  later  time  than  that  in  which  S<7lax 
wrote. 
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the  darkness  which  covers  their  history,  disclose  a  nadon 
which  in  avarice,  savageness,  bloodthirstiness,  and  &ith- 
lessness  resembles  the  lllyrians,  who  have  now  taken  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  J^* 

Each  of  these  fourteen  tribes  was  independent^  unless 
one  raised  itself  to  the  supremacy  among  a  greater  or 
smaller  number.  Such  a  superiority  the  Thesprotians  may 
have  enjoyed  in  very  ancient  times,  among  whom  was  the 
oracle,  and  by  whom  Thessaly  had  been  conquered:  sub- 
sequently in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Chaonians^,  and  at  last  by  the  Molossians.  This  supre- 
macy however  extended  over  the  whole  nation,  only  when 
the  government  of  Pyrrhus  was  firmly  establisht,  and  at 
the  utmost  under  his  son  and  heir  Alexander,  and  even 
then  belonged  only  personally  to  the  king :  in  this  manner 
the  republic  of  the  Epirots  after  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Aeacids  consisted  only  of  the  nations 
west  of  the  Arachthus  and  south  of  the  Tmarus. 

The  kingly  government  had  remained  in  several  tribes: 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  besides  the  Molossians,  it  existed 
at  least  among  the  Orestians^,  and  still  later  among  the 
Aethicans^  and  Athamanians.^^  Among  the  Thesprotians 
where  Heraclids  had  once  ruled,  it  had  become  extinct  in 
those  earlier  times;  and  in  the  same  manner  among  the 
Chaonians:  but  among  the  latter,  as  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
after  the  kingly  dignity  had  ceast^  the  eligibleness  for  the 


n\  Poljsperchon,  Milo  the  elder,  the  murderers  of  the  princease , 
Charops. 

"*  StrabOt  Tn.  7. 5.  p.  828,  compared  with  Thncydides,  n.  80, 
where  the  ChaonianB  negociate  with  Sparta  on  behalf  of  all  the  Epi- 
rots (the  Amphilochians  of  coarse  excepted).  —  Even  the  verse  of 
Aristophanes,  Equitt.  78,  points  to  the  importance  of  that  people.  Compare 
the  Scholia. 

^  Thucjdides,  n.  80. 

**  Poljrsperchon  was  king  of  this  people,  which  conferred  npon  him  leas 
dignity  than  the  rank  of  a  Kaoedonian  generaL 

M  Amynander  at'the  time  of  the  last  Philip. 
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magigtracj  which  supplanted  it,  was  confined  to  a  particular 
fiunilyJ^  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  the  Molos- 
Blankings  was  very  limited:  hence  their  dignity  was  re- 
tained there^,  while  it  was  aboUsht  among  the  other  tribes; 
and  at  Passaro  the  king  and  the  people  swore  mutually, 
perhaps  every  year,  to  rule  and  obey  according  to  the 
laws.^  But  such  oaths  do  not  prevent  the  most  violent 
exercise  of  princely  power;  without  an  authority  possess- 
ing power  to  watch  over  their  preservation,  they  only 
render  resistance  and  rebellion  legitimate.  That  Aristotle 
could  compare  the  kingdom  of  the  Molossians  with  that  of 
the  Spartans,  presupposes  a  council,  which  arose  simply, 
when  the  heads  of  the  fiimilies  met  together;  just  as  down 
to  our  days  the  capitani  of  the  Phares  in  the  same  Epirus. 
It  is  only  the  development  of  such  an  assembly  that  is  to  be 
understood,  when  we  are  told  that  Tharryps,  who  was 
educated  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  and  adorned  his  nation  with  Greek  civilisation  and 
gave  it  laws,  instituted  a  senate.^  A  firee  constitution 
without  an  assembly  of  the  people  is  inconceivable  in 
antiquity,  and  we  see  such  an  one  and  the  whole  fulness  of 
its  power,  when  Aeacides  was  deprived  of  his  dignity^  not 
by  a  rebellion,  but  by  a  common  decree  of  the  people.^^ 
Before  a  military  prince  such  liberties  and  rights  dis- 
appeared, like  those  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  and  Norman 
barons;  but  just  as  little  as  these,  did  the  Epirots  feel 
themselves  slaves,  when  Pyrrhus  ruled  over  them  with 
absolute  power. 

Living  between  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Epirot  Pelasgians 
had  unquestionably  the  same  fundamental  political  institu- 
tions, gentes  and  tribes;  and  when  the  Pyrrhids,  the  royal 

'M  imrmf  dtpx^mSt  yiwwt^  HmejdideB,  n.  SO. 

^  Arisfcode,Polit  v.  11.  •*  Fhitarch,  Fyrrii.  p.  8S5.  c 

*  Jnstin,  zvn.  3,  who  only  confounds  the  lawgiTor  with  his  grandson 
ATymhaa.    Ckimpare  Plntarch,  i^h.  p.  SSS.  c. 

^  BiodoniB,  ziz.  36. 
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house  of  the  Molossians,  traced  their  descent  back  to 
Neoptolemus,  this  is  nothing  more  than  similar  descentu 
£rom  Hercules,  Numa  or  Pythagoras  at  Rome:  although 
Pindar  also  knows  the  tradition  respecting  him,  that  he 
occupied  the  rich  cattle-pastures  from  Dodona  as  &r  as  the 
Ionian  sea.^^  It  would  be  idle  labour  to  examine,  whether 
tradition  did  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  experience  in  an  in- 
verted direction  the  repetition  which  so  frequently  occurs, 
and  whether  the  conquering  emigration  of  the  Thespro- 
tians  to  Thessaly  was  not  reflected  as  an  emigration  from 
Phthia  to  Dodona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Molos- 
sians  there  appears  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  that 
tradition  respecting  an  emigration  of  surviving  Trojans, 
which  the  conquerors  permitted,  to  the  countries  of  the 
west,  and  this  stands  upon  ground  quite  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  Aeacids,  and  is  connected  with  the  popular  gene- 
alogy of  the  Cestrinians,  as  the  former  is  with  that  of  the 
Molossians.  No  one  is  prevented  from  maintaining  pos- 
sibilities, but  it  is  certainly  most  probable,  that  both 
nations,  perhaps  at  a  very  early  time,  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  genealogies  of  their  princely  houses  with  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  the  Trojan  time,  far  beyond  the 
Hellenic  period:  the  godlike  hero  Aspetus,  the  native 
founder  of  the  house  of  the  Pyrrhids,  is  thus  interpreted  as 
Achilles.'  But  as  the  Roman  genealogy,  which  con- 
nected Romulus  with  Aeneas,  did  not  reach  up  to  the 
Trojan  times  by  several  centuries,  so  in  the  Epirot  gene- 
alogy also,  which  reckoned  Tharryps  as  the  fifteenth  from 
Keoptolemus  %  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  are 
wanting  according  to  the  Alexandrine  chronology^,  even  if 

"»  Pindar,  Nem.  vii,  88. 

'  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  883.  c,  The  later  we  come  down,  the  more 
is  the  tradition  made  a  shew  of,  nay  played  with:  from  the  time  of 
Alcetas  almost  all  the  names  of  the  royal  family  contain  allusions 
to  it 

*  Pansanias,  Att  c.  11. 

*  As  the    Boman  gap  is  filled  up  by  the  inTention   of  the  Alban 
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vre  take   the  common   calculation   of  generations,  which 
makes  them  much  too  long. 

Pyrrhus  was  bom  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  430  (435)  (01. 1 15.  3),  and  was 
the  son  of  Aeacides  and  Phthia,  daughter  of  Menon  of 
Pharsalus,  who  distinguisht  himself  among  the  Greek 
generals  in  the  Lamian  war,  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the 
independence  of  ancient  times  and  manners.^^  His  father 
had  at  length  obtained,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian,  the  kingly  dignity,  which  was  due  to  him  as  the 
heir  of  the  elder  line;  and  he  accompanied  his  relative  by 
blood,  queen  Olympias,  on  her  return  to  Macedonia;  and 
when  fortune  decided  against  her,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
dearly  for  her  inhuman  acts.  During  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution,  when  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life 
(01.  116.  1)432  (437),  Pyrrhus  then  two  years  old  was 
rescued  with  great  difficulty  by  faithftd  servants;  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Taulantiankmg«  Glaucias  to  protect  the 
child,  which  the  providence  of  the  gods  had  entrusted  to 
him,  was  magnanimous,  as  Cassander  ruled  far  and  wide 
without  a  rival,  and  sought  his  life  with  threats.  For  an 
iUyrian,  from  whom  descend  the  venality  and  rapacity  in 
the  character  of  the  Albanese,  the  prize  of  an  enormous 
sum  was  certainly  a  far  more  daugerous  temptation  than 
terrour:  but  Glaucias  did  not  swerve  from  his  fidelity;  and 


kings,  in  like  manDor  some  one  has  endeayonred  to  remedy  the  Epirot 
chronology  by  making  Pyrrhna  the  twenty-third  descendant  of 
Achillea,  which  still  does  not  suffice.  CPorphyxy,  in  Eosebins's 
Chronic.  I.  p.  329.  ed.  Yen.) 

"^  The  Achaean  state  belonged  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which, 
88  an  attempt  to  liye  peaceably  and  quietly  in  the  midst  of  violence, 
could  neyer  be  permanently  realised;  the  Aetolian  soverainty  was 
worse  than  the  Macedonian,  and  the  success  of  Cleomenes  would  have 
establisht  a  Greek  kingdom,  which  would  have  been  of  all  others  the 
most  odious  to  envious  vanity. 

*  That   he   ruled    over    the    Tanlantians,    is    clear    from    Arrian, 
Exped.  AlecK.  i.  5. 
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while  Aeacides  returned,  perisht  in  the  war  against  Gas- 
sander,  and  another  luler  rose  in  his  steady  Pjrrhus  grew 
up  to  his  twelfth  year  with  faithfiil  foeter-parents.  At  that 
time  (01.  118.  3)  441  (447)  Demetrius  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Greece,  and  the  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  of 
Cassander,  which  it  produced  at  Athens  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  many  other  places,  gave  courage  to  the  Epirots 
also;  Pyrrhiis  was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  governed  in 
his  name  by  guardians:  but  when  Demetrius  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces  fix)m  Greece,  in  order  to  assist  his 
&ther  in  the  war,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for 
them  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus(01. 119. 4)446  (452),  Cassander, 
before  he  followed  his  adversary  to  Asia  drove  the  youA 
whom  he  hated  out  of  the  land  of  his  fathers.^^  Pyirhus 
then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius,  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  in  that  decisive  battle,  maintained  for  him  the 
remains  of  his  soverainty  in  Greece,  and  went  for  him  as 
hostage  to  the  Alexandrine  court,  when  Ptolemy  had  be- 
come inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  Here  his  better  fortune 
began;  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  Antigone^  in  mar- 
riage, her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  and  induced  her 
husband  to  provide  him  with  a  fleet  and  money^  and  send 
him  back  to  his  paternal  kingdom.  He  agreed  to  reign  in 
common  with  Neoptolemus^,  who  was  then  king.     Mutual 

^  The  connexion  of  the  events  of  Pjrrrhns's  life  with  the  great 
occurrences  of  history  is  not  mentioned  bj  those  who  haye  related  the 
fonner,  bat  is  not  the  less  evident  on  that  account. 

;*  Antigonea  in  Chaonia,  close  to  the  defile,  has  nnqnesttonaUy 
received  its  name  from  this  princess;  the  Macedonian  kings  ruled  in 
these  districts  at  least  only  for  a  short  time.  Pyrrhos  moceover 
founded  a  town  Berenids,  on  the  Epirot  Chersonesns^  in  honour  of 
his  mother-in-law.  Is  this  Chersonesus  the  peninsula  in  the  lake  of 
Jannina? 

*  Probably  Alexander's  son,  as  Plutarch  states  previously,  that  the 
Molossians  had  raised  the  fiunily  of  Neoptolemus  to  the  throne: — and  it 
would  have  been  the  common  change  of  the  name  from  the  grandfather  to 
lihe  grandson:  still  I  must  own,  that  it  is  just  in  the  royal  honae  of  Epims, 
that  this  alternation  does  not  occur  as  a  rule. 
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Bospicion  and  mutual  hostility  must  have  terminated  this 
connexion  by  a  catastrophe;  if  Neoptolemus  was,  as  is 
related,  savage  and  cruel,  the  representation,  that  he  de- 
served his  destruction,  which  would  in  any  case  be  favor- 
able to  the  successful  party,  is  indeed  probable  enough. 
This  occurrence  may  probably  be  reckoned  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Pjrrrhus;  it  is  placed  in  the  year 
451  (457)  (01.  121.  1)®*<>  Such  a  common  government 
could  only  have  been  of  very  short  duration,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  was  not  possible  till  after  the 
death  of  Cassander,  whose  empire  was  weakened  by  the 
feuds  of  his  heirs.  Nay  when  Pyrrhus  had  firmly  establisht 
his  soverainty,  fortune  so  changed  affidrs,  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  his  implacable  persecutor  was  obliged  to  implore  of 
him  protection  against  his  own  brother  in  order  to  save  his 
life  and  crown.  As  the  price  of  this,  the  youth  Alexander 
gave  up  all  the  districts  and  places,  wluch  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  had  acquired  since  the  time  of  Philip  west  of 
Thessaly  and  south  of  Epirus,  and  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  the  Molossian  state  dependent:  namely,  Acamania, 
Amphilochia  and  Ambracia,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
towns  in  those  districts,  which  Pyrrhus  chose  as  his  capital 
and  embeliisht  with  monuments;  and  of  the  countries  united 
with    Macedonia,  the   Epirot  Tymphaea  and  Parauaea.*^ 

"•  Velleiiw,  l  14. 

*i  Eren  Palmerins  corrected  in  Plutarch  (Pyrrhus,  p.  S86.  b.) 
fivfjupaiaf  into  2rvf»/paia9i  in  which  name  2r  and  T  have  equal  autho- 
rity: but  I  farther  change  with  equal  certainty  TiapaXlaw  into 
napawoW.  It  U  thus  that  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  i.  7,  speakB  of  these 
two  countries  together,  along  which  Alexander  marcht  out  of  lUyri- 
cnm  to  Pellina, — that  is  he  left  them  on  the  right:  in  Tymphaea  was 
the  mountain  which  dirides  the  courses  of  the  Aous  and  Arachthus, 
and  the  latter  flowed  through  those  two  nations,  the  possession  of 
which  united  Macedonia  with  Ambracia.  The  nopaXfa  of  Macedonia 
would  be  Pieria,  Bottia  and  Chalcidice.  The  distinction  here  be- 
tween the  real  country  and  the  acquired  provinces  (i^  Minrrot)  is 
remarkable:  since  the  Epirot  countries  too  were  modem  acquisitions. 
We  most  therefore  condnde  that  in  Macedonia  alio  a  union  some- 
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Pyrrlius  now  undoubtedly  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Epirots:  and  now  was  formed  that  alliance  with  the 
Aetolians  bordering  upon  his  extended  kingdom,  which,  as 
long  as  he  himself  and  his  son  Alexander  lived,  continued 
unbroken.  Thus  allied,  the  two  states  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  Demetrius,  as  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  depen- 
dent countries,  and  to  compel  him  to  a  peace  which  Pyrrbus 
kept  sacred,  until  the  former  accepted  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Lanassa  and  her  principality  of  Corcjrra^^,  the  conquest  of 
her  father  Agathocles,  which  she  withdrew  fix)m  Pyrrhus 
with  her  marriage,  and  thus  threatened  Epirus  by  such  a 
rendezvous  for  his  arms.  The  Macedonians  deserted  the 
unfeeling  and  scornful  &ntastic  man  in  order  to  submit  to  a 
hero  full  of  humanity,  and  Pyrrhus  would  have  firmly 
establisht  his  throne  in  Macedonia  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  had  not  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  contend 
for  the  empire  with  an  insecure  power  against  the  veteran 
companion  of  Alexander  led  him  to  agree  to  the  division 
which  had  been  craftily  proposed.  This  must  have  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  ever  vacillating  Macedonians, 
and  after  a  few  years  Lysimachus  deprived  him  of  his  por- 
tion of  the  country.**     We  do  not  know,  whether  any  part 

times    took    place,  aud    sometimes   not,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  the 

people    of  countries    which    were   acquired,  was   joined  to  that  of  the 

ruling  kingdom:  consequentlj  it  was  not  all  the  snhjects  who  had 
equal  rights. 

"'  Principalities  which  queens  posFess  apart  from  their  hushands, 
are  common  in  the  Macedonian  time:  Cafsandiea  helorged  to  Arsicce, 
and  Corinth  to  Nicaea 

*'  Both  the  canon  of  Eusebins  and  the  extract  from  Porphm 
place  the  beginning  of  LjEimachus's  reign  in  OL  123.  2:  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  even  Porphyry,  when  he  reckons  the  duradon  of 
Pjrrhus's  reign  until  then  at  only  seven  months,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  been  expelled  again  entirely  as  early  as  that  time.  But  this 
cannot  be:  his  expulsion  did  not  take  place  till  after  Demetrius  had 
been  defeated  in  Syria  and  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Seleucus: 
consequently  after  01.  123.  4.  Plutarch,  Pyrrb.  S9a  a.  Pausaniaf, 
Attic,  c  10.  2.  The  years  of  Lysimachus's  reign  in  Macedonia  were 
reckoned  eren  from  OL  123.  2. 
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of  Thessaly  remained  to  him,  and  how  long  he  was  confined 
to  his  native  kingdom,  and  whether  he  had  remained  quiet 
during  such  a  time  without  undertaking  anything,  when 
the  Tarentine  embassadors  invited  him  in  the  year  465 
(471)  (01. 124, 3). 

When  Pyrrhus  crost  over  to  Italy,  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old:  the  most  &vorabIe  age  for  great  undertakings, 
when  the  fire  of  youth  still  glows  undiminisht,  and  an 
active  life  has  already  produced  all  the  consideration  and 
circumspection,  the  want  of  which  leads  men  of  younger 
age  into  danger.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  possest  nothing 
that  was  permanent,  and  one  change  prest  upon  another: 
the  hereditary  soverains,  princes  and  nations,  were  deprived 
of  their  supremacy:  the  usurpers  themselves  were  the  sport 
of  fortune:  and  Pyrrhus  united  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation in  such  a  period  with  those  of  a  princely  birth.  It 
is  not  merely  to  us  in  the  present  day,  that  he  appears 
the  only  kingly  personage  among  the  upstart  princes  of 
that  age: — whence  he  remained  unstained  by  the  crimes 
which  are  unavoidable  or  common  in  usurpations : — but  the 
possession  of  the  diadem  was  the  reward  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. As  a  tender  in&nt  snatcht  firom  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers, as  a  youth  dependent  upon  the  courts  of  the  new 
kings,  he  had  passed  many  a  year  in  circumstances,  where 
the  restoration  of  his  rights  depended  on  the  goodwill  of 
strangers;  in  these  he  formed  for  himself  the  art  of  win- 
ning and  swaying  every  one  who  approacht  him.  By  such 
&scinations  he  attracted  foreign  nations,  and  awakened  in 
them  the  desire  of  having  him  as  their  king;  but  his  whole 
talent  was  directed  to  isolated  objects;  and  it  was  only 
acquisition  that  had  charms  for  him:  he  was  greater  in 
battles  than  in  campaigns  ^^^:  and  as  he  got  over  almost 
thoughtlessly  the  disappointment  of  a  fiiilure  in  an  under- 
taking, having  confidence  in  his  power  of  proving  his  art 

'^  Pyrrhus  nnietu  bdkmdi  arti/ex,  magiBque  in  pradio  quam  m  M2b 
hcmMM :  lAry,  in  tfae.Fal<U«a  maniiacript  of  Servins,  ad  Aen.  i. 
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and  genius  in  ererj  new  battle,  ao  he  was  annoyed  hj 
every  exertion  to  retain  followers  he  had  once  gained,  and 
would  rather  let  them  go  again.  It  was  the  carelessnesB 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  poweis.  To  enjoy 
them  in  exercise  was  his  only  object:  such  conduct  is  not 
censured  in  others:  and  therefore  it  is  unfair  to  demand 
of  the  artist  in  war,  that  he  alone  should  strive  after  the 
attainment  of  a  result  which  lies  beyond  his  sphere.  To 
enjoy  a  state  of  peace  was  then  impossible:  there  was  one 
callings  which  might  have  conferred  the  greatest  blessings 
and  which  Pyrrhus  did  not  follow,  namely  of  being  the 
defender  of  Greece  against  the  northern  barbarians ;  but 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  he  was  absent  as  the 
defender  of  the  Italiete  towns;  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
Macedonians  afterwards  prevented  his  forming  the  empire, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  unite  for  that  purpose. 

The  upstart  princes  of  that  time  were  surrounded  by 
flatterers  and  parasites.  Pyrrhus  had  friends,  and  sued  for 
the  hearts  of  the  best:  his  proposals  to  Fabricius  cannot 
have  been  invented,  and  who  among  the  other  kings  had 
a  Cineas  ?  They  had  mortal  enemies  in  their  own  families, 
and  traitors  in  their  courts  and  armies:  Pjrrrhua's  house- 
hold was  happy,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  Epirots  spotless."^ 
He  was  grateful  to  his  people,  and  thankt  them  warmly  for 
being  what  he  was  through  them :  and  yet  they  had  expel- 
led his  &ther  and  himself,  and  had  wisht  to  take  his  life, 
when  he  was  living  in  tender  innocence.  Whea  he  had 
learnt  to  know  the  Romans,  and  found  them  di£Eerent  from 
what  he  had  represented  them  to  himself,  or  had  suspected 
that  a  nation  could  be  in  his  time,  he  forgot  that  war  made 
them  his  enemies,  he  glowed  with  emotion,  and  &ncied  he 
could  win  them  by  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart:  just  as  it  is  sweet  for  a  lover  to  humble  himself  and 
assign  a  superiority  to  his  beloved,  so  he  assigned  to  the 
Romans  in  the  inscription  upon  the  trophies,  when  they 


tis 


Hm  phynoiaaim  ao  Amteaciaa. 
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related  to  the  battle  of  Heradea,  a  claim  to  the  victoiy 
"vrhich  they  themselves  could  not  make,  and  when  they  liad 
reference  to  the  whole  war,  it  did  not  grieve  him  even  to 
be  conquered  by  such  enemies. 

It  was  only  as  a  general  that  he  demanded  blind  obe- 
dience :  as  a  king  he  pardoned  even  unbecoming  liberty. 
His  ability  as  a  writer  may  .have  been  limited  to  the  style 
of  a  man  of  business:  but  he  who  had  such  inscriptions  of 
victory  engraven  under  his  name,  had  assuredly  a  heart  for 
poetry. 

Two  deeds  are  the  disgrace  of  his  life :  yet  it  may  be 
possible  to  regard  the  murder  of  his  fellow-king  as  an  act 
of  self-defense:  for  his  dissimulation  towards  Sparta  there 
is  no  excuse,  for  the  Spartans  entertained  no  hostile 
thoughts  against  him.  But  fate  was  already  drawing  him 
on  to  his  ruin;  there  are  scarcely  a  few  solitary  saints  who 
hare  remained  quite  pure  &om  the  influence  of  a  profligate 
age;  and  there  have  been  none  more  vicious  than  that 
Macedonian  one. 

The  forces  with  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  the  war 
were  by  no  means  insufficient.  He  himself,  after  pre- 
viously sending  3000  soldiers,  led  20,000  foot-soldiers, 
3000  horsemen,  2000  bowmen,  500  slingers,  and  20  ele- 
phants^^: among  these  were  Aetolian  and  lUyrian  auxi- 
liaries^'^ which  friendship  supplied  him  with,  and  Mace- 
donians^ lent  him  for  other  reasons:  among  the  rest, 
there  was  certidnly  a  greater  number  of  hired  mercenaries 
than  of  troops  levied  in  his  own  dominions.  Plutarch's 
statement  respecting  the  troops,  which  the  Tarentines 
and  the  Italian  nations  had  dedared  to  the  king  that 
they  could  muster,  namely  20,000  horse  and  350,000  foot, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  Hieronymus,  has  perhaps 
no  historical  truth  in  it  at  all;  the  number  of  the  in&ntry 

"•  Plntwch, Pyrrh.  p.  391.  t  "  Dion,fr.S9. 

**  The  fact  that  the  nnmhen  in  Jostiiiy  xtii.  2,  may  be  wrong  (lee  aboiTe 
note  772),  does  not  permit  ns  to  doaht  the  main  fact,  Uiat  "Ptokmy  Ceraiuras 
■ffnrded  8I10001IIS. 
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at  least  sounds  incredible:  or  if  it  is  not  taken  at  random, 
it  may  easily  be  that  here^  as  in  similar  statements  on  the 
Roman  side,  the  census-rolls  and  the  muster-rolls  are  con-* 
founded.  The  Etruscans  were  distant  allies,  who  were  at 
least  to  divide  the  strength  of  Rome,  and  of  these  it  may 
have  been  credible,  that  the  subject  towns  would  again 
revolt:  and  in  calculating  one*s  strength  for  such  an  imder- 
taking,  one  also  adds  those  whose  desertion  from  the  enemy 
appears  probable.  This  expectatioa  of  the  enemies  of  Rome 
was  the  more  justifiable  in  regard  to  many  places  on  which 
the  lesser  franchise  had  been  imposed,  and  to  injured  people 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans 
themselves  sought  to  secure  the  obedience  of  suspected 
places  by  garrisons  and  the  delivery  of  hostages.     Among 

the  towns  whose  hostages  were  taken  to  Rome,  was  Prae- 
neste,  whose  revolt  in  the  second  Samnite  war  had  un- 
doubtedly been  followed  by  a  heavy  vengeance,  the  wounds 
of  which  were  still  fresh  and  smarting:  and  the  keeping  of 
their  senators  in  the  aerarium  removed  the  brilliancy  of  a 
promise  of  their  native  oracles,  that  the  Praenestines  should 
one  day  occupy  the  Roman  aerarium.^^^ 

The  Campanian  legion  was  the  eighth  in  number^  and 
a  greater  number  had  not  been  raised  even  in  the  year 
451  (457):  but  in  it  the  troops  of  the  allies  and  the  pro- 
tected nations  were  not  contained.  The  Frentanians  dis- 
tinguisht  themselves  in  the  war,  and,  like  them,  the  Mar- 
sians  and  their  kindred  nations  were  unquestionably  under 
the  Roman  standards.  In  the  year  466  (472)  the  consul 
of  the  previous  year,  L.  Aemilius  Barbula,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Samnites,  while  P.  Laevinus  with  the  con- 
sular army  had  marcht  against  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum^: 
Goruncanius  with  the  second  consular  army  concluded  the 


"'  Zonaras,  vm.  3.  The  cayems  dng  into  the  Capitdine  hill  were,  like 
the  Lautumiae,  fit  ibr  keeping  prisoners,  as  veil  as  for  accnnmlations  of 
masses  of  copper. 

^  This  is  clear  from  L.  Barbula  triumphing  later  than  Tl  ConmcaniiUL 
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war  in  Etruria:  that  two  lesenre-legions  were  assembled 
near  Borne,  was  in  accordance  with  the  system  followed 
in  times  of  dangerous  wars;  there  were  thus  eight  legions 
altogether. 

It  was  not  the  number  of  the  hostile  hosts,  which  made 
this  war  formidable, — with  the  Gauls  &r  more  numerous 
armies  had  assembled  near  Sentinum, — it  was  Pjrrhus 
himself  and  his  tactic  The  Macedonian  and  the  Roman 
tactics  had  both  obtained  then  their  highest  perfection, 
and  were  as  yet  any  thing  but  antiquated:  both  met  to- 
gether here,  the  former  under  its  greatest  master^  the 
latter  at  least  only  once  under  a  general  of  undoubted  dis- 
tinction. This  is  the  place  for  describing  and  comparing 
the  two;  a  dissertation,  which  will  not  be  superfluous  for 
our  time  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  treatise  of  Poly- 
bius^  which  to  us,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  is  not  qiute 
clear  without  various  investigations,  and  which  also  is 
not  composed  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take. 
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THE  ROMAJT  AND  MACEDONIAN 

TACTICS. 


XHEBE  are  only  two  kinds  of  tactic,  between  whicli 
various  modifications  occur;  that  wHch  calculates  upon  the 
individual  warrior,  and  that  which  builds  upon  masses;  so 
that  in  the  fi>rmer  the  mass  with  its  dead  weight  does  not 
appear  at  all  and  is  taken  no  account  of)  and  in  the  ktter 
the  individual  vanishes  as  insignificant.  The  extremes  of 
these  two  kinds  are  represented  by  the  Homeric  heroes, 
and  by  those  swarms  of  Cimbrians  who  were  held  together 
by  chains.  The  remarks  however  which  will  be  made 
upon  this  subject,  refer  properly  to  the  infantry;  respect- 
ing the  cavalry,  for  which  many  things  are  different,  I 
shall  say  a  little  afterwards. 

The  tactic  of  barbarians  begins  with  masses :  many 
people  have  never  gone  beyond  them ;  others  have  re- 
turned to  them  again :  that  the  Bomans  had  no  other 
system  in  the  in&ncy  of  th^  military  art^  is  clear  from 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,  and  even  from  the  arms 
of  the  hoplites  of  Servius  TulHus.  This  system  was  en- 
tirely Greek,  and  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  there  was  un- 
questionably not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  Greek  tactics.  It  remained  among  the  Greeks  to  very 
late  times;  the  Romans  broke  up  their  arrangement  very 
early,  long  before  this  time,  and  changed  their  aims.  It  is 
said  that  they  borrowed  them  from  the  Italicans^^;  whether 

•*!  Sallost,  Catfl.  c.  51.    (See  abore,  p.  99). 
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this  be  so,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any  way;  but  so  much 
is  certain^  that  the  Italicans  were  at  this  time  armed  and 
drawn  up  like  the  Bomans.^** 

I  know  of  no  more  brilliant  proofr  of  confidence  in 
oneself  and  one's  countrymen  than  renoimcing  the  help 
and  protection  of  the  masses,  in  order  to  develop  living 
individuality  in  the  apparent  helplessness  of  isolation,  even 
against  masses  and  animal  power.  Of  this  scarcely  an  idea 
occuned  to  the  Greeks  when  Iphicrates  formed  his  pel- 
tasts,  a  species  of  troops  which  remained  without  being 
further  improved;  and  this  was  at  Athens:  the  Spartans 
never  thought  it  possible  to  free  themselves  firom  the  old 
routine,  which  experienced  the  misfortune  of  Leuctra  just 
as  much  as  the  gloiy  of  Thermopylae.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  once  begun  to  change  their  defensive  weapons, 
to  introduce  among  a  part  of  the  in&ntry  a  formidable 
missile  instead  of  a  spear,  to  raise  the  sword  to  an  import- 
ance never  thought  of  by  the  Greeks,  they  gave  to  that 
which  was  new  and  better  a  sphere  that  was  continually 
increasing.  The  names  of  the  hastates  and  prindpes  shew, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  former  were  still  armed 
with  spears,  while  the  latter  carried  already  a  different 
weapon, — the  pilum:  and  in  the  same  way  as  to  me  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  later  form  of  the  legion  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so 
I  have  just  as  little  doubt,  that  Pyrrhus  found  the  Soman 
army  already  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Han- 
nibal. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  appeared  in  Macedonia 
a  different  development  of  the  tactic  originally  common  to 
both  nations,  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  not  less 
suitable  for  their  objects  than  that  of  the  Bomans.  By 
lengthening  the  sarissae  and  increasing  the  niunbers,  Philip 
brought  the  tactic  of  masses  to  the  highest  perfection  it 
was  capable  of,  against  enemies  who  did  not  even  under- 

*"  Pdybiiu,  znu,  11, 9. 10. 
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stand  how  to  adopt  his  improvements,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  opposing  him  with  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  He 
needed  a  numerous  and  quickly  formed  army:  and  his 
tactic  was  of  that  kind,  that  the  recruit  who  came  in  with 
strong  limbs,  was  available  in  some  way,  if  there  was  need, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  under  the  standards;  he  had 
nothing  else  to  leain  but  to  march  and  perform  movements, 
in  which  his  comrades  trained  him  mechanically,  and  to 
use  the  sarissa,  which  was  learnt  in  the  same  way  without 
any  drilling:  the  sword,  or  the  Ulyrian  knife,  came  into 
use  only  in  the  confiision  of  a  close  combat.  For  the  rest, 
the  phalanx  was  not  without  numerous  corps  of  light 
infantry  of  different  kinds,  which  Philip  partly  formed  of 
moimtaineers:  and  in  however  great  obscurity  theb  pecu- 
liarity may  be  involved,  still  there  is  reason  for  suppodog 
that  they  were  essentially  peltasts,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  those  imarmed  hosts,  which  marcht  into  the  field  in  the 
wars  of  the  Greek  republics. 

A  scheme  of  this  phalangite  order  has  been  preserved 
by  the  so-called  Aelian  and  Arrian;  it  is  very  well  known 
and  is  a  valuable  account:  only  one  must  not  believe,  that 
the  niunerical  proportions  given  in  it  had  any  establisht 
necessity,  nor  that  the  phalanx  was  destined  to  form  in 
the  field  an  immense  unit.     Wherever  this  was  done^  it  waa 
an  exception;  in  the  wars  of  Alexander  especially  there 
are  regiments  of  only  a  few  thousand  men  drawn  up  with 
troops  armed  in  a  different  way  placed  between  them:  but 
the  compression,  by  which  the  phalanx  when  out  of  its 
place  became  just  as  useless,  as  it  was  irresistible  when 
in  it,  did  not  happen  in  most  cases  either,  unless  the  hnes 
of  this  species  of  troops  were  interrupted  by  some  other 
lines. 

Under  the  Antigonids,  when  Macedonia  carried  on 
wars  only  with  its  neighbours^  the  phalanx  fiur  firom  bdng 
the  kernel  of  the  army,  was  not  reckoned  higher  than  a 
militia;  and  when  Antigonus,  the  guardian,  and  the  last 
Philip  past  the  winter  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  fiice  of 
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the  enemy  with  their  guards,  the  meroenaries  and  the  light 
infimtiy,  the  phalanx  was  sent  home  and  disbanded, — 
undoubtedly  to  save  its  pay, — and  was  assembled  again  in 
the  8piing.«« 

The  rule  was  for  the  troops  to  be  drawn  up  sixteen 
men  deep,  of  which  the  hindmost  were  so  entirely  regarded 
as  nothing  but  a  dead  mass,  that,  if  the  enemy  attackt  the 
rear,  movements  were  necessaiy  in  order  to  bring  the  Ser- 
jeants to  the  &ont  line:  they  also  had  to  be  armed  with 
sarissae,  which  according  to  the  system  were  to  be  sixteen 
cubits  in  length,  and  in  fiict  were  at  least  fourteen,  so  that 
the  heads  of  five  spears  stretcht  forward  with  every  Ser- 
jeant. From  the  sixth  member  backwards  the  men  could 
take  part  in  the  fight  only  by  pressing  forwards  perti- 
naciously, and  their  sarissae  were  of  no  fiirther  use  than 
to  serve  as  a  protecting  roof  against  missiles  above  those 
who  were  before  them.**  Thus  in  this  military  system 
eveiy  thing  was  calculated  to  produce  a  mechanical  power 
which  could  not  be  overwhelmed,  and  to  secure  against 
all  danger  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised; — a  system, 
which  removes  war  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  heroic,  and 
must  make  the  nation  which  adopts  it  essentially  imwar^^ 
like.  Now  if  two  such  armies  engaged  upon  ground  suit- 
able to  their  tactic,  the  decision  depended,  if  not  upon  some 
accident,  upon  the  number  which  afforded  the  means  of 
constantly  increasing  the  depth  and  the  pressure.  Not 
long  after  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  generals  also  added 
artiUeiy  to  the  phalanx;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  soon 
given  up  and  to  have  been  no  longer  used  by  Pyrrhus:  the 
phalanx  was  too  awkward  to  defend  the  light  catapults, 
which  were  thus  used  against  the  light-armed  troops. 

In  the  legion,  the  depot-batallion  had  been  done  away 
with,  and  instead  of  die  different  kinds  of  light-armed 
troops  one  was  formed  of  those  who  hurled  missiles:  two 
oiheis  armed  with  pila  and  swords  were  destined  to  form 

•»  PolybhM,n.  64.  14.  »•  PolyWut,  xmt.  12.  IS. 
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ei Aer  «t  tlie  begnming  or  in  the  progreflB  of  the 
fight:''^  the  finnth  only  half  as  strong  as  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  was  anned  with  speais  as  a  leseiTe.^  In 
what  nmnerical  proportion  the  different  kinds  of  Kghter 
in&ntiy  stood  to  the  phalanx  in  the  army  of  Pyirhus,  can- 
not be  ascertained  from  the  statements,  which  only  mention 
bowmen  and  aUngeis,  and  speak  merely  of  hoplites  in  ad- 
dition to  them,  without  saying  any  thing  of  peltasts  and 
other  kinds  of  in£intry,  of  which  Polybins  always  mentions 
several  in  the  Macedonian  aimies.  In  a  complete  Soman 
l^on  there  were  only  2400  in  the  line,  1200  served  as 
tirailleurs,  and  GOO  were  kept  in  reserve.  The  Macedonian 
military  system  had  only  a  reserve,  when  a  part  of  the 
whole  force  was  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  was  seldom :  not 
as  a  necessary  preparation  under  all  circumstances.  The 
light  troops  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  the 
Boman  ones,  and  those  of  Pyrrhus  may  have  been  supe- 
riour  to  the  latter:  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  by  (ar 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  in&ntry  stood 
in  the  line:^  but  as  the  Boman  soldier^  in  order  to  keep 
his  movements  free,  occupied  twice  as  much  room  as  the 
Macedonian,  the  front  of  a  Roman  consular  army  drawn 
up  in  lines  must  after  all  have  considerably  outflankt  a  pha- 
lanx of  the  normal  number  of  the  above-mentioned  tactitians, 
supposing  equal  intervals  between  the  divisions.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  proportions  prevailing  in  all  ancient 
institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  while  the  Mace- 
donian array  was  sixteen  men  deep,  the  Boman  one  had 
originally  ten  members  in  centuries  of  thirty  men:  three 

***  In  oppodng  the  phalanz,  the  maniples  of  the  haatnteg  nndoabCed^ 
marcht  into  the  interyals,  which  they  otherwise  only  coyered  till  their 
time  had  come. 

**  Gnischard's  conjecture,  that  the  triarians  were  chieEjr  destined  to 
ward  off  the  cavaliy,  is  exceedingly  probable:  bat  they  might  be  employed 
no  less  nseftil^  in  affbrding  protection  to  the  hastates  and  prindpes  in 
rallying. 

^  The  peltasts  alsa 
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in  front  by  ten  in  depth.  Thifl  depth  also  ooeun  at  a  lateif 
time  as  the  usual  one,  although  not  as  the  only  rule,  as 
indeed  I  do  not  doubt,  that,  when  the  number  of  tribes 
again  increast  firom  twen^  upwards,  no  anxious  caie  was 
taken  to  bring  it  about  by  force.  In  the  war  i^inst 
Pyrrhus,  although  the  number  of  tribes  was  thirty-three 
at  that  time,  this  depth  undoubtedly  existed  as  a  rule. 

Now  the  only  mystery  is,  why  a  tactic,  which  does  not 
admit  the  effects  of  masses  at  all,  did  not  regard  such  a 
depth  as  a  useless  extravagance;  nay,  how  it  was  com* 
patibie  with  the  Roman  mode  of  fighting  a  battle,  which 
depended  upon  the  missile  and  the  sword.  Although  the 
second  line  in  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  quincunx  may  have 
been  able  to  take  its  aim  and  throw  the  pila  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  yet  it  was  only  possible  ibr  the  subsequent 
lines  in  case  those  in  (ront  Btoopt  down  upon  tiieir  knees: 
the  hindmost  could  not  make  u&e  of  these  weapons  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  tenth  line  stood  no  less  than  fifty-four  feet 
backwards  from  the  front.  But  the  sword  was  still  more 
than  the  pilum  the  re^  weapon,  and  this  coidd  not  be  used 
at  all  against  the  enemy  except  by  the  first  line:  those  who 
stood  behind  would  therefore  have  been  quite  useless,  until 
the  first  was  thrust  down;  and  the  latter  would  have  been 
obliged  to  bear  alone  the  exhaustion  of  a  single  combat.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  proposed  to  himself  the 
solution  of  this  mystery:  no  passage  of  the  writers  afibrds 
any  help:  and  whoever  has  endeavoured  to  represent  to 
himself  a  Boman  battie,  must  wonder  above  all  things,  if 
he  seeks  explanation  only  fix)m  what  is  written,  why  the 
decision  did  not  actually  follow  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  the 
pila  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  lines,  and  the  fight  with 
the  swords  had  begun.  It  is  quite  inconceivable,  why  the 
Romans^  who  arranged  everything  so  practically,  should 
not  have  come  to  our  battle-array  of  three  lines,  which 
would  have  afforded  them  such  great  advantages  by  out- 
flanking the  enemy.  But  as  it  is  a  fact  tirnt  the  troops 
were  not  drawn  up  with  a  narrow  front,  the  solution  must 
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lie  in  a  pecoliaritj  not  mentioned  by  the  wnten-;  and  this 
flhewB  itself  as  soon  as  one  undertakes  the  task  of  mating 
an  infimtry  equipt  and  drawn  up  in  this  waj,  available  in 
the  whole  measure  of  its  power;  and  its  agreement  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  divisions  of  the  Boman  in- 
fimtiy,  and  of  the  movements  of  its  parts,  lead  us  to 
conclude^  that  another  solution  must  probably  have  been 
overlookt. 

The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Serjeants  over  the  other 
soldiers,  upon  which  so  much  depended  in  the  Greek  tactic, 
did  not  exist  among  the  Romans  in  any  way:  every  soldier 
had  to  be  equally  well  trained  in  order  to  stand  in  the 
front,  and  it  was  only  the  front-line  that  was  of  import- 
ance.^^ When  therefore  the  first  line  had  hurled  its  pila, 
it  probably  stept  back  between  ihose  who  stood  behind  it, 
and  two  steps  forward  restored  the  front  nearly  to  its  first 
position;  a  movement,  which  on  accoimt  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  quincunx  could  be  executed  without  losing  a 
moment.  Thus  one  line  succeeded  the  other  in  the  fix>nt 
till  it  was  time  to  draw  the  swords;  nay,  when  it  was  found 
expedient,  the  lines  which  had  already  been  in  the  firont, 
might  repeat  this  change,  since  the  stores  of  pila  were 
surely  not  confined  to  the  two,  which  each  soldier  took 
with  him  into  battle. 

The  same  change  must  have  taken  place  in  fighting 
with  the  sword,  which,  when  the  same  tactic  was  adopted 
on  both  sides,  was  anjrthing  but  a  confiised  mel^;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  a  series  of  single  combats.  If  the  phalanx 
prest  onwardj  the  Roman  sword-fighters,  it  is  true^  oould 
not  change  their  places  before  the  points  of  the  lances;  but 
when  matters  came  so  far,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 
more  favourable  ground;  and  this  opportunity  of  taking  a 
position,  where  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  abandon  its 

"**  Poljbiiu  compares  the  power  of  the  phalaaz,  to  the  dmrp  edge, 
which  is  prest  into  a  thing  by  a  weight, — to  an  axe:  — the  efficiency 
of  the  Boman  battle-array  is,  according  to  the  same  oomparison,  to  be 
l«garded  like  the  power  of  a  raaor. 
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pursuit,  was  offisred,  wherever  the  ground  was  in  any  way 
broken.^^  In  this  lay  the  weakness  of  the  phalanx,  which 
Polybius  places  in  such  clear  light:  whether  it  marcht  on 
in  separate  spires,  with  open  intervals,  or  prest  together  in 
one  mass. 

That  Pyrrhus  did  not  deceive  himself  respecting  the 
two  military  systems,  is  indeed  very  certain:  he  admired 
that  of  the  Bomans,  when  he  first  saw  it.  After  the 
Italicans  had  joined  him,  he  drew  up  cohorts  and  phalangite 
spires  alternately '^,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  two;  tmless  his  principal  object  was  to 
distribute  the  foreiners  and  have  them  immediately  in  hiif 
power.  Even  if  he  had  decidedly  preferred  the  military 
system  of  the  Italicans,  he  was  &r  too  intelligent  to  force  it 
upon  his  Epirots,  and  to  turn  veteran  soldiers,  excellent  in 
their  way,  into  discouraged  and  awkward  recruits. 

As  the  Bomans  had  nothing  equal  to  oppose  to  the 
Cretan  bowmen,  so  also  they  were  far  inferior  in  cavalry. 
Pyrrhus  had  Thessalian  horsemen,  either  lent  him  by 
another  king,  or  rjiised  by  himself  as  master  of  the  country. 
The  Koman  cavalry  at  that  time  had  still  the  same  defects 
undoubtedly,  which  Polybius  describes  it  to  have  had  in 
its  earlier  condition ^^,  and  of  which  it  only  got  rid  through 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Greek  arms:  it  had  bad 
pikes  and  inefficient  shields:  and  even  had  there  been  no 
elephants^  it  would  not  have  be^i  able  to  protect  its  in£mtry 
against  the  enemy *s  cavalry. 

"*  That  the  change  of  the  lines  as  described  abore  was  by  no  means 
impracticable,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  to  wholn  I  stated  it,  bat  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  deafening  noise  of  gunpowder  it  cannot  hare  had 
even  any  difficulty  with  well-trained  troops,  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  of 
experience  in  these  matters. 

*  Polybina,  xvin.  11.  "  ti;  25.  8,  foil. 
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When  all  the  troope  and  transport-Tessels  were 
sembled^  which  had  come  from  Tarentum,  the  king  hastened 
to  embark,  although  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  was  not 
yet  over:  and  scaicdiy  had  the  fleet  set  sail,  when  a  storm 
broke  out  from  the  north,  which  cast  most  of  the  ships  upon 
the  wide  sea^  drove  many  upon  the  beach,  and  sunk  severaL 
Pyrrhus  himself  scarcely  escaped  alive  from  the  shipwreck, 
and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  an  insignificant  force.  Now 
the  king  allowed  the  Tarentines  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
until  the  ships  which  the  storm  had  spared,  were  collected 
near  Tarentum:  but  when  his  troops  were  assembled,  he 
laid  claim  to  dictiitorial  power^  without  which  the  objects  of 
the  Tarentines  could  be  no  more  attained,  than  he  himself 
could  exist  with  his  honour  and  his  army.  It  was  not  the 
Tarentines  alone  who  refused  to  engage  in  military  service, 
but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  towns  of  that  time  did 
the  same,  since  it  had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  bec<Mne 
the  calling  of  the  soldiery:  and  if,  which  rarely  happened,  a 
civic  militia  was  employed,  things  went  on  lamentably;  but 
in  the  phalanx  every  one  was  usefiil  who  had  strong  limbs;  if 
Pyrrhus  was  to  make  any  use  of  the  population  of  Tarentum 
for  the  infimtry,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  levied  and 
enrolled  among  his  foot-soldiers,  and  he  had  to  fill  up  im- 
mediately the  gaps  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
shipwreck.  This  was  something  unexpected:  a  rich  and 
firee  people  would  like  to  carry  on  war  by  paying  for  it; 
if  this  can  be  done  and  it  does  not  touch  their  territory, 
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the  excitement  does  not  appear  to  be  purcliast  more  dearly, 
than  another^  though  less  stirring,  spectacle.  When  the 
Epirot  officers  conducted  their  levies  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  bodily  ability,  the  unwarlike  youth  attempted  to 
flee  from  the  city:  but  the  king  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
guarded  by  his  own  troops.  The  rude  and  imbridled  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town,  and  especially 
of  the  body-guards,  who  could  not  be  restrained  at  that 
time  by  any  militaiy  discipline  even  in  a  friendly  country, 
caused  well  founded  indignation :  and  wherever  the  citizens 
met  together,  they  gave  way  to  complaints  and  murmurs. 
The  Lacedaemonian  colony  had  still  preserved  at  least  the 
name  of  the  syssitia.^^  These  meetings  and  all  festivities 
were  forbidden:  the  theatre  was  closed,  and  accordingly 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  suspended:  on  the  other  hand 
the  young  were  ordered  to  practise  warlike  exercises  in  the 
gymnasia,  instead  of  idle  gymnastic  sports.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  any  conspiracy  from  breaking  out,  while  he 
should  be  in  the  field,  he  found  various  pretexts  for  sending 
the  leading  men  to  Epirus;  open  force  he  did  not  employ. 

The  Bomans,  among  other  cares,  were  also  engaged  by 
the  difficulty,  as  to  the  means  of  performing  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  of  renunciation,  one  of  which  was  the  hurl- 
ing of  a  spear  upon  the  hostile  territory:  since  without 
their  observance  it  seemed  sinful  to  exercise  hostilities. 
The*  means^by  which  this  scruple  was  got  over,  is  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  worship  of  the  letter:  an  Epirot  deserter 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land,  which  for  the  sake 
of  the  ceremony  was  regarded  as  Epirus.^  Hereupon 
Laevinus^  led  the  army  into  Lucania,  in  order  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  allies;  and  as  the  king 

"**  Appian,  Sanm.  Ezc.  mu  p.  59. 

"  Senrins  on  JEn.  ix.  4S. 

**  That  he  is  called  Albiinu  in  the  nuuinacripts  of  Plutarch,  is,  I 
think,  hy  no  means  a  slip  of  the  pen;  the  mistake  may  hare  come  firom 
Hieronymiis. 
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had  not  yet  mazcht  into  the  field,  the  Bomans  conquered  a 
fortified  place;  a  detachment^  which  remained  behind  there 
and  ravaged  the  comitij^  prevented  the  Lucaniana  from 
uniting  with  Pyrrhus,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sanmites 
were  undoubtedly  detained  by  Barbula  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year.^^  Laevinus  too  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  send  the  eighth  legion  of  Campanians  under  Decius 
Jubellius  to  Bhegium^  which  was  then  the  only  one  of  the 
Italiete  towns  that,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  supported 
the  Bomans:  it  must  also  have  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  Bomans^  to  render  the  communication  between  the 
Siciliots  and  Pyrrhus  difficult. 

Pyrrhus  sought  to  avoid  a  battle  until  he  was  joined  by 
the  allies.  He  wrote  to  the  consul,  and  demanded  to  be 
accepted  as  arbitrator  respecting  the  complaints  of  Borne 
against  the  Tarentines,  declaring,  that  he  should  know  how 
to  compel  the  latter  to  satisfy  the  Bomans:  he  added,  that 
he  was  ready  to  wait  ten  days  for  an  answer.^  Laevinus 
replied,  that  the  king  himself  must  first  atone  for  having 
come  to  Italy:  but  that  words  were  superfluous,  as  fiither 
Mars  would  judge  between  them.  He  ordered  a  spy  that 
had  been  taken,  to  be  led  through  his  army  which  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  allowed  him  to  depart  in 
safety,  and  invited  Pyrrhus  to  come  himself  and  see. 

The  same  object  guided  the  movements  of  both  gene- 
rals. The  armies  met  on  the  Siris  between  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea:  hunger  would  have  compelled  the  Bomans  to 
break  up  firom  their  encampment,  if  the  battle  was  defer- 
red, and  hence  the  consul  endeavoured  to  force  it.  He 
encouraged  his  soldiers^  who  were  cast  down  by  the  fime 

***  For  tho  history  of  this  war  I  shall  quote  neither  Zonaras  nor  PlatardL, 
so  far  as  the  erents  aze  related  chronologically:  the  former  would  leave  vs 
reiy  little  to  be  wisht  for,  if  he  did  not  pass  over  the  names  of  places, 
which  may  haye  been  qnite  unknown  to  hiuL 

"^  Dionysius,  £xc.  zni.  15,  foU  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  tliat 
the  king  wrote  with  this  intention;  although  the  letter  which  we  les^i 
resembles  a  rhetorical  fabrication. 
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of  Pyrrhus  and  the  terrour  of  his  elephants.    The  liyer 
divided  the  two  armies;  the  Epixot  corps,  stationed  oppo* 
site    the   Roman  camp,  prevented  the  passage,  until   the 
Boman  caYdiiy,  which  had  dost  the  riyer  higher  up  unob* 
served,  attackt  its  rear,  and  gave  the  in&ntry  an  opportu- 
nity of  passing  over  to  the  hostile  bank.     Pyrrhus  himself 
now   led  his  cavalry  against  that  of  the  Bomans,  which 
stood    the  contest  gloriously  against  a  much    superiour 
force:  a  daring  Frentanian  captain ^^  threatened  ihe  king's 
life,  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  own:  but  as  the  cavalry 
did  not  succeed,  the  king  led  forward  the  phalanx.    If  the 
king  was  killed,  the  war  was  decided;  the  helmet  and  mili- 
tary cloak  of  the  Aeacid  became  &tal  to  Megacles,  one  of 
his   commanders;    the  Epirots  shared  the  mistake  of  the 
Bomans,  when  they  beheld  the  royal  spoils  in  ihe  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  if 
Pyrrhus  had  not  made  himself  known.      The  battle  was 
continued  indefatigably:  seven  times  did  both  parties  ad- 
vance and  retreat  alternately:  the  consul  hoped  to  break  in 
upon  their  rear  with  his  horse;  but  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
had  again  assembled,  and  the  elephants  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  away  from  the  fight,  opened  them  a  passage. 
Horse  and  man  fled  afirighted  at  the  sight  Scorn  the  fiiry  of 
these  monsters,  whom  they  had  never  beheld  and  supposed 
to  be  irresistible;  the  Thessalians  avenged  the  humiliation 
they  had  suffered  in  the  forenoon;  the  flight  of  the  cavalry 
carried  away  the  legions  also,  and  perhaps  no  one  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  the  fuiy  of  a  wounded  elephant 
turned  upon  its  own  men  and  checkt  the  pursuit.     The 
remains  of  the  Boman  army  fled  back  over  the  Siris,  the 
night  which  had  commenced  saved  them^,  the  conquerors 

**'  In  Plutarch  Oplacns,  in  Flonu  Olwidini,  in  DioDyBios    Oblacoa 
Vnlmmnn. 

"^  It  WM  also  a  maxim  with  Pyrriins^  nerer  to  pnrrae  a  defeated 
enemy  to  the  nttermost.  This  was  scarcely  the  trivial  pmdence,  of 
|ioi  driving  an  enemy  to  despair:  jnst  as  little  was  it  the  senseless 
▼iew,  which  regards  vrerj  action  of  a  campaign  as  a  sepaxate  military 
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took  the  camp  without  resistance:  no  battle  conld  be  lost 
more  dedsively.  When  Laevinus  had  collected  the  fbgi- 
tiyesy  he  led  them  to  an  Apulian  town:  Zonaras  does  not 
mention  its  name,  but  it  can  only  have  been  Veniiaa, 
whose  incomparable  advantages  for  offennye  and  defensive 
wars  in  these  districts  ware  quite  yerified  bere.  Without 
such  a  fortress,  with  a  fidthfiil  and  powerful  population,  the 
defeated  army  would  have  been  totally  annihilated:  now  it 
might  unite  itself  with  the  army  which  kept  Sanmium  in 
check:  there  was  now  indeed  nothing  to  prevent  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians  from  joining  the  conqueror. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  visited  the  field  of 
battle.  Although  his  life  had  past  in  war  upon  war,  yet, 
according  to  the  system  of  war&re  at  that  time,  he  had 
seen  very  few  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  the  day  of 
Ipsus  itself  had  perhaps  not  been  so  bloody:  he  admired 
the  Boman  ranks,  which  in  an  unequal  contest  vdth  the 
sarissae  had  &llen  even  where  they  had  retreated,  without 
turning  their  back: — '*  With  such  soldiers,"  he  exclaimed, 
'*  the  world  would  be  mine:  and  it  would  belong  to  the 
Bomans,  if  I  were  their  general."  In  his  aniiy  the  flower 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  &llen:  '*one  more  such 
victory,"  he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  **  and 
I  return  home  to  Epirus  alone."  He  proposed  to  the 
captive  Bomans  to  serve  under  him:  he  still  recollected 
too  much  of  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  customs  in  war, 
where  usuaUy,  as  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  greater  part 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  hired  mercenaries,  entered  the 


game,  which  is  sufficiently  grained  when  an  enemy  is  driven  from  his 
position:  it  was  rather  the  consequence  of  that  carelesBnesB,  which  is 
indifferent  about  dispersing  the  defeated  completely,  in  the  oonfidenoe 
of  conquering  always  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  battle.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  case  in  history,  that  generals  who  made  excellent  use 
of  the  day  after  the  rictory,  neglected  in  the  evening  to  complete  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy:  and  this  moreover  has  been  done  by  generals  iHio 
did  not  gain  the  victory  mieKpectedly»  and  who  nerertfaeleis  did  not 
keep  some  troops  fresh. 
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rankB  of  the  victor:  none  did  it^^:  Pyirhus  honored  them 
and  had  their  fetters  taken  from  them.  He  ordered  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans^  without  waiting  for  the  humi- 
liating proposals  of  the  conquered,  to  be  burnt  and  buried 
like  his  own:  hence,  while  the  statements  of  the  dead  in 
other  cases  can  hardly  ever  be  any  thing  else  ihan  arbi* 
trary  estimates,  unworthy  of  all  consideration,  Hieronymus 
who  had  before  him  the  king's  memoirs,  might  here  indeed 
know  the  numbers,  when  he  stated  the  loss  of  the  Bomans 
at  7000,  and  that  of  ihe  conquerors  at  less  than  4000. 
The  incomparably  greater  numbers  of  the  Boman  annalists^ 
on  the  other  hand,  deserve  no  more  credit,  than  similar 
ones  which  Livy  mentions,  not  only  &om  the  earliest  times, 
where,  whoever  gives  any  thing  rather  detailed,  appears  as 
a  &bler,  but  also  at  those  times,  where  a  contemporary  and 
careful  history  was  not  wanting,  and  which  invented  with 
equal  audacity  as  the  earlier  ones  he  had  copied  from  Va- 
lerius of  Antium  and  similar  writers^:  hence  even  the 
statement,  that  twenty-two  standards  were  lost,  and  that 
1210  footsoldiers  and  802  horsemen  were  taken  prisoners, 
however  unsuspicious  it  may  appear,  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  ccrUdn.  To  the  allies  he  gave  a  part  of  the 
spoils :  a  part  which  had  been  selected,  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Tarentum  with  the  inscription,  which 
was  offensive  to  the  Tarentines: 

The  men  nnconqaer'd  once, — O,  best  CHympian  Father  I 
Those  I  in  battle  conqner'd,  and  those  too  conqner'd  me.^* 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  were  extraordinary. 

**  Dion,  ft,  41.  p.  19.  I  do  not  donbt  it  respecting  the  citizens  who 
had  the  complete  franchise;  —  single  exceptions  connt  for  nothing,  aa 
there  were  always  deserters; — of  the  Caerites  and  allies  no  one  will 
doubt  it,  when  so  many  towns  rerolted.  Fyrrhos  too  probably  set  these 
free,  as  even  Hannibal  did,  who  did  not  care  like  Fyrrhns  about  winning 
the  heart. 

^  Oroshis,  IV.  1,  has  nnqnestionably  borrowed  them  from  lavy: 
Dionysins  from  the  same  old  annalist,  bnt  livy  past  oyer  the  estimate 
of  the  enemy's  loss. 

*^  Oroeiiia  has  preserved  this  ^igram  in  a  yery  old  Latin  translation. 
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The  Italicans  united  their  armies  with  that  of  the  Epirots, 
and  many  Koman  subjects  broke  their  oaths.  Among  them 
were  the  Apulians,  for  whom  Pyrrhus  negociated  as  for  his 
allies,  although  some  towns  may  have  remained  fitithfiiL 
The  Locrians  betrayed  the  Soman  garrison®^,  and  they 
probably  were  not  the  only  ones  who  allowed  themsdves 
to  be  led  away.  The  commander  of  the  Campanian  legion^ 
Decius  JubeUius,  charged  the  inhabitants  of  Bhegium  ¥dth 
equal  treachery;  and  in  this  crisis  ihere  could  not  be  want- 
ing persons,  whose  letters  or  messages  condemned  them; 
the  soldiers  believed  their  lives  to  be  in  danger,  and  their 
thirst  for  plunder  scarcely  required  the  excuse  of  avenging 
themselves  on  traitors:  Bhegium  suffered  the  fitte  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm:  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  diildren  made 
slaves.  The  offenders  soon  regarded  themselves  no  longer 
as  Romans,  and  uniting  with  their  Oscan  kinsmen,  the 
Mamertines,  who  had  taken  Messana  a  few  years  before 
in  the  same  way,  they  establisht  themselves  as  a  state, 


namelj,   in   two   Satamian   Tersea,    the  fonner  of  which   iD    six   feet 
seeniB  to  be  an  attempt  at  an  hexameter,  the  Utter  at   the   ihoiter 


Qui  antehae  (2L  antidhac)  inyicti  invere  Tiii,  iwter  opdme  Olympi, 
Ho8  ego  in  pngna  yici,  yictiuque  sum  ab  iadenu 

This  shews  that  JAyj  used  for  this  histoiy  l4tfin  souees  which  were 
older  than  EnniiiSy  for  after  his  time  no  one  would  hare  translated  a 
Greek  distich  otherwise  than  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  anthor  of 
the  q>igram  was  probably  Leonidas  of  Tarentom,  who  followed 
Pjrrrhus  firom  his  unfortunate  native  citf,  and  composed  the  inscrip> 
tions  upon  his  last  yictories.  —  Orosius  expressly  refers  it  to  the  batde 
of  Heradea;  otherwise  one  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  the  Epirot 
king  could  call  himself  here  partly  conquered,  however  much  he  may 
have  wisht  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  enemies  he  admired:  it  is 
inox>mparably  better  suited  to  the  battle  of  Asculum:  but  best  of  all 
to  the  time  which  he  spent  at  Tarentum  after  the  battle  in  the  Am* 
sinian  plain. 

.   *^  Justin,  xviu.  1. 
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despised  the  supremacy  of  Borne,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  unless  it  toucht  their  own  territory. 

Pjrrhus  did  not  like  long  protracted  wars,  and  to  anni- 
hilate Rome,  even  if  he  could  have  thought  it  practicable, 
could  not  have  been  his'  intention.  He  wisht  for  a  speedy 
and  brilliant  peace;  it  was  his  maxim  to  try  every  thing 
that  persuasion  could  do,  before  deciding  the  matter  by 
arms.^^  The  present  circumstances,  and  the  dark  appre- 
hension of  a  general  revolt  of  her  subjects,  no  less  than  the 
reverses  she  had  already  suffered,  might  bend  Komc's 
obstinacy;  and  the  captivating  persuasiveness  of  his  friend 
and  minister  Cineas  had  induced  more  towns  to  submit  to 
Pyrrhus,  than  his  arms  had  forced.  Cineas,  a  Thessalian, 
is  said  to  have  heard  Demosthenes;  and  with  an  active 
mind  the  early  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  man  has 
its  influence  upon  the  whole  life;  that  he  as  his  pupil  took 
him  for  his  model,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hasty  idea  of 
Plutarch's  since  forty-one  years  had  already  past  away 
since  the  death  of  the  orator:  and  the  means  which  his 
eloquence  could  make  use  of,  had  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  which  Demosthenes 
ii^ired  or  shamed  his  audience.  But  his  mind  and  senti- 
ments were  worthy  of  his  model:  although  a  Thessalian, 
and  living  in  a  degenerate  age,  he  served  of  his  own  accord 
a  prince  of  a  different  country,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  his  best  feelings  and  thoughts:  and  they  were  indeed 
welcome  to  the  heart  of  his  royal  friend.  Some  of  the 
most  generous  resolutions,  which  will  for  ever  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Pyrrhus,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Cineas; 
he  was  the  king's  good  genius,  whose  fortune  forsook  him 
at  the  time  when  Cineas  probably  died,  namely,  during  the 
expedition  to  Sicily;  from  that  time  history  speaks  no 
more  of  him,  but  of  unworthy  confidants  of  the  prince  who 
was  already  abandoned  to  his  evil  star:  his  &ir  days,  like 
his  happy  ones,  were  over. 

"*•  poljaenuB,  vi.  6.  3. 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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This  messenger  Pyrrhus  sent  to  Borne  with  proposab 
of  peace  ^  while  he  himself  collected  the  forces  of  the 
Italian  allies,  and  in  the  mean  time  did  not  press  the 
defeated  army  of  the  Romans. 

Gineas  neglected  no  means  for  winning  the  heart.  To 
be  known  personally  and  by  name,  was  demanded  by  the 
vanity  of  the  most  insignificant  citizen  of  every  one  "wrho 
claimed  his  favour:  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  Cineas 
saluted  all  the  senators  and  persons  of  distinction  by  their 
names.**  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
day  after  day  past,  before  he  communicated  to  the  senate  the 


***  The  mntaal  embassies  in  this  war  past  oyer  into  a  living  nar- 
rative at  an  early  time,  whence  thej  became  varionsly  embellisht,  and 
were  freely  workt  np.  Hence  a  part  of  onr  historical  testimonies  places 
the  embassy  of  Gineas  after  that  of  Fabridns:  ^namely,  Zonaras, 
and  also  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  ziii.,  and  Entropins,  both  of  whom 
together  mnst  be  regarded  as  Livy:—  while  Dionysius  (Exc  xnii.  7. 
and  20.  V  ^  S^mo*  dTc^n^^iiraTo  fot^tras  fip^yiyv),  Appian  (Samn. 
Exc.  X  p.  62.  folL)  and  Platarch  (Fyrrh.  p.  394.  folL)  adopt  the  oppo- 
site order  of  events.  It  is  tme  these  may  be  ti'aced  back  to  a  single 
authority:  Appian  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  only  have  abridged  Dio- 
nysios:  and  Platarch  likewise  had  him  before  his  eyes,  and  perhaps 
followed  him  alone,  although  he  knew  the  histoiy  of  Hieronynras* 
But  even  if  this  were  so,  the  presumption  of  gennine  historical  criti- 
cism is  in  favour  of  Dionysius  in  this  period:  he  consulted  and  exa- 
mined the  contemporaiy  Greek  historians  of  the  war,  Hiaonymna, 
Timaens,  Proxenus,  nay  the  memoirs  of  Pyrrhus  himself;  which  one 
can  scarcely  suppose  of  livy:  who,  though  we  cannot  know  the  fact, 
may  perhaps  have  even  pointed  out  the  deviation  of  a  part  of  the 
annalists,  as  in  Hannibal's  march  before  Bome,  where  the  instance  is 
dear  enough  how  little  pains  he  took  to  gain  a  decided  opinion. 
But  besides  the  more  authentic  testimony,  internal  probability  seems 
to  decide  for  this  succession  of  the  events:  the  terms  after  the  first 
campaign  had  failed,  and  Pyrrhus  had  taken  up  his  winter-quarten 
at  Tarentum,  and  after  Etruria  had  concluded  peace,  would  have  been 
ridiculous,  and  would  certainly  not  have  perplext  the  senate.  After 
the  first  battle  they  might  have  been  accepted,  and  to  try  negociatlons 
was  the  system  of  Pyrrhus. — Similar  contradictions  of  the  annalists  among 
one  another  are  seen  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  the  prisonen^  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  traitor. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N.  vu.  84. 
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•  « 

proposals  of  peace  which  he  brought  from  the  king,  it  can- 
not have  been  he  who  caused  the  delay,  even  if  it  had  de- 
pended upon  him  whether  he  should  have  an  audience  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  time :  a  speedj  decision  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  Pyrrhus,  in  order  to  appear  before  Rome,  before 
Etruiia  had  accepted  the  peace  °^:  to  the  Romans  every  day 
of  delay  was  precious,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  this 
peace,  and  of  completing  the  legions  of  Laeyinus  and  forming 
new  ones.  The  terms  of  peace  were  those  of  a  conqueror : 
that  peace  should  be  concluded  with  him  and  the  Tarentines 
that  the  independence  aad  freedom  of  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy 
should  be  conceded,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut- 
tians  and  Apulians  shoidd  receive  back  all  that  the  Romans 
had  taken  from  them.  Thus  the  Apulians  were  now  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Romans:  the  Salentines  are  not  spoken  of, 
because  the  Romans  had  conquered  nothing  from  them;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  they  recognised  at  this  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Tarentum.^7     The  embassador  declared^  that  as  soon 


*^  (nrt ^8cir,-»  &y  Ka2  iictirovt  (robs  Tvffnirohi)  wpotrKdfiou  Zonaraa 
(jiiL  4).  This  entirely  npeets  that  unworthy  story,  which  he  alone 
gives,  that  Cineas  hooght  orer  the  distingoiaht  Romans  by  presents:  a 
Btoiy,  which  the  caations  Dion  could  not  have  adopted,  if  he  had  not 
deferred  the  embassy  to  the  time  of  the  winter-quarters.  It  is  how- 
ever obviously  invented,  in  order  to  oppose  by  the  daring  assertion 
of  the  vexy  contrary  the  celebrated  tale,  how  the  same  embassador 
was  humbled]  by  the  refusal  to  accept  his  presents.  This  mode  of 
destroying  belief  in  definite  statements  of  virtuous  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  is  not  unirequent  even  in  contemporaiy  events,  may 
proceed  from  vice,  but  also  from  an  honest  hatred  against  that  which 
Appears  to  be  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  such  as  will  rise  in  an  abject 
age  even  in  a  heart  which  is  by  no  means  bad.  The  Parisian  philo- 
sophers under  Louis  XV.  judged  jof  the  narratives  of  past  timet,  as 
Dion  did  under  Elagabalus,  and  as  most  of  them  were  certainly  fiur 
from  being  bad  men,  we  should  not  be  so  decisive  either  in  condenming 
Dion. 

^  We  know  these  terms  only  from  Appian,  who  must  have  taken 
them  firom  Dionysins:  and  their  correctness  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  thinking  man.  In  substance  Eutropins  agrees  with  them*,  ui 
parttm  lialiae,  quam  jam  amUt  oecupaverat^  obimereL      The    senseless 

2x2. 
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as  peace  should  be  concluded  on  these  terms  the  prisoners 
would  be  set  free  without  ransom. 

Posterity  has  alwajrs  lookt  upon  these  events  with 
Boman  feelings:  and  no  one  is  likely  to  consider  it  con- 
ceivable, how  such  proposals  could  be  made  and  listened 
to.  Even  in  the  age  of  Augustus  almost  every  one  pro- 
bably thought  the  former  foolishly  presumptuous,  and  the 
latter  disgraceful:  and  if  Dionysius  and  Livy®"  unques- 
tionably put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Cineas,  which 
recalled  the  reader  from  declamatory  commonplaces  and 
imaginary  circumstances  to  the  trtle  state  of  things  at  that 
time,  the  attempt  at  a  similar  representation  will  be  super- 
fluous only  to  a  small  number  of  my  readers:  the  spirit  of 
what  had  to  be  said,  in  order  to  render  the  proposals 
acceptable,  cannot  escape  us :  and  this  is  sufficient,  even  if 


Btatement  in  the  Epitome  ziii,  that  Cineas  only  demanded  that  Fyirhns 
should  be  receiyed  at  Rome,  in  order  to  negociate  in  person,  cannot 
therefore  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  livy :  —  Plutarch's  account  (p.  394.  D.), 
that  the  king  required  only  a  treaty  of  friendship  for  himself  and 
the  Tarentines,  and  then  offered  auxiliaries  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  has  arisen  from  the  silly  haughtiness  of  some  Roman 
annalist.  Such  proposals  the  Romans,  unless  they  were  mad,  might 
have  rejected,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that,  if  the  oonqueror, 
made  such  pusillanimous  demands,  there  could  be  no  fear  of  losif^ 
any  [thing  by  him.  The  manner  in  which  ihe  modems  haTe  pieced 
together  the  history  of  Rome,  requires  in  general  no  notice:  but 
there  is  here  a  characteristic  example  in  Freinsheim,  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  all  isolated  statements  wight  be  put 
together:  he  takes  the  conditions  fit>m  Appian,  and. then  tacks  on  from 
Plutarch,  that,  if  these  were  accepted,  the  kmg  offered  his  aasistanee 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Who  were  they  then  that  did 
not  already  obey,  with  the  exception  of  the  Picentians  at  the  utmost, 
if  the  south  as  far  as  the  Liris  was  quite  separated? 

*^  That  Diodoms,  to  whose  more  meagre  narratiye  speeches  are 
forein,  gave  some  in  this  period,  is  clear  frt>m  the  gnomes  extracted 
from  book  zxi;  a  few  of  them  are  plainly  to  be  referred  to  Pyrrhos,  others 
seem  to  belong  to  the  debates  at  Rome  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
or  to  those  at  Tarentum:  the  arrangement  must  be  entirely  reverat,  if^ 
what  the  idea  itself  might  otherwise  render  probable,  some  of  them 
jbelonged  to  snch  a  speech  of  Gineas. 
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what  we  must  bring  forward,  may  have  been  past  over  by 
the  Greek  orator  as  clear  of  itself  at  the  time. 

"  Pyrrhus,"  Cineas  probably  said,  "  makes  war  upon  the 
Romans  without  being  their  enemy.  It  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Epirots,  to  encounter  danger,  not  only  for  their 
own  country,  but  also  for  their  friends  and  allies.®*^  As 
an  Aeacid,  he  has  indeed  felt  called  upon  to  try  his 
strength  against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^,  but  in 
his  veins  also  flows  Trojan  blood,  and  what  has  called  him 
to  Italy  is  the  prayer  of  the  distrest,  to  which  no  Greek 
can  shut  his  ear,  nor  enquire  whether  they  are  in  &ultl 
He  has  discharged  this  duty,  and  may  now  gratify  his  own 
desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and  ally,  after  previously 
satisfying  the  claims,  which  his  allies  justly  make  upon 
him.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  again  attack  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  advantage^  which  an  immediate  progress 
would  have  secured  him,  were  of  less  importance  to  him 
than  the  opportunity  of  proving,  in  what  spirit  he  was  car- 
rying on  war  against  you.**  For  himself  he  demands 
nothing:  he  will  quit  Italy  forthwith:  he  is  satisfied 
with  glory;  and,  if  you  wish  it,  with  the  friendship  of  the 
Komans.  The  victory  which  he  has  gained,  not  by  stra- 
tagem and  accident,  but  by  the  open  struggle  of  a  whole 
day,  shews  that  he  need  not  fear  further  battles.  But 
unless  you,  after  knowing  his  power,  fancy  that  you  can 
conquer  him  completely,  you  must  perceive  that  peace  is 
impossible,  unless  the  Tarentines  are  included  on  the  con- 
dition, that  all  which  has  past  shall  be  forgotten:  to  make 
any  concessions  on  this  point,  and  not  to  stipulate  for  the 
independence  of  all  the  Italietes  his  honour  will  not  permit 
him.  The  granting  of  this  independence  will  more  dis- 
please the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  against  whom  you 
have  protected  the  Italietes.  The  restoration  to  the  Ita- 
licans  of  every  thing  they  have  lost,  is  a  condition  of  which, 

**  Diodprna,  xxu.  exc.  1.  '^  Paasanias,  Attic  c.  12. 

*>  Appian,  Samnit,  x  p.  62.  c.  70.  foil, 
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the  king  would  willingly  soften  the  harshness  for  you,  but 
he  was  invited  under  the  promise  of  effecting  this,  if  vic- 
tory should  £ivour  him;  and  he  cannot  depart  from  it, 
without  forfeiting  the  honour  of  his  word,  nay  without 
confirming  the  suspicion^  which  his  desire  to  be  the  Mend 
of  the  Romans  already  excites,  namely,  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  break  and  weaken  the  Italicans  and  then  rule  over 
them  as  his  subjects ;  perhaps  even  to  abandon  them  again 
to  you  as  the  price  of  your  co-operation  in  his  wars  beyond 
the  sea.  In  unfortunate  times  it  is  the  greatest  mark  of 
wisdom,  to  choose  an  unavoidable  evil  quickly  and  reso- 
lutely, if  struggling  against  fate  cannot  avert  it,  but 
compels  us  at  last^  when  our  strength  is  exhausted,  to 
accept  a  much  worser.  The  terms,  which  Pyrrhus  now 
proposes,  and  which  seem  imacceptable  to  some,  he  will, 
though  with  the  same  desire  of  becoming  the  friend  of 
Rome,  not  be  able  to  offer  you  in  a  few  days.  All  peoples 
and  towns,  which  have  shewn  either  now  or  before,  how 
indignantly  they  endure  the  mimicipal  rights  that  liave 
been  forced  upon  them,  and  whose  hostages  are  retained, 
Praenestines  and  Hernicans,  Aequians  and  Sabines,  nay 
Capua  herself,  will  greet  him  as  their  deliverer;  and 
whatsoever  places  he  may  receive  into  his  alliance,  com- 
pelled by  your  obstinacy,  will  then  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  from  him,  which  now  &lls  heavily  upon 
you  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  allies.  Before  the 
month  is  over,  the  king  may  be  encampt  with  his  whole 
force  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  outside  the  oralis 
every  thing  may  be  lost  to  you,  with  the  exception  of 
some  colonies,  the  fall  of  which  may  be  deferred  without 
fear.  Etruria^  which  has  repeatedly  called  in  the  most 
formidable  barbarians,  will  not  let  such  a  moment  dip 
for  rising  again  without  opening  its  coimtry  to  the  bar- 
barians. Be  not  deceived :  the  hostages  you  have  obtained 
can  no  longer  secure  the  obedience  of  your  subjects. 
Pyrrhus  has  shewn  in  the    treatment  of  his    prisoners. 
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how  he  honours  you:  but  these  prisoners  will  answer 
for  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  every  place, 
that  may  join  his  alliance.  Eight  himdred  knights  are 
in  his  power:  a  smaller  number  who  remained  as  host- 
ages after  the  defeat  of  Caudium,  had  almost  compelled 
you  to  ratify  tbe  peace.  Between  Bomans  and  Epirots 
there  is  neither  usage  nor  treaty,  by  which  the  king  is 
bound  to  a  ransom.  He  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  them 
as  he  pleases;  that  they  are  not  slaves,  whose  lives  might 
be  taken  away  at  any  moment  under  torture,  they  owe 
to  his  generosity,  to  his  belief  in  a  peace  honorable  to 
the  Romans  from  the  very  circumstances  that  he  so  seeks 
it-  If  he  had  not  such  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
if  he  had  with  an  equal  one  so  many  hostages,  he  might 
expect  a  peace  such  as  he  would  dictate:  if  he  had  not 
these  prisoners,  yet  his  victory  and  his  forces  would  lead 
him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  although  some  places  trembling 
for  their  hostages,  might  not  venture  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  Any  other  enemy  but  Pyrrhus  would  conclude 
peace,  only  on  condition  that  such  security  were  given 
him :  Pyrrhus,  like  their  relatives,  will  hail  the  day,  when 
he  can  restore  them  to  their  friends,  without  receiving  any 
ransom  for  the  freedom  of  such  worthy  warriors." 

Kow  after  Cineas  had  left  the  curia,  and  the  senate 
began  discussing  his  proposals,  days  past  by  in  constant 
meetings  without  their  coming  to  a  decision :  few  had  any 
other  expectations  for  the  future  than  those  he  had  ex- 
prest,  but  they  had  not  the  resolution,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  utter  ruin,  to  descend  of  their  own  accord 
from  the  highth,  upon  which  alone  every  one  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  existence  of  his  country 
stood.  But  such  barriers  fall^  as  soon  as  persons  come 
to  ask,  whether  such  impossibilities  are  also  rational: 
and  matters  had  come  to  such  a  point,  that  the  fortune 
of  Pyrrhus  would  have  conferred  upon  him  the  most  un- 
heard of  favours,  had  not  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  blind 
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and  lame  and  kept  away  from  the  senate^  heard'  of 
the  resolution  the  republic  was  going  to  take.  He  had 
himself  carried  across  the  forum  in  a  litter;  and  when 
he  had  been  carried  up  the  steps  of  the  senate-house, 
his  sons  and  sons-in-laW  received  him,  and  led  by  them 
and  held  upright,  he  reacht  his  long  vacant  seat,  fix>m 
which  he  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect^: 

^'  I  first  pray  to  Jupiter,  the  Best  and  the  Greatest,  and 
to  the  other  gods,  wider  whose  protection  are  this  city  and 
the  Boman  people,  the  Quirites,  that  they  will  allow  my 
words  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  state.^  Many  things 
have  often  increast  the  sorrow  I  feel  on  account  of  my 
blindness,  and  the  more  years  elapse,  the  less  does  recol- 
lection make  amends  for  it;  a  generation  is  growing  up 
in  my  own  house,  as  it  is  among  my  fellow-citizens,  whose 
features  I  have  never  seen;  and  of  those  who  are  dearest 
to  me  I  only  know,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  same  as  I 
remember  them.  The  city  is  becoming  embellisht  with 
splendid  buildings  and  statues:  I  know  them  not:  and 
when  triumphs  went  up  to  the  capitol,  it  was  denied  me 
to  enjoy  in   full  measure  the  best  pleasure   of  old  age; 

***  One  mif:ht  be  inclined  to  sappose  with  Ulpian  1.  i.  de  pothikmdo, 
that  he  had  been  excluded  on  account  of  his  blindness:  that  matilatiou 
excluded  from  magistracies,  is  indeed  certain;  bat  this  regolatioii  has 
probablj  only  reference  to  sacrifices  and  could  not  apply  to  senators: 
the  blind  man,  who  did  not  ue  his  advenaiy  m  a  etmrt  of  justice^  could  oer- 
tainlj  not  use  the  formula;  and  this  was  probably  the  only  reason,  why  be 
could  not  postulate. 

**  The  speech  of  Appius  was  preserved ;  one  can  easily  conoeite  that 
Cicero  left  it  to  peasons  curious  in  such  matters  (Bpit.  16.  (61.)  ): 
it  may  indeed  have  home  the  same  relation  to  his  own  speeches,  as  a 
sepulchral  inscription  of  the  Scipios  to  an  epigram  of  Catullua:  and 
there  is  all  the  less  reason  why  an  attempt  to  restore  its  meaning  should 
seem  too  bold  an  undertaking.  The  form  in  which  Dionysiua  represented 
it,  may  be  perceived  from  Appian  and  Plutarch,  whose  common  model 
is  unequivocal:  but  very  tittle  of  it  appeara  to  be  derived  fronv  an  old 
Latin  original. 

Such  a  prayer  formed  the  beginning  of  every  old  Roman  speech  dovn 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi:  Servius  on  Aen,  xi.  801. 
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namely,  to  behold  in  full  measure,  with  what  greater 
magnificence  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  our  vigour, 
possessing  as  we  did  inferiour  power,  our  country  appears 
on  the  higher  summit  to  which  we  haye  raised  it^^  But 
now  I  thank  the  gods,  that  they  have  allowed  the  light  of 
these  eyes  to  become  extinct,  that  they  have  not  seen  in 
the  forum  and  within  these  walls  the  embassador  of  a 
king  who  has  conquered  us;  that  they  have  not  seen, 
how  you  exchange  salutations  and  shake  hands  with  your 
future  friend  and  ally;  nor  will  soon  be  obliged  to  see 
your  new  friends,  the  Greek  king  a^d  tiie  Tarentines, 
when  together  with  you  they  present  on  the  Capitol  thank- 
ofierings  and  donations  on  accoimt  of  their  victory  over 
you.  Would  that  I  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind,^  so 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  hear,  how  so  many  among 
you  strive  to  defend  as  true  the  crafty  assertions  of  the 
enemy's  embassador,  and  are  ^UPged  against  those  as 
noxious  advisers,  who  only  think  and  vote  as  our  &thers 
have  taught  us,  and  as,  no  long  time  ago,  the  most 
cowardly  would  have  blusht  not  to  express  himself! 
How  is  it  that  your  souls  have  bent  thus,  which  for- 
merly stood  upright  in  every  storm  ?*7  You  are  speak- 
ing of  peace;  but  is  there  no  one  among  you,  who  ho- 
nestly deceives  himself,  that  it  is  submission!  This  is 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies,  which  were  repeated 
as  often  as  one  right  afler  another  was  taken  away  from 
us  patricians,  that  the  firee  election  from  among  the  flower 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  equal  citizens  would  place  the 
most  trustworthy  at  the  head  of  the  government.     Such 

*^  He  who  does  not  feel  equal  joy,  when  he  nee  in  his  old  age  his 
own  science  hastening  onward  with  increast  rapiditj,  either  cannot 
say  to  himself,  that  he  has  accelerated  its  progress, — or  he  has  outUved 
himself. 

**  Plutarch  and  Appian. 

"  Qno  Tohis  mantes,  recte  qnae  stare  solebant 
Antehac,  dementes  sese  flexere? 

Ennins,  from  this  same  speech. 
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pusillanimity  was  unlieard-of,  when  the  curule  throne  was 
occupied  bj  our  houses  alone.  When  we  were  at  libertj 
to  detennine,  whether  we  should  defer  our  Tengeance 
against  the  Tarentines,  until  we  could  take  it  to  our 
satis&ction  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  thdr  crime; 
when  the  thoughtless  Greeks  alone  could  have  decdved 
themselves  about  our  forbearance,  but  still  in  the  belief, 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  might  die 
away,  provided  thej  did  not  march  into  the  field  against 
us,  nor  give  any  substantial  support  to  the  Sabellians, 
and  much  less  invite  the  Epirot  king  to  Italy; — ^then 
we  and  the  people  felt,  that  no  Roman  could  breathe 
freely,  until  Tarentum  had  made  atonement.  And  should 
we  become  reconciled  with  them,  shoidd  they  scomfullj 
repeat  our  former  threats,  could  we  then  see  the  light 
of  day? 

"  The  honour  of  Pyrrhus  requires  him  to  deliver  the 
Greek  towns:  consequently  NeapoUs  also  is  to  relinquish 
its  alliance  with  us,  and  join  the  constant  fiiends  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Samnites,  and  indeed  free  as  equals  join 
equals:  and  the  Thurians,  who  to  be  sure  are  also 
Greeks,  whom  we  protected  against  the  Lucanians,  and 
who  are  now  exiles  from  their  homes,  which  have  been 
plundered  and  laid  waste,  these  are  not  to  be  restored ! 

"  How  far  the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  will  extend  their 
claims  to  territories,  which  we  and  our  fathers  took  from 
them,  will  only  be  determined  by  their  equity  and  their 
feeling  for  fidlen  greatness.  Luceria  and  Yenusia  you 
will  be  obliged  to  surrender  to  them,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  Sora  and  Fregellae  also,  the  possession  of  which 
your  fathers  riskt  fifty  years  ago,  well  satisfied,  even  if 
a  war  should  break  out  in  consequence;  for  they  knew 
well,  that  the  condition  of  Italy  could  not  remain  as  it 
was,  and  also  that  it  could  not  be  changed  without  a  long 
and  most  severe  struggle.  Of  your  colonists  who  have 
lived  in  such  town&  for  any  time,  the  more  fortunate  will 
cultivate  the  fields  of  the  new  or  restored  proprietors  as 
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subjects  of  jour  enemies,  the  rest  will  return  home  to  us  as 
beggars:  exiled  and  helpless  beggars  will  all  the  citizens  be, 
who  cultivate  or  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  domain  land, 
which  has  been  taken  &om  those  Italicans. 

''  These  facts,  I  suppose,  no  one  conceals  from  himself, 
and  there  are  few  among  us,  whose  property  will  not  be 
curtailed  by  these  concessions:  but  your  simplicity  is  so 
great,  that  you  not  only  fancy,  that  what  you  are  to  give 
up  cannot  possibly  be  saved,  but  also  believe  in  the  de* 
liision,  that  you  are  saving  the  rest  which  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  universal  ruin.  Ask  Cineas  himself, 
who,  as  a  Greek,  is  Said  to  be  an  honorable  man,  whether 
he  believes,  that  the  Samnites,  afler  waiting  for  revenge 
for  forty-five  years,  will  think  themselves  compensated 
by  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  territories  ?  Whether  the 
desire  of  indemnifying  themselves  for  so  many  places  as 
have  been  burnt  down,  for  so  many  deserts  as  our  wars 
have  led  in  their  country,  will  not  immediately  arise  in 
them  ?  Whether  they  will  not  then  offer  their  assist- 
ance to  every  discontented  people,  which  may  cast  off 
our  dominion  that  has  become  contemptible? — He  will 
probably  answer  you,  that  his  king  as  mediator  will  not 
permit  it.  Alas  the  degradation  of  hearing  such  words, 
which  no  one  in  my  days  would  have  thought  possible  I 
But  you  who  think  that  you  may  easily  govern  subjects, 
supported  by  the  friendship  of  the  prince  beyond  the  sea, 
like  an  Etruscan  town  under  your  protection,  do  not 
reckon  too  much  upon  it:  the  restless  man  will  be  called 
by  his  fortune  further  and  further,  and  his  mediation  will 
be  disregarded  by  those  who  well  know  that  he  will  not 
for  our  sakes  come  over  to  Italy  a  second  time.  Why 
should  he  weary  and  exhaust  himself  in  order  to  preserve 
you  ?  If  Eome  falb,  the  bulwark  is  gone  which  drives 
the  wandering  swarms  of  Gauls  towards  the  East ;  and 
Pyrrhus  in  common  with  all  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks 
wishes  for  nothing  more  anxiously,  than  that  they  should 
pour  themselves  over  Italy. 
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<*  By  aucli  a  peace  we  give  up  in  one  day  the  can- 
quests  of  forty-five  years,  without  even  returning  to  the 
condition  in  which  we  were  before  that  time.  For  then 
the  Hernicans  were  our  firm  allies;  with  the  Aequians  and 
Sabines  we  lived  in  a  peace  that  had  lasted  for  many 
years;  deprived  of  their  territory,  with  the  recollections  of 
the  sufferings  of  war  still  &eah,  degradied  to  the  conditioa 
of  subjects,  they  bear  theii:  yoke  with  undissembled  indig- 
nation; and  all  the  arms,  which  were  formerly  on  our  side, 
or  at  all  events  not  opposed  to  us,  will  be  turned  against 
us,  as  soon  as  the  Italicsins  have  risen  upon  our  ruin.  How 
long  can  Capua,  even  if  it  then  dreads  Sanmium  more, 
continue  to  trust  in  our  &llen  star?  How  many  towns 
besides  will  not  lise  up  against  us? 

"  If  you  now  persevere  in  your  resistance,  all  those  will 
stand  by  you,  to  whom  your  soverainty  is  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  Samnites  or  of  Pyrrhus  himself:  the  Latins 
of  the  colonies,  the  Sabellians  who  are  in  a  voluntary  alli- 
ance with  you:  —  others,  who  will  remain  submissive  to 
you,  so  long  as  they  see  in  you  the  consciousness  of  your 
supremacy: — ^lastly  the  Carthaginians  are  ready  to  lend  you 
help,  that  the  forein  power  in  Italy  may  be  broken  before 
it  attempts  to  reach  Sicily.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  sur- 
rendered yourselves,  they  will  make  their  own  terms:  to 
foreiners  your  safety  is  indifferent. 

"  We  went  with  thoughtless  rashness  to  oppose  an 
enemy,  against  whose  tactics  and  monsters  our  forces  were 
not  prepared  to  stand.  Even  if  this  new  enemy  had  not 
been  commanded  by  a  great  general,  our  forces  might  have 
been  conquered,  just  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls 
the  first  time,  whom  we  have  beaten  so  often  since.  To 
perceive  what  is  useful,  to  recognise  what  is  better  in 
foreiners  and  to  adopt  it  ourselves,  is  the  advantage  of  our 
nation  above  all  others:  if  it  were  not  better  to  preserve 
our  perfection,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  that  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  no  want  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms :  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  use  in  the  field  of  the  suspected  as  well 
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as  the  &itli(iil  subjects.  Only  prolong  the  war^  it  will 
exhaust  the  enemy,  not  us.  Pyrrhus  however  must  be  in 
haste  to  conclude  the  war:  the  boy  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind to  govern  his  own  kingdom,  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
it,  unless  the  Gauls  who  have  already  reacht  its  frontier, 
prefer  to  take  possession  of  richer  countries.  Moreover  he 
does  not  rule  over  slaves,  and  the  Molossians  who  expelled 
his  fiither,  because  he  shed  their  blood,  will  not  send  him 
their  sons  across  the  sea^  when  a  countless  host  of  savage 
enemies  threatens  their  coimtry  which  is  already  depo- 
pulated. 

"  Pyrrhus  has  threatened  you  with  the  fete  of  the  pri- 
soners :  I  am  of  opinion,  that  prisoners,  in  case  their  ran- 
som is  not  settled,  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  dead:  the 
Senonians  committed  outrages  on  our  prisoners  and  em- 
bassadors, and  you  have  annihilated  them.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  Pyrrhus,  when  he  sees  that  the  war  cannot 
be  terminated  by  one  short  campaign,  will  fear  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  them.  Let  it  be  well  known,  that  the  Italican 
and  Tarentine  prisoners  shall  answer  for  them;  a  superiour 
ally  provokes  his  confederates  even  without  his  own  fault; 
and  his  army  which  is  dying  away,  can  only  be  renewed  by 
Italicans  and  Italian  Grreeks :  what  would  his  forces  be,  if 
he  made  them  revolt  againist  himself,  by  sacrificing  their 
feUow-cttizens  to  your  vengeance? 

"  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune®*:  you 
stand  at  the  point,  where  the  road  divides, — to  destruction^ 
or  to  all  those  hopes  which  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  alone 
removed  from  us.  I  trust,  that  it  is  only  we  ourselves  who 
can  destroy  ourselves;  prophesy,  it  is  true,  I  cannot;  but 
this  I  tell  you  once  mdre,  that  what  you  were  about  to  deter- 
mine upon,  is  ruin.  My  advice  is,  to  reply  to  Cineas,  that 
we  too  shall  willingly  accept  the  friendship  of  his  king,  if 
he  returns  across  the  Upper  sea,  and  will  sue  for  it,  with- 

*■*  Quod  in  canrnnibas  A])pfai8  ah,   fiUmim   etse  <  qoemqne  -  fortanae. 
Ep.  I.  ad  Caea.  de  ord.  rep.  c  i. 
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oat  mterfering  in  the  affidis  of  Italy:  but  that  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  Italy,  we  will  listen  to  none  of  his  messages. 
Order  the  seductive  embassador  to  quit  our  city  before  the 
next  sun  rises.  What  we  have  prepared  hitherto,  let  us 
continue,  and  if  possible,  let  us  make  still  more  vigorous 
preparations.  To  the  Etruscans  we  ought  indeed  to  grant 
voluntarily  that  which  may  give  them  the  appearance  of 
an  equal  alliance,  and  secure  peace  for  ever  between  them 
and  us.  They  are  forein  to  the  Italicans,  hostile  to  the 
Greeks,  and  related  to  us  by  their  religion  and  ancient  ties. 
Let  your  subjects  feel,  that  you  are  kind  to  the  obedient, 
implacable  to  the  rebellious.^' 

The  severe  lecture  of  the  old  man,  who  had,  as  it  were, 
returned  fix>m  the  lower  world,  decided  the  question,  and 
Cineas  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city.^*^  He  assuredly  went 
away  in  dismay.  What  he  had  seen  at  Bome,  had  filled 
him  with  astonishment:  the  city,  he  said^  was  a  temple, 
and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  In  splendour,  it  is 
true,  Rome  was  &r  inferiour  to  Athens^  such  as  Cineas  had 
probably  seen  it  before  the  war  of  Lachares:  nowhere  did 
any  marble  shine:  but  the  aqueducts,  the  quays,  the  walls, 
the  highroads  were  equal  to  the  greatest  works  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles:  the  temples  and  arcades  were  adorned 
by  magnificent  works  of  bronze  in  the  Tuscan  style  in  great 
abundance,  and  still  more  by  countless  trophies:  thus  the 
city  seemed  solemn  like  a  temple.  An  Athenian  popular 
assembly  in  its  best  days  might  charm  and  elevate  the 
mind;  but  it  much  oftener  caused  grief:  no  Greek  senate 
could  inspire  respect;  and  since  in  public  affairs  externals 
are  not  without  influence  even  upon  the  gravest  man,  the 
senators,  whose  dignity  entitled  them  to  the  purple,  ap- 
peared like  kings  for  this  very  reason. 

While  Cineas  was  still  at  Bome,  two  legions  were  formed 
for  the  army  of  Laevinus,  which  were  not  levied  as  usual. 


**'  According  to  Dionysiufli  the  commonalty  rejected  the  peace:  %m  i 
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but  consisted  of  volunteers.**>  The  herald  called  upon  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  would  be  ready  to  give  up 
to  their  country  their  bodies  and  their  lives^^,  and  the 
crowds  that  were  eager  to  give  in  their  names,  were  as 
great  as  if  there  had  been  donatives  to  receive.  Thus  the 
people  still  acted  confidently  with  their  wonted  feelings, 
without  scrutinising  matters,  unlike  their  nobles.  But  the 
city  itself  was  also  prepared  for  defense.  It  is  probable 
that  Rufinus  conducted  these  preparations  as  dictator;  it 
is  known  that  this  dignity  also  belonged  to  his  honours; 
never  had  there  been  a  more  pressing  occasion  for  appoint- 
ing a  dictator,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  remain- 
ing at  Bome,  or  the  consuls'  retaining  their  command  in 
the  field. 

Laevinus  had  come  to  Capua  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  consequently  through  Samnium,  which  woidd  be 
inconceivable,  unless  an  army, — that  of  Barbtda,  the  con- 
sul of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  trace  in  the 
triumphal  Fasti  mentioned  above, — still  maintained  itself 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  coimtry.  In  Campania  he  united 
his  forces  with  the  two  new  legions,  and  frustrated  the 
attempt  of  the  king  upon  Capua,  who  had  prest'  forward 
thither,  joined  by  all  his  Italian  allies.  An  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  Neapolis  equally  fidled.  But  the  Cam* 
panian  plain,  the  Falemian  district,  which  was  inhabited 
by  so  many  Boman  country  people,  was  laid  waste  without 
resistance:  Laevinus,  avoiding  all  engagements  with  the 
enemy  who  was  far  superiour  in  numbers,  followed  the 
army  heavily  laden  with  booty,  and  delayed  its  advance  by 
petty  skirmishes.  Of  the  separate  occurrences  during  this 
interesting  period  no  recollection  is  preserved :  what  towns 
beyond  the  Liris  opened  their  gates  to  Pyrrhus,  is  unknown 
to  us. 


"*  There  were  conBequentlj  ten  now:   the  eightli  was  already  station- 
ed at  Bhegium* 

^  lairro^s  hMhfOh  Appian,  Sanm.  x.  p»<5w 
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Two  roads  led  firom  Campania  to  Borne:  the  Appian, 
which  was  not  yet  conducted  through  the  marshes,  but 
past  through  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  could 
easilj  be  defended  at  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  near 
Formiae,  Fundi,  Lautulae  or  Terracina,  and  from  one  po- 
sition to  the  other;  those  towns  near  the  hills  were 
honored  municlpia,  old  colonies  of  approved  fidelity;  Ye- 
litrae  and  Aricia  moreover  were  very  strong  fortresses,  and 
near  the  former  there  was  an  extremely  strong  position. 
Here  an  obstinate  resistance  awaited  Pyrrhus  at  every  step, 
and  one  which  would  delay  him,  while  he  was  hastening 
onward  in  order  to  bring  over  the  Etruscans.  He  chose 
the  Latia  road,  took  Fregellae  by  assault^,  and  followed 
his  road  through  the  country  of  the  Hemicans.  If  scnne- 
what  fuller  narratives  were  preserved,  we  should  read  how 
here,  where  the  recollection  still  burnt  quite  finesh,  of  the 
manner  in  which  only  twenty.fivc  years  before  ancient  pri- 
vileges had  been  destroyed  by  force,  a  part  of  the  territoiy 
confiscated,  and  corporations  of  citizens  torn  asunder  and 
reduced  to  a  bumble  condition, — all  did  homage  to  him 
as  their  deliverer;  that  it  happened  thus,  does  not  require 
to  be  proved  by  testimony.  He  entej*ed  Anagnia^;  the 
smaller  towns  with  Cydopian  walls,  which  lie  b^ween  that 
place  and  Fregellae,  the  Komans  probably  did  not  succeed 
in  retaining  by  means  of  garrisons  and  hostages.  From 
Anagnia  he  turned  to  the  right  towards  Praeneste,  which 
had  revolted  from  Rome  in  the  second  Samnite  war^,  and 
whose  leading  senators^  that  had  been  guilty  or  suspected 
of  the  same  crime,  had  just  been  put  to  deatli.  The  acro- 
polis of  Praeneste,  which  was  considered  impregnable,  also 
fell  into  his  hands.^ 


••»  Floral,  1. 18. 

•*  ^^fli  ^f  ft6K»»  *AMayida9,  Appian,  Samn.  x,  p.  65. 

**  See  above,  p.  SdO. 

**  The  expression  of  floras  (i.   18):  prope  eaptam  wbem  a'  Prtw 
nutina  caret  protpexii^  can*  «Ten  in  snch  a  writer   only  be  nndecsUiod 
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His  outposts  advanced  still  five  miles  further  on  the 
road  towards  Borne.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  and  the  army  of 
the  consul  Coruncanius  had  entered  Borne,  while  Laevinus 
making  amends  hy  cautious  activity  for  the  reproach  of  too 
great  rashness  in  the  battle,  disturbed  the  communications 
of  the  hostile  army.  This  was  now  all  at  once  in  a  very 
difficalt  position.  The  hopes  that  had  been  entertained, 
of  compelling  Bome  to  accept  the  prescribed  terms  imder 
her  own  walls,  had  vanisht  with  the  peace  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  had  probably  even  promist  auxiliaries.  For  this 
reason  it  may  have  appeared  just  as  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  city  by  blockade  and  hunger,— especially  as 
the  allies  had  neither  a  fleet  nor  a  harbour  upon  this  coast, 
while  Bome  might  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  and 
perhaps  on  that  of  Massilia  also, — ^as  it  was  foolhardy  to 
storm  it:  the  fortifications  were  in  very  few  places  accessi- 
ble to  the  arts  of  besieging  known  at  that  time.  But  it  is 
surpriging  that  the  king  resolved  upon  retreating,  instead  of 
establishing  himself  in  the  districts  he  had  taken  possession 
of,  and  gaining  still  more  ground  by  besieging  less  import- 
ant towns,  and  perhaps  forcing  to  an  engagement  the  still 
divided  forces  of  the  Bomans.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
that  the  same  impatience  of  the  disappointment  of  an 
expectation,  which  so  oflen  induced  Pyrrhus  to  turn  back 
too  hastily,  should  have  led  him  to  act  in  this  decisive  way 
without  necessity,  nay,  without  reason:  there  may  however 

litcraDj:  and  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text  make  it  quite  clear, 
how  Pyrrhoji  came  to  the  acropolis.  Ad  Praeneste  venit^  in  Eutropius,  ii.  7, 
is  to  be  taken  much  less  strictlj,  and  the  addition,  miUiario  ab  wbe  xyiu, 
shews,  that  in  the  narrative  which  this  epitomiser  had  before  his  ejes,  the 
distance  from  the  extreme  point  on  the  Praenestine  road  to  where  the 
.enemy  had  advanced,  was  meant:  this  is  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Praeneste, 
which  is  idtuated  twenty-three  miles  from  Rome.  Between  Anagnia  and 
Praeneste  there  were  twentj-fonr  miles;  consequently  Entropius  and  Floms, 
who  agree  with  the  exception  of  two  miles,  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Appian,  according  to  which  the  king  began  his  retreat  at 
Anagnia. 

VOL.  III.  2   K 
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haye  be^  much  danger  in  bis  position.  The  anny  had 
indulged  itself  in  amassing  superfluous  booty  ^^;  this  booty 
they  dragged  along  with  them;  for  the  Bomans  alone 
understood  how  to  rid  their  armies  of  such  burthens,  with- 
out depriving  the  soldiers  of  their  rewards:  and  if  such  an 
abundance  of  booty  would  destroy  aU  discipline  in  an  army 
thoroughly  united,  much  more  must  this  hare  been  the 
case  with  one  consisting  of  di£^nt  and  independent  na- 
tions. Here,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  necessity  for  r^naining 
stationary  for  a  time,  a  famine  might  oome  on;  the  more 
prisoners  a  soldier  carried  with  him,  the  more  difficult  was 
it  to  obtain  provisions;  and  if  the  want  of  discipline  should 
increase  so  much,  that  the  Italicans  returned  home  with 
their  booty,  every  thing  might  be  dissolved.  The  Epiiots, 
moreover,  no  less  than  the  Macedonians,  probably  demanded 
comfortable  winter-quarters,  as  a  right  indisputably  due  to 
them. 

That  the  flemicans  and  Praenestines  conjured  the  king 
not  to  forsake  them,  requires  no  narrative  to  believe. 
Whether  taken  with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  the  reso- 
lution to  ihake  this  retreat  was  followed  by  consequences  as 
important  as  tiie  retreat  from  tiie  Champagne,  nay  perma- 
nentiy  by  still  more  important  ones. 

If  Goruncanius  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  to  chastise  them  for  the  ravages  which  must 
have  been  increast  tenfold  at  this  moment, — and  how  oould 
it  have  been  otherwise  ?-^tiie  Appian  road,  as  it  then 
existed,  was  the  necessary  line  of  his  movements,  as  he 
would  march  on  tiie  flank  of  the  enemy  upon  tiie  chord  of 
the  Latin  road,  and  separated  from  tiie  Appian  by  no  great 
distance  and  by  such  districts  as  were  fiivourable  to  enter- 
prises against  tiie  heavy  train  of  an  army,  now  too  large 
and  overladen.  Pyrrhus  sent  the  elephants  ahead,  pro^ 
bably  less  with  tiie  view  of  breaking  through  obstacles  by 
their  means,  tiian  of  protecting  them  from    injury.     In 

***  AppUn*  Sunn,  x  p.  6ff. 
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Campania^  he  found  himself  oppoeed  by  LaevinuB,  who 
joined  by  all  his  xeinforcements,  commanded  an  incom* 
parablj  more  numerous  army  than  on  the  Siris^,  and 
offered  battle  without  wishing  to  force  it.  *^What  is 
this  ?"  he  called  out  at  the  sight:  '*  am  I  fighting  with  the 
Hydra?"  Nevertheless  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  as  a  challenge  commanded  them  to  raise  the 
war-shout  and  to  beat  their  speaxs  against  their  shields^: 
trumpets  and  the  cries  of  the  elephants  fell  in  with  the 
immense  shouts.  The  Romans  answered  them  with  such 
joyous  shouts  and  music,  that  the  king  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  strike  the  blow; — the  sacrifices  excused  it: 
the  Romans  followed  no  further,  the  allies  disperst ; 
Pyrrhus  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarentum. 
Here  the  soldiers  enjoyed  themselves,  selling  the  prisoners 
and  booty  and  squandering  the  money.  To  the  legions 
which  had  been  defeated  on  the  Siris,  no  rest  was  allowed. 
Laevinus  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  Samnium,  and  to 
remain  with  them  in  a  fortified  camp,  where,  under  roofs 
of  hides,  amid  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  wrest  their  bread  firom  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged 
throughout  the  winter  to  atone  for  the  misfortune  of  their 
flight.^^     The  want  of  all    information    respecting   the 

"^  Campania  is  mentioned  bj  Appian,  Zonaras  and  Eatropios:  if 
this  refers  to  the  countiy,  to  which  this  name  was  then  limited,  Pyirhns 
must  have  crost  the  Yultnrnas  not  far  from  Capua,  which  is  not  at  all 
credible. 

^  Certainly  six  legions. 

*  That  is  the  brazen  shields  of  those  armed  according  to  the 
Greek  custom;  the  Roman  ones,  which  the  Italicans  ako  carried,  did  not 
sound. 

^  Fiontiiiiis  IV.  I.  24.  The  district  where  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter,  is  called  in  the  manuscripts  whidi  con  all  be  of  Tery 
litde  anthority,  Sermumj  Serviumf  Sirinum,  Siirinum,  Suirinum: 
Ondesdorp  should  not  have  ad<^ted  JPtrmviii,  even  if  it  had  had 
mora  external  authority  in  its  &Tour  than  the  statement  of  Scriver, 
that  it  existi  in  some  manuscripts:  if  it  had  been  found  in  all,  it 
should  have  been  struck  out  of  them.     With  that  place  the  Bomaas 

2k2 
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compulsory  or  yoluntaiy  retam  to  obedience  of  the  places 
that  had  revolted,  does  not  prove,  that  those  which  were 
abandoned,  and  near  Borne,  maintained  themselves  during 
this  winter. 

Now  at  least  every  prospect  had  disappeared  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  according  to  the  wishes  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  die  hope  of  a  successful  n^ociation  for  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners^^  without  a  peace  had  by  no  means  been 
previously  annihilated  in  consequence  of  die  proposals  of 
Cineas.  The  number  of  embassadors  was,  as  usual,  three: 
C.  Fabricius,  Q.  Aemllius  Papus  and  P.  Dolabella:  all 
heroes  of  that  time,  and  who  had  tmdoubtedly  been  legates 
in  the  campaign  which  was  now  concluded.  In  order  to 
protect  them  from  insults,  Pyrrhus  sent  them  an  escort  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory;  he  himself  with  his 
officers  received  them  at  the  gates.  His  desire  of  termi- 
nating the  war  as  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  which 


had  noCliiiig  at  all  to  da  Mjr  alteration  is  made  from  the  forms  of 
the  letters,  and  internal  reasons  for  it  I  have  explained  in  the  text 
A  preposition,  either  cuf  or  m,  mnst  certainly  he  restored:  the  bad 
quarters  were  not  m  a  town.  One  might,  together  with  ad^  write 
Ferentamm^  F.  and  S  resembling  each  other  reBcy  much  in  the  semi- 
qnadrata;  a  greater  erronr  in  the  forms  of  the  characters  is  to  me 
more  probable  than  the  omission  of  several  letters;  otherwise  it  woald 
have  been  a  suffidentij  bad  life  daring  the  winter  before  Ferentinnm, 
which  had  reyolted  according  to  my  supposition,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  hy  famine.  The  excellent  Badbod  Scheie  had  a  similar  idea  in  bis 
reading  m  Setmvm, 

"^^  These  were  now  no  longer  those  of  the  battle  onlj;  bat  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  in  the 
places  he  had  conquered,  as  Fregellae,  the  Bonum  garrisons  also 
which  had  been  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  towns  which  had  over- 
come them  as  Locri.  And  thus  Appian's  expression,  that  thej  were 
a  lai^  number  (roio&rovs  iral  vocv^ovs  p.  65),  maj  be  quite  coned: 
which  is  in  accordance  with  Dionysins  (ir»XX»^f  kvX  ityoBo^,  p.  745. 
Sjlb.),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (magnus  mansnts,  n.  7.  15).  Those  who 
were  unarmed  foil  to  the  shore  of  the  soldiers  as  booty,  and  do  not  hers 
come  into  consideration  at  alL 
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alieady  made  him  impatient  to  conclude  the  war  in  some 
honourable  manner. 

The  business  of  the  embassadors  was  to  obtain  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  return  for  Tarentines  and  other 
allies,  or  their  ransom.  The  king  was  no  longer  in  such 
a  podtion  as  to  appear  able  to  shew  to  his  allies^  how  little 
he  deemed  them  equal  to  the  Bomans.  Neyertheless  he 
rejected  the  proposal;  what  he  granted  instead,  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  a  prudent  calcidation  of  determining  the 
deciaion  of  a  republican  people  by  direct  individual  influ- 
ence, and  by  the  desire  of  expressing  to  the  Bomans  his 
feelings  for  them  and  their  virtue.  He  gave  all  the  pri- 
soners permission  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  embassadors 
and  there  celebrate  the  Saturnalia.  If  then  the  senate 
accepted  his  terms,  they  were  free:  but  if  this  were  not 
done  by  a  certain  day,  they  pledged  their  word  to  return. 
What  he  here  expected  of  thousands,  he  would  in  Greece 
have  believed  possible  only  of  a  few  Spartans. 

The  prisoners  who  had  obtained  this  furlough,  sup- 
ported by  numerous  connexions^  exerted  all  their  powers 
in  vain  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  make  peace:  they 
were  obliged  to  return  into  captivity,  and  the  senate  de- 
nounced the  punishment  of  death  against  those  who  should 
be  untrue  to  their  word;  so  that  not  a  single  one  remained 
behind  under  any  pretext.^' 


^  This  u  the  narrative  in  Appian,  Samn.  x.  p.  66.  67.  and  Flataich 
Tjnh,  p.  896.  b.  Bvt  respecting  this  erent  there  likewiae  exists  an 
entirdj  different  set  of  reports,  which  turn  upon  the  cirenmstaaoe, 
that  the  prisoners  were  set  free  onoondidonallj;  among  them  was 
IiT7, — aooording  to  the  £pitome  zm,  Horns  (l  ISX  Eotropins  (n.  7)^ 
and  Victor  de  Yir.  SI.  85, — and  Dion,  according  to  Zonaras  (yui.  4). 
And  that  Snnins  at  least  agreed  with  them,  follows  from  the  speech 
addressed  to  the  Roman  embassadors;  hoe  tiaud  oecqniB  dictum: — 
Dome:  dueUe:  —  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Cicero,  when  he 
wrote  down  the  beantifnl  sajing  of  the  old  poet,  eridentlj  knew 
nothing  of  an  obligation  to  retnm  confirmed  bj  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
inasmuch  as  he  mentions  onl^  the  example  of  Begulus  and  of  the 
prisoners  of  Cannae  (de  OfL  l  13.  and  m.  31.  32).     These  authorities 
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This  embassy  is  more  celebrated  in  bistory  than  any 
other  is  or  will  be,  because  in  it  Pyrrhus  became  acquainted 
with  Fabricius.  TTie  difference  in  the  virtue  of  two  noble 
men,  who,  belonging  to  nations  entirely  different,  had  no 
resemblance  at  all  in  education,  belief,  manners  and  cul- 
tivation, is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  What  is 
recorded  respecting  them,  and  certainly  by  Greeks,  is  so 
generally  known,  and  conversations  without  witnesses, 
which  may  not  have  been  written  down  till  they  had 
past  through  numerous  mouths^  are  so  &r  removed  finom 
historical  credibility,  that  I  may  pass  them  over. 

Compelled  to  confine  his  plans  to  obtaining  gradual 
conquests  from  the  Romans,  the  king  opened  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  467  (473)^  in  Apulia  by  lajring  dege  to 
fortified  places:  if  he  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Bomans 
of  these,  then  Samnium  was  no  longer  surrounded,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Vultumus  was  cleared  of  ene- 
mies. The  most  important  however  of  all  fortresses, 
which  Some  possest  in  Apulia,  was  Yenusia ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  near  Asculum  in  Apulia,  vrhere 
the  two  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Decius,  with  their 
united  armies  met  Pyrrhus,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  then  besieging  Yenusia,  and  that  they  came  to 
its  relief.  The  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time, 
with  very  little  inclination  to  begin  a  battle:  in  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus  alarm  had  been  spread  by  the  Italicans  by  the 
expectation,  that  the  plebeian  consul,  after  the  example  of 
his  fiither  and  grandfather^  would  devote  himself  to  the  gods 

may  decide  many  a  one  against  tbe  narraCiye  I  have  choaen,  which 
indeed  I  consider  to  be  that  of  Dionysioa  alone,  eapedaUy  as  hia 
narrative  (Exc.  xmi.  27)  breaks  off  in  sach  a  manner,  that  one 
might  also  place  him  on  the  other  side.  Bat  this  appearance  s^;iiifie8 
nothing:  Appian  and  Platarch  probably  followed  him  here,  as  they 
always  do;  and  the  contemporary  Greeks  whom  he  made  nse  o^  were 
a  hondred  years  older  than  Ennios:  —  and  the  snccession  of  events 
thus  fits  incomparably  better.  —  There  is  agam  another  narrative  in 
Justin  (xvni.  I )  that  only  two  hundred  prisoners  were  set  firee  without 
ransom. 
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of  the  lower  world  and  them  to  deatniQtion;  w  apprehen- 
sion, which  induced  Pjrrhas, — who,  in  perplexing  himself 
between  a  foreboding  belief  in  mysterious  powers  and  the 
influence  of  the  Epicurean  circles  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, would  probably  have  been  unable  to  see  such  an 
attempt  at  magic  without  uneasiness,  even  apart  from  the 
disposition  of  his  soldiers,-— to  publish  a  description  of  th^ 
attire  which  the  devoted  man  would  wear,  and  to  command 
that  whoever  appeared  in  it  should  on  no  account  be  in- 
jured, but  taken  alive;  and  also  to  inform  the  consul,  that 
if  he  should  then  come  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  treat 
him  as  an  honourable  warrior,  but  as  a  juggler  who  dealt  in 
evil  arts. 

Asculum  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
Apulian  plain:  and  on  ground,  where  Pyrrhus  was  unable, 
to  some  extent,  to  use  the  forces  in  which  his  strength  lay, 
the  advantage  in  the  first  engagement  was  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  But  Pyrrhu^  manoeuvred,  and 
compelled  the  Bomans  to  march  into  the  open  plain.'^^ 
His  intention  was  to  decide  the  battle  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  Sirisi,  and  the  elephants  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  light^armed  soldiers  were  to  fall  upon  the  fiank  of  the 
legions.  The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand)  made  super- 
human efforts  to  effect  what  was  impossible: — to  over- 
whelm the  phalanx  in  front:  every  Boman^  who  threw 
himself  upon  the  sarissae,  did  what  has  made  Arnold  of 
Winkelried  immortal;  but  in  vain;  where  Pyrrhus  him- 
self commanded,  the  fruitless  attack  became  changed  into 
flight.  At  the  same  time  the  elephants  had  broken  into 
the  lines  irresistibly,  and  frightened  the  cavalry.  But 
the  field  of  battle  was  not  &r  from  the  Boman  camp, 
and  this  saved  the  defeated:   hence  only  6000  of  the 

"'^  We  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  this  took  place  on  the  daj 
following,  sinos  the  narrative  of  Hieronymus  is  only  known  to  ns 
Unoosh  the  rep<»rt  of  Platarch,  who  also  read  it  with  haste.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  likely,  that  the  earlier  engagement  was  overlookt  by 
Dionysios. 
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Bomans  fell:  of  the  troops  of  Pjrrhus,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  king,  3505.  This  was  the  account  of  Hie- 
ronymus  of  Cardia,  a  contemporary,  who  wrote  in  a  dis- 
paraging manner  of  all  other  kings,  and  fiivored  none 
but  Antigonus,  the  adversary  of  Pyrrhus.*'*  Now  when 
he  is  silent  respecting  the  fact,  that  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  till  sunset,  Pyrrhus  retired  from  the  field, 
wounded  in  his  arm  by  a  pilum,  and  that  this  saved 
the  Eomans  fix>m  a  defeat  ;7^  this  can  surely  neither 
have  been  unknown  to  him,  nor  can  he  have  wisht  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence:  and  even  if  the  king's  reports 
reduced  the  number  of  his  own  dead,  perhaps  by  pass* 
ing  over  the  loss  of  his  allies^  they  certainly  did  not  di- 
minish the  loss  of  the  Bomans  also  by  three  fifths.  I 
suspect,  that  Dionysius  copied  Timaeus,  who,  as  it  is 
known,  related  this  war  in  a  special  work.  It  is  true 
that  that  account  was  found  in  the  Boman  annals  also, 
for  Livy  had  it:^^  one  might  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that^  as  a  compensation  for  it,  Fabricius  was  wounded, 
according  to  the  same  account.^?  There  seems  much 
more  trustworthiness  in  the  statement,  that  the  king's 
camp  was  plundered  during  the  battle  by  his  own  auxi- 
liaries, which  might  deprive  him  of  a  real  victory.^®  But 
now  when  the  Boman  annalists,  afler  the  assertion  which 
is  itself  untrue^  that  the  day  remained  undecided,  go  so 
far  as  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  decisive  victory,  in  which 
half  of  the  enemy^s  army  20,000  men  had  &Uen,  and  of 
their  own  which  was  equally  strong,  only  5000,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  reject  them,  along  with  their  statements 
respecting  the  number  of  standards  lost  on  both  sides  :7^ 

^*  Faiuanias,  Attic,  c  9, 10. 

'*  Dionysius  in  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  397.  A. 

^  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  found  in  Entropius,  u.  8,  and  Oronns, 
IV.  1.  ""  Orosius,  IV.  1. 

^^  Since  the  movement  of  troops  to  stop  the  mischief,  appeared  like  a 
disposition  for  a  retreat — According  to  DionysioBthe  maraaders  weie  Sam- 
nites,  according  to  Zonaras  Apuliana 

^  In  Orosius  it.  1. 
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nay  also  respecting  the  drawing  up  of  the  allied  annj^"^: 
and  how  the  elephants  were  rendered  wild  by  firebrands 
and  driven  upon  their  own  people.^^  And  that  no  one  may 
deceive  himself,  as  to  what  the  history  of  this  war  was  in 
the  Boman  annals,  we  must  remark,  that  a  tradition,  which 
Cicero  himself  believed,  and  which  may  probably  have  come 
early  into  his  memory  from  Ennius, — as  every  reader  of 
Shakespeare  retains  his  descriptions  indelibly  in  opposition 
to  the  corrections  of  a  critical  history, — ^related,  that  Decius, 
the  grandson,  had  devoted  himself  in  this  battle  to  the  gods 
of  the  dead." 

"<'  In  FroDtiniu,  n.  3. 31.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
express  statement  of  Pol/bins,  that  Fyrrhus  drew  np  spires  and  co- 
horts alternately:  on  the  Siris  he  had  not  yet  any  Italicans,  and  if 
he  stationed  them  apart  at  Ascnlum,  the  former  arrangement  conld 
only  have  taken  place  in  the  last  battle;  and  then  the  result  wonld 
hare  decided  against  it  and  in  favour  of  the  phalanx.  To  set  forth 
other  reasons  against  the  probability  of  this,  would  lead  too  far. 
Such  transitions  in  the  narratiyes  may  in  quiet  times  of  peace  seem  quite 
inconoetyable.  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  a  heroic  battle,  which  was 
howerer  dedsiyely  lost,  but  its  consequences  checkt  by  a  treaty:  and  I  also 
saw,  through  what  steps  after  a  few  days  all  the  conquered,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  fire,  came  to  consider  themselyos  as 
tiie  Ti^ors. 

"  I  wiU  by  no  means  deny,  that  the  Romans  tried  this  method 
to  ward  off  the  animals,  as  we  read  in  Orosius  and  Zonaras,  and  also 
in  Yegedus,  ni.  24.  For  Freinsheim  has  certainly  made  a  happy 
conjecture  in  supposing,  that  the  description  of  the  machines  for  this 
purpose  refers  to  this  battle.  If  such  machines  were  used,  we  must 
suppose,  that  they  were  drawn  up  to  the  place  where  the  attack  was 
expected,  and  the  hones  taken  off:  for  by  fiur  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  elephants  consisted  in  their  becoming  shy;  but  I  thmk  it 
quite  certain,  that  the  success  was  any  thing  but  important.  Aelian, 
H.  A.  I.  38,  knows  a  far  simpler  means,  which  the  Romans  made 
use  of  to  render  the  elephants  of  Fyrrhns  shy:  namely,  a  herd  of 
swine. 

**  The  confusion  in  S^naras,  according  to  whom  the  consuls  first 
cross  the  river  (Dion  was  certainly  thinking  of  the  Aufidus),  con- 
quer, and  yet  cross  again  afterwards  from  their  camp,  is  one  which 
we  might  feel  inclined  to  set  down  to  his  own  account:  Dion  has  to 
answer  for  the  statement^  that  Pyrrhus  left  them  the  choice  of  the  field  of 
battle. 
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It  was  quite  a  firuitless  victoiy:  Pyrrhii%  so  far  from 
attempting  to  attack  the  Boman  camp,  withdrew  to  Taren- 
tum.  The  flower  of  his  troops  ky  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  after  this  sight  the  king  had  answered  the  congratu- 
lations by  saying:  '*  One  more  such  yictoiy,  and  I  am 
lost  I ''  The  want  of  discipline  among  the  allies  and  their 
bad  disposition,  which  were  manifest  by  their  plundering 
the  camp  on  the  day  of  battle,  shewed  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  them:  two  difierent  oocurrences 
however,  seemed  to  have  rendered  his  retreat  unavoidable, 
and  also  the  inactivity  in  which  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year  past  away.  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  treaty^  concluded  a  close  defensive 
alliance.^^  It  was  provided,  that  neither  should  make  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus  without  the  accession  of 
the  other,  in  order  that,  if  he  attackt  the  latter,  the  former 
might  still  have  the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxi- 
liaries were  to  be  paid  by  the  state^  which  shoidd  send 
them ;  the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro,  were  to  be 
given  by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  but  the  marines 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their  wilL  This 
clause  '*  in  case  of  need,"  Carthage,  with  the  wish  of  com- 
pelling Pyrrhus  to  return  to  Epirus,  may  probably  have 
interpreted  in  such  a  way,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  sum- 
mons from  Rome,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  gal- 
leys^ under  Mago  cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  senate.  It  was  dismist  with  thanks  without  being 
used;  probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poe- 
nians  to  cany  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian 
towns  ^,  or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish 

^  Foljbina,  iii.  25.  The  Epitome  mentioiis  it  after  the  battle  of  Asco- 
lum :  but  we  cannaot  rely  much  npon  this  I  think. 

^  Valerittfl  Maximufl,  m.  7.  10:  or  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Justin, 
XTni.2. 

**  As  they  had  a  right  to  do  according  to  the  treaty,  FolyUna, 
ni.  S4,  and  as  the  Romans  stipulated  for  themselves  with  tin 
Aetolians. 
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themselyes  in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  assist- 
ance.^*' The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  P3rrrhus  as  a 
neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as  the  latter 
vras  already  known  to  have  directed  his  thoughts  to  Si* 
cily^.  Moreover  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  this  year 
the  Gauls  had  invaded  Macedonia,  and  the  frightful  defeat 
had  occurred,  in  which  king  Ptolemy  fell  and  his  army  was 
annihilated.  Epirus  itself  was  thereby  threatened  with 
great  danger;  to  take  recruits  firom  thence  became  impos- 
sible: still  less  could  any  one  think  of  auxiliary  troops, 
such  as  had  previously  been  given  through  the  wish  of 
keeping  Pyrrhus  employed  at  a  distance.  Disturbances 
broke  out  among  the  Molossians^:  the  youth  feU  in  a 
hopeless  war,  while  the  depopulated  country  abandoned  by 
its  king,  was  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barians. But  the  wax  prest  heavily  upon  the  Romans  also; 
and  it  must  have  been  all  the  more  difficult  to  raise  the 
taxes,  as  so  much  of  the  domain  land  and  such  as  was 
assigned,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  it  may  have  been 
about  this  time,  that,  as  the  public  purse  was  drained,  an 
oracle  coming  from  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  inspired 
confidence;  money^  it  said,  woidd  not  be  wanting,  if  the 
people  exercised  arms  and  justice.'^  Thus  the  war  was 
very  disagreeable  to  both  parties,  and  the  hopes  in  Sicily, 
which  promist  to  compensate  Pyrrhus  for  his  disappoint- 
nient  in  Italy,  made  him  more  and  more  impatient  to  be 
able  to  proceed  thither,  and  an  occurrence  which  became 
the  occasion  of  terminating  the  hostilities,  happened  so 
opportunely  and  was  made  use  of  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  it  any  thing  better  than  a  stratagem 
that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

This  is  the  fiunous  history  of  the  traitor,  who,  when 

""^  Thofl  arranged  and  mdentood,  this  remarkable  oeennenee  is  freed 
from  all  abeurditiea,  which  attach  to  the  nanratiTe  of  thoee  thonghtleaa 
dedaimerk 

"  Justin,  XYiii.  S.  **  ^ppian,  Sanm.  ja.  p.  67. 

*  Soidai^  a  v.  M^nirof. 
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the  consuls  C.  Fabricios  and  Q.  Papus  were  opposed  to 
PyrrluiB  in  468  (474),  offered  to  poison  the  khig,  and 
whose  intention  the  Bomans  aie  said  to  have  honestly  de- 
nounced: for  this  general  statement,  after  removing  the 
contradictions,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  history  which  has 
been  repeated  innumerable  times.^^  Now  I  will  by  no 
means  deny,  that  the  complete  incompatibility  of  sereral 
accotmts,  when  all  criteria  are  wanting  for  deciding  in 
&YOur  of  one,  does  not  prove  that  all  are  invented;  nay, 
if  all  which  are  preserved  were  so,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  one  which  was  akin  to  them  and  founded  on  a  histori- 
cal basis,  has  been  lost  to  us.  But  the  credulous  on  the 
other  hand  should  not  deny,  that,  where  such  contradic- 
tions exist  in  an  affidr  that  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
there  prevails  a  rumour  which  forms  statements  arbitra- 
rily, and  which  may  begin  not  only  with  very  slight  and 


*^  According  to  two  accounts  the  criminal  was  a  noble  who  cane 
secretly   to   Fabricios.    Valeriua   Antias,    and  Valerias   Maximiu   who 
copied  him,   called  him  Timochares  of  Ambracia,   and   state   that   be 
intended  to  arail  himself  of  his  sons,  who  served  as  cnp-beaien  (here 
a  recollection  of  lollas  is  at  play);   and   that  Fabricins  repotted  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  which  sent  embassadors,  bat  with  the  command 
to  keep  secret  the  name  of  the  guilty  man.      Clandins  Qnadrigarios, 
and  Dion  (Zonaras)  who  copied  him,  call  him  Nicias,  and  state  that 
it  is  the   consuls  who  write   and   denoanoe   the  criminal.     A    third 
accoont  leaves  the  traitor  nameless,  bat  says  that  he  was  denonnoed 
by  Fabricios  and  delivered  op:   this  account  is  foond  in  the  Epitome, 
Cicero  and  Appian,  to  the  laat  of  whom  I  nnhesitatingly  ascribe  the 
fragment   in    Suidas    which   bears  no  name,  a.  y.  krwrrvyovmn,     AU 
these  therefore  contradict  that  version  of  the  legend  which   haa   been 
most  widely  spread,  that  the  king's  physician  was  the  guiltj   peracn. 
Bat  those  who  adopted  this  version  again  disagree  from  one  another: 
according    to  Seneca,  Plotarch  and  Aelian  he  sent  a   letter   and  was 
betrayed:  and  as  Claadias  gave  the  letter  of  Nicias,  so  PIntaich  givea 
this  one:  according  to  Floras,  Victor,  Eotropios  and  St.  Jerome,  he  had 
come  into  the  Roman  camp  and  was  delivered  np.     Now  to  moltiplj 
the  differences  to  the  otmost  possible  extent,  St.  Jerome,  connects  the 
occunence  with  the  battle  of  Ascolom,  and  the  physician  offem  to  poisoa 
the  king's  wound.    Floras  names  Corins  instead  of  Fabridas,  and  Aeliaii 
the  physician  CineasI 
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inflignificant  materiab,  but  sometimes  creates  them  entirely 
or  transfers  them  fix>m  forein  countries  and  times:  a 
thoughtful  historical  narrative  rejects  such  things.  But 
in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  doubtful,  that  it  was 
only  a  report  that  was  spread,  which  gave  both  powers  a 
decent  pretext  for  negodating  and  concluding  a  truce,  not« 
withstanding  the  former  declarations  on  both  sides.*^ 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  accept  no  embassy,  until  Pyr* 
rhus  should  have  quitted  Italy;  but  such  an  embassy  as  the 
one  in  which  Cineas  led  back  all  the  prisoners  clothed  and 
honored  with  presents^,  and  offered  the  king's  thanks  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  could  not  come  imder  this  decree. 
What  had  been  refused  to  the  Roman  embassador  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  was  now  fieely  granted,  and  the  ex* 
change  of  the  allies  which  had  been  then  rejected,  was  now 
accepted,  and  this  may  have  calmed  their  excited  passions. 
To  obtain  for  his  allies  a  tolerable,  and  for  himself  a 
decent,  peace,  was  the  commission  of  his  embassador. 
Those  who  had  remained  stediast  in  danger,  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  from  making  use  of  their  good 
fortune:  and  although  it  was  a  glorious  thing  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  increase  the  wealth  of  one's 
house,  yet  men  and  women  re&sed  the  rich  presents  of 
money  and  ornaments  which  were  sent  them,  offering  their 
friendship  without  gif^B,  if  Pyrrhus  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  republic.^  That  however  a  truce  was  concluded, 
under  cover  of  which  Pyrrhus  went  over  to  Sicily,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  express  words  of  Appian^*: 

*'  The  conne  of  things  was  ezACtljr  the  same  as  in  ihe  year  1806,  when 
Fox  assnmed  the  appearance  of  rerealmg  the  pretended  plot  against 
Napoleon*8  life:  it  was  known  on  both  rides  that  thej  were  playing  a 
farce,  and  they  did  not  deceire  one  another:  an  opportunity  for  negodating 
was  thus  obtained. 

"  Dionysins,  Ec  xiXp  9. 

^  Appian,     Samn.    xi.  p.  67,  Valerias    Mazinras,  it.  3.  14,   livy, 

XXXIT.  4. 

liiwXMh  Appian,  Sam.  ziL  p.  69.    Jnstiii,  xni.  S,  frbo  speaks  of  a  misnoa 
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peace  was  again  refiiaed,  until  he  abould  haye  eracoated 
Italy. 

This  was  not  done;  the  command  of  the  troope  which 
kept  poflocaoion  of  Taientum  and  the  Italiete  towns,  was 
given  to  Milo^:  Alexander  the  king's  second  son,  resided 
at  Locri  as  govemour.^  The  Tarentines  demanded  that 
the  garrison  i^ould  be  withdrawn,  if  the  Epirot  army  would 
no  longer  assist  them  in  the  fidd;  but  Pynhus  bade  them 
accommodate  themselyes  to  his  circomstanoes.  He  had 
no  want  of  valid  reasons  to  justify  himself  against  the  com- 
plaints of  his  allies.  It  would  be  £br  the  advantage  of  th^ 
common  interest8-*-he  might  have  said  to  ihem^ — that  he 
should  accept  the  throne  offered  by  the  Sioeliot?,  which 
would  secure  him  the  soverainty  over  the  whole  island: 
thatfix>m  Epirus  he  could  obtain  no  reinforcements:  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  people  must  be  in  arms, 
looking  for  the  direction  in  which  the  monstrous  hordes  of 
the  Gauls  would  turn^:  that  Sicily  cleared  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, would  be  able  to  afford  both  men  and  money;  and 
that  firom  thence  he  should  be  able  to  support  Italy  per^ 
manently.  That  he  had  completely  fuLGUed  the  obligations 
he  had  undertaken,  he  might  have  said,  was  attested  by  the 
battles  he  had  sustained,  the  first  <^  which  he  had  fought 
without  a  single  Italian  cohort,  while  in  the  second  he  had 
conquered  by  his  own  men  alone,  and  through  their  want  of 
discipline  had  been  deprived  of  the  firuits  of  his  victory. 
Nowhere  had  they  performed  what  he  had  expected  fiK>m 
them  according  to  their  promicies.  He  would  not  withdraw 
from  them  any  of  their  own  forces,  and  it  was  only  in  a 


of  Fabricius  and  a  formal  conclnsion  of  peace,  would  prove  still  more, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  afterwards  confound  the  two  embassies  of 
Cineas. 

••  Zonaras,  vm.  6.  ••  Justin,  xvin.  2. 

Those  of  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  which  were  completely  de- 
•troT^  in  the  autimm  of  the  aame  yMr,  OL  US.  S,  on  their  march  to 
Delphi. 
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defen^Te  war  that  the  garrisons,  for  which  he  weakened  his 
own  forces,  were  an  important  assistance :  if  he  himself 
should  remain  in  Italy  with  no  greater  forces  than  he  now 
poasesty  he  should  not  any  the  more  be  able  to  keep  away 
the  war  from  their  territory,  and  this  was  the  consequence 
of  their  lukewaimness,  or  their  weakness. 

Two  years  and  four  months  after  he  had  landed  at 
Tarentum"^®,  Pyrrhus  embarkt  his  elephants^  eight  thou- 
sand fooisoldiers  and  an  indeBnite  number  of  horsemen  ^ 
for  Sicily  in  sixty  galleys,  which  had  been  sent  Imn  by  the 
distrest  Syrsfcusans.  What  he  accomplisht  there,  is  forein 
to  Soman  history;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
stayed  three  years  in  Sicily^  and  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  imprudent  advisers,  Siceliots,  who  were  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  permanent  security  that  the  Poenians 
should  no  longer  have  a  footing  in  the  island,  he  might 
have  held  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  impregnable  Lilybaeum^  and  would  have 
received  ships  and  subsidies  from  the  Carthaginians.  By 
concluding  such  a  peace  with  only  one  of  the  parties,  the 
treaty  with  Bome  would  have  been  violated,  but  that  there 
prevailed  a  deeply  founded  mistrust  between  the  two  re- 
publics, which  rendered  such  treaties  nugatory,  is  clear 
even  firom  the  &ct,  that  Soman  auxiliaries  were  either  not 
demanded  or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defense  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised  soldiers 
in  Italy.w     The  fiulure  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the 

***  Diodonu^  xxn.  ecL  \U  ConBequendj  aboat  the  end  of  Ifaj: 
he  had  come  over  to  Italy  before  the  spring,  which  begins  at  Rome 
on  the  sevenih  of  February  (Pliny,  H.  N.  u.  47,  and  it  does  so  in 
reality). 

*>  In  Appioa,  Sanm.  xi.  {k  S8,  the  worda  which  are  wanting  ba%*e 
not  dropt  oat  after  iKa^rm^^  but  after  dicranurx'^I*''*  namely  v«{«^ 
and  the  number  of  the  cavaliy.  Those  who  insert  here  30,000  for  the  in&n- 
try,  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  this  number  in  Plutarch,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ezcerpta  from  Diodoms,  is  the  number  of  the  whole  army  which  Pynrhua 
bad  assembled  for  the  ciege  of 

**  Zonaraa,  viii.  5» 
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disagreement  of  the  king  and  .the  Siceliots,  which  drove 
them  to  senseleefl  fidthleasness  and  him  to  cruelty,  de- 
stroyed his  success:  he  gave  up  the  kingdom  tired  of 
struggling  for  it^  and  used  what  he  had  gained  like  an 
abandoned  wreck,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  what 
could  be  carried  away.  This  booty  was  so  considerable, 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  resume  the  war  against 
Rome  with  means  as  powerful  as  those  he  had  brought 
across  the  Ionian  sea  five  years  before;  but  his  evil  star 
had  already  got  the  ascendant,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dishonorable  booty  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Italy« 

A  heavy  sentence  was  past  at  Bome  upon  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  sent  back :  they  were  pronounced  in&- 
mous^^:  the  horsemen  were  degraded  to  lancebearers,  and 
the  lancebearers  to  slingers,  each  one,  until  he  should  have 
brought  the  spoils  of  two  enemies :  they  were  to  serve  as 
sentinels  outside  the  camp,  without  defense  against  the 
weather,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
by  ramparts. 

It  is  a  great  loss  that  we  possess  no  information  at  all 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans  brought  back  their 
revolted  subjects  to  submission;  whether  it  was  chiefly 
by  force  or  by  wise  moderation;  and  how  their  punishment 
affected  them  and  their  relations  were  changed.  We  can 
easily  dispense  with  the  history  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  whom  he  had  forsaken :  things 
which  have  happened  in  our  own  recollection  and  which  we 
have  all  but  seen  ourselves,  guide  us  in  drawing  a  safe 
picture  of  them  until  they  were  terminated  by  universal 
submission.  It  was  the  struggle  of  unyielding  and  impla- 
cable obstinacy  in  a  nation,  which  can  no  longer  send  armies 
into  the  field,  against  a  mighty  military  power,  which  has 
establisht  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  is  resolved 
upon  complete  subjugation  or  annihilation,  which  may  now 

^^  Infasnes,  ftri/ioi:  see  YoL  n.  p.  399^  Eutropiiu,  n.  7.     Like  those  who 
had  deserted  the  standarda. 
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and  then  suflfer  loss  through  the  carelessness  of  its  generals 
and  the  stratagems  or  despair  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
nevertheless  continually  gains  a  firmer  footing  and  acquires 
more  and  more  ground.  Of  this  kind  we  conceive  the 
campaign  to  have  been,  which  Fabricius  carried  on  against 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines,  and  Sallentines  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  directed  his  steps  to  Sicily, 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  able  to  triumph  in  con- 
seqaence,  and  in  which  Heraclea  went  over  to  the  side  of 
Ronie  upon  honorable  conditions,^^  such  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  importance  of  so  opportune  an  acquisition. 

In  the  year  469  (475)  P.  Kufinus  and  C.  Junius  Bu- 
bulcus,  who  had  both  been  invested  with  the  consulship 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war,*  were  again 
elected  to  it,  and  both  were  ordered  to  conduct  the  war. 
They  settled  down  in  Samnium  with  their  two  armies, 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  townships  which  still  held  out  or 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  rooted  out  life  and  cultivation.  The 
Samnites  had  carried  away  their  wives  and  children  with 
their  property  into  inaccessible  forests  on  the  moxmtains, 
against  which  the  Romans  made  an  inconsiderate  attack 
that  cost  them  many  dead  and  prisoners.  That  the  Sam- 
nites were  able  to  prolong  their  existence  by  such  means 
only  and  could  no  longer  appear  in  the  field,  is  clear  firom 
the   separation  of  the  consuls  who  quarreled  on  accoimt 

^  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  22  (50). 

»  The  interposition  of  Fabricius  for  the  appointment  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  maJicions  wit  by  which  he  guarded  against  being 
regarded  on  this  account  as  a  friend  bj  the  man  he  had  favored,  must 
be  referred  to  his  earlier  consulship,  for  at  the  time  of  his  second  the 
republic  was  in  no  danger,  if  the  anecdote  reallj  refers  to  a  consular 
election,  and  not  rather  to  a  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  namely, 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Siris; — another  saying,  by  which  Fabricius 
cast  the  fault  of  the  defeat  upon  Laeyinus  alone  (Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  394.  b.) 
shews  that  he  certainly  thought  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  necessary. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  that  in  the  Excerpta  of  Dion  we 
find  mention  of  Bufinus  and  of  this  anecdote  between  454  (460)  and 
466  (472). 

VOL.  III.  2  L 
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of  this  repulse,  and  from  G.  Junias  reniaining  aloae  in 
Sammiim,9o*  while  Rufinus  maicht  into  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium. 

Croton  surrounded  by  walls,  the  circumfepence  of  which 
equaled  those  of  modem  Roman,*  was  only  a  diadow  of 
what  it  had  been  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  when 
it  ruled  over  four  nations  and  sent  armies  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  when  it  destroyed 
Sybaris,  and  was  preparing  for  all  the  Italietes  the  choice 
between  submission  and  a  like  &te.  The  day  on  the  Sagra 
was  the  Leuctra  of  the  Crotoniats,  and  civil  feuds  and 
tyranny  must  already  have  reduced  them  from  much  of 
their  early  greatness,  before  the  Lucanians  deprived  them 
of  their  empire;^  the  elder  Dionysius  gained  possession 
of  Croton  by  force  of  arms,^  and  a  sinking  town,  which 
had  unceasingly  to  defend  its  existence  against  the  SabeU 
lians,  who  would  not  rest  until  they  had  expelled  all  the 
Greeks  from  their  coasts,  could  not  recover  again  fit)m 
such  a  calamity.      Scarcely  fifteen  years  before   Pyrrhus 


"^  According  to  Zonaras:  the  Fasti  however  ascribe  to  him  a  triomph 
over  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  but  to  Rufinus  none,  notwithstanding 
his  brilliant  success  at  Croton.  He  had  therefore  probably  been  made 
responsible  for  the  above-mentioned  defeat 

•  Twelve  miles,  Livy,  xxiv.  3.  Undoubtedly  from  a  Greek 
writer  —  Folybins  —  who  mentioned  a  hundred  stadia,  no  exact  mea* 
turement. 

'  To  determine  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Sagra  is,  I  think, 
impossible  with  the  information  that  has  hitherto  become  known; 
to  place  it  in  the  age  of  Stesichorus  on  account  of  the  tale  in  Fau- 
sanias,  Lacon,  c.  19,  11,  would  be  ridiculous.  In  accordance  with 
internal  probability  one  might  place  it  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris, 
and  suppose  that  Croton  was  weakened,  when  the  restoration  was 
undertaken  that  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  rich  territory,  Dionysius 
mentions  the  tyrant  Clinias  (Exc  Feiresc.  p.  538)  before  Anaxilas  of 
Bhegium. 

^  Livy,  xxiv,  3.  That  we  read  nothing  at  all  in  Diodorus  of  any  of 
the  years  of  the  tyrant's  reign,  in  which  the  occurrence  falls,  can  only  be 
the  consequence  of  mutilation. 
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crost  over  to  Italy  ^jAgathocles  had  without  any  difficulty 
besieged  and  taken  by  storm  the  town,  which   obeyed   a 
tyrant  and  was  lulled  into  security :  and  now  it  was  so  depo- 
pulated that  its  men  were    no  longer  sufficient  to  defend 
its  walls;  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Rome,  saw  no 
safety  except  in   receiving   a  garrison  of   Lucanians,  who 
perhaps    had  ceast  to  be  its   mortal  enemies  since  Brut- 
tium  had  become  independent.     When   Rufinus   appeared 
before  the  town  depending  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Ro- 
man Miction,  he  discovered    the  presence  of  these  troops 
only  by  a  sally  i^   which  his   attack  was  repulsed;  and 
he  was   encampt    a    long    time  before  the  walls  without 
effecting  any  thing.     But  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
king^s  commander  Nicomachus,  and  making  him  believe 
that  instead  of  continuing  a  tedious  siege  he  was  turning 
towards   Locri,  whither    he    had  been  invited;   he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  marched  thither,  and  Nicomachus  was 
proud  of  his  activity,  when  he  learnt  after   hastening   to 
the  threatened  town,  that  Rufinus  was  approaching.    But 
scarcely  had  the  latter  received  the  expected  news,  before 
he  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Croton  which  he  entered, 
favored  by  treachery    and    a   fog.     Nicomachus  hastened 
after  him,  but  foimd  the  town  already  fallen,  and  the  road 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  so  that  he  only  got  back 
to  Tarentum  with  great  loss.     Those  who  had  escaped  the 
sword  and  slavery  were  visited  in  this  same  war,  probably 
during  the   return  of  Pyrrhus,  with   fresh  destruction,  since 
the  rebels  of  Rhegium  laid  the  town  in  ashes  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Roman  garrison.^     The  survivors,  a  few  thou- 
sands, collected  together  in   a  small  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  inhabited,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome    in   the 
middle  ages  and  at  Pisa^  an  open  place,  which  was  sepa- 
rated on  all  sides  by  rubbish — and   fields  arising    out    of 

^  For  the  pretext  of  Agathocles  for  sending  his  fleet  along  the  coasts, 
was  to  accompany  his  daughter  Lanassa  to  Epims. 

'  Zonaras,  viti.  6. 

2l2 
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it9io_froni  the  ring-wall  that  had  become  quite  foreJn 
to  them,  until  even  this  shadow  of  a  Crotoniat  people 
vanisht  completely  after  seventy  years.  *^  Thus  ended 
the  greatest  town  of  Italy,  from  which  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  had  spread  among  the  Greeks.  Meanwhile 
Locri  also  had  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  The  outrage 
upon  the  Roman  garrison  did  not  allow  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation,  till  an  equal  one  had  been  committed  upon 
the  enemy's  garrison  that  had  been  received.**  This  was 
also  provoked  by  the  insults  the  people  had  suffered  from 
it,  and  they  murdered  the  commander  and  his  soldiers. 

There  was  also  a  triumph  in  the  year  470  (476)  over 
the  Samnites,  Lucanians  and  Bruttians:  and  the  people 
in  distress  implored  Pyrrhus  to  save  them:  this  enabled 
him  to  justify  to  himself  his  want  of  perseverance  in  giving 
up  Sicily.  But  his  return  was  difficult:  the  Mamertines 
were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark  either  at 
Gatana  or  Tauromenium :  neither  the  port  of  Rhegium  nor 
Locri  was  open  to  him,  and  yet  there  was  urgent  neces- 
sity to  sail  over  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  quickly  as  possible, 
since  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  Faro. 
Pyrrhus  met  this,  it  is  true,  with  110  galleys;  but  his 
crews  had  been  raised  by  force^  and  this  had  more  than 
any  thing  else  excited  against  him  the  flings  of  Sicily; 
they  knew  that  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
protect  the  far  more  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  which 

*^  IdTj,  xziY.  3.  The  ruins  of  the  buildings  around  modem  Bome 
are  horied  like  ooipses,  and  in  consequence  of  their  mortar  they  have 
given  to  the  yegetation  which  arises  upon  them,  a  luxuriancj  that  it  did 
not  possess  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  originally  poor,-— just  as  a 
field  of  battle  becomes  fertile. 

"  In  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  the  taking  of  Croton  is  placed  in 
OL  124.  1  or  2 :  according  to  this  the  town  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
Lncanian  war  and  afterwards  revolted  to  Pyrrhus.  But  it  is  only  the  same 
errour  in  referring  Italian  circumstances  to  Olympic  years,  whereby  after- 
wards the  surrender  of  Tarentum  is  assigned  to  01.  125.  2 :  and  which 
prevails  in  livy  (see  above,  note  293). 

"  Livy,  IX.  16. 
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was  to  cany  over  the  booty  of  their  country  and  the 
soldiers  levied  among  them,  who  were  destined  never  to 
return  if  they  reacht  Tarentum.  Hence  the  Carthaginians 
had  an  easy  victory;  they  sunk  seventy  ships  of  war,  and 
only  twelve  escaped  uninjured  to  the  coast  between  Ehe- 
gium  and  Locri,  where  every  thing  that  was  saved,  was 
landed.  In  order  to  continue  his  march,  he  was  here 
obliged  to  defeat  the  Mamertines,  who  were  expecting 
him  in  narrow  passes  with  ten  thousand  men;  he  suffered 
severe  loss  and  was  wounded  himself;  but  the  terrour 
which  goes  before  a  general,  whom  every  single  enemy 
feels  to  be  superioxir  to  himself,  and  which  is  increast  by 
personal  deeds  of  heroism,  paved  for  him  the  way.  Locri, 
which  was  compelled  to  submit  to  him  again,  was  severely 
chastised  by  executions  and  fines. 

Now  whether  it  was,  that  the  military  funds  were  lost 
with  the  ships,  or  that  ready  money  did  not  form  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Sicilian  booty,  Pyrrhus  found  himself 
in  great  difficulty  at  Locri  through  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  pay  was  due  r^"  and  as  he  could  obtain 
no  contributions  from  the  allies,^^  he  took  possession,  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  some  Epicureans,  of  the 
sacred  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine  in  that  town. 
That  the  ships  in  which  these  were  conveyed,  were  driven 
back  into  the  harbour  or  upon  the  coast  of  Locri  by  the 
storm  that  overtook  and  scattered  the  whole  fleet  in  its 
passage  to  Tarentum,  was  proclaimed  as  a  miracle,  and 
who  can  discover  what  and  how  much  have  been  added 
to  a  story  that  is  differently  related?  That  a  mind  like 
Pyrrhus's  was  so  struck  by  such  an  occurrence  as  to 
restore  the  stolen  treasure,  was  natural;  that  which  alone 
gives  the  event  historical  importance  in  our  eyes, — among 
whom  no  one  with  Dionysius*^  can  play  the  believer,  as 

'»  Diodoras,  Ex.  Peir.  p.  286. 
^*  DioD,  Fr.  ZLXi.  p.  20. 
"*  Whose    demonologj,    if,  any   other    proof  were    required,   would 
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if  the  well-deserved  punishment  of  the  irreconcileable  god- 
dess had  from  this  moment  followed  the  sacrilegious  man 
and  drawn  him  down  into  her  dark  empire, — ^is,  that  the 
king  ordered  the  unfortunate  advisers  to  be  put  to  death,^* 
He  who  &ncied  that  he  could  make  atonement  in  this  way, 
was  wandering  in  his  mind,  and  broken  down. 

He  is  said  to  have  led  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse  to  Tarentum,*^  consequently  nearly  the 
same  number  as  he  had  embarkt  in  Epirus  five  yeara 
before;  but  the  Epirot  veterans  lay  dead,  and  the  Greek 
vagabonds  or  barbarians*®  who  filled  their  places,  were 
never  true  and  faithful  to  a  Greek  king,  and  no  longer 
composed  that  mass  which  was  more  irresistible  by  its 
spirit  than  its  arrangement.  However  on  the  return  of 
Pjrrrhus  the  consternation  revived,  with  which  the  Romans 
had  previously  heard  of  his  approach,  and  miraculous  signs 
opprest  their  hearts.  A  thunderstorm  had  shattered  the 
clay  image  of  Summanus  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline 
temple:  the  head  was  found  no  where:  this  seemed  to 
bode  the  unavoidable  fell  of  their  empire,  but  the  science 
of  the  Aruspices  discovered  that  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  and  it  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
spot  indicated  by  them.^9 

When  the  consul  Manius  Curius  held  a  levy  in  471 
(477),  those  who  were  called  up  did  not  appear:  Curius 
sold  the  property  of  the  first  who  disobeyed;  no  tribune 

ahew  how  far  he  was  removed  from  the  belief,  which  in  the  time  of 
Fyrrhns  uo  longer  existed  anj  where  among  the  Greeks. 

'*'  Appian,  Samn.  xl  p.  69. 

"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  899.  b. 

'*  The  majoritj  of  the  troops  raised  in  Sicily  consisted  of  bar- 
barians. 

"  Cicero  de  dirin.  1. 10  (16).  Livy»  Epitome  xit.  A  tempest  such 
as,  especiallj  in  the  South,  often  appears  in  conjunction  with 
thunderstorms,  might  easily  oany  so  far  the  colossal  and  hollow 
shell :  and  thus  the  material  part  of  the  nArratire  contains  nothing 
manifestly  impossible,  which  it  is   worth  while  to  point  oat:    the  ad- 
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protected  the  in&mous  citizen ;  and  the  levy  went  on. 
Two  consular  armies  marcht  into  the  field;  Curius  into 
Samnium,  Lentulus  into  Lucania.  Pyrrhus  advanced 
against  the  former,  reinforced  by  all  the  male  population 
of  Tarentum  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  Samnite  army 
joined  him,  but  weak  in  numbers,  desponding  and  dis- 
affected: he  took  a  part  of  it  with  him,  and  sent  off  the 
other  part  to  support  the  Lucanians  and  detain  Lentulus, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  fight  with  Curius  alone.^^  The 
latter  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  highths  near  Be- 
neventum,  and  ehtrencht  himself:  here  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  battle,  until  he  should  have  been  joined  by  his  col- 
league who  was  on  his  march :  the  auspices  too  were  un- 
&vorable.  Pyrrhus  made  preparations  to  fall  upon  the 
Koman  camp  before  day-break  with  pickt  troops  and  ele- 
phants; as  fortime  had  deserted  him,  a  dream  frightened 
him  when  he  had  &llen  to  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  and  he  wisht  to  recall  the  orders  he  had  given,  but 
his  generals  prest  him  not  to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  Len- 
tulus should  ruin  all  his  hopes.  In  order  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  Soman  camp,  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  make  a  long  march  through  pathless  woods 
by  the  light  of  torches :  time  and  distance  were  badly  cal- 
culated, the  torches  did  not  bum  long  enpugh*\  the 
columns  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  already  broad  day- 
light when  they  descended  from  the  highth.  Even  thus 
their  appearance  was  unexpected ;  but  since  a  battle  had 
become  unavoidable,  the  auspices  too  no  longer  prevented 

vocacj  of  the  science  of  the  Aruspices  I  have  no  wish  to  undertake. 
— I  may  observe  bj  the  waj,  that  the  modem  Romans  remark  it  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  lightning  now  never  strikes  the  Capitol,  while 
in  eveiy  thunderstorm  it  dances  upon  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  and  there 
also  splits  walls :    as  if  Jupiter  was  still  hurling  it. 

''^  Consequentlj  he  certainly  had  not  eighty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse,  as  is  stated  by  Orosius  it.  2,  or  he  was  three  times 
stronger  than  the  Boman  army :    Dionysius,  Exc.  Peir.  p.  545. 

*'  It   was  at  least  late   in  the  autumn  :    Curius  triumpht  in  Feb- 
maiy. 
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it.  Curlus  marcht  to  meet  them ;  &tigue  and  disorder, 
such  as  are  the  consequences  of  a  night-march,  paralysed 
the  assailants,  and  they  fled  after  a  slight  contest^  with 
great  loss.  This  success  gave  the  consul  confidence  to 
accept  the  battle  in  the  open  plain  against  the  main 
force  of  the  king**:  one  wing  of  the  Romans  conquered, 
the  other  waa  driven  back  by  the  phalanx  and  the  ele- 
phants as  far  as  the  fortifications  of  the  Roman  camp. 
But  they  were  defended,  and  a  shower  of  burning  arrows 
with  flax,  tar  and  barbed  hooks  fell  upon  the  elephants, 
which  turning  back,  shy  and  furious,  drove  into  complete 
flight  the  troops  which  accompanied  them.  It  was  a  com- 
plete defeat^,  the  king's  camp  was  taken,  two  elephants 
slain,  and  four  of  the  eight  which  were  taken  alive,  were 
the  proudest  ornament  of  the  triumph.^  The  defeated 
were  so  completely  scattered,  that  Pyrrhus  himself  came 
to  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen. 

In  Lucania  fortune  had  been  just  as  un&vorable  to  the 
allies*^,  and  all  hopes  of  regaining  it  had  now  been  tried 


^  On  this  point  Plutarch,  whose   narratiye  has  the  stamp  of  perfect 
authenticity,  agrees  with  Orosiua. 

**  Here  too  I  lake  upon  myself  to  develop  the  narrative,  con- 
vinced that  every  one  acquainted  with  such  subjects  will  find  it  neces- 
sary. The  plain  is  the  Arusinian  field  of  Froncinus,  Moms  and  Oro- 
sius. 

**  Whether  Livy  stated  the  number  of  the  dead  at  23,000  (EutTopius) 
or  at  33,000  (Orosius),  can  never  be  ascertained  by  the  manuscripts  of 
ihe  two  epitomisers :  the  number  of  1300  prisoners  in  Orosius  is  at 
least  credible. 

**  The  absurdity  of  the  statement  in  Frontinus,  that  the  Bomans  here 
became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  forming  a  camp,  has  already  been 
shown  by  Lipsius :  there  is  a  further  and  decisive  reason  besides  the 
one  which  he  states,  namely,  that  the  disposition  of  tlie  Roman  camp 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  augural  science,  and  there- 
fore belongs  unquestionably  to  very  early  times.  Some  old  remembered 
saying,  which  referred  to  the  eye  and  talent  of  Pyrrhus  for  choosing  a 
camp,  must  have  given  rise  to  that  misunderstanding. 

"^  For  Lentulus  triumpht 
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and  lost  They  had  to  expect  the  Romans  under  the  walls 
of  Tarentum,  and  if  a  Punic  fleet  appeared  in  these  seas, 
It  would  be  dangerous,  perhaps  even  for  the  king  himself, 
to  return  to  Epirus.  Nevertheless  he  tried  to  induce  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  send  him  succours  in 
men,  ships  and  money  against  an  enemy,  who  would  soon 
cease  to  confine  himself  within  the  surrounding  sea:  but 
no  one  listened  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  Italy, 
and  his  leaving  Milo  behind  at  Tarentum  with  a  garrison, 
was  a  considerable  sacrifice  at  least  for  the  time,  although 
perhaps  he  could  just  as  little  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
a  hope  entirely,  as  to  follow  it  up  with  perseverance.  A 
report  which  was  spread  intentionally,  that  the  succours 
which  had  been  demanded,  were  coming,  afforded  him  a 
pretext  for  keeping  the  ships  ready  for  sailing,  that  were 
to  convey  the  troops  back  to  the  Ceraimian  mountains,  as 
if  they  were  to  take  in  Macedonians  there;  and  it  might 
induce  the  Romans  to  renounce  as  hopeless  an  under- 
taking against  Tarentum,  and  to  allow  the  victorious 
armies  to  return  to  their  triumph.^^ 

Pyrrhus  led  back  to  Epiius  only  eight  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse;  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  pay 
for  this  small  number,  drove  him  in  the  first  instance  to 
new  wars;  afterwards  it  was  the  passion  of  a  gambler  who 
has  &llen  into  misfortune.  These  were  times  exactly  like 
those  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
support  a  small  army,   and  easy   for  a  general  of  great 

''^  If  we  understand  it  in  this  manner  and  remoye  the  abenrd  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  necessary  to  gain  a  single  night  for  embark- 
ing, the  narradve  of  Fausanias  (Attic,  c  1.  31}  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  weU-fouaded.  A  considerable  time  elapst,  before  the  answer 
of  Antiochus  could  arrive,  certainly  not  from  Antiochia  and  still 
less  from  the  upper  satrapies,  but  from  those  on  this  side  of  Mount 
Taurus,  where  he  kept  his  court  on  account  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy, 
Ccraunus  and  Antigonus,  and  now  on  account  of  the  Gallic  iuTasion. 
Justin,  whose  account  of  this  war  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  his 
unequal  work,  undoubtedly  places  these  same  demands  before  the  king's 
passage  to  Italy. 
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name  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  large  one.  A  new  star 
seemed  to  have  risen  for  him,  until  after  throwing  himself 
&om  one  giddy  enterprise  into  another,  be  perisht  at 
Argos^^ :  these  events  are  foreign  to  our  history. 


""^  Pyrrhoa,  according  to  Orosios  also,  had  fallen,  when  Taientiim 
was  Btill  holding  out :  it  was  surrendered  however  in  474  (480).  The 
death  of  the  king  maj  have  occurred  in  the  same  year,  —  OL  126. 4»  — 
by  no  means  in  01.  127.  1  or  475  (481)  ;  to  this  year  also  in  Oroeias 
the  year  475  answers  in  this  period,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  according 
to  him  appeared  before  Tarentum. 
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ENTIRE  SUBJUGATION  OF  ITALY, 

AND  THE  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ALLIES. 


L  HE  three  campaigns  which  still  followed,  before  the 
war  in  southern  Italy  was  brought  to  a  close,  seem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fate  of  Tarentum,  to  have  past  away 
without  any  of  those  prominent  occurrences  which  attract 
the  attention  of  hasty  and  imleamed  epitomisers,  amid  the 
repetition  of  monotonous  narratives  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  taking  of  unimportant  places.  This  however  is 
evident,  that  Eome  availed  herself  of  the  entire  removal  of 
all  danger,  in  order  to  recover  breath  after  the  continued 
exertions  of  the  last  nine  years,  which  had  been  increast 
since  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  beyond  all  previous  example  : 
otherwise  the  first  two  years  would  have  been  adorned  by 
something  more  than  a  single  triumph  over  the  Taren- 
tines9«9  and  Samnites.  In  order  to  have  rest  themselves, 
they  allowed  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  rest. 

Tarentum  meantime  was  already  doing  penance  for 
the  outrage  she  had  committed.  A  phrurarchus  regarded 
himself  as  t3rrant  of  the  city  entrusted  to  his  power,  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  mild  disposition,  which 

^^  The  sapplement  cannot  be  doubted.    In  these  Fasti  the  Tarentines  are 
mentioned  before,  but  the  Lucanians  after  the  Samnites. 
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but  few  among  those  usurpers  possest  and  Milo  not  at  all, 
that  this  power  was  not  exercised  in  the  most  revolting 
manner.  Many  citizens  conspired  against  him;  as  their 
undertaking  £dled^  those  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  took  possession  of  a  castle  where  they  obtained 
peace  from  the  Romans.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sallen- 
tines  also  concluded  peace  at  this  time.^^ 

But  when  the  people  had  rested  for  two  years,  the  im- 
patience revived  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  which,  if 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  Hfe'*,  returned  as 
master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  might  after  all  become 
ruinous  in  the  end.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  were  elected  in  474  (480)^  with  the  confidence  that 
they  would  subdue  the  Samnites:  the  former  was  a  son 
of  the  general  who  had  avenged  Caudium;  both  in  their 
first  consulship,  which  they  had  held  together,  had  thrown 
into  the  shade  all  the  triumphs  that  had  hitherto  been 
gained  over  Sanmium.  It  was  only  sixty-eight  years  since 
the  first  hostilities. 

Tlie  consuls  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  nation.  In 
their  presence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  did 
homage   to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  probably  because  the 


'*'  Because  in  Idvj  xziv.  nine  only  of  the  three  nations  togt^er  with 
the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  those  which  Papirius  and  Cairilias 
were  commissioned  to  subdue ;  and  because  six  years  afterwards  the 
S  allentines  became  involved  in  a  war  agamst  Rome,  while  the  others 
were  quiet  who  had  formerly  been  the  allies  of  Fyrrhns.  The  qne6d<ni 
would  be  solved  by  a  happy  discovery,  which  might  complete  the 
broken  ofF  lines  respecting  this  year,  and  which  is  very  poflBible»  if 
excavations  are  ever  made  by  the  side  of  the  Curia  Julia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  Fasti ;  and  I  mention  this,  in  order  by  means 
of  an  example,  to  direct  the  attention  of  every  one  who  can  work  to- 
wards this  object  under  fortunate  cutnimstances,  to  the  importance  of 
searching  after  these  buried  treasures,  of  which  it  is  quite  certain  that 
much  at  any  rate  is  still  to  be  found.  The  real  consular  Fasti  too, 
which  are  stUl  wanting  here  for  forty  years,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
important  discovery. 


"  He  was  forty-two  years  old. 
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death  of  Pyrrhus  had  destroyed  every  hope;  but  still  we 

may  suppose  not  without  memorable  struggles,  of  which 

not  even  the  slightest  mention  is  preserved.     It  is  no  loss 

to  us,  that  we  do  not  see  the  victory  of  an  overwhelming 

power,  to  which  the  freedom  of  a  noble  people  submitted : 

but  it  would  be  important  to  know  the  laws  of  that  state 

of  subjection,  to  which  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  yield. 

!Even  after  the  third  war  an  alliance  had  been  concluded 

Tvith  them,  and  thereby  consequently  their  rank  as  a  state  was 

recognised:  now  it  was  not  so ^^:  and  the  freedom  which 

remained  to  them^  was  a  gift  of  the  Soman  people.     That 

hostages  from  them  remained  at  Rome»,  is  a  further  proof 

of  their  dedition,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  tribute  was 

imposed  upon  them  to   be   paid  by   instalments.     When 

peace  had  become  a  habit,  no  further  hostages  can  have 

been  demanded. — Of  the  Bruttians  it  is  stated,  that  they 

gave  up  half  of  the  Sila  forest,  so  valuable  by  its  timber 

and  tar.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Livy's  second  decad  were 
preserved,  the  formula  allies  and  Latin  nation  would  occur 
from  this  time  forward  just  as  frequently  as  we  now  find  it 
from  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  Previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Latin  league  the  relations  did 
not  exist,  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
forty  years  which  are  still  contained  in  the  first  decad,  that 

"**  The  Epitome  xi.  has  not  neglected  to  mention  the  former,  just  as 
little  as  the  ix.  at  the  peace  after  the  second  war :  consequently  the  silence 
of  Epitome  xiv.  is  a  full  anthoritj.  The  author  of  these  Epitomes  was 
nearlj  contemporary  with  Livj,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
relations. 

*>  LoHins  was  one  of  them  :  Zonaras,  yiu.  7. 

**  This  statement  we  owe  to  Mai's  Excerpta  from  Dionysius,  xx.  5. 
They  are  on  the  whole  of  little  value,  and  must  hare  heen  altered  through- 
out by  the  person  who  put  them  together:  such  rhetorical  artifices  are 
not  in  the  style  of  Dionysius.  But  their  publication  is  nevertheless  a 
gain:  thus  we  have  here  a  hint  confirmatory  of  the  explanation,  of 
what  is  to  be  understood  when  a  people  is  obliged  to  give  up  half 
of  its  agcr  to  Borne. 
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they  began  to  acquire  some  permanency.  According  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  old  Latin  language,  which  omits  the 
connecting  particle^*,  it  properly  ran  thus,  Sociiy  nomen 
Latinum ;  whence  has  come  the  expression,  aUies  of  the 
Latin  nation,,  through  the  same  misunderstanding  as  the 
Roman  people  of  the  Quirites.^  The  Latin  nation  was 
entirely  different  &om  the  allies,  even  in  consequence  of  its 
having  originated,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  ancient 
towns,  in  the  will  and  law  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
this  whole  pait  of  it  at  least  could  have  no  alliance  with 
the  Soman  people.  But  no  passage  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  affords  any  groimd  for  deciding  the  question^ 
as  to  whether  the  denomination,  properly  understood,  was 
applied  to  all  the  nations  &om  the  Macra  to  the  Straits, 
or  only  to  the  Sabellians  and  the  people  of  southern  Italy, 
while  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  on  the  other  hand  were 
lookt  upon  as  nationally  forein  and  had  such  different 
rights,  that  it  was  only  by  an  improper  extension  of  the 
name  that  they  could  be  included  in  it.  I  conjecture  that 
the  latter  possibility  expresses  the  true  relation;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  regarded 
the  cause  of  the  Italicans  as  forein  to  themselves. 

But  in  whatever  extent  the  name  allies  is  to  be  under- 
stood, it  is  clear  that  among  them,  just  as  in  the  provinces '7, 
the  difference  must  have  existed  between  those  who  were 
federate  (foderati)  and  those  who  were  free  (fiftcrt).  The 
Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  federate,  and  their  rights 
were  secured  by  mutual  oaths:  the  Hernican  towns  were 
free,  and  to  them  their  autonomy  was  restored^  after  the 
conquest,    when  the  senate  decided  upon  the  &te  of  the 

•»  Vol  I.  p.  450. 

**  One  sees  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  genitive,  when  it  was 
written,  e.  g.  decern  millia  sociomm  nommia  Latinu  The  commentators  of 
lAry  have  not  perceiyed  this  connexion. 

^  Cicero,  2  Verr,  iii.  6  (13). 

*•  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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nation ;  here  no  treaty  existed,  but  only  a  right  granted  by 
one  party.  This  second  class  belonged  to  the  socii  no  less 
than  the  former. 

The  former  class,  which  according  to  Cicero  was  very 
small  in  Sicily,  and  existed  in  those  places  whose  territories 
T^ere  added  to  the  Roman  domain,  because  taken  by  the 
sword,  was  very  numerous  in  Italy  especially  in  Samnium. 
It  was  from   this   class  that  those  places    were  selected, 
Twrhich  were  fit  for  colonies;  but  a  fisir  greater  number  must 
like  Capua  have  remained,  and  probably  have  fallen  into 
decay  for  the  most  part,  without  receiving  a  colony.     One 
of  the  principal  reasons  of  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 
what  is  related  of  one  particular  case,  seems  as  if  it  had 
occurred    only  that    one  time.     The  inhabitants   of  such 
places  however  did  not  form  a  state,  had  no  freedom ;  they 
no  longer  belonged   to  the  people,  from  whom  they  had 
been  conquered,    and   in   no   case  to   the   allies.o^^    The 
existence  of  territories  of  considerable  extent  subject  to 
tithes  does  not  therefore  contradict  in  the  least  the  axiom 
of   the  old  agrarian   law,    that    Italian   ground    was  free 
from   taxes;    which,  as  is  well   known,  was    extended  so 
far,  that  the  towns  which    obtained    exemption  from  the 
land  tax,  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  Italian  right. 
No  piece  of  land  of  an  Italian  community  was  liable  to  pay 
taxes  with  ownership,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  lands 
in  the  provinces:  they  were  bound  to  send  their  contin- 
gents, and  in  order  to  pay  them  were  compelled  to  impose 
a  tax;  consequently  if  they  had  been  taxt   for   Rome,  a 

"*  The  descendants  of  these  dedtti  were  dediticii :  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  develop  the  legal  consequences  of  this  condition,  sinc« 
the  liberti  dediticii  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  these  people  as  the 
Latini  Juniani  to  the  citizens  of  colonies :  but  it  would  lead  too  far. 
But  it  is  of  historical  importance  to  know,  that  the  taxt  peasants  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  they  had  lost  their  own  landed  property,  could 
not  acquire  any  other  either  in  their  own  district  or  in  any  Boman 
one,  because  they  had  no  conunercium.  They  therefore  necessarily 
(rambled  away. 
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double  tax  would  Lave  ariaen,  which  according  to  Boman 
notions  was  quite  inadmissible.^^  But  it  was  only  die 
Italicans  and  Latins  who  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  line; 
foreiners  were  essentially  excluded  from  it  :*^  Greeks,  who 
were  so  forein  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  sacrificed 
together  with  the  Gauls  as  hereditary  enemies,  were  not 
the  less  excluded  because  they  inhabited  towns  on  the 
south  of  Italy.  Hence  it  is  no  contradiction  that  freedom 
was  given  to  Tarentum,  and  yet  that  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed upon  it.^  The  Neapolitans,  although  allied^  and 
of  proved  fidelity,  knew  that  their  services  would  not  be 
used  against  the  enemy,  when  they  offered  the  treasures  of 
their  temples  in  the  Hannibalian  war.^  But  in  the  same 
way  as  the  triremes  of  the  Greek  maritime  towns,  of  course 
manned  by  them,  were  used  before  Rome  had  a  fleet,  so 
the  marines  for  the  Roman  ships  were  probably  raised  for 
the  most  part  among  them. 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  allied  by  treaty,  must 
have  shewn  manifold  differences  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  arose:  and  this  we  know  of  more 


^'^  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  S2  (80).     The  obligation  might  be  remitted  hj 
privilegium  (pacatio);   but  it  existed  originally. 

*^  Milite  atque  equite  scire  te  nisi  Romano  Latuuque  nominis  wm 
uti  populum  HonuLnuMf  writes  Hiero,  Livj,  xxiL  37.  The  Roman 
writer,  whose  ear  was  accustomed  to  socii  LaHni  mminis,  and  who 
remembered  from  his  earliest  youth  and  his  Transpadane  home  the  Latin 
right  which  had  been  introduced  there,  and  who  was  bom  almost  thirtj 
years  after  the  most  ancient  right  of  the  allies  had  become  extinct, 
makes  a  mistake  only  in  the  expression,  where  he  probably  translates 
a^ftfioxoi  from  Polybins. 

^  The  former  is  said  in  the  Epitome,  xv :  the  latter  by  Zonaraa. 

*•  Livy,  viii.  26. 

**  Si  quam  opem  in  se  erederent,  eodem  studio  fidsse  dblaturos,— 
It  may  be  that  the  Bruttiani  were  levied  among  them  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  Bruttians ;  although  according  to  the  etymology  which  Diodorns 
and  Strabo  gave  of  the  name  Brutiius,  the  beadles  may  hare  borne  it 
long  before ;  — I  donbt  whether  the  Bruttians,  since  they  were  half- 
Greeks,  ever  served  in  the  Boman  camps. 
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than  one  treaty  respecting  places  in  Italy  ^:  the  principal 
division  however  is,  that  the  alliance  was  either  equal,  or 
contained  the  clause,  that  the  lesser  people  should  gladly 
and  willingly  honour  the  supremacy  of  the  Soman  peo- 
ple.'^ It  is  conceivable  that  Rome  at  that  time  still  main- 
tained an  equal  alliance  with  some  places,  which  in  this 
case,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  regarded  as  dependent,  but 
they  gradually  disappeared,  and  we  need  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  perplext  by  their  anomaly >7 

The  permanent  conquests,  as  the  example  of  Beneven- 
tum  shews,  were  so  scattered,  that  the  Samnites,  especially 
after  the  final  peace,  had  any  thing  but  a  compact  territory. 
Whether  the  remaining  parts  continued  to  be  imited  into 
one  whole  by  certain  arrangements,  may  appear  doubtful, 
since  Some  abolisht  the  diets  of  the  Latins,  and  according 
to  the  same  principle  dissolved  and  forbade  them  in  Greece: 
but  there  is  a  preponderating  probability  in  favour  of  their 
having  continued  among  the  Italicans,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  changed.  Sepresentations  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Pelignians^  nay  from  the  Samnites  even  afler 
the  Hannibalian  war^,  seem  to  presuppose  such  a  bond. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Marsians  and  Italicans  in  general 
make  preparations  for  and  begin  the  social  war,  shews  that 
they  were  not  unaccustomed  to  act  as  nations,  and  this  is 
also  supported  by  the  unanimity  of  their  resolutions  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  whereas  the  division  which  kept  the  Pen- 

***  That  of  the  CamertiaiiB  and   that  of  Heraclea  from  Cicero,  pix> 
Balbo  20  (46).  22  (50). 

^  Majetiaiem  prop,  B.  conUter  ceiunto :  Cicero  pro  Balbo  16  (S5)^ 
and  Ftocnlnt,  L  7.  D.  de  capUviM  et  pastUm,    (Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  L  7.) 

^  The  relationa  of  the  public  law  between  the  republic  and  the  com* 
mnmUefl  dependent  upon  it,  clearly  correspond  to  those  of  the  private 
personal  law :  mnnicipia  withoat  the  safiraginm  to  arrogated  tonB : 
allies  who  do  homage  to  the  sapremacj  of  the  republic,  to  persons  m 
manu :  the  dediH  to  those  who  are  m  mancqtio :  those  to  whom  freedom 
has  been  restored,  to  the  libertmi 

<*  liry,  XLi.  8. 

VOL.  III.  2  M 
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trlans  fidthful  to  the  Romans,  while  the  Hirpiniana  and 
Caudinians  joined  them,  suggests  that  it  was  only  each 
single  Samnite  people  that  remained  as  sadi,  and  every 
thing  was  abolisht,  which  had  united  them  into  a  collecdTe 
nation.  And  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  this  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  chiefs  of  the  districts,  who  had  fonnerly 
been  elected  among  each  single  people. 

That  in  many  cases  at  least  the  same  couise  was  pur- 
sued in  Italy,  as  was  common  in  the  arrangsment  of  a 
prorinoe,  namely,  to  establish  a  uniform  constitution  for  the 
towns  and  approximate  it  to  an  oligarchy,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  senates  being  generally  attacht  to  the  Soman 
party  and  the  commonalties  to  the  Punic  in  the  Hanni- 
baUan  war.9*^ 

The  Latins  alone  had  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe 
assigned  to  them  by  lot^:  an  honorary  right  without  any 
reality.  But  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former^  were  entitled 
to  remove  to  Some,  and  have  their  names  registered  in  the 
book  of  citizens,  if  they  left  a  son  behind  them  in  their 
houses,  in  order  that  their  house  might  not  become  extinct 
and  the  burthens  of  their  fellow-citizens  increast^^  This 
was  a  great  thing;  for  though  this  registration  did  not  jet 
confer  the  nobler  rights  of  a  citizen,  still  it  might  now  be 
done  by  any  future  censor;  and  it  was  only  by  such  a  regis- 
tration that  M.  Perpema  could  obtain  even  the  curule  dig- 
nities, while  it  was  overlookt  that  the  full  franchise  had 
never  been  given  him. 

But  of  incomparably  more  importance  were  the  rights 
of  all  the  dependent  people  and  the  Latins  to  share  in  the 
use  of  the  domain  lands  of  the  Soman  state,  which  though 
secured  in  general  by  a  legal  act^  must  always  have  been 
liable  in  the  case  of  each  single  district  to  the  interference  of 
the  ruling  people,  who  might  withdraw  from  use  every  part 
of  the  domain  and  distribute  it  as  private  property.    That 

*^  Here  there  is  a  N.  B.  in  the  margin  of  the  manoscripi. 
*•  livy,  aoY.  3.    Appian,  bell,  dr.  i.  23.  "  Lhry,  aoJ.  8. 
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the  ItalicaBS  wKo  might  remove  into  Latin  colonies,  imless 
they  transgrest  the  limits  of  the  law,  settled  down  by  thou- 
sands at  Fregellae,  as  the  Samnites  and  Pelignians  did  9^, 
affi>rds  distinct  evidence,  if  such  could  appear  necessary,  that 
at  the  founding  of  such  a  colony  they  were  allowed  to  give 
in  their  natnes  together  with  the  Quirites  and  the  Latins. 
That  they  also  obtained  their  shares  in  assignments,  as  we 
have  diewn  of  the  municipia,  is  stated  in  expressions  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  £rom  an  author  who  carefully 
weighed  his  words.^  Now  on  account  of  this  right  the 
allies  and  the  Latins  had  an  equal  interest  with  the  Boman 
possessors  of  estates  against  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  which  was  un&ir  only  to  them,  not  to  the 
latter^ ;  its  being  carried  into  effect  deprived  the  republic 
of  the  voluntary  obedience  of  its  subjects,  and  C.  Gracchus 
^ould  therefore  have  granted  them  the  firanchise,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  otherwise  wise  and  necessary  to  give  it. 
Thus  the  aristocracy  had  support  among  the  subjects 
against  the  claims  of  the  commonalty:  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  order  of  things  became  ex- 
tended to  many,  when  Lucanians  possest  estates  in  Sam- 
nium  and  Samnites  in  Apulia,  whose  titles  originated  in 
the  Roman  conquest:  and  even  the  people  from  whom 
extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  taken,  might  in  some 

*•  livy,  xLt  8. 

*•  From  Foddonintf  :  Appiaii,  bell  dr.  t  18.  foi?  7^— ^irArpoTo, 
41  rots  av/i/idxon  4wt9iiipfiTo:     otfrf  rk  ffVfi06Kaui,  o0rc  rks  icAi}- 

**  Cicero,  de  re  p.  ni.  29  admits,  that  Tiberius,  who  began  in  his 
measore  concerning  Asia  with  the  greatest  justice  (this  is  to  be  supplied 
at  the  beginning),  remained  just  towards  his  fellow-citiaens ;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  injured  the  rights  of  the  allies  and  Latins.  CJompare  i. 
19.  Somn,  Sc.  2.  de  Amic.  d.  Appian,  bell  cIt.  i.  18.  19.  —  I  will  not  sup« 
press  the  conjecture,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  oyer-refining, 
that  the  desolation  in  Etmria,  the  sight  of  which  struck  Tiberius 
Gracchus  so  forcibly,  may  have  arisen  from  the  Etruscans  not  possess- 
ing the  rig^t   of  using  the  domain  land,  which  is  extensive  in  the 

2  m2 
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measure  recover  from  their  loss,  if  tliej  could  cultiyate  a 
part  of  them  for  a  tax  paid  to  the  republic  9**,  in  return 
for  which  thej  themselves  had  the  advantage  of  their  con- 
tingents being  provided  for^  and  roads  made  for  them. 
For  it  was  the  object  of  the  Romsm  lawB,  to  keep  slaves 
awaj  from  the  domain  land,  and  to  preserve  on  it  a  sturdy 
race  of  firee  Italicans  as  labourers  and  cottatrers.  Asain, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that  the  SaSutes  in  6% 
years  again  counted  70,000  citizens  and  7000  knights.  For 
the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies  received  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic  the  same  provisions  as  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  cavalry  two  thirds  as  much  as  that  of  the  Bo- 
mans^  :  their  towns  were  only  bound  to  provide  arms  and 
pay,  and,  if  necessary,  an  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
calvary.  The  contingent  of  each  town  or  district  was  fixt: 
they  were  not  all  required  every  year  to  send  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it^  but  the  consuls  determined  whose  turn  it 
was^^ :  each  place  appointed  the  superior  as  well  as  infe- 
riour  commander  for  its  troop:  that  the  prefects  of  the 
allies  who  were  appointed  by  ^e  consuls,  in  number  half 
as  many  as  the  tribunes  ^^,  were  chosen  from  among  them 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  is  incomparably  more  probable 
than  the  contrary  supposition.  In  the  Hannibalian  war  a 
Pentrian  Samnite,  Num.  Decimus,  cpnunanded  severd 
thousands^,  and  whenever  the  allies  distinguish  them- 
selves, Italicans  aie  always  mentioned  as  their  leaders,  and 
not  Romans,  and  T.  Turpilius^  a  Latin,  under  whom  even 


^  As  OfeUas  cultivated  his  farm  for  a  rent  paid  to  the  owner  who 
had  forced  himself  into  it. 

*•  Polybins,  vi.  89. 

^  Folybins,  Ti.  21.  ot  ffiroroi  wapayyiXKown  rots  i(fxown  rots  iarh  rmw 
ffv/AfUKX^9wy  it6\tmw  r&v  4n  t^s  'IroXfaj,  /(  Stp  &y  fio^Kurrtu  avffrpax^^v  ro^ 
cvyntiixovs,  Zuura^vyr^s  rh  wKtiBos  k,  r.  A.  LoYjt  xxxiY.  56.  From  both 
passages  it  is  dear,  that  the  chiefis  of  these  places  hare  to  appear  at 
Jtome  at  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year. 

»•  Folybios,  vi.  26.  »  IdTj,  xzu.'24* 
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tribunes  were  placed,^  must  have  been  a  prefect  of  this 
kind. 

The  dependents  of  Rome  could  neither  conclude  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  country  nor  carry  on  war,  nor  defend 
themselves  with  their  own  forces  and  imder  a  commander 
of  their  own  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.^^ 

Within  their  own  states  the  allies  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  confer  the  franchise^  and  legislate  for  them- 
eelTCs:  the  table  of  Bantia,  in  which  prices  are  recorded 
by  sesterces,  affords  an  example  of  the  legislation  from  this 
time  of  the  connection  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rights  common  to  the  Latin  towns,^  in  the  same  way  as 
they  prove  that  a  uniform  civil  right  was  given  to  these 
colonies  at  their  foimdation,  seem  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  right  which  had  been  granted,  could  not 
be  altered,  a  fact,  which  is  expressly  asserted  respecting 
the  colonies  with  the  Roman  right.  The  use  of  their 
native  language  remained.  Consequently  their  magistrates 
too  retained  their  penal  jurisdiction,  and  the  civil  one  in 
mixt  cases,  which  was  exercised  by  the  Roman  proconsul 
in  the  provinces. 

In  disputes  among  themselves,  in  complaints  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen  against  his  own  state,  and  in  accusations  of 
crimes  against  Rome,  the  senate  judged;^  it  also  decided 
in  or  made  up  internal  feuds;  but  more  commonly  en- 
trusted this  to  the  patrons.^  For  each  free  Italican 
people  moreover  had  a  patron  at  Rome,  who  watcht  over 
its  interests  as  proxenus  and  representative;  whose  rela- 
tion was  sacred  in  the  good  moral  times^  and  like  that  of  a 

^  Sallvfit,  Jag.  67. 69. 

*■  What  LiTj,  n.  22,  says  about  the  Latins  after  the  battle  of 
RegQIns,  is  for  that  time  a  palpable  fable,  but  is  transferred  from  a 
later  t""^ 

•*  This  the  towns  in  Greece  conld  do.    Cicero,  pro  Arch  3.  (5.) 

"  Oelliiis,  IV.  4.   xn.  13. 

••  Foljbins^  vi.  13.  *  DionysinB,  ii.  1 1.  in. 
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fatber  brought  with  it  severe  and  unpaid  for  exertions;  in 
degenerate  times  it  enricht. 

A  Roman  consul  or  pretor  appeared  among  them  with 
the  full  power  of  the  imperium.  and  had  his  sentences  ejce- 
cuted  without  delay  .^^  There  never  was  such  a  golden 
age,  that  pride  and  passion  would  not  have  led  to  out- 
rages, even  if  avarice  and  lust  with  such  unlimited  po^wer 
had  not  produced  any, — and  because  there  were  no  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  even  the  decemvirs  sinned — :  the  only 
protection  against  the  abuse  of  a  power^  to  which  no  limits 
could  be  set  without  destroying  it^  was  in  the  patrons,  wlio 
had  to  take  the  part  of  the  opprest  even  against  their  o^wn 
relatives,^  and  in  rank  and  influence  were  equal  to  those 
who  might  have  sinned,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  easily 
escape  punishment.  In  the  Latin  towns  the  magistrates 
were  protected  against  tyrannical  and  cruel  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  authorities,  by  their  obtaining  the 
Roman  franchise  together  with  their  dignities:^  and 
this  was  without  doubt  the  object  of  such  a  distinction. 
What  other  nation's  allies  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
rights?  What  greater  ones  could  they  demand  than  these? 
It  is  true  much  was  wanting  to  their  aspiring  minds, 
because  the  higher  franchise  was  denied  them :  but  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  this  until  the  allies  had  become 
Romans  in  their  minds  and  ways  of  living  and  acting 
together  for  a  long  while;  and  the  period,  when  it  should 
become  practicable  to  do  this,  lay  in  the  future  as  one  of 
regeneration,  by  combining  the  rich  elements  which  had 
become  homogeneous:  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  the  growth 
of  the  Roman  state,  audit  explains  the  decay  of  the  Greek. 
The  advantages^  which  had  been  gained  in  the  state  when 

*"  C.  GneehoB  in  GeUiiifl»  z.  8. 

'^  Gelliiu,  y.  13.  xr.  1.  And  rinoe  the  hotpea  was  most  in  want  of 
assistance,  being  absent  and  a  stranger,  it  was  oommanded  that  his  part 
shoold  be  taken  eTen  against  the  (native)  dienU 

^  Appian,  bell.  cir.  n.  26. 
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small  by  admitting  the  lesser  tribes,  and  when  more  ex- 
tended by  granting  equal  rights  to  the  plebeians,  were 
now  also  prepared,  if  the  insight  of  a  deeper  wisdom  could 
conquer  prejudices,  narrowmindedness  and  littleness.  Thia 
natural  development  was  checkt.  When  Italy  came  under 
the  supremacy  of  Borne,  new  tribes  were  still  formed,  and 
the  general  expectation  must  have  been,  that  this  would 
be  continued:  and  if  with  this  system  there  appeared  a 
danger  in  two  directions,  either  of  giving  to  the  new 
citizens  such  a  preponderance  over  the  existing  ones  as 
the  plebeians  had  obtained  over  the  most  ancient,  or  of 
throwing  the  burthen  of  the  military  service  dispropor- 
tionately upon  the  old  Quirites  and  of  thus  destroying 
them,  yet  such  a  contrivance  as  had  once  guided  Servius 
TuUius,  afforded  the  means  of  remedying  these  defects  by 
new  forms.  But  what  a  king  could  do,  was  impossible  in 
a  firee  state.  Two  things  were  needed:  to  breathe  new 
life  and  strength  into  the  higher  orders:  the  only  proposal 
we  know  of,  which  was  directed  to  this  point,  that  of  Sp. 
Carvilius  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^  was  received  as  high 
treason,  and  aimed  only  at  a  transitory  measure:  the  rub« 
biah  of  the  decayed  curies  however  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away,  and  new  houses  formed  of  patricians,  ple- 
beians^ Latins  and  Italicans.  The  second  want  was  not 
overlookt;  namely,  to  remove  fireedmen  from  the  govern* 
ment;  but  this  could  only  have  succeeded  by  colonisation 
beyond  Italy. 

The  freedom  of  a  constitution  becomes  torpid,  when  it 
wants  to  uphold  a  particular  state  of  affairs,  and  not  the 
causes  out  of  which  it  arises ;  when  it  chokes  the  new 
things,  which  are  germinating  by  the  side  of  the  exist- 
ing ones  and  striving  to  develop  themselves.  If  life  ac- 
tually turns  to  them,  and  retires  from  what  capricious- 
ness  alone  is  bent  upon  preserving,  the  latter  remains  as 
a  hollow  and  dead  form :  such  efforts  to  uphold  it  deceive 
perhaps,  because  a  living  evil  does  not  find  the  place  vacant 
to  occupy:   but  the  living  beauty,  which  is  also  excluded 
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from  it,  does  not  appear  with  its  claims:  for  it  cannot 
come  to  light.  There  is  also  heavy  reponsibilitj  incurred 
and  preparation  made  for  bitter  days  for  fiiture  genera- 
tions, if,  though  regeneration  and  development  may  not 
be  prevented,  that  which  springs  up  is  not  so  regulated, 
that  it  may  become  amalgamated  and  combined  with  that 
which  exists, — if  the  rights  of  that  which  comes  into  ex- 
istence and  that  which  exists  are  not  balanced,  if  daases 
have  outgrown  their  minority,  but  no  place  is  prepared 
for  them  to  occupy  without  pressing  upon  others.  K 
this  carelessness  exists,  of  several  possible  evils  one  hap- 
pens unavoidably :  either  the  old  power  awakes,  which 
feels  itself  endangered,  and  overpowers  and  chokes  the 
new  life :  or  the  latter  overwhelms  and  suppresses  that 
which  is  growing  old ;  or  all  grows  up  in  a  luxurious 
and  chaotic  mass,  the  spirit  of  &eedom  is  gone,  and  the 
whole  nation  has  become  impotent. 

The  selfish  rejection  of  just  demands  seldom  assists 
him  who  is  hostile  to  them :  but  they  change  their 
nature,  just  as  healthy  juices  become  poisonous  by  being 
Teprest. 

Every  firee  constitution  goes,  like  ourselves,  through 
life  towards  death :  whatever  moderates  its  consuming 
rapidity,  whatever  produces  obstacles  which  require  time 
to  overcome,  prolongs  its  existence.  The  firebrand  of 
the  Parcae,  on  which  the  life  of  Meleager  depended, 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  flames:  but  if  the  child 
had  sunk  into  a  dead  sleep,  a  sad  service  would  have 
been  done  it,  so  long  as  the  fire  did  not  toudi  its  talis- 
man. But  a  state  has  this  advantage  over  an  indivi* 
dual,  that  by  constantly  raising  in  an  ever-increasing 
circle  more  persons  to  its  highest  fireedom,  it  can  carry 
back  its  life  more  than  once  to  youth,  and  live  through 
it  again  with  firesh  energy.  To  prepare  this,  to  watch 
that  sleep  may  not  be&ll  it,  and  to  take  care  that  what- 
soever was  gloriously  peculiar  to  it,  may  be  preserved 
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or  levived,  however  much  outward  forms  may  change, 
this  is  the  task  of  the  founders  and  rulers  of  free  states, 
and  where  they  are  without  power  to  effect  this,  their 
ruin  is  unavoidable. 

No  state  had  the  perfection  of  Borne  in  this  respect, 
and  here  is  the  explanation  of  its  greatness  and  decay. 
Great  Britain  too  has  thus  developed  freedom  within  herself 
out  of  the  power  of  the  barons  and  the  liberties  of  a  few 
communities^  has  placed  the  vassals  on  an  equality  with  the 
freemen,  has  emancipated  the  serfs,  and  put  every  honour 
within  the  reach  of  all:  then  she  has  extended  her  own 
firee  laws  over  her  separate  provinces;  next  to  Scotland, 
and  has  raised  that  country  from  a  poor  freedom  to  her 
own;  and  at  last  has  prepared  for  Ireland  the  possibility  of 
better  days  by  the  union.  But  North  America  was  lost, 
because  what  should  have  been  offered  there^  was  neither 
really  wisht  nor  wisely  granted,  when  the  proper  time  was 
past.  In  Ireland  an  oligarchical  minority  had  endeavoured 
for  a  century  to  extirpate  the  natives  or  reduce  them  by 
fear  to  timid  animals^  in  order  to  maintain  its  injustice 
firmly.  When  the  power  of  nature  was  stronger  than  a 
tyranny,  which  wanted  the  resolution  to  strangle  them  or 
sell  them  as  slaves^  and  when  those  whom  they  had  wisht 
to  destroy,  had  increast  to  millions;  then  instead  of  at 
length,  though  late,  preparing  their  elevation  to  equal 
rignts  gradually,  concessions  were  unwisely  made  to  the 
multitude,  and  the  demands  of  the  optimaj;es  enviously 
and  insultingly  refused.  And  will  indeed  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  to  decide,  ever  perceive,  that,  however 
much  evil  there  may  be  in  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  better 
state  of  things  can  never  arise  until  the  frill  franchise  shall 
be  given  them?  Will  they  ever  consider,  that  if  Bome  had 
only  prevented  the  Marsian  war  by  complying  with  just 
demands,  although  it  might  have  been  too  late  for  joyful 
consequences,  she  still  would  not  have  suffered  the  civil 
war,  instead  of  being  obliged,  when  she  herself  was  ex- 
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haustcd^  to  grant  to  tKe  exhausted  wliat  could  benefit  now 
neither  her  nor  them?^ 

Venice  was  already  decaying,  when  she  filled  up  the 
places  of  her  extinct  houses^  nor  bj  such  as  were  equal  to 
those  that  had  perisht,  as  was  done  in  former  times,  but 
by  those  which  purchast  their  elevation:  the  proposal  of 
the  Marchese  Maffei  would  at  least  have  been  a  paUialiTe 
for  the  evil  that  was  already  too  vimhle.  But  never  was 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  elasticity  and  life  for  the  state 
for  centuries  to  come,  neglected  more  thoughtlessly.  No- 
thing would  have  appeared  more  senseless  to  a  Boman  than 
when  the  different  races  were  placed  on  an  equality  in 
Mexico^  instead  of  waiting  and  preparing,  till  the  natives 
became  Spaniards  in  language  and  habits,  till  they  had 
acquired  the  desire  of  becoming  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
gradually  attained  their  object. 

After  Pyrrhus  had  fallen  at  Argoe,  the  Tarenlines 
secretly  applied  for  assistance  to  tiie  Carthaginian  oam« 
manders  in  Sicily.?^  The  latter  sent  a  fleet  which  cast 
anchor  in  front  of  the  harbour,  while  Papirius  was  encampt 
before  the  town.  It  is  easily  conceivablei  that,  if  the 
admiral  had  without  the  order  of  his  government  gone 
upon  an  enterprise,  which  would  have  involved  the  republic 
in  a  war  with  Rome,  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  have  hesi- 
tated and  undertaken  nothing,  until  external  events,  which 
however  did  not  happen,  should  justify  him;  although 
they  had  not  after  all  been  able  to  come  to  the  resolution 
of  renouncing  such  an  enormous  advantage.  As  to  Milo 
both  nations  were  equally  hostile,  and  how  high  the  ezas. 
peration  had  risen  between  him  and  the  town,  may  per- 
haps be  seen  firom  his  proceedings:  for  the  rest,  the 
Poenians  must  have  been  niggardly  at  the  improper  time^ 
as  they  often  were,  and  Papirius  generous,  as  he  might 

"•  (Written  in  the  year  1824). 

^^  Not  to  the  senate,  otherwise  the  oath  could  not  haye  been 
taken,  that  the  fleet  had  come  without  their  knowledge.  Oio- 
aiufl,  lY.  5. 
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have  been,  it  is  true  more  easilj,  with  the  booty  of  Taien- 
turn  before  his  eyes,  than  those  who  were  to  protect  it. 
Milo  persuaded  the  Tarentines  that  Papirius  was  inclined 
to  grant  a  tolerable  peace  to  prevent  the  town  from  &lling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poenians.  This  was  so  credible,  and 
a  peace  not  absolutely  injurious  so  much  preferable  to 
receiving  a  garrison  of  Libyans  or  other  barbarians  in  the 
PNinic  pay,  that  Milo  was  empowered  to  negodate  on 
behalf  of  the  town;  he  had  openly  conversations  with  the 
consul,  and  could  deceive  the  Tarentines  by  constant  fic- 
titious reports  respecting  the  pretended  negociations,  until 
all  the  stipulations  for  him  and  his  men  were  completed, 
and  the  citizens  learnt  with  deadly  horrour,  that  the  Bo- 
mans  were  in  the  citadel.^^  Milo  departed  for  Epirus 
unmolested  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able  that  the  Tarentines  taken  by  surprise  could  still  pro- 
tect themselves  against  a  hostile  attack  from  the  acropolis, 
or  that  the  Romans  denied  themselves  the  gratification  of 
washing  in  blood  the  garment  of  the  fetiales:  all  we  known 
however  is,  that  liberty  indeed  was  granted  to  the  town; 
but  its  walls  were  broken  down,  and  its  ships  and  arms 
taken  away  7'  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment, that  the  triumphs  of  this  war  brought  luxuries  of 
all  kinds,  paintings  and*  statues  to  Bome^^s  ^^j  Q^^^g^ 
have  been  acquired  at  Tarentum.  Ten  years  may  have 
hiA,  iixe  most  guilty  in  their  graves;  the  punishment  of 
the  enemies  of  Borne  is  always  a  matter  of  course,  but 
is  nevertheless  disguised.  An  Italian  fiigitive,  Lycinus, 
was  not  long  after  these  events  in  the  service  of  king 
Antigonus,  and  was  his  commander  at  Athens  :7^  this 
man  had  evidently  fled  to  escape  firom  the  Bomans. 
Somewhat  more  than  forty  years  afterwards  a  legion  was 

*"  FroBtiniiB,  Strateg.  m.  S.  1.    Zonar^s,  Tin.  6. 

^  Zonana,  viii.  6.    Yet  Polybim,  i.  20,  mentions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Panic  war  Tarentine  triremes. 

^  Floma,  1. 18.  "**  Teles  in  Stobaens,  Serm.  zl.  8. 
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regularly  stationed  in  the  unfortunate  town:*'*  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  began  immediately  after  the  conquest, 
in  order  to  keep  the  surrounding  nations  in  obedience, 
and  to  prevent  undertakings  bj  the  ambitious  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  that  it  thus  remained,  than  diat 
it  should  have  commenced  after  the  Punic  war,  when 
Epirus  had  become  quite  powerless,  and  Macedonia  was 
&r  from  even  dreaming  of  expeditions  beyond  the  sea. 

Polybius  &om  the  original  documents  has  refuted  Phi- 
linus,  who  accused  the  Romans  of  a  breach  of  &ith,  once 
they  were  forbidden,  he  said,  by  the  treaties  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  and  the  Carthaginians  in  those  of  Italj.^ 
The  errour  miist  have  been  widely  spread  among  both 
nations,  since  Livy  said,  that  Cartilage  violated  the  treaty 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  ;^^  in  which  statement  he  fol- 
lowed the  annalists,  who  did  not  perceive  that  they  thereby 
com  firmed  the  charge,  which  had  been  brought  against 
their  forefathers  by  the  most  popular  historian  among  the 
Greeks.  Diplomatically,  Polybius  is  certainly  right,  but 
just  as  correct  was  the  public  opinion  in  both  capitals, 
which  supposed  that  a  territory  was  assigned  to  each 
nation  by  circumstances,  in  which  the  other  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  without  breaking  the  peace.  Hence  Borne 
made  violent  complaints  at  Carthage  respecting  that  usurpt 
interference,  and  the  Punic  senate  excused  itself  by  an 
assurance  upon  oath  that  was  innocent  of  it.?^  That 
it  came  to  open  hostilities  near  Tarentum  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations,  as  is  stated  by  Orosius  alone, 
must  either  be  altogether  fictitious  or  an  exaggeiation  of 
insignificant  affrays. 

The  deserters  at  Ehegiuro,  who  could  not  hope  for  any 
pardon  and  who  saw  their  punishment  approaching,  when 
the  war  had  become  extinct  far  and  wide,  exercised  hostili- 
ties themselves,  surprised  the  garrison  at  Croton,  cut  than 

•'*  Polybius,  II.  24.  ^  Pdjbins,  ui.  26. 

"  Epitome,  xiv.  ^  Oro8iiia»  iv.  5. 
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to  pieces,  and  laid  waste  the  remains  of  the  town.  The 
consul  C.  Genuciu8979  blockaded  Rhegium  in  476  (482), 
and  separated  the  Mamertines  by  a  treaty  &om  the  re- 
bels.^ After  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  Romans 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  was  remedied 
by  Hiero  who  also  sent  troops®^,  the  town  was  taken  by 
storm :  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  Campanians  fell ;  the 
prisoners  were  sorted  by  the  consul :  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
that  were  found  among  them,  were  immediately  executed: 
those  of  the  legion  who  still  survived,  a  few  above  three 
hundred,  were  sent  to  Rome  in  chains.  According  to  one 
account  they  were  unanimously  condemned  to  death  by 
the  tribes;  according  to  another  the  senate  decreed  and 
executed  the  punishment  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribune  M.  Flaccus.^    All   were   scourged  and  beheaded, 


*'*  Dionjsiiu,  Exc.  xz.  7.  Orositu  gireB  only  the  gentile  name:  but  a 
Genucius  was  consul  in  475  (481)  also;  and  to  this  year  did  his  chro- 
nology lead,  which  has  been  followed:  bat  the  author  of  that  excerpt  was  so 
ignorant,  that,  as  he  giyes  a  praenomen,  this  is  certainly  copied  without 
alteration.  The  expression,  per  decern  aimoe  (Livy,  xxyiii.  28)  also  agrees 
better  with  this  year.  Besides  these  two  writers  the  consul  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  one. 

^  *>  The  words,  robs  fA^  odp  UetfUfrlFovs  —  ott  ffv/ifUxovf  ol  ip 
rf  'Piryfy  wpoff€94xorro,  dfioXoyla  vpoatH^tw^o,  Zonaras  nil.  6. 
which  may  hare  been  misonderstood  and  somewhat,  miswritten  be- 
sides by  Byzantine  writers,  cannot,  I  think,  conceal  a  different 
meaning. 

"  So  says  Zonaras.  Polybius  probably  did  not  know  this,  other- 
wise he  would  scarcely  have  past  it  oyer  in  silence,  where  he  blames 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  in  regpard  to  the  Mamertines 
as  it  deserved^  —  it  thus  becomes  still  more  culpable,  —  but  his  not 
knowing  a  circumstance  which  happened  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  his  time,  proves  nothing.  Hiero  had  all  possible  reasons  for 
supporting  the  Romans,  that  the  allies  of  the  Mamertines  might  be  rooted 
out  of  Rhegium,  and  that  Rome,  which  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  might  promote  his  interest  by  taking  Messana.  Whether 
he  wore  the  diadem  as  early  as  that  time,  is  uncertain  t  but  he  had  at  all 
events  kingly  power. 

*>  The  former   is  found  in  Mai's  Excerpta  from  picmysius,  xx.'  7, 
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fifty  every  day,  until  all  had  atoned  for  their  crimes :  it  was 
forbidden  to  bury  or  mourn  for  those  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted.5®*  The  surviving  Sheginians  were  invited  to  their 
desolate  home,  and  whatever  coidd  be  restored,  was  given 
back  to  them  with  the  freedom  of  their  city:  the  new  com- 
munity that  now  grew  up,  was  one  of  the  very  few  towns, 
which  continued  to  exist  as  a  Greek  place  even  in  die 
time  of  Strabo;  nay  it  is  probable,  that  it  preserved  this 
distinction  till  a  few  centuries  ago. 

In  the  year  478  (484)  a  Samnite  war  blazed  forth  from 
the  ashes  for  the  last  time.  LoUius  who  was  k^  at 
Bome  as  a  hostage,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
country  and  found  followers  among  desperadoes  and  rob- 
bers. The  senate  sent  both  consular  armies,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  quickly:  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rebels  who  had  scarcely  taken  up  arms  renounced  thai 
senseless  enterprise :  still  a  mountain  fortress  of  the  Cari- 
cenians^  persevered  in  the  insurrection,  until  it  was  scaled 
by  night  under  the  guidance  of  traitors  during  a  £dl  of 
snow.^  The  leaders  were  beheaded  according  to  custom, 
the   remaining    prisoners    sold.^      Lollius   had    probably 

and  in  subfltance  in  Orositu,  iv.  8  (pcpuU  jvatu) :  the  latter  in  Yaleriia 
MaadmuB,  u.  7. 15. 

*"  The  nnmber  of  300  odd  erists  only  in  Polybiiu^  i,  7.  JArj 
reckoned  that  4000  were  execnted,  as  if  the  legion  had  been  eom- 
pletely  recruited  and  found  complete:  this  is  shewn  bj  his  own  woriE, 
zxvni.  28,  and  hj  those  who  copied  from  him,  Valerius  Mazimus,  u. 
7.  15,  and  Frontinus^  rr.  1.  38, — Orosius  iy.  8,  is  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mai's  Excerpta  from  Dionysius,  zx.  8,  reckon  4500^  which 
indeed  make  the  legion  still  more  complete,  of  which  300  were  exe- 
cuted eveiy  daj:  the  complete  work  perhaps  admitted  of  a  choice 
between  this  and  another  account,  according  to  which  Appian  (Exc. 
Peir.  p.  564)  confines  the  execution  to  the  ringleaders.  —  It  is  strange 
that  it  is  generally  overlookt,  that  the  guilty  legion  consisted  of 
Campanians;  whose  punishment  could  not  be  so  grieTOos  to  the 
Bomans. 

**  In  the  highest  Abnizzi,  aboye  the  Pentrians. 

**  Zonarasy  vui.  7.  ^  Dionysms,  in  Mai's  ExoerpL  xx.  9. 
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counted  upon  tlie  Picentians,  who  revolted  against  Rome 
in  the  same  year^^,  and  whose  conquest  signalises  the 
following  one  479  (485),  nay  it  is  probable  enough,  that 
the  Sallentines  as  early  as  this  time,  at  least  previous 
to  other  discontented  nations,  did  not  conceal  the  inten- 
tions which  led  to  their  defeat  in  the  year  480  (486):  the 
accounts  of  this  period  are  so  utterly  meagre,  that  we  can- 
not say  at  all,  whether  they  had  not  taken  up  arms  even 
in  the  year  before.  A  calamity,  which  be&lls  their  suc- 
cessful enemy  indeed  ^no  less  than  themselves — but  they 
believe  that  they  cannot  become  more  wretched, — may 
cuuse  men  in  despair  to  think,  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  venturing  upon  something.  Such  a  calamity  was  the 
unexampled  winter  of  the  consular  year  477  (483),  and  the 
earth  groaned  at  that  time  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were 
near.  Both  consuls  triumpht  over  the  Picentians :  P«  Sem- 
pronius  only  is  mentioned  as  the  commander  in  the  single 
decisive  battle.®  When  both  armies  &ced  each  other 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  earth  shook:  equal  con- 
sternation spread  on  both  sides,  but  the  consul  revived 
the  courage  of  his  men  by  vows  and  addresses.  When 
the  Picentians  submitted,  their  number  was  found  to  be 
360,000^;  here  we  evidently  cannot  think  of  a  census  and 
rolls,  which  gave  about  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
iog  arms,  but  of  an  enumeration  of  the  people  comprising 
both  sexes.  That  Picentian  places  were  taken  by  force, 
and  were  kept  ready  to  be  disposed  of,  is  clear  even  from 
the  establishment  at  a  later  time  of  the  colonies  of  Firmum 
and  Castrum.  But  it  must  have  been  also  after  this  war 
that  a  part  of  the  conquered  nation  was  transported  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  about  the  bay  of  Salerno,  where  a  town 
Picentia  was  founded,  from  which  the  new  people  obtained 
the  name  Picentinians:  for  this  settlement  was  made  by  the 

••  Entrophis,  n.  9. 

*B  By  OrofliuB,  it.  4,  and  FrontiniiB,  i.  12.  3. 
"  Plmy,  H.  N.  m.  18. 
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Romans'^;  and  there  was  tKen  an  urgent  occasion  for  re- 
moving  the  old  inhabitants  from  that  coast  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Samnites,  imless  it  was  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  for  separating  the  Samnites  entirely  &om  tke  sea, 
since  no  one  could  conceal  from  himself,  that,  though  the 
war  against  Carthage  might  be  deferred,  it  was  unaToid- 
able:  moreover  the  violent  character  of  the  measure  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  decision  respecting  a  subju- 
gated people  immediately  after  their  conquest,  than  if  some 
time  had  already  elapst  This  population  was  probably 
carried  away  from  that  district,  which  retained  the  name  of 
ager  Picenus  and  bordered  upon  the  country  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Senonians.  There  arose  in  each  a  very 
important  Roman  settlement;  at  a  later  time  by  assign- 
ments: at  this  time  a  considerable  tract  seems  to  have 
been  sold.^*  The  Campanian  colonies  of  Salemum  and 
Buzentum  served  to  keep  the  Picentinians  in  obedience. 

The  same  object  of  guarding  the  coast  against  the 
threatening  maritime  war,  in  which  Rome  had  no  fleet  to 
keep  the  enemy  away  from  Italy,  had  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Cossa  and  Paestum  by  colonies  as  early  as  473  (479). 
In  the  year  478  (484)  the  colony  Beneventum  was  founded 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Gaudinian  Samnites, 
which  secured  the  direct  road  from  Capua  to  Apulia;  in 
484  (490)  Aesemia,  which  divided  the  Caudinians  and 
Pentrians:  in  the  same  manner  Arimidium  in  478  (484)  to 
control  the  nations  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  had  settled  there: 


"•  Strabo,  v.  p.  251. 

*^  Yaleriiis  Maxinms,  tl  5.  1,  compared  with  Mai's  Ezc  from  Dionj- 
sins,  zz.  near  the  end.  The  Camarinians,  however,  who  were  sold  into 
slavery,  and  to  whom  the  senate  gave  back  their  liberty,  cannot  haye  been 
the  Camertians:  and  I  wonld  not  object  to  F.  dandins  being  taken  for 
Appins  the  consul  of  this  year,  were  it  not  for  the  mutilated  and  unin- 
telligible passage  of  the  Excerpta. 
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and  in  483  (489)  Firmum  among  the  Picentians :   per- 
liaps^^  Castrum  also  on  the  same  coast. 

That  Yenafrum  and  Alli&e  were  separated  &om  Sam- 
nium^  is  clear  firom  the  pretor  sending  every,  year  prefects 
to  these  towns,  as  to  Formiae  and  Fundi  9*;  they  were 
consequently  subjects  with  the  Caerite  right ;  and  hereby 
the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus  was 
separated  from  Samnium,  and  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  native  magistracies.  If  this  did  not  take  place  as  early 
as  after  the  third  peace,  it  certainly  did  not  happen  later 
than  this  time. 

Concerning  the  war  by  which  the  Sallentines  wet« 
subdued,  there  is  no  account  whatever  ;^  it  is  from  the 
triimiphal  Fasti  alone  that  it  is  clear,  that  both  consuls 
conducted  it  in  each  of  the  years  479  (485)  and  480  (486): 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  four  months  before  the 
last  triumph,  the  consuls  triumpht  over  the  Sarsinatians; 
whose  revolt,  or  a  truce  purchast  by  the  Sallentines  had 
consequently  interrupted  the  undertakings  against  the 
latter.  Brundisium  was  of  extreme  importance  for  the 
safety  of  Italy,  and,  if  it  did  not  become  a  colony  till 
long  afterwards,  yet  it  probably  belonged  above  all  others 
to  those  points,  which  were  occupied  by  a  legion  whose 
head  quarters  were  at  Tarentum. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Sallentines  the  union  of  Italy 
was  completed  :  to  Volsinii  the  Romans  went  only  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  aristocracy,  which  every  republican  govern- 
ment, unless  it  be  democratical  in  the  extreme,  prefers 
above  all  others  for  the  dependent  townships.  No  free 
commimities  had  arisen  in  Etruria,  and  the  ruling  nation 
was  obliged  to  arm  its  vassals  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 

*"*  For  oertainlj  the  Epitome  zi.  places  the  foandation  of  a  colony  of 
this  name  twenty  yean  earlier,  and  mentions  it  along  with  Sena  and  Hadria. 
Bnt  the  only  time  when  such  a  one  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xzxYi.  3),  Ctutnan  Nomon,  it  is  the  port-town  on  the  Lower  Sea,  between 
Ostia  and  Tarqninii. 

"  FeitaB,  s.  y.  praefectorae. 

TOL.  in.  2  N 
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ing  itselfl  The  serfs  of  the  Yolfiinians^  htd  thei^y 
acquired  great  importance  in  the  long  Roman  war:  when 
ihe  peace  was  concluded,  the  oligarchs  still  continaed  to 
xaise  their  ooi^tingent  from  them;  and  as  the  arms  le* 
mained  in  their  hands,  they  acquired  by  fierce  the  fran- 
chise, the  rights  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  and  seats  in 
the  senate.  That  many  a  one  repaid  his  former  master 
for  his  ill  treatment,  we  may  easily  beUeve,  but  even  if 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  ihis^  the  humbled  party  might 
still  have  been  tempted  to  seek  assistance  at  Borne  for 
the  restoration  of  their  former  condition.  This  was  pro- 
mist,  but  the  secret  negociation  was  betrayed,  and  cruelly 
punisht  by  the  party  in  power.  It  was  Q.  Fabius  Grurges, 
who  had  long  been  worthy  of  his  father,  that  the  republic 
sent  to  chastise  them  in  481  (467):  he  conquered  in  the 
field,  but  lost  his  fife  in  an  unsuccessful  storming  of  the 
town:  this  advantage  howerer  only  prolonged  the  resis- 
tance of  the  inhabitants  who  were  blockaded,  and  whom 
hunger  alone  could  compel  to  surrender.  The  triumphal 
Fasti  assign  the  triumph  to  M.  Fulrius,  the  consul  of  the 
year  482  (488),  and  place  it  in  November:  another  aeoount 
attributes  the  conquest  to  P.  Decius^ :  the  latter  was 
perhaps  pretor  when  Fabius  perisht,  and  imdertook  the 
command,  and  it  was  he  who  drove  back  again  those  who 
had  sallied  from  the  town;  the  rest  would  be  exaggerated. 
The  defenders  of  the  town,  who  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor  alive,  were  executed  as  rebellious  skyes,  or 
surrendered  to  the  surviving  patricians :  but  among  their 
mortal  enemies  and  in  the  midst  of  fiunine  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  unable  to  make  their  escape,  were 

"^  For  a  justification  for  thus  understanding  the  aooonnt  in  Zona- 
ras,  vni.  7.  and  the  Anctor  de  Tir.  xlL  36,  I  refer  to  toI.  u  p.  1S4^ 
fbn. 

^  Auct.  de  Tir.  ilL  36.  In  c  37.  the  samame  Caudex  of  the  younger 
App.  Claudius  is  derived  from  this  war:  there  must  consequent]/  hare 
been  a  tradition,  that  he  did  injury  to  those  who  were  blockaded  by  boats 
or  rafts  upon  their  lake. 
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probably  not  more  numerous  tban  those  of  the  Swedish 
prisoners  at  Brejsach.  The  extremely  strong  town  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  remains  of  the  Volsinians 
settled  in  an  imfortified  place,  which  is  perhaps  meant, 
when  Volsinii  is  mentioned  afterwards^:  it  disappeared 
from  the  number  of  the  Etruscan  towns.^  • 

It  may  be  that  a  general  decree  determined  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Italian  nations^  which  were  not  fi±t  by  treaties, 
as  was  the  case  after  the  conquest  of  the  Latins:  it  may 
also  be  that  they  were  developt  less  systematically*  Now 
in  whatever  way  it  was  done, — we  may  perceive  how 
wisely  and  beneficially  the  ftte  of  Italy  was  determined, 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  Punic  war,  which  followed 
immediately  after  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  there  did  not 
occur  even  a  single  movement  against  Borne,  and  that, 
before  Hannibal  carried  the  war  thither^  which  destroyed 
the  Goie  of  the  nation,  the  country  flouiisht  in  population 
and  prosperity  to  a  degree  which  later  generations  thought 
icatoely  credible.  This  constitution  which  united  Italy 
£at  the  first  linke  into  a  single  state,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
todesoribe.9» 


*•  Liyy,  zxvu.  23. 

^  It  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  supported  the  undertaking  of 
fidpio.    lory,  xxnih  45. 

*  (This  was  unfortunatelj  nerer  executed.  How  far  the  short  hint! 
reepectmg  the  raktions  of  Italj  after  the  first  Funic  nrar,  which  are  can* 
toined  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  Tolnme,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Bupplement  for  this  the  most  painful  g^>  in  the  whole  work,  has  heen 
remarit  in  Uie  preface. 


2  V  2 
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interJtal  history  and  miscellaneous 
occurrences  of  the  period  from  the 
lucanian  down  to  the  first  punic 

WAR. 


Two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  conquered,  473 
(479),  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphufl  sought  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans  by  an  embassy,  which  was  receiTed 
at  Rome  with  great  distinction.  The  senate  accepted  the 
proposal  very  readily,  and  in  reply  sent  three  embassadors 
with  presents  to  Alexandria:  it  was  the  custom  however 
to  transmit  to  kings  in  friendship  with  the  Romans  a 
purple  toga  and  tunic,  and  an  ivory  throne.  In  costliness 
the  Romans  could  not  pretend  to  vie  with  the  treasures 
of  Alexandria:  but  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges^  was  the  chief  of  the  senate;  a  distinction  of  which 
no  second  example  occurs.^^  The  embassadors  were 
splendidly  received:  the  king,  according  to  the  Greek 
custom,  had  golden  crowns  offered  them :  to  preserve  the 
omen  and  honour  the  king,  they  accepted  the  present,  but 
placed  them  on  the  heads  of  his  statues.     Other  marks 


"*  Of  his  coUegues  Q.  Ogalnins  wis  certainly  the  same  who  had  hegged 
Aescnlapios  of  Epidanms,  and  was  oonseqnently  acqoainted  with  the  Greek 
language;  and  the  same  thing  is  rery  prohable  of  Numerius  Fabius,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  the  painter,  who  assoredly  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks^ 
and  who  would  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  poets:  his 
nephew  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Delphi  either,  if  the  language  had 
been  unintelligible  to  him. 
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of  honour  which  could  not  be  refused  in  this  way,  they 
gave  up  to  the  treasury,  even  before  making  their  report 
upon  the  embassy:  but  the  senate  gave  it  all  to  them  as 
their  property .^"^ 

These  transactions  were  not  an  empty  display  of  vanity. 
The  ruler  of  the  first  commercial  state  in  the  world  at  that 
time  had  not  a  few  important  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
Italy:  but  political  ones,  which  can  only  be  perceiyed  by 
attentive  reflection,  in  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  the 
histories  of  states  which  are  destroyed  even  down  to  almost 
unintelligible  firagments,  induced  the  Alexandrian  king  to 
seek  something  more  than  a  connexion  fiivorable  to  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Carthage  could  not  have  ren- 
dered him  uneasy,  nor  could  he  have  thought  of  conquests 
in  that  quarter.  But  Alexandria  was  destined  by  nature^ 
as  had  been  clear  to  its  founder,  to  be  the  capital  of  an 
empire,  which  should  unite  the  islands  and  all  the  coasts 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean:  even  the  first 
Ptolemy  had  subdued  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  on  which  he 
founded  his  naval  power;  Philadelphus  extended  his  do- 
minion as  far  as  Caria;  and  the  hegemony  of  Greece  was 
an  object  under  the  first  three  kings,  from  which  they 
never  turned  their  eyes.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
course  of  the  wars  of  that  obscure  period  can  be  at  all 
discovered,  all  chronological  dates  have  vanisht,  and  it  can- 
not  be  ascertained  at  what  time  the  war  began,  which  was 
so  unfortunate  for  the  second  Seleucidian  king,  and  the 
end  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.  But  even  if  the  war 
had  not  broken  out  yet,  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  circumstances,  not  of  personal  ones,  and  conse- 
quently  was  foreseen:  and  in  like  manner  the  same  cir- 
cumstanoes  brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  Mace- 

^^^  AH  the  passages  are  giTen  hy  Fabridos  on  Dion,  p.  61.  n.  SIS. 
That  Lycophron  does  not  allude  to  this  alliance,  I  shall  shew  in 
another  place.  (This  has  been  done  in  the  treatise,  On  the  age  of 
lAfC€fphrcn  the  Obacure^  Bhein.  Maseom,  i.  2.  p.  108.  foil.  Eleine 
Schriften,  p.  442.  foil) 
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doniaA  and  Syrian  kingdoms  against  ibe  Alexai^dmn*  until 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  aU  the  coasto  it  had  gained. 
The  relationahip  between  the  then  reigning  kings,  once 
Antiochus  was  married  to  Stratonice,  the  mter  of  Anti- 
gonuSy  may  have  drawn  it  doser;  but  even  if  Pyrrhuy  had 
permapenlly  and  entirely  gained  the  kingdom  of  the  And- 
gonids,  the  dynasty  of  the  Aeacids  would  havQ  enter^  into 
the  samQ  relation,  notwithstanding  thf  affinity  of  blood 
between  the  descendants  of  Berenioe.  The  ease  of  an 
actual  communion  in  arms  therefore  existed  emij,  if  the 
Bomans  consented  to  let  legions  oross  the  Ionian  sea :  and 
if,  as  is  probable,  Pyrrhus  was  then  a  second  time  in  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  the  senate  had  reason  enough 
for  gladly  concluding  an  alliance,  by  which  an  allied  fleet 
might  render  undertakings  impossible,  which  he  might  have 
tried  with  far  greater  forces:  Tarentum  was  still  holding 
out  for  him,  and  the  Italicans  were  not  yet  subdued. 

As  Rome  was  no  longer  unconnect^  with  the  politics 
of  the  Eastern  world,  the  embassy  of  the  Apolloniats  from 
the  Ionian  Gulf,  which  was  at  Rome  in  480  (486),  may 
have  been  commissioned  to  seek  assistance:  and  if  so, 
probably  against  no  one  else  but  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  whose  Illyrian  wars^*^  about  this  time  also 
endangered  the  Greek  towns  of  that  country.  It  is  bow- 
.ever  not  impossible  that  they  may  only  have  made  com- 
plaints against  Roman  subjects  of  the  other  coast  This 
embassy  continued  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
fact,  that,  as  they  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  noble 
Romans',  the  senate  <K>mmanded  the  latter  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  injured  party,  although  one  of  the  guilty 
persons  was  invested  with  the  edile^hip,  and  an  escort  to 
attend  the  ApoUoniats  as  &r  as    Brundisium   to   secure 

«•»  Frontiniu,  Strat  n.  5. 10.    PfoL  Trog.  xxv. 

'  In  that  year  it  waa  tlye  turn  of  the  plebeian  edilei^  eoB8eqiieiitl]r 
Q,  F^bins  coold  not  hold  thia  magistrao^:  Dion,  fr.  43,  a^  calls  him  • 
lenaton 
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lliem  against  any  yiolence  on  the  pari  of  the  relatiTea. 
The  Apoljioniats  did  not  deceive  themselyefl  as  to  their 
position,  and  dismist  the  offenders  unpuniaht:  Borne  on 
the  other  band  had  acquired  great  glory,  without  there 
ever  having  been  any  danger  of  regretting  its  generosity. 

In  the  year  479  (485)  the  number  of  the  questors  was 
increast.to  eight ^<^:  the  doubling  of  them  had  become 
necessary  in  consequoice  of  the  aqquisition  of  various  and 
rich  revenues.  If  the  questorahip  gave  as  early  as  this 
the  right  of  admission  into  the  seaiate,  this  altexation^ 
otherwise  apparently  indifferent  as  to  the  constitution, 
was  very  important,  inasmuch  as  it  did  away  with  the 
arbitrary  admission  ^by  the  censors,  since  those  who  had 
been  questors  were  to  be  regarded  as  candidates  nomi-* 
nated  by  the  people  for  tlie  places  in  the  senate,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  death  or  unworthiness;  and  to  pan 
over  such  candidates  in  fitv^our  of  others  was  a  declaration 
of  supposed  imworthiness.  But  about  forty  places  could 
scarcely  be  vacant  after  every  lustrum:  and  the  disgrace 
implied  in  an  exclusion^  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
not  strictly  observing  the  number  of  the  senators;  espe^ 
cially  if  the  questors,  when  only  half  as  numerous,  bad 
enjoyed  the  right  of  being  assessors  in  the  senate,  and 
if  this  right  could  not  be  denied  to  the  number  when 
doubled. 

Thus  the  senate,  which  was  originally  a  representation 
of  the  houses,  next  selected  from  the  curies  by  the  elective 


■""^  The  year  lint  became  known  through  Johannes  Ljdna,  do 
inagg.  I.  97:  and  elnoa  ha  giyet  the  namei  of  the  coBsaU  (l9vv(o» 
instead  of  lavX/w  ia  pfobaUly  hia  owa  fai|]t)»  the  worda  nol  r^w^t^^ 
m99r^,  which  haro  dropt  oiit»  should  be  restored  in  the  date.  Owing; 
to  an  expression  of  Tadtos  (who  hj  the  way  shews  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  forein  to  him  were  all  definite  notions  of  the  ancient 
relations  of  public  rights),  jam  d^pmcUaria  ItaUa^  the  opinion  had 
beoome  establisht,  as  if  this  increase  had  taken  place  two  years 
later.  How  Lydus  came  to  suppose  that  the  number  was  increast  to 
twelye,  is  dear  without  explanation:  but  the  name  ckunci  is  certainly 
correct. 
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magistrates  of  the  oountiy,  and  subsequently  firom  the  whole 
nation,  in  which  popular  election  was  mixt  up,  was  at 
length  changed  into  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  by  the  people  for  life,  the  censors  only  having 
the  right  of  rejection  or  exclusion. 

It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following,  that  the  institution  of  the 
magistracies  must  be  placed,  which  Pomponius  dasses 
chronologically  together  with  the  second  pretorship  and 
the  triumviri  capitales*"^  however  confusedly  he  may  have 
represented  the  matter  to  himself:  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the  point,  this  place,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  when  Rome's  dominion  was  confined  to 
Italy^  seems  to  be  the  proper  one  to  spesk  of  them.  And 
the  more  so,  as  the  establishment  of  the  mint  under  tri- 
umvirs seems  certainly  to  belong  to  the  time,  when  Home 
abandoned  the  old  national  coinage  and  began  to  coin  a 
silver  currency^  which  took  place  in  the  year  477  (483). 
To  treat  minutely  of  this  highly  important  innovation, 
must  be  reserved  for  numismatics,  which  is  much  in  want 
of  a  thorough  investigation  for  the  times  of  the  Roman 
republic.  History  confines  itself  to  the  remark,  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Roman  legislation  only  came  in 
to  develop  that  which  had  already  begun  to  gain  an  exists 
ence;  the  denarii  of  Campanian  and  Neapolitan  coinage, 
with  the  inscription  Romanomj  are  evidently  an  expedi- 
ent to  assist  commerce,  which  needed  silver  and  did  not 
yet  receive  it  from  the  state.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Roman  silver  money  would  be,  whether 
the  coining  of  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  government,  or 
could  be  exercised  by  private  persons^  whether  individuals 
or  houses.  To  derive  the  types,  which  refer  so  entirely 
and  peculiarly  to  fitmilies,  and  the  names  from  thej  trium- 
virs,— where  we  do  not  read  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
members  of  the  college, — seems  perfectly  opposed  to  all 

«>^  De  Origine  Jurif,  Dig.  1.  tit  8.  f  S9.  81. 
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the  laiTB  of  interpretation:  above  all  things  however  the 
con&sion  in  the  system  of  coining,  which  Marius  Giati- 
dianus  abolisht^^  afiier  it  had  annoyed  the  people,  like 
a  system  of  money-clipping,  is  only  conceivable  on  the 
supposition,  that  many  persons  coined  money,  each  for  his 
own  base  gain. 

The  quinqueyiri  were  a  local  magistracy  for  the  city, 
to  protect  it  after  smiset,  at  which  hour  the  police-duties 
of  the  magistrates  ceast.^ 

About  the  same  time  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted.  We  may  believe  Pom- 
ponius,  that  they  were  originally  destined  tQ  preside  at 
the  court  of  the  centumvirs,  and  that  consequently  Au- 
gustus restored  them  to  this  vocation,  and  was  not  the 
first  who  gave  it  them.  For  lis  may  possibly  be  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  suits  in  the  court  of  the  centttmvirs'^ : 
and  though  such  a  charge  might  have  been  given  once  in 
extraordinary  times  to  the  questors  on  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  and  this  may  have  continued  long,  yet  certainly 
it  was  not  so  originally.^ 

The  new  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  comitia 
of  the  tribes:  the  case  was  different  with  the  centumvirs; 
for  as  there  were  three  for  each  tribe,  and  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  a  general  plebeian  court^  they 
must  have  been  directly  deputed,  every  three  being  chosen 
by  their  tribe.  The  elections  of  the  centumvirs  were  pro- 
bably held  under  the  presidency  of  the  plebeian  ediles, 

'^^  Cioero^  de  off.  m.  20.  (80.)  Jactabatnr  enim  temporibaB  illis  mtmtu 
fie  nt  nemo  poiset  scire,  quid  haberet  The  system  which  was  establisht, 
was  probably  no  other  than  that  which  Fliny  places  in  the  tribunate  of 
I>nisa8,  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  alloy. 

*  Solis  occasus  snprema  tempestas. 

7  Whereyer  a  case  was  tried  aaeramento,  the  pietor  took  snretiee  liH^ 
et  vnuUeuurKm, 

*  Bespeeting  the  conftision  of  these  deoemyin  with  the  con- 
iilinm  of  the  pretor  and  the  like,  it  is  now,  I  think  unnecessary  to 
speak. 
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who  wore  themfletvos  judges.'^  The  extent  of  the  rights 
of  thifl  oouxt  is  iadeed  not  lecardedt  bat  those  which  aie 
mentioned  wmong  innumerable  others,  aa  it  ia  aaid'<^,  shew, 
that  the  right  of  Quiritarian  ownership  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  it,  the  right  of  inheritance  without  or  bj 
testament,  as  well  as  the  caput,  belonged  to  the  coort  of 
thd  centumTira^^ ;  but  contracts  did  not  any  nv>re  than 
criminal  cases:  the  immeasurable  field  of  possession  was 
entirely  entrusted  to  the  pretorship." 

The  relation  of  the  decemvirs  to  the  centumviis  can 
only  be  ascertained  approximately  fi*om  the  nature  of  the 
case:   an  asopmbly  of  judges  cannot  exist  without  preai* 


i^**  Dionjniu  TI.  90.  o0t  ^vnphm  rwi»  9n/id^mif  md  ^vrifX!"^^^  "^ 
MiKtitrr ks  ittiiKovv.  (Here  followed  in  the  manuscript  thote  remarks 
respecting  the  time  of  the  institution  and  the  oldest  character  of  the 
oentomwal  eovit,  iriiioh  have  abeadj  foond  their  mareappn^riatapbiM 
in  Vol  I.  pp.  4S7. 4280 

>•  Cicero  de  Oral,  uSS.  foitbtr  S9.  M.  0?a  176.238.) 

"  NexcL^  mamicipiai  —  iMiicapkmet :  —  the  rights  of  the  frmtdia* 
vhieh  wer«  t€»  manc^i  conseqnentljr  it  is  certain  not  ookj  those 
which  are  mentioned  hy  Cicero:  the  lands  added  and  washt  off  bj 
water:  —  validitj  of  testaments:  —  the  rights  of  the  agnatic  goUSur- 
the  eases  which  ceneem  the  aqnti:  Cicero,  avahorer  —  right  to  the 
tuida;  tlM  Ua  of  which  likewise  aflfecta  the  presmratioB  .  o€  propertx  ia 
the  family, 

'*  Ko  one  thought,  for  example  on  rooount  of  the  tama  Msbnos 
to  think  of  the  judicium  tutulae;  or  confound  the  &Qt^  that  cases 
ooncemthg  the  ct^t  in  eauaa  HberaH  were  tried  with  the  jocrs- 
menfioii,  and  with  the  judicium  against  him  who  had  kept  a  freeman 
V  a  slave:  that  in  the  latter  case  an  sriiter^  sod  be  Kv^  a  seaaior, 
wag  taken,  ia  dear  from  FUmtna,  Bndeu^  ni.  4.  7:  Jat»  A  SmaM 
Ci^rmam  qutmvif  cpulmtim  arbiir^m  Si  tutm  esas  oporigt,  mm  •» 
esse  oporiet  UberoM^  Nive  U  ui  oorcerem  cumpimgi  ett  aeqmom :  when 
the  senate  of  Cyrene  must  not  mislead  u&  The  same  is  certain  cit 
the  judicium  tutdae  and  of  all  iurpia, — ^Actions  about  sums  of  monej 
liiat  had  become  due,  unless  iheaeset  Hbra  were  made  use  o^  belonged  to 
the  pretor  (compare  the  stoiy  of  the  silly  advocate,  de  Orat  i.  S7.  [168]X 
in  order  to  oUaia  aa  arbiter,  frc.    The  axeention  of  the  aanlenoe  of  the 

ivsntomvin  coDld  fOio  b«  ohtainei  oaly  hefiire  the  tribunal,  by  addkii^  of 
■umits  injeetio. 
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denta,  who  introduoo  th^  bysineflB  and  put  the  queetion. 
Whether  they  judged  themflelves  and  apart,  is  aoaroely 
clear. 

A  general  plebeian  asrignment  was  made  after  the  war 
with  Pjrrhus,  when  C.  Fabrioiua  also  aec^ted  and  culti« 
Tated  seven  jugers.^^^  According  to  a  notice^  which 
together  with  several  others  firom  the  same  source  we 
must  not  despise,  the  proceeds  of  the  domain  lands  which 
were  sold,  were  then  likewise  distributed  among  the  com- 
monalty." 

According  to  Velleius^^  the  fuU  franchise  was  granted 
to  the  Sabinea  in  the  year  478  (484):  this  statement 
however  becomea  very  doubtful  &om  the  fiust,  that  the 
Yelina  and  Quirina,  in  which  were  registered  the  Sabinea 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Velinua  and  thoae  about  Cures^ 
were  not  formed  tUl  about  thirty  years  later<^  However 
this  may  be^  this  &vour  must  not  be  understood  of  the 
whole  Sabine  people:  Nursia  and  Beate  remained  pre-* 
fecturea^7 ;  Armitemum^  and  thq  conciliabula  of  the  Sabine 
district  posaest  political  rights  of  a  similar  kind:  for  it  waa 
from  these  places  ^^  that  volunteers  were  oflfered  to  Scipio, 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  levy  troops  according  to  the 
tribes. 

The  numbers,  which  the  census  returned  during  this 
period,  are  very  uncertain  on  account  of  the  differences  i^ 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Epitome.  According  to  the  read- 
ings which  have  most  in  their  favour^,  the  number  of 
heads  in  466  (472)  had  inoreast  to  278,000;  which 'is  an 


^^  Columella,  praef. 
>«  Dionysins,  in  Mai's  Exc  xz.  9.  in  fine.  "  L  14. 

^  According  to  the  Epitome  xde,  where  we  can  no  more  sappose  an 
erroor  to  exist  in  anch  things  than  in  lAvy, 

^  Festna,  a.  y.  praefectnrae. 

"  The  article  in  Featns  alao  condndes  with  aliaque  compbira. 

^  Ii?y,  zxvni.  45. 

"  On  ihia  point  I>rakenborch  should  be  con^nlM^ 
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in  conaequence  of  their  birth  and  not  poeseanng  clients, 
in  oonsequence  of  their  own  choice^  which  wanted  nothing 
for  their  own  house:  but  this  was  given  by  the  senate, 
which  assigned  Fabricius  a  burial  place  in  the  citjr:^^^  a 
recognition,  that  he  had  lived  in  so  godlike  a  way,  that  his 
bones  did  not,  like  those  of  other  dead,  defile  the  purity 
of  the  temple-district  of  the  heavenly  gods;  and  that  his 
manes  could  not  disturb  the  Uvingi  as  a  spectre  which  the 
consecrated  pomerium  shut  out. 

Curius  died  in  476  (482).^  To  honour  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  as  he  deserved,  the  people  contributed  to  his  fune- 
ral, one  and  all,  as  for  Publicola  and  Menenius:  thus  ereiy 
one  acted  without  distinction  as  a  client  of  the  dead.  The 
house  did  not  require  the  gift,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
applied  it  to  a  general  feast  for  the  people. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  supplied  the  wants  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  city:  the  booty  taken  in  the  war  against  T?jt* 
rhus^  was  destined  to  supply  the  other  districts  with  water; 
and  Curius,  as  he  had  deserved,  was  allowed  the  honour 
of  executing  this  work,  which  death  however  deprived  him 
o£  This  water  was  the  Anio,  subsequently  sumamed  the 
old:  it  was  derived  fix>m  the  river  above  Tivoli,  20  miles 
bam  Rome;  and  was  carried  43  miles  round,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  valleys:  for  it  was  conveyed  upon  arches  for 
only  221  paces.  It  still  seemed  possible^  that  war  might 
come  so  near  the  city,  that  open  water-courses  might  be 
cut  off.*9  The  Caelian,  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and 
the  Circus  lying  between  the  two  had  no  share  in  this 
water.^     Some  regions,  which   were  then  suburbs,  may 

^  Gioero,  de  kgg.  u,  as  (6S).  ^  Froatinds,  ds  aqosed.  6. 

**  Under  the  word  wumnbtae  we  have  not  onljr  to  underBtand  the  money 
wUdh  WBB  taken,  hot  all  that  the  qneitorB  derived  from  the  sale  of  ilaves 
and  eyery  kind  of  property ;  and  also  fix>m  that  of  lands,  which  were  gainod 
in  that  war. 

*  The  subterraneous  passages  are  now  quite  filled  in  many  plaoos  by 
stalactites:  the  Anio  gives  bad  water  containing  lime. 

**  lYontinns,  de  aqoaeduct.  6.  SO. 
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afterwirds  have  received  bianohefl:  the  piscinft  pubHca, 
district  of  the  Antonine  Thermae,  is  among  ^ose  which 
Frontinus  names;  and  since  the  pond  there  is  mentioned 
as  a  public  place  as  early  as  the  Hanmbalian  war,^^ 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Festus,  if  not  eyen 
as  early  as  that  <^  Yenius,  one  feels  inclined  to  coa*> 
jecture,  that  it  vns  fed  by  the  .Anio,  and  "was  dug  in 
consequence  of  its  aqueduct.  But  the  soil  of  that  di^ 
trict  has  many  springs,  and  it  may  have  been  superfluous 
to  derire  the  water  firoma  distance  for  such  a  purpose. 

Some  now  began  to  assume  a  more  stately  appear- 
ance by  its  private  buildings  also:  down  to  the  war  with 
FyrrhuS)  the  houses  of  the  city  had  been  imiversally  roofed 
with  shingles:^  now  the  lain-tiles  (imbriees)^  such  as  are 
still  customary,  came  into  use. 

The  highroads,  which  had  been  made  sinoe  the  censor- 
ship of  Flaminius,  bore  the  names  of  their  founders:  the 
Latina,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  the  oldest  Tiburtina,  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  were  older:  the  Punic  war 
with  its  financial  distresses  was  not  the  time  for.  such 
undertakings:  they  maj  have  been  more  ancient  than  even 
the  Appian  road,  at  least  in  a  more  imperfect  condition.^ 
The  institution  of  a  magistracy,  quatuorviri,  for  the  roads, — 
the  viocuri, — ^whicb  Pomponius  and  others  place  in  this 
time,  implies  particular  activity  in  this  respect. 

The  fi»gment8  of  the  physical  history  shew  the  effects 
of  voloojuc  fermentations,  for  which  no  outlet  was  then 
opened*  The  winter,  with  which  the  consular  year  of  476 
(482)  ended,  has  never  had  its  equal  in  the  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  which  have  elapst  since  :^  the 


»«  liTy,  Bpitix.  «•  PBny,  H.  N.  xn.  10. 

**  Compare  abore,  p.  306. 

**  Tlie  chronicles  and  papal  biographies  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
are  otherwise  so  scanty,  mentioQ  just  so  mnch  of  natural  calamities, 
that  their  silence  is  fully  sufficient  to  p  ove  this.  Snch  an  arctic  winter 
is  now   no  longer  oonoeiTable  in   Italy,  on  account  of  TesuTius.    It 
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Tiber  was  firozen,  and  snow  ooveied  the  fonim  for  tcaiy 
days:*"^  the  olive-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  fixwt,**  the 
herds  starved:  the  wolves  ran  into  the  city  and  dragged 
as  &r  as  the  forum  a  corpse  they  had  torn  to  pieces.  In 
the  following  year  frightful  tempests  raged,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Cales  flames  burst  forth  from  a  chasm  of  the 
earth,  and  in  three  days  and  three  nights  changed  five 
jugers  into  ashes,  together  with  every  thing  that  tlie  soil 
bore:  in  the  next,  478  (484),  the  earth  shook,  when  the 
Romans  and  Picentians  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
for  battle-57 

In  the  year  470  (476)  premature  births  prevailed  among 
human  beings  and  cattle,  and  carried  off  the  mothers  with 
their  issue.^  An  Epidemic,  which  raged  in  481  (487) 
and  482  (488)  and  occasioned  the  Sibylline  books  to 
be  consulted^  cannot  possibly,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census,  have  been  so  mxirderous  as  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  pleased  to  describe  it,^  who  are  fond  of  dis- 
covering calamities  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 


18  howerer 'quite  anuBtake  to  say,  that  the  arerage  climate  has  beooma 
wanner. 

*^  Angnstin,  de  CIt.  Dei,  in.  17.  and  Zonaras,  vni.  6. 

"  Zonaras  mentions  trees  in  general:  I  have  specified  those  which 
must  have  been  entirely  lost,  and  the  destruction  of  which  was  the  greatest 
ixguiy  of  alL  ^  Orosiua,  nr.  4. 

"*  Orosins,  it.  S.  ^  Augustin  and  OroeinB. 
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Thb  &11  of  Rhegium  had  deprived  the  Mamertines  of 
Messana  of  the  only  allies  whom  these  robbers  coidd  have 
had.  Uniting  with  them  for  the  prize  of  the  booty,  they 
supported  their  expeditions  in  Sicily,  in  which  they  no 
more  respected  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians  than 
they  spared  the  Greek  towns:  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
two  states  which  ruled  over  the  island,  now  rose  against 
them. 

It  was  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  longed  to  punish  the 
outrages  they  had  committed  for  many  years.  He  had 
now  come  to  the  possession  of  the  kingly  dignity  by  a 
series  of  prudent  actions,  which  are  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  most  of  which  were  praiseworthy:  by  a  regular, 
though  unavoidable  election  of  the  people:  an  election, 
-which  the  Syracusans  never  regretted  during  his  reign  of 
fifty  years.  For  he  was  never  charged  with  any  despotic 
act,  and  imder  his  unassuming  simplicity,  which  surrounded 
itself  with  no  splendour  of  royal  etiquette,  the  Syracusans 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  liberty,  which  they  had  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  them  quickly  under  a  republican 
constitution.  His  memory  long  remained  sacred:  imder 
him  Syracuse  recovered  from  the  misfortunes,  which  had 
prest  it  down  for  more  than  a  century,  and  his  government 
was  the  last  period  of  prosperity,  which  a  part  of  Sicily 
at  least  has  enjoyed. 

TOI-.  III.  2  o 
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Hiero  Had  armed  the  citizens,  fireed  himself  from  the 
old  mutinous  mercenaries,  and  raised  a  new  army  deyoted 
to  him  and  the  state;  with  this  he  took  firom  the  Mamer- 
tines  the  towns  thej  had  subjugated,  and  gained  not  &r 
from  Messana  a  decisive  victoiy  over  them,  in  which  th^ 
general  was  taken  prisoner.  Their  whole  power  was  so 
exhausted  by  this  defeat,  that  expecting  an  immediate  con- 
quest and  the.  &te  of  the  Bh^inian  Campanians,  they 
had  already  determined  to  go  to  meet  the  conqueiour  and 
implore  his  mercy,  when  the  fidthless  interference  of  a  Car^ 
thaginian  commander,  who  was  cruising  with  a  squadron 
off  this  coast,  deprived  the  Syracusan  king  of  the  firuits  of 
his  victory,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war^  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  a  province  they  had  ruled  over  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  aiming  for  centuries  at  the 
complete  possession  of  all  Sicily.  The  Greek  towns,  which 
were  extremely  depopulated  and  weakened,  obeyed  them 
for  the  most  part,  and  they  therefore  believed  that,  as  their 
republic  had  obtained  such  an  extent  of  power,  they  were 
nearer  to  this  oonquest  than  they  had  ever  been,pTOvided  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  Messana;  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  connexion  of  this  town  with  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse 
seemed  to  open  a  door  to  the  Romans,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island  in  the  character  of  the  protectors  o 
this  kingdom  to  which  they  might  be  invited. 

But  the  Mamertines  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  the  protection  of  Carthage,  although  a  welcome  deH* 
verance  horn  the  urgent  danger,  caused  suspicion  and 
anxiety  to  many.  As  Italicans,  they  turned  their  eyes  to* 
wards  a  ruler  of  their  own  country.  For  Hiero  was  again 
in  the  field  and  under  the  wallsof  their  town.  Both  parties 
negodated:  tiie  Punic  party  was  readily  listened  to  by 
the  govemour  of  the  republic:  that  which  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  482  (488),  had  greater  difficulties  to 
overcome.  The  policy  which  Rome  had  followed  hitherto, 
may  be  called  honorable  and   conscientious,  if  not  abso- 
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lutelj)  yet  in  comparison  with  that  which  she  exhibits 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  history. 
Ambition,  lore  of  dominion  and  conquest  are  bom  in  the 
human  jiieart,  and  yirtue  cannot  manifest  itself  in  a  pure, 
but  only  in  a  modified  form  in  the  actions  of  any  large 
society,  which  comes  into  collision  with  others.  Borne  had 
already  much  to  repent  of;  but  as  yet  it  had  no  reason  to 
be  really  ashamed  of  any  of  its  actions.  But  the  city  must 
haye  Uusht^  which  had  surrendered  its  own  citizens  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner  on  account  of  an  in&mous  deed, 
when  it  saved  their  accomplices  from  a  like  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  and  accepted  them  as  its  allies. 

The  advantages  which  presented  themselves  from  it, 
and  the  danger,  if  Carthage  should  gain  the  sole  soverainty 
of  Sicily,  were  obvious:  nevertheless  the  better  men  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  case,  in  which  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  the  consciousness  that  matters  could  not  be  altered, 
one  ought  to  keep  to  the  simple  dictates  of  right  feeling. 
The  majority  of  the  senate  obeyed  these  laws  of  honour 
and  conscience,  and  did  not  accept  the  proposal  of  the  con- 
suls. But  the  latter,  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius^ 
eager  for  war^  called  together  the  popular  assembly  and 
repeated  the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected.  The  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  responsible  by  their  individual  votes  for 
a  dishonourable  decree,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  respecting  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
probable  duration  of  the  war,  and  anticipated  a  rich  booty, 
decreed  alliance  and  assistance.  This  decree  is  an  eternal 
disgrace  to  Bome,  and  a  Sjrmptom,  that  the  constitution 
was  begixming  even  as  early  as  that  time  to  incline  too 
much  to  the  democratical  side,  although  there  did  not  arise 
internally  any  disadvantage  for  the  republic  itself  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

In  the  mean  time  not  only  had  the  decree  been  delayed, 
but  the  execution  of  it  also,  and  the  Carthaginian  party  in 
Messana  availed  itself  of  the  feeling  of  the  immediate  dan- 
ger, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Mamertines  to  receive 
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a  Punic  garrison  into  the  acropolis,  in  consequence  of 
which  Hiero  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  further  under- 
takings. Although  Rome  sought  the  war  with  Carthage, 
still  it  did  not  wish  to  assume  any  other  appearance,  than 
that  its  protection  was  granted  against  the  cruel  and  in- 
exorable hostility  of  king  Hiero;  and  as  the  latter  had  now 
concluded  peace  with  the  Mamertines  through  the  media- 
tion of  Carthage,  the  pretext  was  entirely  destroyed  which 
was  to  justify  their  interference.  Both  states  avoided  as 
yet  every  kind  of  declaration.  After  a  long  delay,  a  l^;ate  of 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  probably  still  de- 
tained himself  before  Yolsinii,  arrived  at  length  at  Sh^um 
with  a  part  of  the  army  and  a  number  of  triremes. 

His  passage  was  prevented  by  the  Punic  fleet  which  lay 
in  the  strait,  and  the  legate  attempted  negociations.  He 
sailed  in  a  boat  to  Messana,  where  he  announced  to  the 
Punic  commander  and  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Ma- 
mertines, that  his  state  would  be  the  deliverer  of  this 
people  from  the  oppression  of  Carthage,  declaring,  that 
the  silence  of  the  Mamertines  spoke  as  loudly  as  the  most 
vehement  complaints  could  do,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
suppress.  The  reserve  and  forbearance  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians led  him  to  expect,  that  irresolution  might  prevent 
them  from  opposing  an  attempt  to  cross  over,  which  the 
Romans  could  never  hope  to  do  by  force.  For  not  only 
had  they  no  ships  of  the  line^<^  (penteres,  or  at  least 
tetreres),  but  not  even  smaller  ships  of  war:  it  seems,  that 
the  senate  had  thought  it  impossible  to  form  a  real  navy,  and 
had  allowed  the  small  fleet  which  was  usefrd  in  the  earlier 
relations  of  Borne,  to  fall  into  decay  as  useless  and  expenave 
now.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  an  ialand 
protected  by  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  ancient  world, 
there  were  assembled,  in  addition  to  the  transports,  only 


Navf  Kardpptuerou  Polybiiu,  i.  SO,  13.  Hie  passing  notice  of  FUnj 
(H.  N.  ZTI.  74),  that  the  Bomana  built  two  hundred  and  twentj  aliipa 
against  Hiero  in  fotty 'ftre  days^  is  a  mystery. 
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tnremes  and  pentecontores,  which  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy 
provided  for  this  service;  among  others  the  lemnants  of 
the  Tarentine  navy.*^* 

The  sailors  however  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent in  the  strait;  a  violent  wind  arose  and  drove  the  fleet 
out  of  its  course;  and  without  the  Carthaginians,  who  only 
manoeuvred  to  block  up  the  passage  to  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
being  obliged  to  abandon  their  determination  of  abstaining 
&>m  any  hostile  action  towards  the  Romans,  several  ships 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  others  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Bruttium.  The  ships  which  were  taken,  were  sent  back 
with  their  crew,  and  Hanno,  the  commander  at  Messana, 
invited  the  Roman  legate  at  the  same  time  not  to  break 
the  peace,  but  to  renounce  his  useless  intention.  But 
Romans  were  not  frightened  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
When  their  answer  in  refusal  was  reported  to  the  Punian, 
he  swore  not  to  allow  the  Romans  to  wash  their  hands 
in  the  sea:  but  he  did  not  fulfil  his  oath. 

The  legate  examined  the  strait :  the  current  and  the  wind, 
probably  under  the  protection  of  the  night,  carried  him  on 
a  second  attempt  to  the  coast  of  the  island  without  any 
difficulty.  The  harbour  of  Messana  received  him.  But 
the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hanno's 
vacillation  and  fitncied  prudence  surrendered  this  too  to 
the  Romans,  but  not  without  a  new  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations.  A  poisonous  air  breathed  over  the  sea  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  commander  was 
invited  to  come  into  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  order  to  negociate  with  them  and  the  Romans. 
He  hesitated;  yet  resolved  to  do  so,  not  to  neglect  any 
means  of  reconciliation.  After  much  speaking,  as  both 
parties  were  as  little  able  as  they  were  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Roman  seized  the  deluded  Hanno,  who  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  dragged  him  away.  The  Ma- 
mertines  shouted  approval.    Hanno  had  the  weakness  to 

.    MHi  PcayMiif,  1.  20.  14. 
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command  the  departare  of  the  ganison  as  the  price  of  his 
liberation. 

For  this  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  bj  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  mode  of  their  execution  was  cmel:  but  the 
seyerity,  with  which  they  punisht  the  offenses  of  thdr 
generals  does  not  deserve  blame.  Rome  conquered,  be* 
cause  she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  punishing;  or 
because  in  the  annual  election  of  all  the  officers  as  well 
as  of  the  commanders  in  war,  the  disgrace  of  a  degra- 
dation removed  the  guilty  and  cautioned  the  others. 

Another  Hanno,  the  son  of  Hannibal,  had  in  the  mean- 
time brought  an  army  to  Sicily  in  another  fleet,  and  was 
approaching  the  town.  In  the  name  of  the  republic^  as 
a  last  word,  he  called  upon  the  Romans  to  evacuate  Mes- 
sana  and  Sicily  before  a  certain  day.  He  was  joined  by 
Hiero  and  the  Syracusan  forces,  which  had  endeavoured 
with  imseasonable  jealousy  to  crush  the  Carthaginians, 
and  now  sought  their  friendship  too  late.  The  allied 
armies  blockaded  Messana,  but  in  separate  camps;  the 
fleet  was  stationed  near  cape  Pelorus,  and  prevented 
the  importation  of  all  supplies.^^^ 

The  consul  Appius,  as  if  by  a  miracle  performed  for 
the  evil  cause,  landed  with  new  legicxis  in  the  nightrtime 
without  any  obstacle,  not  &r  from  the  king's  camp.  Un- 
observed and  in  silence  the  army  was  drawn  up  for  an 
attack.  The  battle  was  decided  before  the  Carthaginians 
could  send  help;  although  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracosans 
gained  advantages.  Hiero  was  driven  back  into  his  camp; 
he  abandoned  this  also,  and  retreated  first  to  the  mountuns, 
and  then  to  his  capital.  On  the  following  day  the  consul 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  The  Punians 
had  weakened  their  army  by  a  cruel  and  cold-blooded  act 
of  mistrust:  many  Italicans  served  among  them,  and  all 
these,  most  of  whom^  being  emigrants  of  nations  that 
had  been  subdued  and  destroyed,  certainly  entertained  a 

'^  I>iodonu,  BcL  xxm.  8. 
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biitor  gradge  against  Borne,  they  had  ordered  to  be  eace- 
cuLted,  that  there  might  be  no  traitors  among  them. 
Throughout  this  war,  which  the  goremment,  notwitL. 
standing  the  glorious  deeds  of  single  generals,  carried 
on  with  uniform  thoughtlessness,  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  to  make  war  upon  Rome  through  Italy: 
perhaps  it  was  unwilling  to  set  the  example,  as  their  own 
subjects  bore  a  much  harder  yoke:  but  Rome  did  not 
require  the  example,  nor  did  she  dread  it. 

Thus  the  Punic  army  was  not  numerous,  and  had 
already,  although  besieging,  sought  safety  in  a  strong  po* 
sition  on  the  sea-coast  and  behind  marshes.  The  attack 
of  the  Romans  upon  a  fortified  dam  in  front  of  the  camp 
failed:  but  the  pursuit  drew  the  Punians  into  an  open 
country,  where  the  Romans  took  vengeance.  Among  the 
different  accoimts  concerning  their  further  progress  the 
most  probable  one  is,  that  the  defeated  army  broke  up 
from  its  camp  after  the  battle,  and  disperst  among  the 
towns  of  their  province  for  winter-quarters. 

The  Romans  left  the  Punians  alone,  and  fiirst  prose- 
cuted their  advantages  over  the  Syracusan  king.  Appius 
invaded  the  smaU  kingdom,  and  encampt  under  the  walls 
of  Syracuse.  A  regular  attack  upon  these  walls,  which 
time  itself  has  scarcely  been  able  to  destroy,  was  imprac* 
ticable:  but  the  ravages  of  the  country  rendered  the 
citizens  still  more  averse  to  the  war.  For  two  centuries 
the  Carthaginians  had  been  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  an  alliance 
was  concluded,  unnatural  after  such  inveterate  feelings, 
could  not  produce  patient  resignation  in  their  cause:  for 
it  was  owing  to  Punic  malice  alone,  that  the  Mamertines 
had  not  been  subdued  after  the  victory  of  Mylae,  and 
that  the  Romans  were  now  encampt  on  the  AnapuSir 
Hence  Hiero  too  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  consul  with  part  of  his  army  was  given 
into  his  hands  on  one  occasion,  but  allowed  him  to 
escape  the  danger,  letting  the  time  slip  by  under  the 
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pretence  of  a  negociation:  and  when  sicknesB,  suck  u 
has  often  befidlen  forein  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Syraca,  compelled  the  consul  to  break  up  from  his  quar- 
ters and  return  to  Messana,  the  Syracusans  followed  the 
retreat;  but  instead  of  battles,  conversations  and  meetings 
were  held  at  the  outposts,  and  it  was  as  forein  to  Hiero's 
inclination  to  force  the  will  of  his  subjects  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, as  it  would  perhaps  hare  been  difficult  for  him 
with  a  newly  establisht  power. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  483  (489),  the  consuls 
M'.  Octacilius  and  M'.  Valerius  landed  with  four  legions 
and  the  allies  without  any  obstacle.  This  seems  incon- 
ceivable, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  &cty  that 
the  extraordinary  strong  number  of  men  in  the  ships 
of  war  of  that  time,  which  did  not  draw  much  water, 
allowed  a  fleet  to  take  a  station,  only  in  case  it  could 
obtain  provisions  in  the  harbour,  or  when  stores  were 
laid  up.  For  the  ships  had  no  room  for  provisions,  any 
more  than  modem  gun-boats.  The  consuls  now  advanced 
on  the  north  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  JStna.  Centoripa 
and  Agyriura^  which  seem  to  have  been  again  united  to 
the  Syracusan  state  ever  since  the  victories  of  Hiero,  sur- 
rendered without  resistance;  Alaesa  too  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Syracusan  towns  which  submitted  to 
Rome;  butCatana  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  con- 
quered, since  booty  was  carried  to  Rome  from  this  place. 
Sixty-seven  towns,^*^  of  which  a  part  was  subject  to 
Syracuse,  but  the  much  larger  number  to  Carthage,  sub- 
mitted to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  When  the  consular 
armies  approacht  Syracuse,  Hiero  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  consuls  gladly  accepted  the  offer  o£ 
peace:  for  in  the  heart  of  Sicily  the  army  was  in  want 
pf  provisions.  But  the  opportune  offer  of  peace  scarcely 
softened  its  conditions.  The  small  number  of  towns,  the 
possession  of  which  was  expressly  confirmed  to  Hiero, 

■^  Diodoni%  Ed.  xxin.  5. 
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formed,  with  the  exception  of  the  distant  Tauromenium, 
only  a  small  though  rich  territory  around  Syracuse,  the 
most  southern  comer  of  the  island :  a  &r  greater  number 
was  taken  away  from  his  sceptre  by  this  unsuccessfiil  cam- 
paign, which  would  have  been  preserved  to  him  by  an  ear^ 
lier  peace  that  had  been  demanded  by  eyery  consideration. 
All  Roman  prisoners  were  set  free  without  ransom:  the 
king  paid  down  a  contribution  of  200  talents  ^^  and 
became  the  ally  of  Rome.  A  Punic  fleet  appeared  too 
late  in  the  harbour  of  Xiphonia:  it  left  this  coast;  while 
the  Soman  consuls  on  the  other  hand  made  use  of  the  cur- 
rent of  their  victory,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  extreme  west 
of  the  island.  Egesta,  which  called  itself  akin  to  Bome^ 
and  obtained  a  yery  favorable  treaty  under  this  title, 
received  them:  and  so  did  Halicyae,  together  vrith  many 
other  towns  of  less  note.  From  Tyndaxis  on  the  north 
coast,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolt  of  the  towns,  they  now  transported  the  inha- 
bitants, after  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  to  Lilybaeum, 
their  Sicilian  capitaL 

No  Soman  generals  had  yet  conducted  such  a  brilliant 
campaign,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  Boman  army  had  yet 
met  with  such  a  feeble  resistance.  For  in  Italy  aU  nations 
fought  for  their  liberty:  the  Sicilian  towns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Syracuse,  had  long  lost  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  independent  freedom,  and  did  not  dream  of  obtain- 
ing it  by  a  treaty  with  Home;  but  they  chose  a  new  and, 
as  they  hoped,  a  milder  rule,  instead  of  an  old  one  which 
had  become  odious,  in  the  wars  of  which  the  flower  of  their 
population  had  perisht,  and  many  had  suffered  the  most 
frightful  things  from  the  barbarous  mercenary  hordes  of 
Carthage  and  Syracuse.  Afler  this  campaign  the  fate  of 
Sicily  seemed  already  decided,  and  a  peace  not  far  off:  for 
the  Carthaginians  had  nowhere  made  their  appearance  in 
the  field,  and  never  checkt  the  progress  of  the  Boman 

»•*<  Oro«nv  nr.  7. 
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conquests:  a&d  the  complete  sabjagation  of  Sicily  was  at 
that  time  not  even  once  thought  of  by  the  senate.  To  these 
proud  schemes,  the  cherishing  of  which  certainly  rendered 
peace  impossible,  so  long  as  Carthage  did  not  yet  feel 
quite  exhausted,  Rome  did  not  rise  till  after  the  conquest 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  third  campaign  of  the  war,  in  the 
year  484  (490). 

The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  arise  &om 
want  of  courage:  they  wisht  to  keep  on  the  defensive,  until 
they  should  have  assembled  a  large  force.  Besides  the 
troops  which  they  levied  in  the  part  of  Afirica  subject  to 
them,  and  the  light  cavalry  which  they  received  from  the 
Numidian  kings,  they  had  an  extraordinary  number  raised 
in  Liguria,  Gaul,  and  above  all  in  Spain;  of  the  two  former 
nations  numerous  corps  had  fought  in  Sicily  for  centuries 
for  and  against  Carthage,  but  the  extension  of  the  Punic 
dominion  on  the  coast  of  Spain  affi>rded  the  levies  there  a 
much  wider  range  than  formerly.  Of  these  troops  an  army 
was  formed  at  Agrigentum,  imder  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo;  a  second  assembled  imder  Hanno  in  Sardinia. 
This  was  destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy:  a  danger, 
which  obliged  the  Romans  to  make  extensive  preparations 
for  defense  upon  the  coasts. 

It  did  not  however  prevent  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  pretor  could  protect  Italy:  both  the  con- 
suls went  over  to  Sicily,  and  directed  their  whole  force 
against  Agrigentum.  This  town,  once  so  magnificent, 
which  was  taken  and  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  the  great  Punic  war  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  had  never  recovered  from  that  deep  fall,  although 
Timoleon  had  in  some  measure  restored  it.  Its  fete  was 
not  less  melancholy  under  internal  tyrants  than  in  the 
destructive  wars  for .  the  soverainty  of  the  island,  each  of 
which  had  more  deeply  injured  the  life  it  still  possest  Its 
extenave  walls,  which  once  protected  a  population  of  seve- 
ral himdred  thousands,  now  served  as  a  bulwark  for  a 
Carthaginian  army  of  fifty  thousand  men;  for  Hannibal  in 
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bope  of  8UCOOUI8  or  an  energetic  diversion  liad  allowed 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  town. 

He  did  not  Tentore  upon  a  battle,  mnce  an  attack  upon 
the  Roman  camp  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  al- 
though under  circumstances  which  promist  the  greatest 
BuccesSp  had  been  frustrated  by  the  iron  courage  of  the 
ilomans:  for  no  post  which  the  Carthaginians  attackt,  gave 
way:  all  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  while  fighting, 
ia  order  to  afford  the  scattered  soldiers  time  to  assemble 
in  the  camp :  and  this  was  maintained,  although  the  enemy 
had  already  pulled  down  the  palisades  and  were  scaling  the 
rampart.  After  this  occurrence  the  Soman  generals  acted 
with  their  usual  caution:  they  separated  their  armies  and 
placed  them  in  two  different  camps,  and  united  these  by 
two  lines  guarded  by  many  forts,  one  of  them  being  directed 
against  the  town  and  the  other  against  the  country.  They 
themselves  had  their  stores  at  Erbessus  which  was  not  far 
distant,  and  from  thence  they  derived  ample  supplies. 

They  had  encampt  before  the  town  about  the  time  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  which  in  those  hot  districts  of  Sicily 
fitUs  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  case  of  a  still  earlier 
kind  of  wheat,  which  is  much  cultivated  just  in  this  western 
part  of  the  island,  in  May,  as  in  Africa.  After  long  hesi- 
tation Hanno  landed  with  50,000  men,  6000  cavalry  and  60 
elephants  ^^^,  and  advanced  against  the  Romans,  as  he  had 
been  summoned  by  repeated  telegraphic  signals  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  were  already  suffering  from  hunger.  He  esta* 
blisht  himself  at  Heradea,  and  Erbessus  with  all  the 
Roman  stores  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  fickle  Sicelians. 
Kow  the  Romans  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  be* 
fd^ed^ :  even  the  Italicans  found  themselves  placed  here  un- 
der a  sun  of  unknovm  heat,  and  epidemics  broke  out,  which 
were  rendered  worse   by  want.     The   consuls   hesitated 

>*^  Diodorufl,  Ed.  xzni.  S. 

^  According  to  Fhiliniis  in  Diodonxs,  Ed.  zxni.  7,  the   besiegers 
amounted  to  100,000  Bomans  and  allies. 
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whether  they  should  raise  the  siege:  Hiero  conTejed 
to  them  with  incredible  exertion  the  most  indispensable 
provision  ^^7,  because  he  was  loet^  if  the  war  did  not  main- 
itself  in  these  districts,  for  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
to  Messana  would  have  restored  to  the  Carthaginians  the 
whole  island;  he  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  strengthened  their  determination  to 
maintain  themselves  under  every  disadvantage  and  with 
every  danger,  and  not  to  let  Agrigentum  escape.  Five 
months  had  past  away  since  the  beginning  of  the  blockade, 
consequently  the  season  was  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Hanno  now  approacht  one  of  the  Roman  camps  as  near 
as  ten  stadia^,  after  an  engagement,  the  advantageous 
result  of  which  was  owing  to  the  Numidian  horse,  which 
became  in  so  many  battles  the  chief  force  of  Carthage 
against  Rome.  Repeated  signals  &om  Agrigentum  at  last 
compelled  him, 'though  with  hesitation,  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Romans,  who  also  could  not  have  avoided  it  longer, 
since  two  months  more  had  elapet,  in  which  want  had  risen 
among  them  still  higher.  Fifty  elephants,  while  a  much 
smaller  number  imder  P^rrhus  had  been  so  formidable  to 
the  Roman  armies,  did  not  frighten  the  troops  to  despair: 
Hanno's  army  had  a  retreat  free:  the  Romans'  only  safety 
lay  in  victory,  and  they  gained  it.  The  enemy's  general 
fled  to  Heraclea;  the  loss  of  his  army  is  stated,  probably 
according  to  Philinus  who  reduced  the  number,  only  at 
3000  infantry  slain  and  200  cavalry,  and  4000  prisoners.^ 
According  to  the  same  account  thirty  elephants  were  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  Roman  annals  report  that  eleven 
were  taken:  trophies,  which  then,  as  conquered  artilleiy 
now,  designated  the  extent  of  the  victory. 

Dmring  the  battle  Hannibal  had  made  an  unsuccesB&l 
sally  upon  the  Roman  ramparts.    But  he  availed  himself 

^  Polybim,  i.  18. 11.  «  Polybius,  i.  19,  5. 

^  Diodorus,  EcL  zxnr.  8. 
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of  the  southern  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  while  the 
Soman  army  was  disperst  in  pursuit  and  plunder,  fiitigued 
and  weakened^  to  break  through  the  Boman  lines.  He 
filled  the  trenches  with  &scines,  scaled  the  ramparts  and 
escaped  with  the  part  of  the  armj,  which  hunger,  disease 
and  numerous  engagements  had  left  him.  On  the  next 
morning  the  Bomans  stormed  the  town:  the  &misht  citi- 
zens could  not  defend  the  extensive  walls:  but  although 
they  begged  to  be  spared  and  offered  to  surrender,  ihe 
soldiers  after  seven  months*  suffering  thirsted  for  a  still 
richer  booty  than  the  Punic  camp  had  afforded  them.  The 
gates  were  broken  open,  and  the  town  given  up  to  all 
the  horrours  of  plunder.  Twenty-five  thousand  persons^*^**, 
which  probably  includes  only  the  free,  for  the  slave  merely 
changed  his  master,  were  sold  into  slavery. 

On  this  frightful  day  Philinus,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
this  war  which  was  much  read  in  the  times  immediately 
following,  and  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Timaeus,  lost  his  native  town.  He  avenged  himself  by  a 
history  highly  un&vorable  to  the  Bomans,  and  partial  to 
Carthage;  a  partiality,  which  Polybius  does  not  interpret 
to  his  disadvantage,  but  very  justly  remarks,  that  manifest 
distortion  of  history  and  &lse  praise  of  the  defeated  punish 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  personal  sympathies  of  the 
xeaders  cease  after  some  generations. 

Agrigentum  was  built  up  again  imder  the  Boman  do- 
minion, and  it  has  maintained  itself  down  to  the  present 
day  after  repeated  devastations;  for  so  blest  is  Sicily,  that 
the  consequences  of  ruinous  government  for  two  thousand 
years  have  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  restorative  power 
of  nature. 

After  the  loss  of  Agrigentum  Hanno  was  recalled,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
Bome  sent  new  generals  to  the  war  every  year:  for  in  this 
period  of  democracy  a  second  consulship  was  an  exceedingly 

iMo  DiodoruB,  EoL  xxm.  9. 
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Tare  distinction,  even  after  a  longer  intenral  than  the  In- 
timate ten  yean.  Among  this  number  very  few  shewed 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  most  complete  confidence^  or 
incapable  by  the  misfortunes  they  experienced.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  was  limited:  but 
before  Hamilcar  Barca  appeared,  there  was  among  them 
only  a  difference  in  mediocrity;  and  during  the  first  and 
greater  half  of  the  period  of  the  war  either  no  generals 
developt  themselves,  or  the  republic  knew  so  little  how  to 
find  them,  that,  when  a  general  was  removed  £or  want  of 
skill  or  fortune,  another  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  a 
regular  rotation^  who  had  even  previously,  and  ofken  more 
than  once,  been  suspended  firom  service  £br  the  same 
reasons. 

The  same  clumsiness  manifested  itself  on  all  sides: 
The  richest  commonwealth  in  the  world  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  the  soldiers  revolted,  because  tiiey  were  not 
paid:  Rome,  incomparably  less  rich,  and  whose  own  citi- 
zens felt  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  much  more  severely 
than  the  Carthaginiana|,  who  principally  taxt  their  sub- 
jects, raised  the  necessary  sums,  and  if  the  pay  was  not 
given,  the  soldiers  bore  it  without  murmuring;  they  were 
fed,  it  is  true,  at  the  cost  of  unhappy  Sicily,  which  suffered 
indescribably.  Thus  the  Gauls  in  the  service  of  Carthage 
threatened  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  imless  the  arrears 
of  their  pay  were  given  them :  and  Hamilcar,  not  the  great 
Barca,  who  had  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command,  thought 
that  he  could  only  help  himself  by  a  shameful  stratagem. 
He  referred  them  to  the  plunder  of  Entella,  pretending, 
that  the  treacherous  surrender  of  this  town,  which  had 
a  Roman  garrison,  had  been  ofiered  hira :  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Romans.  When 
therefore  the  Gaids  had  been  tempted  into  the  town  and 
were  all  slain,  but  not  until  by  a  desperate  resistance 
they  had  dragged  many  enemies  with  them  into  the  lower 
world,  this  appeared  a  very  prudent  stratagem. 
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A  bettar  praise  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  use,  wbich 
lie  biinaelf  and  the  Hannibal  who  had  commanded  at  Agri- 
gentum,  now  made,  as  admirals,  of  the  Carthaginian  supre- 
m&cy  of  the  sea  in  the  year  485  (491).  With  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships^^^  they  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  could 
nowhere  be  defended  by  the  most  exhausting  exertion  of 
a  chain  of  posts  against  the  superior  niunbers  of  an  army^ 
sucli  as  a  fleet  at  that  time  could  land,  and  terrified  many 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  into  placing  themselves 
again  under  the  Punic  dominion.  In  the  interiour  of  the 
island  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  Carthaginian  army 
promist  relief  to  those  who  preserved  their  fidelity,  all  the 
towns  gradually  submitted  to  the  Roman  annies. 

This  turn  of  the  war  dissipated  the  hope  that  had  been 
conceived  too  quickly,  of  soon  obtaining  peace  and  thereby 
the  complete  possession  of  Sicily:  the  improtected  and 
accessible  state  of  Italy  demanded  the  only  suitable  defense: 
for  it  was  only  a  general  that  Carthage  wanted,  in  order  to 
shake  the  Roman  empire  in  its  own  home:  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  only  victories  in  Africa,  which  could  bring  the 
war  to  a  close.  Hence  the  senate  determined  to  build  a 
fleet,  and  to  attack  the  Poenians  on  their  own  element. 
As  the  states  of  Barbary,  although  maritime  powers,  do 
not  possess  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  their  ship-buildersy 
who  are  excellently  skilled  in  building  sailing  shebecks, 
would  not  even  understand  how  to  set  about  constmcting 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  wharf,  because  the  building  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ships  difleis  much  more  widely  than  in 
proportion  to  their  size:  so  the  Romans,  without  a  model, 
or  at  least  imtil  they  had  received  one  from  far  distant  and 
friendly  countries^,  would  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  building  of  the  fleet,  had  not  a  Carthaginian  pentere 

"•'  Orodna,  iv.  7, 

"  The  Greek  towns  of  Italy  had  triremes,  bnt  theae,  eren  if  bnUt  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  would  not  haye  dared  to  approach  the  ships  of  war 
with  high  bnlwarksL 
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been  wreckt  upon  the  Bruttian  coast  at  the  &8t  attempt 
to  prevent  the  passage  across  the  Faro,  and  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

After  this  model,  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  ^<^,  the  building  of  which  was  completed  on  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  trees  had  been  felled^:  consequently 
the  wood  was  quite  green,  and  the  fineness  of  their  struc- 
ture was  about  equal  to  the  time  they  could  last;  the 
awkward  vessels  obeyed  the  rudder  imperfectly,  and  moved 
heavily  under  sails  and  oars.  A  suf&cient  number  of  prac* 
tist  rowers  was  also  wanting;  not  that  the  maritime  towns 
of  Italy  had  no  merchant^ips,  but  they  were  bmlt  not  as 
galleys  but  as  sailing-vessels:  and  their  few  long  ships 
could  only  supply  teachers  for  the  rowers.  A  hundred 
penteres  required  thirty  thousand  rowers  and  twelve  thou- 
sand marines:  probably  the  former  also  consisted  of  free- 
men and  not  of  slaves;  besides  the  allies,  the  proletarians, 
I  should  think,  were  used  as  marines,  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  they  served  in  the  fleet,  and  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  have  been  as  rowers.  The  rowers  were  trained  on 
scaffolds,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the  ships,  so  long  as  the 
fleet  lay  at  anchor.  For  their  impatience  to  try  their  new 
weapons,  and  the  state  of  Sicily  which  was  growing  worse, 
called  the  consuls  to  the  sea. 

In  the  year  486  (492)  Hamilcar  had  assumed  the 
offensive,  blockaded  Segesta  and  beaten  the  legate  G.  Cae- 
cilius,  who  had  attempted  to  relieve  it:  the  pretor  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  Sicily  to  undertake  the  command,  because 
the  consuls  engaged  in  superintending  the  building  of  the 
fleet,  could  not  yet  leave  the  city :  still  G.  Duilius  went 
into  his  province  as  soon  as  possible.  His  coUegue  G. 
Gomelius  Scipio  sailed  to  Messana  with  the  vanguard  of 
the  fleet,  seventeen  penteres;  the  rest  followed  along  the 
coast,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  sea. 

'***'  Orosiiifl,  IT.  7.  Polybins,  a  hundred  and  twenty,  i.  20.  9.  vcrmptdk 
/iir  ^Korhf,  tUoifi  8i  rpt^iSm  I  have  no  doubt  that  rerpi^pns  must  be 
read  instead  of  rpttp^is,  **  Flinj,  H.  N.  zn.  74. 
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At  Messaaa  there  appeared  before  the  consul,  -whose 
credulity  and  incapacity  drew  upon  him  the  surname  of 
Asina,  false  messengers  jfrom  Lipara,  a  Greek  town  of  the 
Cnidians,  and,  since  it  was  a  distant  island,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Carthaginians;  inyited  him  to  take  possession 
of  their  islands.  Near  them  was  stationed  the  Punic 
captain  Bogud  with  twenty  galleys,  waiting  for  the  issue 
of  the  stratagem,  and  shewed  himself  in  fix)nt  of  the  har- 
bour as  soon  as  the  Bomans  had  run  into  it.  The  Roman 
crews  were  seized  by  a  panic,  fled  to  the  shore  where  they 
could  least  escape  the  victor,  and  the  consul  was  taken 
prisoner  with  those  who,  like  himself,  had  remained  on 
board  the  ships:  the  whole  of  this  squadron  was  thus 
lo8t.i«« 

The  Carthaginians  had  ridiculed  the  undertaking  of 
the  Romans;  after  this  success,  Hannibal,  their  admiral, 
belieyed  that  he  could  destroy  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
before  it  reacht  Sicily.  He  sailed  with  fifty  galleys  to 
the  Italian  coast,  but  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  and 
unprepared  for  it  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he 
only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
ships.  Thus  the  indecisive  disadvantages  were  equally 
balanced. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  fleet,  when  they  heard 
of  the  fate  of  their  consul,  invited  the  consul  C.  Duilius 
to  undertake  the  command,  and  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  war  on  the  land^  the  issue  of  which  it  was  clearly 
necessary  to  decide  oh  the  sea.  He  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  ridicule  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Roman  galleys  was  well-founded,  and  he 
invented  the  means  of  conquering  with  these  immovable 
masses.  This  was  only  possible,  by  depriving  the  enemy 
of  all  the  advantages  of  manoeuvering,  and  taking  their 
ships  by  boarding.     For  the  crews  of  the  African  galleys^ 


*»•  PolybiuB,  I.  21.  4.        Polyaentis,  Strateg.  vi.  16.  5.        Oroeius, 
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whkh  were  mqiiestiooiUy  just  such  a  rabble  as  serve 
in  tlie  fli%8  of  tlie  Barbaij  states,  could  not  possibly 
leaist  tlie  Boman  soldkis. 

To  aooompliA  this  ereiy  Roman  ship  wss  proyided 
with  a  boaxdrng-bidge  and  a  book  in  a  simple  and  rude 
manner.  In  tbe  fisiepait  of  the  ship  a  mast  was  erected 
twoity-lbnr  feet  in  highth  and  three  quarters  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  which  terminated  in  a  pnlley^^^  at  the  tc^.  A. 
ladder  four  feet  broad  and  thirtynai^  feet  long  was  festened 
against  this  mast  in  such  a  manner,  that  two  thirds  of  its 
length  lay  beyond  the  mast.  The  staves  of  the  ladder 
were  nailed  over  with  boards  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
formed  steps,  and  the  ades  were  protected  by  a  parapet 
up  to  the  highth  of  the  knee.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ladder  an  exceedingly  strong  and  sharpened  iron  was 
attacht,  with  a  ring  at  the  top,  through  which  a  rope  ran 
to  the  pulley.  By  means  of  this  the  boarding-bridge  was 
drawn-up,  so  that  it  reacht  twelve  feet  above  the  mast: 
where  it  was  festened  against  the  mast,  it  must  have  had  a 
hinge.  Now  if  an  enemy's  ship  came  near  enough,  the 
rope  was  loosened,  the  bridge  fell  down,  and  became  fest- 
ened  by  means  of  the  iron  point,  which  bored  through 
the  boards  of  the  deck  in  felling  down :  then  a  two-fold 
flight  of  steps  was  formed  by  means  of  which  the  Romans 
ascended  from  their  deck  up  to  the  mast,  and  then  by  a 
very  gradual  and  safe  slope  descended  upon  the  deck  of 
the  enemy's  ship.  This  bridge  held  two  men  abreast,  and 
a  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  throw  upon  the  enemy's 
ship  the  two  maniples,  which  were  then  embaxkt  as  marines 
upon  every  Roman  pentere. 

Thus  prepared  Duilius  boldly  went  out  to  meet  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  when  he  had  heard  that  it  was  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Mylae.  The  Carthaginians  however  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  hastened  to  the  fight  as  if  to  a 
triumph,  without  even  forming  a  line  of  battle.     Thirty 

><>M  Tpoxt?Jtu    Polybiofl,  I.  22.  4. 
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sliipfl  which  the  fiomans  first  attackt,  were  seized  by  the 
boarding-bridges  and  taken.  The  others  tried  by  evolu- 
tions and  manoeuYres  to  gain  from  the  Bomans  a  &yor- 
able  position  for  an  attack:  but  either  they  could  not  come 
near,  or  when  they  came  near  enough,  they  were  seized  by 
those  fearful  machines^  and  destroyed  or  taken.  Hopeless 
and  ashamed  they  at  last  took  to  flight.  Thirty-one  ships 
*were  taken,  and  among  them  the  admiral's  vessel,  a  heptere 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  in  the  sea-fight 
against  Pyrrhus^®*^,  and  fourteen  were  destroyed:  seven 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  and  three  thousand 
killed.^  The  Bomans  seem  not  to  have  lost  a  single  ship. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Egesta^  which  was  already  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and 
the  capture  of  an  luimportant  place,  Macella.  The  tri- 
umph of  a  naval  victory  was  greater  than  its  fruits.  It  was 
prolonged  to  the  general  for  his  whole  life,  for  he  was 
permitted  to  be  accompanied  home  in  the  evening  from 
banquets  by  torch-light  and  with  the  music  of  a  flute* 
player.  A  monument,  of  which  a  very  ancient  copy  is 
still  extant,  perpetuated  in  marble  the  title  of  the  Duilian 
triumph,  and  the  list  of  the  booty  he  carried  home. 

After  this  victory  by  sea  the  Bomans  divided  their 
forces  in  the  following  campaign  487  (498),  as  if  they 
were  superfluous  for  Sicily,  and  this  no  longer  satisfied 
them  as  the  prize  of  the  war.  The  fleet  imder  G.  Corne- 
lius undertook  an  attack  upon  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while 
only  one  consular  army  remained  in  Sicily.  Sardinia  was 
at  that  time  completely  subject  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  at  least  the  coasts  of  Corsica:  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Etruscan  coast  excuses  the  divinon  of  the  Boman 
forces,  which  was  otherwise  injurious  in  its  consequences. 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  originally  founded  by  Greeks,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Bomans,  and  a  fleet  under  Hannibal,  which 
was  attracted  by  the  danger  of  Sardinia,  a  province  which 

>^  Toijlaus,  1. 23. 4.  and  6.  "  Entropiiu,  n.  20. 
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was  regarded  by  the  Poemans  as  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  empire,  allowed  itself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  har- 
bour and  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  unfortunate 
commander  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  men  on  the  shore, 
whither  he  had  fled  with  them,  and  was  honorably  buried 
by  the  Romans.^^^  Scipio  after  this  landed  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  and  carried  away  a  great  number  of 
prisoners:  fix>m  Olbia  he  retreated,  as  a  superiour  Car- 
thaginian army  shewed  itself  near  this  town.^ 

This  was  a  profitable  piratical  expedition,  which  was 
injurious  to  Carthage:  but  the  turn  which  the  war  had 
taken  in  Sicily  through  the  diminution  of  the  Roman 
forces  was  more  injurious  to  Rome.  Hamilcar  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Myttistratum;  surprised  them 
near  Thermae  and  killed  four  thousand  of  their  men;  and 
garrisoned  Enna  and  Camarina,  which  were  surrendered 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  He  transported  the  Elymeans 
of  Eryx,  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  trust,  down  ftom.  the 
mountain  to  the  port  of  Drepanum,  which  he  made  into 
one  of  his  chief  fortresses;  his  preparations  for  fortifying 
what  he  possest^  as  well  as  for  recovering  what  was  lost, 
were  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  consul  C.  Aquillius 
was  confined  to  a  difficult  defensive  war.  In  the  same  year 
an  unexpected  and  fearful  danger  threatened  Rome  in  her 
innermost  parts.  Four  thousand  Samnites  were  quartered 
in  the  city,  who  had  been  enlisted  for  the  service  in  the 
fleet.  They  found  here  many  of  their  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen in  slavery,  and  their  common  misfortune  establisht 
a  bond  between  them  and  the  slaves  of  other  nations. 


*****  PoljbitiB.  I.  24.  Here  the  difference  between  bim,  2^araf, 
Orosins,  and  the  Epitome  of  lAry  is  veiy  great.  Aooording  to  the 
last  two  Hanno  commanded  the  Poenians,  and  according  to  Orodna 
he  fell  in  the  battle.  Hanno  is  afterwards  mentioned  too  often 
by  Zonaras  to  allow  ns  to  differ  from  Folybins  here,  if  it  might 
in  general  appear  adrisable  to  do  so,  without  mnltipljing  the  Hannos 
without  end. 

^  Zonaras,  yni.  10.    rnffimrSiv  instead  of  r««F. 
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whom  they  met  at  Rome.  Whoever  shared  their  thirst 
for  vengeanoe,  was  their  equal.  Thus  they  gained  three 
thousand  slaves  to  join  their  conspiracy;  their  plan  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
citizens  to  excite  also  to  rebellion  the  rest  of  the  midti- 
tude  of  slaves:  an  undertaking  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded even  to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  although  those 
who  accomplisht  it,  would  then  have  sunk  under  the  as- 
sembled forces  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the 
municipia.  This  secret  which  had  been  kept  by  seven 
thousand  men,  most  of  whom  evidently  belonged  to  the 
lowest  order,  was  betrayed  to  the  senate  by  Herius  Poti- 
lius,  the  commander  of  the  Sanmites,  and  the  conspiracy 
was  supprest 

In  the  year  488  (494)  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus 
restored  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Sicily.  The  Punic 
garrison  of  Myttistratum  had  borne  a  blockade  of  seven 
months;  but  the  inhabitants  died  of  hunger^  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  famishing  women  and  children  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  hard  Africans:  they  withdrew,  and  left 
the  inhabitants  to  negociate  a  contmct  with  the  besiegers. 
But  these  had  no  mercy:  sparing  the  inhabitants  was  the 
reward  only  of  a  surrender  without  any  resistance,  and 
where  the  towns  were  not  in  their  own  power,  the  Romans 
required  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  garrisons  in 
order  to  find  mercy.  Thus  Myttistratum  also,  imder  the 
fearful  pretext  of  an  example,  was  taken  by  storm  with- 
out difficulty:  whatever  breathed  was  murdered,  and  only 
a  few  had  their  lives  spared^  in  order  to  spend  them  in 
slavery.  From  the  ruins  of  this  very  strong  town  the 
army  directed  its  course  against  Camarina.  On  its  march 
it  fell  among  the  mountains  into  a  danger  similar  to  that 
which  befell  the  Roman  army  in  Samnium  in  the  first 
war,  and  was  saved  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  A  tribime, 
M.  Calpumius  Flamma,  drew  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  upon  himself  and  three  hundred  men,  with  whom 
he  occupied  a  hill,  while  the  army  gained  a  free  passage. 
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He  himself  was  foimd  bleeding  among  the  corpses  of  bis 
companions,  but  his  life  was  restored,  and  frequently  de- 
Toted  afterwards  to  the  good  of  the  republic.  The  elder 
Cato  reproacht  the  Bomans  with  their  indi£ference  to  their 
own  history,  because  this  sacrifice  was  known  to  few  and 
still  more  seldom  mentioned,  while  Leonidas  was  reckoned 
an  honour  to  all  Greece.  It  is  still  more  strange,  that  this 
tribune  bears  a  different  name  in  the  different  annals,  which 
must  not  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  fiibulous  character  of 
the  history,  but  probably  of  repeated  sacrifices  of  a  similai 
kind,  of  which  the  place  and  particulars  are  lost 

Camarina  defended  itself  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
would  not  have  been  taken,  unless  Hiero  had  sent  artil- 
lery to  the  Romans.  With  this  they  opened  a  breach,  and 
the  Camarinaeans  were  destroyed  or  led  into  slavery.  This 
town  or  the  neighbouring  Gela  had  within  the  same  ge- 
neration been  destroyed  by  the  Mamertines,  who,  although 
they  are  not  mentioned,  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
Roman  allies,  and  as  the  most  fearful  scourge  of  Sicily. 
Gela  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins:  Camarina  had  been 
somewhat  restored;  but  from  this  destruction  it  never  re- 
covered. It  is  a  heart-rending  sight  to  behold,  how  these 
towns,  which  had  flourished  beyond  all  description  down  to 
the  unfortunate  year  in  which  the  Carthaginians  had  un- 
dertaken their  subjugation,  enticed  by  the  internal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Greek  towns,— it  is  true,  they  had  decayed  in- 
wardly in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity, — were  now  torn  up 
and  annihilated  one  after  another,  as  plants  carried  to  a 
forein  soil :  and  it  is  singular  that,  while  they  themselves 
disappeared,  the  earlier  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
changed  into  Greeks,  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
Greek  settlers  and  their  language  for  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Enna  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the 
fall  of  Camarina:  the  consul  appeared  before  the  Punic 
army  near  Panormus,  which  did  not  venture  to  quit  its 
fortified  camp. 

In  the  same  year  according  to  the  majority  of  the 
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historical  books  which  differ  firom  Polybius,  the  coll^ae  of 
the  consul  carried  on  the  war  in  Sardinia  with  success, 
and  those  who  give  this  account,  place  the  murder  of 
Hannibal  by  his  own  defeated  army  in  this  year.  But 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  they  had  gained  in  this 
island,  they  still  perceived  the  mistake  of  having  divided 
their  efforts,  to  which  they  were  probably  led  by  the  &lse 
hope,  that  the  natives  would  unite  with  them. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  489  (495),  almost  the  half 
of  Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poenians:  almost  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  west  as  fiur  as  Heraclea 
on  the  Halycus;  and  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests 
only  very  slowly  in  recovering  what  they  had  gained  in  the 
days  of  their  rapid  progress.  A  naval  victory  near  Tyn- 
daris  raised  their  hopes  of  bringing  the  tedious  war  to  a 
decision,  which  was  wasting  their  strength.  They  under- 
took immense  naval  preparations,  which  the  Carthaginians 
met  with  equal  ones.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  Boman 
penteres,  each  manned  with  three  hundred  marines,  crost 
the  strait  and  took  on  board  upon  the  coast  four  thousand 
men,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  armies,  in  order  to  carry 
them  to  Africa,  in  490  (496).  The  Carthaginians  went 
out  to  meet  them  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  penteres, 
which  carried  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  It  was  the  greatest  warlike  effort,  that  the  ancient 
world  had  seen. 

The  fleets  met  one  another  in  sight  of  Ecnomus,  where 
the  Poenians  had  conquered  Agathodes  half  a  century 
before.  Hamilcar,  who  up  to  this  time  had  distinguisht 
himself  &x  above  all  the  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
this  war,  and  Hanno  commanded  the  fleet  of  their  nation : 
the  two  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  that 
of  the  Romans,  the  latter  of  whom  was  brought  by  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  this  day  into  the  deepest  misfortune, 
and  in  a  most  strange  manner  to  a  reputation  with  pos- 
terity, which  will  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  all  criticism. 
The  battle  was  destructive  and  decisive:   but  as  we  are 
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accustomed  to  see  in  naval  engagements  still  greater  skill 
than  in  land-fights,  and  to  expect  the  decision  of  them  from 
this  very  skill  and  the  control  of  the  ciew  over  their  ship, 
so  we  look  upon  these  Roman  sea-fights,  half-smiling  and 
half-indignant,  that  rude  force  annihilated  all  the  advan- 
tages of  art  and  practice.  The  Boman  fleet  was  divided 
into  four  squadrons,  the  first  of  which  was  conmianded  bj 
the  consuls  themselves.  They  were  so  stationed  that  the 
ships  of  the  admirals  stood  by  the  side  of  one  another,  the 
one  on  the  right  wing  of  the  left  squadron,  the  other  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  right:  and  while  these  went  first  they 
ordered  the  rest  to  follow  them  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  ships  of  each  squadron  set  themselves  in 
motion  one  by  one  successively,  while  the  foremost  rowed 
continually  onwards,  the  straight  line  was  gradually  changed 
thereby  into  a  right  angle.  This  angle  was  closed  by  the 
third  squadron,  which  towed  the  transports  of  the  cavalry 
by  cables,  and  these  were  immediately  covered  by  the 
fourth.  The  Punic  fleet  too  was  divided  into  four 
squadrons:  and  while  the  two  which  formed  the  centre, 
drew  away  the  Boman  vanguard  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  by  an  apparent  flight,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  round  them  and  attack  t  the 
third  squadron,  and  the  right  meanwhile  the  fourth:  thus 
three  battles  were  fought  at  once.  The  main  force  of  the 
Bomans  conquered,  and  when  it  had  disperst  the  enemy, 
it  delivered  the  two  other  squadrons,  which  were  hard 
prest  and  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  less  afiraid  of  the  boarding-bridges.  The  remains  of 
the  Punic  fleet  assembled  again  near  Heraclea.  More 
than  thirty  Pimic  ships  were  sunk:  sixty-four  were  taken 
with  their  crews:  the  Bomans  had  lost  twenty-four  ships 
which  were  destroyed.**^  While  the  consuls  repaired 
the  damaged  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail  to  Afiica,  the 
Punic  general  Hanno  appeared  before  them,  in  order  to 

>"»  PolyWui,  I.  26—28. 
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avert  the  threatening  danger  by  concluding  a  peace,  or 
to  gain  time.  His  mission  was  firuitless,  and  only  occa- 
sioned an  empty  boast  from  the  annalists  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Bomans^  who  did  not  violate  his  freedom,  although 
he  had  put  himself  into  their  power. 

The  Boman  anny  left  the  Sicilian  coast  with  horrour 
and  sad  forebodings:  even  the  tribunes  murmured  at  the 
ruinous  foolhardiness,  and  Regulus  supprest  the  ferment 
only  by  threats  of  extreme  punishment.  The  Punic  fleet 
was  much  too  weak  to  meet  the  Roman  one  openly;  Ha- 
midar  and  Hanno  separated,  in  order  to  cruise  against 
them  and  avail  themselves  of  opportunities,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  vessels  that  could  sail  better  and  avoid  an  engage- 
ment: but  Hanno  abandoned  this  plan,  and  hastened  to 
Carthage,  fearing  lest  the  enemy's  fleet  should  sail  straight 
to  this  harbour. 

It  did  not  do  this,  but  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Hermaean  promontory.     Clupea,  the  first  town,  before 
which  the  Romans  appeared,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabi- 
tants: here  they  establisht  their  head-quarters,  and  erected 
ramparts  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet.     Afiica  had  re- 
covered from  the  invasion  of  Agathocles:  it  presented  the 
same  abundance  of  wealth,  in  the  destruction  of  which  the 
Syracusan  prince  had  reveled,  and  the  same  materials  for 
commotion  and  rebellion.     The  country  was  cultivated  like 
a  garden  for  many   miles   from    Carthage:   the   splendid 
buildings,  the  neat  and  luxurious  aspect  of  the  fields  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  half  a  century  be- 
fore; to  the  Romans  this  splendour  was  still  more  strange. 
They  spread  their  devastations  over  the  coimtry;  these  pa- 
laces and  countryhouses  were  set  on  fire,  after  every  thing 
had  been  carried  away  which  seemed   worth   removal;   a 
countless  multitude   of  prisoners,  and  herds   of  captured 
cattle  were    driven   to   Clupea.    Many   Roman   prisoners 
^ere  delivered  from  slavery. 

It  was  then  still   customary  for  one    of  the   consular 
ftnnies  at  least  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  to  be 
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disbanded;  often  single  garrisons  only  remained:  it  was  by 
this  military  system,  which,  it  is  true  prevented  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soldiers  from  the  citizens,  that  the  conquest  of 
Italy  had  been  so  long  delayed.  Now  too  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  L.  Manlius  should  return  with  his  army  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet;  a  measure  which  seems  quite 
senseless,  as  the  war  in  Africa  could  only  end  with  the 
conquest  or  submission  of  Carthage,  or  else  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  army;  and  the  army  of  Regulus 
alone,  although  it  was  supported  by  the  rebellious  Numid- 
ians  and  other  Africans,  could  only  be  sufficient  for  the 
complete  conquest  of  Carthage,  as  long  as  the  generals  of 
Rome  were  supported  by  the  inability  of  the  Carthaginian 
commanders. 

At  this  time  Regulus  is  said  to  have  petitioned  the 
senate  for  his  recall,  because  his  plebeian  fimn  was  going 
to  ruin  during  his  absence,  and  his  &inily  was  suffering 
want:  whereupon  the  senate  is  said  to  have  decreed,  that 
the  expenses  of  his  household  should  be  paid  during  his 
absence  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  republic,  and  his  fiunily 
be  provided  for.  This  narrative  is  one  of  the  best-known 
emblems  of  ancient  Roman  virtue,  partly  in  this  form,  and 
partly  in  a  somewhat  different  one,  according  to  which  Re- 
gulus refused  to  undertake  the  consulship  for  this  reason. 
And  one  feels  as  little  inclined  to  doubt  critically  the  above- 
mentioned  complaint  and  ordinance  of  the  senate,  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  any  occasion  for  it.  But  that  Rega- 
ins wisht  to  leave  the  army  was  not  believed  by  Polybius, 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  anxious  to  hasten  to  compel 
Carthage  to  a  peace,  that  his  successor  might  not  reap  the 
glory  ^^;  and  the  highest  greatness,  which  can  dispense 
with  the  glory  of  a  single  action,  was  wanting  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Regulus,  which  has  been  very  much  overrated. 
He  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
although  he  had  the  virtues  of  this   age:  he  was   by  no 

»««  1.31.4. 
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means  a  perfect  general;  he  trusted  blindly  and  without 
any  foresight  to  an  ertravagant  piece  of  fortune,  and  had 
so  much  presumptuous  confidence  in  his  fortime,  that 
Nemesis  visited  him  to  the  injury  of  his  country  no  less 
than  to  his  own. 

AAer  L.  Manlius  had  embarkt  27,000  prisoners  in  the 
fleet,  491  (497),  Regulus  led  his  army  firom  the  rest  of 
short  winter-quarters,  and  opened  the  campaign  by  the 
nege  of  a  town,  Adis,  the  situation  of  which,  like  most  of 
the  African  geography  before  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  is 
at  least  imcertain.  The  Poenians  meanwhile  had  assem- 
bled an  army  near  Carthage,  and  brought  over  a  part  of 
the  one  in  Sicily.  They  gave  the  command  to  three  gene* 
rals,  Hamilcar,  Hasdrubal  and  Bostar,  who  combined  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  force  the  still  greater  one 
of  an  inability  to  comprehend  in  the  tenth  campaign  the 
peculiarity  of  a  Roman  war,  and  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  their  own  armies.  They  avoided  the  plains^  in  which 
the  Bomans  must  have  feared  to  meet  their  cavalry  and 
elephants,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  where  the 
nature  of  the  coxmtry  rendered  them  useless  and  harmless 
to  the  enemy,  without  weakening  his  peculiar  strength. 
Thus  they  encampt  among  the  mountains  near  Adis  to  re- 
lieve this  town,  and  hence  the  forein  troops  were  beaten 
and  disperst  after  a  courageous  resistance^  without  receiv- 
ing any  support  firom  the  cavalry  and  elephants.  Eighteen 
thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  are  said  to  have  fallen 
in  the  battle :  five  thousand  men  and  eighteen  elephants 
were  taken.  After  this  battle  the  Carthaginians  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  their  city :  Begulus  conquered  Tunis : 
seventy-four  towns  submkted  to  him:  the  Numidians  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  conpleted  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  coiutry . 

If  Begulus  did  not  belong  to  the  poetical  period  of 
Bome,  and  Naevius  had  not  sung  of  the  first  Punic  war 
in  the  ancient  ftshion  and  in  the  native  metre,  we  should 
scarcely  read  in  the  history  of  this  campaign  of  the  fight 
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with  tlie  gigantic  serpent,  which  measured  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  attackt  the  soldiers  on  the  river  Bagradas, 
devoured  or  killed  them  with  his  poisonous  breath,  and 
resisted  the  missiles  of  the  whole  army,  until  the  balistae 
were  brought  up  and  crusht  it  in  pieces. 

Begulus  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  he  had  sealed  the 
gates  of  Carthage  with  horrour:  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  innumerable  population  of  the  city  increast  by 
the  fugitive  country-people,  were  shut  up  by  these  gates 
and  suffering  {torn  hunger.     An  embassy  sued  for  peace  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  Eegulus  might  then  have  preserved 
what  the  republic  had  painfully  gained  by  thirteen  years 
of  incessant  war  with  the  lives  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  citizens   and  allies.     But  the  proconsul  £uicied 
that  he  held  the  fiite   of  Carthage  in  his  hand:  and  he 
wanted  to  decide  it.      For  he  expected  indeed,  that,  if 
terms  of  peace,  which  might  be  accepted  by  Carthage  as 
tolerable,  were   laid  before  the  Boman  people,  the  latter 
woidd  refiise  the    peace,  having  already  entertained  the 
hope  of  conquering  A£rica:  in  the  mean  while  the  time 
would  pass  away  in  a  truce,  and  as  the  consular  power  was 
then  prolonged  only  for  a  year,  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  would  undertake  the  command  in  Africa  and  conclude 
the  war  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage.     He  therefore  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia:  the  restoration 
of  all  Boman  prisoners   without  ransom,  ransom  for  the 
Punic  ones:  a  yearly  tribute:  recognition  of  the  Boman 
supremacy:  renunciation  of  the  right  to  carry  on  wars  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Bome:  the  surrender  of  all  ships  of 
war  except  one:  but  if  Bome  should  require  it,  then  Car- 
thage was  to  make  preparations^n  order  to  send  to  her 
assistance  fifly  ships  of  war.     When  the  Punic  envoys  were 
informed  of  these  terms,  they  withdrew  without  giving  an 
answer,  because  they  were  not  better    than  destruction 
itself. 

This  despair  however  would  have  been  fruitless,  and 
Carthage  would  probably  have  perisht,  had  not  the  &te, 
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which  wisht  to  let  the  soyeraintj  of  Borne  rise  more  slowly 
and  establish  itself  more  firmly,  led  the  Lacedaemonian 
Xanthippus  to  Carthage  among  other  Tolunteers  from 
Greece,  where  life  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  every  active  man.  Sparta  was  at  that  time  in  the  deep- 
est decay  of  weakness  and  mternal  degeneracy :  as  yet  Agis 
was  a  child,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  it  again  firom  its 
obscurity:  Sparta  was  desolate  and  exhausted,  but  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  still  existed,  and  citizens  whose  minds 
were  akin  to  better  times,  might  through  these  laws  raise 
themselves  to  those  times.  We  know  Xanthippus  only  firom 
this  Punic  war,  but  in  all  ancient  history  nothing  has  been 
more  completely,  and,  it  is  true,  deservedly  destroyed  than 
the  annals  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  of  this  time:  in 
their  wars  Xanthippus  must  have  been  trained,  and  have 
acquired  &me:  for  he  did  not  come  to  Carthage  as  a  mere 
mercenaiy.  and  his  opmion  would  not  have  been  regarded, 
had  it  not  come  from  a  man  whose  judgement  commanded 
attention  through  its  reputation.  We  naturally  endeavour 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  life  of  a  great  man  in  its 
whole  outHne:  and  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  fought  as  a  yoimg  man  against  Pyrrhus  in  the 
defense  of  Sparta  and  with  Areus,  when  he  fell  for  his 
country  near  Corinth. 

Xanthippus  exprest  with  Spartan  firankness,  that  nei- 
ther the  Romans  nor  the  troops  of  Carthage  were  the  cause 
of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  disgraceful  defeats,  which 
had  brought  Carthage  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  but 
merely  the  ignorance  of  the  Punic  generals,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  their  very  serviceable  troops.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  democracy  of  Carthage  was  ofi;en  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  we  may  yet  be  reconciled  to  it,  since 
without  this  democracy,  which  compelled  the  government 
to  listen  to  the  forein  deliverer,  the  Punic  generals  would 
probably  have  preferred  perishing  with  their  country,  to 
raising  a  foreiner  above  themselves.  But  a  presentiment 
of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and  the  general  voice 
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demanded  that  Xanthippiis  should  conduct  the  war.  When 
this  had  heen  decreed,  and  Xanthippus  had  arruiged  the 
army  and  exercised  it  before  the  citj,  every  one  saw^  that 
quite  a  different  and  a  higher  spirit  prevailed  through  his 
means^  and  every  one  was  sure  of  victory.**^ 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Carthaginians  had  first 
adopted  the  use  of  elephants  in  war  through  the  Mace- 
donian tactic,  although  Africa  is  the  native  country  of  these 
animals,  so  it  is  also  visible  in  the  campaigns  they  had 
conducted  hitherto,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
any  use  of  them,  until  Xanthippus  taught  them.  Belying 
on  his  hundred  elephants  and  four  thousand  horsemen  he 
went  to  meet  the  Romans,  although  he  had  only  fourteen 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  Begulus  had  assembled  an  army 
of  more  than  thirty-two  thousand  men.  The  Romans 
scorned  the  Greek,  who  had  presumed  to  march  into  the 
field  against  them;  for  the  name  of  a  Greek  was  as  con- 
temptible with  them,  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  with  the 
Lombards  and  Franks.  Yet  the  confidence,  with  which  he 
shewed  himself  in  the  plains,  soon  made  them  astonisht  and 
uneasy. 

Xanthippus  placed  the  mercenary  troops  on  the  right 
wing:  the  left  he  assigned  to  the  Carthaginians:  the  ca- 
valry and  light  troops  were  distributed  on  both  flanks,  and 
the  elephants  were  drawn  up  before  the  front  of  the  in- 
&ntry.  The  Romans  tried  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  animals  by  their  light  troops,  and  made  th^r  battle- 
array  unusually  deep,  in  order  to  resist  their  attack.  The 
lefit  wing  of  the  Romans  attackt  the  mercenary  troops, 
beat  and  pursued  them.  The  right  was  trodden  down  by 
the  elephants.  The  cohorts  which  broke  forth  through 
them,  were  received  by  the  Carthaginians  and  routed.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  Punic  cavalry  had 
chased  the  incomparably  weaker  one  of  the  Romans  &om 
the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  and  whatsoever  was  not  dis- 

'^  Pol/bins,  1. 3S.  ft. 
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perst  by  the  d.epliaiit8,  was  obliged  to  turn  against  this 
enemj.  The  whole  Boman  army  was  disperst  and  annihi- 
lated. The  consul  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundred 
men,  the  Bomans  themselves  stated  their  dead  at  thirty 
thousand :  two  thousand  escaped  to  Clupea  in  the  confusion 
of  the  pursuit. 

The  chronology  of  these  times,  which  is  seldom  stated 
in  the  accounts  that  are  extant,  becomes  still  more  obscure 
1>j  the  circumstance,  that  the  consular  year  still  does  not 
begin  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  era.     It  is  dear  fix>m 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  the  consuls  still  entered  upon 
their  office  after  the  Ides  of  April,  probably  with  the  month 
of  May;    and   that  the  expedition  to  A&ica  to  save  the 
zemains  of  the   army  ^of  Regulus  fell  in  the  spring  is 
certain,  as  ihe  storm  surprised  them  on  their  return,  after 
the  summer  solstice^  or  at  the  beginning  of  our  July.^<^ 
That  Serv.  Fulvius  and  M.  Aemilius  had  already  the  com- 
mand as  proconsuls  at  that  time^  but  had  sailed  to  Africa 
shortly  before  the  expiration  of  their  magistracy,  and  that 
consequently  the  defeat  of  Begulus  too  must  be  placed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chronological  year  492  (498),  cannot 
be  doubted^  inasmuch  as  the  naval  triumph  of  those  com- 
numders  as  proconsuls  occurs  in  January  of  the  year  493 
(499)^:  their  consulship  consequently  must  have  come  to 
its  close  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Boman  garrison  at  Clupea  defended  itself  beyond 
expectation,  however  much  the  Carthaginians  exerted  them- 
selves  to  dear  their  ooimtry  of  these  last  enemies.  The 
success  of  their  defense  becomes  more  intelligible  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  rebels  in  A&ica  were  still  under 
arms,  and  necessarily  divided  the  strength  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  of  the  Boman  fleet,  three  hundred  ships  of 
war^  at  the  least,  was  sent  thither  undear  the  command  of 

iQM  Poljbias,  1. 37.  4.  and  Schweighanser's  notes. 
^  zui.  KaL  Febr.  Triamphal  Fasti. 
^  Oronns,  It.  9.    Folybiiifl,  i,  86.  10,  speaks  of  three  hundred  and 
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the  two  consuls  already  mentioned.  It  reduced  Coonira 
under  the  Soman  dominion,  and  met  the  Punic  fleet  near 
the  Hermaean  promontory.  The  engagement  was  for  some 
time  undecided^  until  the  Roman  squadron  which  had  been 
left  behind  off  Clupea,  sailed  out,  and  compelled  the  Poe- 
nians  to  a  divided  defense.  That  this  victory  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  brilliant,  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever much  the  statements  respecting  the  loss  of  the  Car- 
thaginians differ  from  one  another.  We  cannot  doubt,  diat 
Livy  stated,  that  a  htmdred  and  four  of  their  ships  were 
destroyed,  thirty  taken  with  all  their  crews  ^^«  and  that 
thirty  thousand  men  perisht:  and  that  the  Komans  on  the 
other  hand  lost  nine  ships  which  were  destroyed,  and 
eleven  hundred  men.  It  is  highly^robable  that  the  num- 
bers in  Polybius  are  corrupt^:  in  the  careless  Diodoms 
it  is  plain,  that  he  follows  the  account  of  Philinus,  which 
was  partial  to  Carthage,  since  he  is  silent  about  the  vessels 
which  were  destroyed,  and  only  speaks  of  twenty-four  that 
were  taken.* 

After  this  victory  the  consuls  landed  at  Clupea.  A 
battle,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  loet 
nine  thousand  men,  drove  the  enemy's  army  out  of  this 
district,  and  secured  the  embarkation.  But  the  complete 
want  of  provisions,  an  obstacle,  which  the  Bomans  felt  the 
more  oppressively,  the  wider  they  extended  their  devasta- 
tions in  every  new  campaign,  compelled  them  to  renounce 
all  the  prospects,  which  this  victory  and  the  constant  re- 
bellion of  their  Punic  subjects  in  Africa  afforded  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  the  greatest  possible  haste  with  the 
embarkation,  that  they  might  not  perish  with  hunger. 

It  was  about  the  summer  solstice,  near  the  rising  of 
Sirius,  about  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  begin,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  ones,  previously  very  changeable, 

'^'^  Orodus,  IT.  9.    Entropiufi,  ii.  22. 
^  I.  36.  11.     rms  tXafiow  ixterhw  ZHcaT4(rvapa$, 
^  Diodoms,  xxui.  Exc.  14. 
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break  up  with  stoimy  weather,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  western  trade-wind.  In  our  northern  latitudes  and 
more  extensive  seas  this  season  is  also  stormy:  but  the 
Mediterranean  and  especially  the  sea  between  '  Sicily  and 
the  Syrtes  is  &i  more  stormy  and  dangerous  than  the 
ocean;  the  best  sailors  with  the  strongest  ships  dread 
these  waters,  which  threaten  at  this  season  even  ships  of 
war  with  destruction. 

The  pilots  cautioned  the  Roman  commanders  to  avoid 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  on  account  of  this  danger,  and 
to  take  th^  course  round  Lilybaeiun  along  the  northern 
coast.  But  this  as  far  as  Tyndaris  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  reaching  quickly 
a  friendly  port  and  a  rich  market  seems  to  explain  the 
daring  resolution  of  the  Romans  not  to  listen  to  these 
cautions,  more  correctly  than  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  surprise  some  maritime  towns.^^^  Off 
the  coast  near  Camarina,  which  had  been  the  victim  of 
Roman  cruelty  a  few  years  before  and  still  lay  in  ruins, 
the  storm  seized  the  fleet.  It  suffered  an  unexampled 
shipwreck.  The  numbers  of  the  lost  ships  of  war,  which 
were  partly  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  and  partly  cast 
upon  the  strand,  is  very  differently  stated,  and  in  the  two 
extreme  numbers,  three  hundred  and  forty ,7*  and  two  hun* 
dred  and  twenty ,^^  we  may  discover  the  partial  belief  or 
the  deceitful  representation  of  the  two  historians  of  this 
war,  Philinus  and  Fabius.  Three  hundred  transport^ 
vessels  are  said  to  have  been  stranded  besides.  The 
whole  coast  of  Camarina  as  far  as  the  Pachynus  was 
covered  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  In  this  mournM  dis- 
tress Hiero  proved  himself  a  fitithfiil  ally;  he  provided 
those  who  escaped  with  food  and  clothing.  The  remains 
of  the  fleet  assembled  off  Messana. 

The    Romans    never     shone  upon  the   sea,  and  the 

WW  Poljbins,  1. 87.  5.  '*  DiodoruB,  mil.  Exc  14. 
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maritime  wars  of  the  ancients  are  in  general  almost  child- 
ish  compared  with  those  of  modem  times,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  expenditxire  of  men.  Yet  the  shipwrecks  of 
whole  fleets  in  antiquity  must  not  give  too  contemptible 
an  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  nations.  Even 
now  native  masters  in  the  ports  of  Barbary  and  Greece 
without  theory^  according  to  a  tradition,  the  origin  of 
which  must  in£dlibly  be  traced  back  to  classical  antiquity, 
build  ships  which  sail  excellently  and  defy  every  tempest 
not  less  than  the  vessels  of  the  ocean.  But  as  ships  of 
war  are  now  the  most  perfect,  so  they  were  in  antiquity 
just  the  frailest,  because  it  was  necessary  to  build  them, 
not  for  sailing,  but  so  that  they  might  be  entirely  tinder 
the  control  of  the  rowers.  They  could  not  stand  a  storm 
in  the  open  sea,  and  though  their  bottoms  were  so  flat^ 
that  the  crew,  if  they  were  thrown  upon  tiie  strand,  could 
usually  save  themselves,  still  their  weak  frame  was  dasht 
to  pieces  by  the  shock. 

This  fearM  occurrence  raised  the  q>irit  of  the  Cartha* 
ginians.  The  rebellious  nations  of  Afirica  were  subdued: 
their  chiefii  were  hanged,  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents 
and  twenty  thousand  oxen  was  imposed  upon  the  people: 
and  Xanthippus  seemed  to  have  taxight  them  a  system  of 
tactics,  which  the  Romans  could  not  withstand.  But  he 
himself  had  left  Carthage  to  escape  ficom  envy,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fiune  he  had  acquired  in  a  forein  land^  in  his 
own  country,  which  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it  dian 
to  grant  it  to  ihe  same  qualities.  The  Poenians  were 
still  masters  of  half  of  Sicily,  the  Bomans  having  made 
no  progress  in  tiiis  island  since  the  year  488  (494).  Car* 
thage  conquered  Agrigentum,  and  repeated  the  hoirours 
of  the  first  conquest  on  the  unhappy  multitude,  which 
had  again  assembled  witiiin  these  walls  that  were  de. 
voted  to  destruction.*^'  A  new  army  landed  from  Afirica 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants:  two  hundred  ships  of 

•^  Diodorns,  xxm.  Exc  14. 
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war  were  fitted  out  at  Carthage,  and  it  was  expected  tliat* 
Hasdrubal  would  act  on  the  offensive.*^* 

But  the  Boman  repablic  had  so  little  lost  herconiage 
at  the  frightfid  news  of  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  that  the  first 
thought  was  only  the  command  to  build  a  new  one.  This 
fleet,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  was  completed  in 
three  months,  and  Cn.  Scipio  and  A.  Atilius  Galatinus^^ 
conducted  it  to  Sicily^  with  numerous  troops.  They 
gained  Cephaloedion  by  treachery,  and  blockaded  Panor^ 
mus,  without  the  Punic  general  having  dared  to  leave  his 
quarters  near  Lilybaemn.  Panormus  became  great,  after 
the  more  ancient  towns  had  fiJlen,  but  it  was  already  con- 
siderable and  flourishing  as  an  old  Punic  town,  or  more 
probably  one  founded  and  mhabited  by  various  kinds  of 
Grreek  adventurers:  its  internal  strength  was  attested  by 
the  New  Town,  peculiar  to  many  towns  of  prosperous 
Sicily,  which  had  been  built  by  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. This  was  first  taken  by  storm:  the  old  town  ca- 
pitulated on  condition,  that  the  fireemen  should  depart 
upon  pajring  a  ransom  of  two  pounds  of  silver  a  head, 
and  leaving  all  their  property  behind.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand who  could  not  pay  this  sum  were  sold  into  slavery* 
After  this  very  important  conquest  many  towna,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  &ithfiil  to  Carthage,  submitted  to 
the  Boman  arms,  and  among  them  the  Qieek  Tyndaris 
and  the  old  Phoenician  Soloeis.  But  the  vessels,  which 
carried  the  rich  booty  to  Bome,  were  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginiazis. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  oonquest  of  Sicily  tempted 
the  Bomans  once  more  to  Afiica.  In  the  same  year  493 
(499)  the  consuls  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  C.  Sempronius 
Blaesus  laid  waste  the  Libyan  coast  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ships,  which  no  Punic  one  resisted. 
They  remained   on  the  coast   of  the  Lesser    Syrtis,  the 

*^*  Folybina,!.  3S.  2. 
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richest  district  of  AfiHica,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  them  to  the  highest  degree.  While  this 
was  laid  waste  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilots  brought  the  Roman  fleet  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. In  these  dangerous  gulfi  there  is  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow,  and  they  are  full  of  rocks  and  shallows: 
hence  the  Roman  ships  ran  agrond,  and  got  afloat  again 
on  the  return  of  the  tide  only  by  throwing  overboard  every 
tlung  heavy.  Hereupon  they  fled  from  this  coast:  they 
reacht  Panormus,  and  steered,  a  thing  which  seemed  rash 
for  these  rowing  vessels,  across  the  open  sea  to  the  Italian 
coast.  Here,  off*  cape  Palinurus,  they  were  again  sor* 
prised  by  a  fearful  storm;  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war 
were  wreckt,  and  the  whole  booty  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  These  repeated  blows  bent  down  the  courage  of 
the  Romans:  the  senate  decreed,  that  the  fleet  should  not 
be  restored  again,  but  limited  to  sixty  diips  for  the  de&nse 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  and  the  protection  of  the  transports. 

The  Romans^  after  they  had  given  up  their  fleet,  never- 
theless conquered  Lipara,  which  resisted  them  so  long  as 
they  could  surround  the  small  island  with  a  navy:  ihe 
conquest  was  the  annihilation  of  this  ancient  Grreek  colony. 
Thermae,  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Himera,  was  also  taken  in  the  same  year  494  (600),  after 
being  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  Poenians  had 
taken  on  board  in  the  night. 

The  latter  were  now  confined  to  the  western  comer  of 
Sicily,  but  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them 
here.  Ever  since  the  defeat  of  Regulus  their  fear  of  the 
elephants  could  not  be  overcome,  and  the  Roman  armies 
during  the  year  495  (501)  were  often  arrayed  against  the 
enemy  in  the  territory  of  Selinus  and  Lilybaeum,  without 
accepting  a  battle.  This  overcame  the  backwardness  of 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  venturing,  upon  a  decisive 
battle.  The  proconsul  L.  CaedUus  Metellus  was  encampt 
on  the  fiN)ntier8  of  the  territory  of  .Panormus^    in  order 
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to  protect  the  harvest  of  the  Roman  subjects.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  whole  Punic  army  afforded  hopes  of  offering 
him  battle  in  a  favorable  position;  and  for  this  Metellus 
gave  up  the  less  important  considerations.  He  abandoned 
the  passes,  and  retreated  as  fiur  as  the  walls  of  Panormus^ 
dose  to  which  there  was  a  fortified  camp.  Before  the 
trenches  of  the  camp  light-armed  troops  were  placed^  pro- 
vided with  abundance  of  spears  and  missiles  of  every  kind, 
and  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  provisions.  They  were 
enjoined,  if  they  could  maintain  themselves  no  longer, 
to  retreat  into  the  camp,  and  to  make  use  of  their  wea- 
pons behind  the  palisades  and  from  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part.»^« 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  had  begun,  and  the  leaders 
pusht  forward  the  elephants  against  the  Boman  camp,  in 
order  to  decide  the  battle  by  them  alone,  the  proconsul 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  lines  incessantly,  while  he  kept 
the  remaining  part  of  the  army  in  the.  town  ready  to  saUy. 
The  elephants  chased  the  Boman  light-armed  troops  into 
the  camp:  but  while  their  leaders  were  driving  them  into 
the  trenches,  in  order  to  storm  the  rampart,  the  Komans 
availed  themselves  of  the  moment  to  shower  missiles  upon 
them.  Many  fell,  the  rest  fled  in  confiision.  At  this 
moment  the  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Boman  army  ap- 
peared on  the  left  flank  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  de« 
feat  was  instantly  decided  and  was  fearful.  Many  cast 
themselves  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  swim  to  a  Carthagi* 
nian  squadron,  which  followed  the  movements  of  the 
army,  and  perisht  in  the  waves.  The  number  of  the 
dead  is  stated  at  twenty  thousand  ^7,  and  Metellus  led 
thirteen  of  the  enemy's  generals  behind  his  triumphal 
car.  But  this  triumph  was  rendered  most  brilliant  by  a 
hundred  and  four  elephants  which  had  been  taken:  the 
Carthaginians  had  lost  all  of  them,  for  the  rest  were 
killed.     Those  that  had  been  taken,  were  driven  about 
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in  the  cirouB  and  then  killed  with  spears,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  fear  of  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  campaign  this  was  the  third  batde, 
which  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  fought  in  Sioilj, 
and  though  the  war  was  prolonged  for  the  whole  of  eight 
campaigns  more,  it  still  remained  the  last.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  war  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  series  of  sieges  slowly  conducted  in  a  narrow 
and  limited  country^  this  first  Punic  war  resembled 
the  Spanish  one  in  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was  not  the 
less  murderous,  because  pitcht  battles  were  so  extremely 
Tare:  many  thousands  perisht  in  the  sea-fights,  and  fiir 
more  still  in  the  disasters  by  sea:  diseases  and  fiunine 
were  almost  at  home  in  the  camps,  for  Sicily  must  as  early 
as  that  time  have  been  prepared  for  the  most  part  for 
becoming  that  wilderness,  in  which^  although  the  Hanni* 
balian  war  completed  the  misery,  it  appears  in  the  serenth 
century.  This  island  was  obliged^  during  nearly  twenty- 
four  years,  to  keep  the  armies  and  fleets  of  both  parties, 
often  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Sicilian  towns  was  the  often  renewed  reward 
of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  battle  of  Panormus  the  Carthaginians  evar 
cuated  Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  conducted  to  Lily- 
baeum.  This  town  and  Drepana  were  now  the  only  places 
of  importance,  of  which  they  still  retained  the  possesaoUf 
but  both  impregnable  by  their  situation. 

About  this  time  the  Carthaginians  despatcht  an  embassy 
to  Bome  with  proposals  of  peace,  or  4it  least  for  an  ex. 
change  of  prisoners:  and  with  their  own  embassadors  M. 
Regulus,  who  had  now  been  a  prisoner  nearly  five  yeara 
Few  events  in  Roman  history  are  more  celebrated  than 
this  embassy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Regulus,  which  have 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets  and  extolled  by  orators.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  Regulus  as  a  slav«  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians reftised  to  enter  the  city:  that  he  attended  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  with  their  sanction^  and  rejected 
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the  exoKange  no  less  yeliemeiitly  than  the  peace:  that  he 
confirmed  the  wavering  &ther8  in  their  resolution:  that 
he  preferred  his  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements 
to  remain  behind:  and  that,  in  order  to  remoye  the  tempt* 
atioQs,  he  pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  admiois- 
tered  him  by  Punic  fitithlessness,  which  would  soon  end 
his  days,  even  if  the  senate  less  mindftd  of  the  coimtry 
than  of  the  indiridual,  should  wish  to  retain  him  by  ex* 
change  or  protection:  how  he  withdrew  fix>m  the  embraces 
of  his  Mends  as  a  dishonoured  man,  and  after  his  return 
to  Carthage  was  put  to  death  by  diabolical  tortures? 

Palmerius  was  the  first  who  attackt  this  account,  after 
the  Yaleaan  extracts  from  Diodorus  had  become  known^ 
and  his  reasons  have  been  strengthened  by  Beaufort  with 
very  appropriate  arguments  besides :  but  Beaufort  has  perhaps 
earried  his  scepticism  too  far,  in  doubting  and  iu  reality 
rejecting  the  truth  of  the  embassy  on  account  of  the  silence 
of  Polybius. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  mentioned,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  that  Dion  Cassius^^^  declared  the  mac* 
tyrdom  of  Begulus  to  be  a  mere  fable,  although  he 
repeated  it.  He  also  related,^^  that,  af);er  Begulus  had 
faUen  into  captivity,  his  sleep  was  at  first  disturbed,  as  he 
was  kept  shut  up  with  an  elephant,  but  that  this  cruelty 
did  not  last  long.  It  may  be  accounted  for  and  even  par- 
doned, as  Begulus  forgot  all  human  feelings  towards  Car- 
thage^ when  it  had  fallen  and  implored  his  compassion: 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  more  widely  extended  one  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death* 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Begulus  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  nature:  and  it  is  very  possi*- 
ble,  that  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  the  Funic  prisoners, 
respecting  whom  it  is  certain  even  jeuscording  to  Boman 
testimonies,    that   they    were  surrendered  to  the  family 
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fts  Hostages  or  for  reyenge  has  become  the  'occasion  of 
the  prevailing  narrative  through  that  unpardonable  ca< 
lumny,  which  the  Romans  constantly  indulged  in  against 
Carthage.  It  seems  most  credible,  that  Hasdrubal  and 
Bostar  were  given  as  hostages,  because  Begulus  actually 
believed,  and  the  Romans  shared  his  opinion,  that  he  was 
secretly  poisoned.  But  with  an  unbiast  judgement  we 
must  r^ard  the  narrative  of  Diodorus^^^  respecting  the 
perfectly  inhuman  fury  of  the  fiimily  of  Begulus  against 
these  innocent  prisoners,  to  be  no  less  doubtful  than  the 
Roman  one;  since  it  is  quite  certain,  that  no  Roman  re* 
Corded  this  disgrace  of  his  nation,  and  here,*  as  well  as  else- 
where, Philinus  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Diodorus, 
whose  hatred  against  Rome  is  very  pardonablcj  but  always 
renders  his  testimony  highly  suspicious. 

For  the  rest,  if  this  deed  of  Regulus  had  not  been 
praised  to  us  in  early  years  as  heroic,  we  should,  I  think, 
without  prejudice,  find  it  less  brilliant.  That  he  went 
back,  because  he  had  sworn,  was  an  act  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  it,  would  have  been  branded  with  in&my.  K  he 
had  reason  to  fear,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  shameful 
abuse  which  he  himself  had  made  of  his  victory,  inasmuch 
as  he  only  knew  how  to  use  it  as  a  mere  child  of  fortune, 
and  in  a  way  inferior  to  most  of  the  generals  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  Cn.  Scipio  was  not  injured,  and,  what  is 
surprising,  had  been  exchanged  fix)m  captivity  with  so  little 
dishonour,  that  he  even  obtained  a  second  consulship. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  three  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Romans  were  in  a  much  more  unfavourable  posi- 
tion, the  agreement  was  actually  concluded^  the  prevention 
of  which  is  made  a  merit  of  Regulus,  render  the  logic  of 
this  heroism  quite  inexplicable,  for  the  preponderance  of 
the  prisoners  must,  unless  all  accounts  deceive  us,  have 
been  beyond  comparison  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
ransom  would  have  been  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the 
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exhansted  treasury.  The  refusal  of  the  peace  was  neces- 
sary according  to  the  principles  of  Rome,  since  the  senate 
had  once  declared  the  complete  possession  of  Sicily  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  peace,  and  Carthage  undoubtedly,  just 
as  in  the  negociations  with  Pyrrhus,  still  continued  to 
insist  upon  the  possession  of  Lilybaeum,  although  she 
might  likewise  have  offered  now  to  pay  on  this  condition 
a  considerable  sum  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The  subsequent  years  of  this  war  down  to  the  victory 
which  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  a  peace  agree- 
able to  the  Romans,  because  their  strength  was  entirely 
exhausted^  because  they  carried  on  war  less  by  national 
exertions  than  by  money,  are  inglorious  for  Rome,  full  of 
misfortune  and  disgrace:  and  scarcely  anywhere  does  the 
perseverance  of  the  republic  shiBe  greater,  than  its  staking 
its  existence  upon  the  attainment  of  an  object,  which  to  a 
superficial  eye  must  have  appeared  more  unattainable 
every  year.  One  cannot  deceive  oneself,  that  these  years 
must  have  been  a  time  of  unspeakable  distress  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  Romans  and  Italicans. 

Lilybaeum  had  been  founded  by  the  Poenians  after  the 
destruction  of  Motye  by  the  elder  Dionysius, — which  pre- 
viously was  the  most  important  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
on  the  Sicilian  coast, — as  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian 
province,  and  fortified  with  all  the  efforts  which  the  art 
of  fortification  was  then  capable  of.  The  ditch  of  the 
fortification  measured  ninety  feet  in  breadth  by  sixty  in 
depth,  and  the  walls  had  resisted  the  siege  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  navigable  road  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  be- 
tween sandbanks,  was  very  complicated,  and  could  not  be 
discovered  without  an  experienced  pilot^  as  soon  as  the 
buoys  were  removed;  and  this  secured  to  the  town  some 
communication  with  the  sea^  even  when  it  was  blockaded 
by  a  hostile  fleet,  which  did  not  for  this  reason  dare  to 
approach  very  near. 

Lilybaeum  was  a  considerable  town^  the  citizens  of 
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which  were  attacht  to  Carthage.  Though  it  is  stated  in 
aa  account,  whi«5h  seems  in  general  suspected  of  exagge- 
ration  in  numbers,  that  the  numb^  of  the  bedded  was 
sixty  thousand  armed  men^^^,  while  one  incomparably 
more  trustworthy^  estimates  the  number  of  the  regular 
troopsj  without  the  armed  inhabitants,  at  ten  thousand, 
still  we  cannot,  I  think,  estimate  at  fifty  thousand  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  although  increast  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  who  had  been  brought  thither 
by  the  Poenians. 

This  town,  probably  still  in  the  autumn  of  496  (502), 
was  blockaded  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  Begulua  and  L* 
Manlius  Yulso  with  four  legions  and  two  hundred  ships 
of  war:  for  the  victory  of  Panormus  had  so  nused  the 
courage  of  the  Romans,  that  they  had  restored  a  fleet 
without  delay.  The  legions  and  the  allies  formed  an  anny 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  and  if  we  add  to  these 
the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  most  of  whom  undoubtedly 
took  a  share  in  forming  the  fortifications  on  the  land,  the 
number  of  a  Boman  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men  which  is  stated  by  Diodorus^  may  not  be  so  much 
exaggerated;  the  collection  of  which  on  this  extremely 
narrow  promontory  of  the  island  must  have  made  their 
misery  quite  intolerable,  without  even  the  destruction  of 
the  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  Boman  commanders  now  employed  the  machines, 
that  were  supplied  bythemechanical  art  which  wasahnost  per- 
fect at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  Archimedes,  and 
they  made  use  of  the  Greek  system  of  besieging,  -vHnch, 
formerly  forein  to  them,  had  been  derelopt  firom  the  rude 
beginnings  of  the  infancy  of  this  art,  that  had  been  posset 
by  them  in  common  with  the  Qreeks  centuries  before. 
They  enclosed  the  fortress  firom  sea  to  sea  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications;  they  adyanced  towards  it  with  i^;dar 

""»  Diodoms,  Exc  xxiv.  1.  ••  FoljUxM,  i.  42. 11. 
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approaches,  and  when  they  had  establisht  themselves  on 
the  counterscarpj  they  threw  dams  across  the  ditch:  they 
bombarded  the  town  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  shook  the 
walls  with  battering-rams,  undermining  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  only  rested  upon  scaffolds,  they  set 
these  on  fire  and  caused  them  to  fidl  do?m.  They  blockt 
up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  sinking  fifteen  ships.  Six 
towers  had  fallal  down,  and  all  were  shaken  by  the  Boman 
battering-rams.  The  venal  meroenaries,  to  whose  defense 
Carthage  had  entrusted  her  fortresses,  negotiated  the  sale 
of  the  fortress.  A  Greek  disclosed  the  crime  of  the  bar* 
barians  to  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco,  and  he,  with* 
out  the  power  of  punishing  or  threatening,  could  only 
purchase  their  fidelity  by  the  promise  of  greater  advan- 
tages. Here  too  Himilco  showed  the  prudence,  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  whole  defence  of  the  town. 
The  siege  of  Lilybaeum  resembles  that  of  Ostend  in  the 
mode  of  attack  and  defense,  just  as  the  means  of  defending 
both  towns  as  maritime  places  are  eimilar  to  one  another. 
Here  too  the  besiegers,  when  the  principal  wall  lay  in 
ruins,  found  a  second,  to  destroy  which  they  were  obliged 
to  set  at  work  again  all  their  means  of  attack. 

A  Carthaginian  admiral,  one  of  the  many  who  appear 
in  this  war  under  the  zuune  of  Hannibal,  and  the  one  who 
most  approacht  his  greatness,  imdertook  to  throw  troops 
and  provisions  into  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  Boman  fleet 
which  was  blockading  Lilybaeum.  He  chose  fifty  of  the 
best  galleys,  and  lay  at  anchor  with  these  between  the 
^gadian  islands  in  front  of  the  harbour.  Here  he  waited 
for  a  firesh  breeze^  and  ran  before  it  with  full  sails  towards 
the  harbour.  The  Boman  fleet,  however  much  superior 
in  numbers,  did  not  venture  to  accept  the  fight  in  these 
dangerous  waters,  which  Hannibal  offered,  and  the  whole 
fleet  ran  into  the  harbour  without  any  loss  amid  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Punic  generals  found 
their  soldiers  ready  to  make  a  sally  in  this  exultation  of 
joy..    But  here,  after  an  irregular  and  extremely  bloody 
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fight,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  intentioa  of  burn- 
ing the  Boman  machines.  Hannibal  left  the  harbour  in 
the  same  night  with  his  ships  of  war,  that  he  might  not 
consume  the  provisions  of  the  blockaded  garriaon^  and 
joined  the  chief  commander  of  the  Funic  forces,  Adherbal, 
at  Drepana,  whither  he  had  also  brought  the  cavalry  which 
was  useless  in  the  besieged  town.^<^  The  Roman  gene- 
rals continually  lavisht  their  strength  and  the  lives  of  their 
soldiers  in  fruitless  works.  The  waves  scorned  the  dams, 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  block  up  the  harbour, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  besieged  their  progress:  but 
the  town  would  have  been  gradually  destroyed,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  ward  them  off  only  with  this  de&nse. 
A  single  account  speaks  of  one  great  storming,  which  was 
brilliantly  repelled,  and  was  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Boman  works.^  Polybiue^  speaks  of  this  only 
as  the  prudent  use  of  a  fitvourable  circumstance.  A  hurri- 
cane had  risen  ftom  the  sea,  the  wooden  towers  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  galleries  trembled  and  shook.  The  be- 
sieged penetrated  even  into  the  Boman  works:  the  fire 
quickly  seized  them  and  spread  rapidly;  all  the  scaffold- 
ings and  battering-rams  were  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
After  this  misfortune  the  consuls  confined  themselves  to 
keeping  the  town  blockaded,®^  and  only  continued  their 
operations  with  the  dams  in  order  to  conquer  by  hunger. 
But  their  own  army  suffered  far  more  from  hunger.  Bread 
fiiiled  entirely,  only  meat  could  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this  epidemics  broke  out,  of 
which  ten  thousand  men  died  in  a  short  time.^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  time  of  this  melancholy 
state  of  things  was  the  summer  of  497  (503).  At  Bome 
the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  continue  the  siege. 

>^  DiodoniB,  Exc.  xziv.  1.  **  Diodorns,  Ezc  zxiy.  1 . 
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The  consul  P.  Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius  the  Blind,  led 
the  supplementary  troops  to  Sicily. 

The  Roman  people  could  not  but  curse  the  Claudians 
as  citizens:  as  generals  it  owed  them  little  respect:  but 
P.  Claudius  completely  forfeited  his  honour  through  his 
foolhardinesSj  together  with  the  lives  of  thousands,  which 
were  in  truth  more  than  indifferent  to  him. 

He  thought  it  a  brilliant  undertaking,  after  he  had 
manned  again  the  Roman  fleet,  to  surprise  the  Punic  one 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  vain  did  the  auguries  warn 
him :  he  ordered  the  cages  of  the  prophetic  hens  to  be  thrown 
overboard:  they  were  to  drink  if  they  wouldn't  eat.***^ 

The  works  of  the  Romans  in  front  of  the  harbour  of 
LUybaeum,  although  undertaken  in  vain  as  fitr  as  the 
immediate  object  went,  were  nevertheless  designed  with 
Roman  greatness,  and  their  consequences  have  conquered 
the  elements.  It  is  undoubtedly  through  them  that  the 
harbour  of  Lilybaeum  has  been  destroyed,  and  sandbanks 
formed  upon  their  ruins.  The  harbour  of  Drepana  has 
maintained  itself  in  its  original  excellence.  Adherbal  was 
taken  unawares,  but  not  unprepared  for  a  surprise.  The 
Punic  ships  were  immediately  manned  and  made  ready 
for  sea.  Adherbal  was  imwilling  to  let  himself  be  attackt 
in  the  harbour;  while  the  Roman  ships  were  running  into 
the  wide  harbour  at  the  western  entrance  in  a  long  line, 
he  led  his  ships  into  the  sea  by  the  opposite  coast.  P. 
Claudius  saw^  that  he  had  fitiled  in  his  object  and  gave 
orders  for  a  retreat  The  orders  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood: the  ships  which  were  leaving  the  interiour  of  the 
harbour,  encountered  among  the  rocks  those  of  the  last 
division,  which  were  still  sailing  forwards,  and  the  order 
of  battle  was  formed  with  difficulty  near  the  coast.  Mean- 
while Adherbal  had  already  spread  out  his  whole  fleet, 
outflanked  the  Roman  one,  and  cut  off  its  retreat.  The 
Carthaginians  must  have  found  out  some  mechanical  means 

!«•  livy,  Epitome  xix. 
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or  a  manoeuvre  for  firtustrating  the  efiect  of  the  Roman 
boarding-bridges;  they  dreaded  them  no  longer.  Their 
ships  and  their  crews  were  skilled  in  evolutions,  in  which 
they  were  &vored  by  the  open  sea:  the  RomanSj  prest 
upon  the  coast,  had  no  room  for  movements,  nor  cofold 
they  have  been  executed  with  their  heavy  shipe,  which 
were  moreover  half  destroyed  by  long  service.  Only  the 
left  wing  escaped,  namely,  thirty  shipSj  and  among  them 
the  admiral's  ship  of  the  consul:  ninety-three  were  taken 
or  destroyed.  In  this  statement  Polybius^*^  agrees  with 
Livy^^:  the  &vorers  of  Carthage  increast  the  number 
of  the  Roman  fleet  from  123  to  210  ships,  and  the  loss 
to  117.^  But  in  the  number  of  those  who  periaht  and 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  confession  of  the  Romans^,  who 
acknowledge  8000  dead  and  20,000  prisoners,  exceeds  the 
claims  of  the  hostile  historian,  who  stated  the  loss  of  the 
Romans,  as  it  appears,  only  at  2000  in  all.  It  was  a  very 
easy  victory,  but  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians should  not  have  lost  a  siQgle  man  and  had  only  veiy 
few  wounded.^ 

The  shame  and  grief  at  this  defeat,  which  at  once  gave 
to  the  power  of  Carthage  quite  a  decided  preponderance  in 
Sicily,  broke  out  at  Rome  into  the  most  vehement  indig- 
nation against  the  presumptuous  consuL  The  republic 
commanded  him  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  then  to  lay 
down  his  dignity  immediately,  and  prepare  to  render  an 
account.  P.  Claudius,  to  whom  the  weal  and  woe  of 
the  citizens  were  a  mockery^  satisfied  that  the  republic 
would  not  perish  even  by  several  defeats,  and  consequently 
that  his  race  too  would  not  fitll  into  danger,  appointed  out 
of  scorn  one  of  his  servants  dictator,  a  client  of  his  house, 
the  son  of  a  fireedman,  M.  Claudius  Glycias.  The  republic 
did  not  endure  the  insolence,  and  deprived  the  unworthy 
man  of  the  honour,  which  had  been  committed  to  hun  in 
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mockeiy.  It  seeme,  tliat  ik^  old  priyilege  of  ihe  senate 
to  elect  a  dictator,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  consul  the 
nomination,  was  renewed  and  applied  in  honour  of  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  appointment,  while  sowing  his  field  as  a. 
plebeian  fiurmer  with  his  own  hand^  whence  he  reoeiyed 
the  surname  of  Seranus.  If  this  tradition  is  well  founded, 
it  leads  us  to  determine  the  time,  and  the  defeat  of  Dre- 
pana  would  then  &11  about  August  in  the  year  497  (503). 

Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason  against  the  peo- 
ple: before  the  tribes,  as  it  appears,  and  for  a  multa,  not 
to  be  punisht  capitally.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius^^^  he  was  severely  punisht:  according  to  another 
account  he  was  saved  through  the  dissolution  of  the  comitia 
bj  a  tempest;  since  a  trial  that  had  once  been  broken  up 
could  not  be  renewed.  He  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
long:  it  must  have  awakened  him  fi:om  his  madness:  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  he^  like  several  of  his  race,  put 
an  end  to  his  o?m  life. 

At  this  time  the  issue  of  the  war  might  have  seemed 
quite  hopeless,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  senate  to  be 
consuming  the  strength  of  the  republic  without  any  advan- 
tage. The  pusillanimity  of  a  senator,  who  ventured  to 
recommend  peace,  was  pimisht  in  the  curia  by  his  instan- 
taneous death. 

If  the  Carthaginians  had  had  equal  perseverance;  if 
they  had,  like  the  Bomans,  struggled  for  ihe  victory  with 
iheir  own  blood,  it  is  not  improbable  that  victory  would 
still  have  declared  for  them  in  the  end,  however  much  of 
their  strength  they  might  hitherto  have  lavisht  in  vain.  For 
the  prop<»rtion  in  the  skill  of  the  commanders,  which  had 
previously  been  so  decidedly  in  &vour  of  Bome^  had  be* 
come  changed  to  the  very  opposite.  The  Boman  generals 
covered  themselvea  with  disgrace,  the  Punic  ones  acquired 
fiune,  even  before  Hamilcar  obtained  the  rank  which  was 
due  to  his  genius. 

w  1.  52,  a* 
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in  the  circus  and  then  killed  with  spears,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  fear  of  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  campaign  this  was  the  third  batde, 
which  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  fought  in  Sioilj, 
and  though  the  war  was  prolonged  for  the  whole  of  eight 
campaigns  more,  it  still  remained  the  last.  In  this  respect, 
-and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  war  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  series  of  sieges  slowly  conducted  in  a  narrow 
and  limited  countryj  this  first  Punic  war  resembled 
the  Spanish  one  in  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was  not  the 
less  murderous,  because  pitcht  battles  were  so  extremely 
rare:  many  thousands  perisht  in  the  sea-fights,  and  &t 
more  still  in  the  disasters  by  sea:  diseases  and  fiunine 
were  almost  at  home  in  the  camps,  for  Sicily  must  as  early 
as  that  time  hare  been  prepared  for  the  most  part  for 
becoming  that  wilderness,  in  which^  although  the  Hanni- 
balian  war  completed  the  misery,  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
xsentury.  This  island  was  obliged,  during  nearly  twenty- 
four  years,  to  keep  the  armies  and  fleets  of  both  parties, 
often  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
plimder  of  the  Sicilian  towns  was  the  oflien  renewed  reward 
of  the  soldiers. 

Aftier  the  battle  of  Panormus  the  Carthaginians  evar 
cuated  Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  conducted  to  Lily- 
baeum.  This  town  and  Drepana  were  now  the  only  places 
of  importance,  of  which  they  still  retained  the  possesaon, 
but  both  impregnable  by  their  situation. 

About  this  time  the  Carthaginians  despatcht  an  embassy 
to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  or  ,at  least  for  an  ex. 
change  of  prisoners:  and  with  their  own  embassadors  M. 
Regulus,  who  had  now  been  a  prisoner  nearly  five  years. 
Few  events  in  Roman  history  are  more  celebrated  than 
this  embassy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Regulus,  which  have 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets  and  extolled  by  orators.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  Regidus  as  a  slave  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians refused  to  enter  the  city:  that  he  attended  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  with  their  sanction^  and  rejected 
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the  ezcliange  no  less  velieinently  than  the  peace:  thai  he 
confiimed  the  wavering  Others  in  their  resolution:  that 
he  preferred  his  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements 
to  remain  behind:  and  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  tempt^ 
atioQfl,  he  pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered him  by  Punic  fidthlessness,  which  would  soon  end 
his  days,  even  if  the  senate  less  mindful  of  the  country 
than  of  the  individual,  should  wish  to  retain  him  by  ex- 
change or  protection:  how  he  withdrew  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends  as  a  dishonoured  man,  and  after  his  return 
to  Carthage  was  put  to  death  by  diabolical  tortures? 

Palmerius  was  the  first  who  attackt  this  account,  after 
the  Valesian  extracts  ftom  Diodorus  had  become  known^ 
and  his  reasons  have  been  strengthened  by  Beaufort  with 
very  appropriate  arguments  besides :  but  Beaufort  has  perhaps 
carried  his  scepticism  too  far,  in  doubting  and  in  reality 
rejecting  the  truth  of  the  embassy  on  account  of  the  silence 
of  Polybius. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  mentioned,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  that  Dion  Cassiua^^^  declared  the  mar* 
tyrdom  of  Begulus  to  be  a  mere  fable,  although  he 
repeated  it.  He  also  related,?^  that,  after  Begulus  had 
fallen  into  captivity,  his  sleep  was  at  first  disturbed,  as  he 
was  kept  shut  up  with  an  elephant,  but  that  this  cruelty 
did  not  last  long.  It  may  be  accounted  for  and  even  par^ 
doned,  as  Begulus  forgot  all  human  feelings  towards  Car- 
thage^ when  it  had  fallen  and  implored  his  compassion: 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  more  widely  extended  one  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death* 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Begulus  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  nature:  and  it  is  very  poesir 
ble,  that  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  the  Funic  prisoners, 
respecting  whom  it  is  certain  evea  according  to  Boman 
testimonies,    that   they    were  surrendered  to  the  &mily 
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by  fear&l  discipline,  before  he  could  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  He  then  sailed  a&esh  against  Italy,  and  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Bruttium  and  Locns.  In  these  years  the 
Romans  founded  several  colonies  in  the  territory  of 
Caere  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  protect  against  ravages  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Having 
returned  £rom  Italy,  Hamilcar  landed  near  Panormus, 
while  the  Boman  consuls  were  besieging  Lilybaeum 
and  Drepana  with  separate  armies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Mount  Hercte.  This  mountain  is  so  clearly 
described  in  Polybius  that  we  cannot  £blt1  to  recognise 
Monte  Pellegrino,  which  rises  as  a  steep  rode  from  the 
plain  in  which  the  present  capital  of  Sicily  is  built. 

This  rock,  the  surface  of  which  at  the  top  is  stated  by 
Polybius  at  100  stadia,  by  modem  travellers  probably  with 
greater  precision  at  four  miles,  is  accessible  &om  the  sea 
by  a  landing  place,  which  formed  a  harbour  for  the  ^ps 
of  war  of  antiquity.  On  the  land-side  there  were  two  ap- 
proaches, so  steep  and  difficult,  that  art  rendered  them  in* 
vincible.  The  top  is  fruit&l:  and  if  it  was  quite  insuffi- 
cent  for  the  wants  of  a  numerous  army,  the  latter  was  at 
least  not  obliged  here  to  share  its  provisions  with  a  body  of 
citizens  not  less  numerous  than  itself.  From  the  harbour 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the  Carthaginian  ships  undertook 
excursions  as  &r  as  the  frontier  of  Cumae,  and  the  position 
of  the  army  in  such  a  strong  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
Boman  armies  called  back  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
£:om  the  blockades  of  the  maritime  towns. 

Here,  at  less  than  a  mile's  distance  from  one  another, 
the  armies  of  the  hostile  nations  stood  for  three  years,  499 
— 502  (505—608),  without  fightiDg  a  battle:  but  in  rest- 
less activity.  Polybius  says,  with  obvious  truth^***,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  history  of  these  years,  on 
account  of  their  apparent  imiformity  and  the  countless 
host  of  indecisive  and  constantly  renewed   engagements: 

'«•  I.5S.11 
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nevertheless  these  would  have  been  indescribably  worthy 
of  notice  through  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances, 
and  the  inexhaustible  art  of  the  Punic  general.  Hamilcar 
paralysed  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans,  and  while  he 
confined  them  to  this  point,  he  himself  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity for  injuring  them.  The  epitomisers  of  the  history, 
who  had  no  feeling  for  this  great  conduct  of  the  war,  are 
almost  entirely  silent  about  these  years ;  but  a  solitary  frag- 
ment allows  us  to  infer,  that  Hamilcar  ranged  through  Sicily 
by  successful  landings,  as  &r  as  the  territory  of  Catana.^^ 
Hamilcar  hoped  that  Rome  would  not  again  be  able  to 
create  a  fleet;  he  wisht  to  exhaust  and  wear  her  out, 
and  in  this  war,  where  he  was  secured  against  a  defeat, 
gradually  to  form  and  discipline  an  army,  with  which. 
he  might  beat  the  Romans  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  he  did  not  remain  entirely 
&ithful  to  this  plan;  for  the  undertaking  against  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  an  evident  deviation  &om  it. 

Mount  Eryx*  Third  Roman  fleet  504  (510).  Loans 
to  the  state  1,  J,  -^  shares  in  building  and  eqxdpping 
a  pentere.  Earlier  privateer  -  fleets  of  the  Romans. 
Model. 

200  penteres:  Polybius.     300:  Orosius,  Eutropius. 

Siege  of  Drepana.  C.  Lutatius  woimded.  Q.  Vale- 
rius pretor.  Hanno's  plan. — High  sea  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  the  wind  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Neglect  of  the  Carthaginian  navy. 

Polybius :  50  Carthaginian  ships  destroyed :  70  taken : 
10,000  prisoners. 

Orosius,  Eutropius:  125  Carthaginian  ships  destroyed: 
63  taken:  32,000  prisoners:  14,000  dead. 

Diodorus:  117  ships  lost,  20  of  them  taken:  6000 
prisoners. 

30  Roman  ships  entirely  lost:  50  injured. 

"••  Diodoms,  Exc.  xnv.  2.  tls  rhv  A/Syyvra,  Kordrns  fpo6ptw  MinC'» 
K9Xo6fU90P 'It«Uioi^  iw§p  voAc^^os  BdpMS  6  Kapxii6ino$ • 
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imposed  upon  their  subjects  as  much  as  posable  of  the  bur- 
then, since  they  doubled  the  taxes  that  had  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  ndsed  the  contributions  of  com  to  the  second 
bushel  Africa  suffered  more  from  the  Boman  campaign 
than  Italy  from  any  incursion  of  the  Poenians,  but  the 
latter  were  repeated  much  more  frequently  than  those  of 
the  Bomans  upon  the  hostile  coast. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  they  produced  no 
commotions  among  the  Italicans,  who  had  struggled  so 
fruriously  against  the  yoke  of  the  Boman  dominion.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  Samnites  is  the  only  one  that  is  spoken 
of,  and  tfie  presence  of  both  consuls  in  Sidly  or  in  the 
fleet  allows  us  to  infer  with  certainty,  that  they  were  not 
disturbed  by  any  rebellions.  It  seems  that  Bome  had 
firmly  establisht  by  hostages,  garrisons  and  terrours,  an 
inextinguishable  habit  of  fear,  which  resisted  all  tempt- 
ations. The  longer  the  Italicans  obeyed,  the  more  familiar 
did  it  become  to  them  to  connect  their  honour  individually 
with  that  of  Bome;  the  more  of  them  were  rewarded  and 
distinguisht,  and  the  more  they  longed  for  an  end  of  the 
exhausting  war,  the  quieter  became  their  obedience;  and 
their  troops  in  the  Boman  camps,  or  those  whom  the  will 
of  Bome  had  changed  from  peasants  and  shepherds  into 
sailors,  were  so  many  hostages  for  their  fideli^. 

Bome  had  lost  seven  hundred  galleys  in  this  war, 
Carthage  five  hundred:  and  it  is  certainly  much  too  low 
a  calculation  when  we  suppose,  that  &r  more  than  a  hun« 
dred  thousand  men  were  lost  with  these  ships,  in  those  who 
were  killed  and  drowned,  and  the  prisoners  who  never  saw 
their  country  again.  An  incomparably  larger  number 
perisht  in  the  battles,  by  hunger  and  by  epidemics. 

It  is  a  piece  of  philosophical  ratiocination,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  true  know- 
ledge of  history,  that  the  value  of  a  conquest  is  never  equal 
to  the  price  of  its  cost  and  the  loss  of  men  calculated  as 
national  property.  The  former  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  the  conquering   state,  if 
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the  bnrthen  of  taxation  and  the  corresponding  diminution 
of  property  are  considerable:   the  latter  is  false,  if  the 
nation  remains  flourishing,  and  the  prosperous  condition , 
which  has  been  gained  by   conquests,  not   only   of  com* 
merce  but  of  the  national  power  and  importance  gives 
it  a  hfe,  by  which  the  diminisht  population  easily  raises 
itself  even  much  higher  than  it  could  have  attained  with* 
out  this  transitory   expenditure.     Sicily  however  was   an 
aoqnisition,  which  promist  to  compensate  for  great  sacri- 
fices, considering  the  condition  in  which  the  island  was, 
vrh^i  the  Roman  legions  first  crost  over:  wretched,  bar- 
ren and  drained  as  it  was,  when  surrendered  to  Rome,  it 
certainly  rewarded  them  in  no  wise.     Satisfied  with  the 
dominion  of  Italy  the  genuine  Roman  people  would  have 
remained  happier,  nobler  and  pure.     But  as  Carthage  at 
the  same  time  rose   to  the  dominion  of  the  west  in  an 
age    in  which    great    empires    sprung  up   every   where, 
Rome   may  be  blamed  the  less  for  having  undertaken  a 
struggle    which   did    not   yield   immediate   rewards,  but 
which  was  unavoidable  after  some  time:    although   with* 
out  tlus  Roman  war  Hamilcar's  genius  woidd  perhaps  not 
have  been  awakened,  nor  descended  to  Hannibal, 

The  Italian  nations  ^^^,  even  setting  aside  the  Latins, 
stood  by  no  means  in  an  equal  relation  to  Rome:  an 
Italian  law  peculiar  and  distinct,  is  a  dream  of  the  mo- 
dems. Some  states  had  an  alliance,  by  which  they,  as 
&r  as  form  goes,  did  not  in  the  least  d^ree  bow  before 
the  supremacy  of  Rome:  others  enjoyed  a  firee  alliance, 
although  dependent:  many  were  undisguisedly  subject 
to  the  republic  Still  these  had  their  arms  gradually 
restored  to  them,  and  about  this  time,  and  down  to  the 
Hannibalian  war,  all  Italian  nations,  as  it  appears^  with* 
out  distinction  of  race  or  language,  were  in  equal  rela- 
tions as  allies,  and  bound  to  military  service.  They  paid 
no  taxes  to  the  republic^  unless  it   were^   that  tolls  and 

"1^  Compara  above,  457»  note,  998, 
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excise-dues  were  levied  in  some  subject  towns,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case  in  many  places,  which  had  lost  their 
freedom  bj  rebellion  and  become  altogether  a  domain  of 
the  state.  They  were  free  from  the  land-tax;  but  for 
this  the  soverain  republic  had  satisfied  itself  by  confis- 
cating a  portion  of  the  territory  of  those  whose  reast- 
ance  was  punisht  most  severely.  It  was  determined 
either  by  treaty  or  a  fundamental  law,  how  many  troops 
each  people  and  each  town  had  to  send,  and  these  had 
to  be  sent,  armed  and  paid  at  their  own  expense,  per- 
haps also  provided  for:  the  last  however  is  doubtftd,  and 
it  may  be,  that  Rome  bore  the  providing  for  them  as  her 
own  burthen. 

Sicily  was  quite  a  separate  country,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  who  were  completely  forein  to  the  Bomans  and 
despised  by  them  in  war,  as  indeed  their  tactic  and  arms 
also  made  them  useless  as  auxiliaries.  The  republic  re- 
solved to  adopt  quite  another  system  for  the  Siculians, 
and  in  the  alternative  which  existed,  accordpig  to  Boman 
principles,  between  military  service  and  the  payment  of 
tribute,  to  constitute  their  island  into  a  province. 

The  meaning  of  the  name,  which  was  first  given  to 
Sicily,  is  explained  by  a  forced  and  strikingly  suspicious 
etymology.  The  word  uncia  alone  resembles  it  in  form, 
where  the  c  likewise  does  not  belong  to  the  root.  It  seems 
a  simple  plan  to  me,  to  recognise  in  it  only  another  form  of 
the  word  proventus;  it  is  used  by  Cicero  in  the  sense  of 
wpoaoSo^i  and  parallel  to  vectiffol:  consequently  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  For  this  is  just  the  character  of  a 
Roman  province,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  even  authorised 
to  have  arms  but  renders  service  to  the  soverain  state  by 
finances  exclusively:  if  the  provincials  are  armed  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  they  appear  not  as  allies  but 
as  auxiliary  troops. 

Within  the  natural  boundaries  of  a  province  however 
there  were  also  allied  states,  and  others  which  were  recog- 
nised as  firee  and  were  not  liable  to  tribute,  but  still  were 
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not  subject  p^haps  to  military  service  beyond  these  boun* 
daries.  This  exemption  was  based  on  the  republic  also 
demanding  extraordinary  services  of  them,  and  on  their 
being  under  the  immediate  authority  of  a  goyernour, 
'while  the  allies  of  Italy  only  recognised  the  senate  over 
them. 

Thus  Hiero  and  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  were  in 
alliance  with  Eome.  When  ^e  fifteen  years  of  the  first 
treaty  of  alliance  had  elapst^  the  republic  exempted  him, 
on  account  of  his  fitithful  exertions,  firom  the  tribute  which 
he  had  paid  hitherto  every  year,  probably  twenty-five 
talents.  After  the  peace  this  good  prince  ruled  his  small 
state  with  a  mildness  and  wisdom,  which  caused  the  an- 
cient prosperity  to  revive  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  affluence  the  treasury  of  the  prince  was  rich  for 
brilliant  and  noble  expenditure:  Hiero  became  the  bene- 
&ctor  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  his  presents  to  the  Roman 
people  were  kingly.  Although  he  was  only  nominally  a 
floyerain,  he  secured  for  his  subjects  a  happiness  which  the 
neighbouring  provincials  must  have  envied  with  sorrow; 
he  shewed  that  a  natiye  government  even  under  the  irre- 
sistible sceptre  of  Rome  was  still  able  and  bound  to  preserve 
for  its  citizens  many  benefits. 

Besides  Syracuse  the  republic  of  the  accurst  Mamer- 
tines  and  the  Greek  Tauromenium,  worthy  of  esteem,  also 
existed  as  allied  states.  Segesta,  Centoripa,  Halaesa,  Ha- 
licyae,  and  Panormus  were  firee  and  exempt  from  tribute: 
an  arrangement,  which  is  surprising,  if  it  did  not  originally 
comprehend  several  and  perhaps  difierent  places,  and  was 
perhaps  not  decidedly  establisht  till  after  the  Hannibalian 
or  even  the  servile  war,  because  among  these  places,  along 
VTith  the  Trojan  Segesta,  Panormus  too  is  mentioned, 
which  was  taken  by  force  and  depopulated.  Of  the  dis- 
tricts, which  had  become  Roman  domain  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  a  part  was  given  to  Segesta,  which  receiyed  the 
assistance  of  Rome  as  a  kindred  town,  since  it  must  fix>m 
its  situation  haye  suffered   extraordinarily   in    this  war« 
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Other  districts  also  maj  liave  been  given  away;  it  seems^ 
that  the  senate  wisht  as  little  for  an  occupation  of  the 
domains  bj  Roman  citizens,  and  their  settlements  upon 
them,  as  the  possibility  of  an  assignment  beyond  the  iron* 
tiers  of  Italy:  a  wise  view  of  the  case.  Consequently 
whatever  was  not  given  away,  was  restored  to  the  towns, 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  assembled  again,  when 
they  returned  firom  slavery  or  fix>m  forein  countries.  Still 
they  were,  as  is  self-evident,  liable  to  tribute,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  tribute  was  sold  at  Rome  by  the  censors  to 
the  fiirmers-general,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Italy.  The 
landed  property  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  which  had  to 
pay  tidies,  is  expressly  distinguisht  in  Cicero  from  this 
which  was  by  far  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sicilian  lands. 
Tithes  were  not  only  paid  for  com  but  also  for  olives  and 
other  fruits.  The  Romans  adopted  for  this  purpose  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  Hiero  raised  the  same 
tax  as  a  land-tax  in  his  kingdom. 

In  the  subject  towns  excise  dues  and  tolls  were  jptro- 
duced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  republic,  and,  as  it 
appears,  fixt,  changed  and  let  not  by  the  pretor,  but  by  the 
censors  at  Rome. 

The  above  difference  between  the  domain  and  the 
titheable  lands  shews  incontestably,  that  the  latter,  even 
according  to  the  formal  view  of  the  Roman  republic,  were 
private  property  which  even  the  state  respected^  while  it 
dismist  the  possessor  of  domain  lands,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  state  seemed  to  demand  or  justify  it.  It  certainly 
was  not  property  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  being 
tributary  it  differed  from  all  Italian  lands,  both  before  and 
after  the  firanchise  had  become  general,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  property  and  land-tax  were  incompatible  in 
Italy. — Just  as  the  Latins,  and  without  doubt  all  the  con- 
quered nations  of  Italy,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
communities,  were  not  only  forbidden  at  their  subjugation 
to  hold  any  national  assemblies,  but  also  lost  the  right  of 
acquiring  landed  property  beyond  their  respective  commu* 
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nities,  so  it  was  in  Sicily:  some  favoured  towns  here  and 
there,  which  had  the  privilege  of  acquiring  property  in 
fbrein  districts  such  as  Centoripa,  found  herein  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  their  citizens  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
Other  towns  decayed  so  much,  that  all  their  territories 
i^ere  in  the  possession  of  such  strangers,  and  that  their 
own  citiz&s  did  not  possess  a  clod.  This  separation  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  general  decay.  It  enricht  Roman 
speculators  by  reducing  the  price  of  pieces  of  land  for  sale; 
for  these  persons  might  purchase  land  anywhere,  and 
among  themselves  their  estates  had  a  &r  higher  value, 
than  those  which  were  in  the  hands  of  unprivileged  Sicu- 
lians,  had  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  landowners  in 
Sicilian  towns  in  the  days  of  Cicero  is  fearfiiUy  small. 

The  constitution  of  the  separate  towns  was  determined 
by  the  Romans,  partly  on  the  establishment  of  a  province, 
partly  at  other  times;  and  for  subject  towns  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  uniform,  dead  and  deadening, 
as  an  empty  form  forced  upon  them.  Among  Greeks, 
which  all  the  Siculians  had  then  become^  the  Romans  found 
no  kind  of  nobility.  They  were  however  every  where 
hostile  to  democracy^  and  therefore  introduced  an  oligarchy 
according  to  the  census.  Hence  the  censors  in  Sicily. 
In  every  town  there  was  a  council,  and  also  a  popular 
assembly,  but  the  administration,  so  far  as  any  subjects 
were  left  to  it,  belonged  to  the  former. 

In  the  year  after  the  peace,  506  (512),  the  consul  Q. 
Lutatius  regulated  the  province  of  Sicily,  and  drew  up  its 
constitution.  At  this  time  all  the  subjects  were  disarmed; 
afterwards  an  honorable  exception  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  seventeen  towDs. 

For  some  years  the  people  had  elected  two  pretors 
annually,  of  whom  one  was  a  military  commander;  and  it 
appears  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  reserve  army  in 
Italy  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  landing,  as  the  coasts 
were  no  longer  protected  by  a  fleet,  occasioned  this  change 
rather  than  that  a  pretor  for  strangers  should  have  been 
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appointed  as  early  as  that  time.  If  one  supposes  ihs 
the  second  pretor  had  this  jurisdiction  in  the  city  as  early 
as  that  time,  one  would  also  be  obliged  to  suppose  tliat, 
so  long  as  the  number  of  pretors  was  not  yet  increast  to 
four,  Sicily  was  not  administered  by  a  pretor  as  govemour, 
which  is  not  probable.  For  a  govemour  was  indispensable 
for  a  country  under  this  constitution,  however  sereieiy 
most  govemours  may  have  increast  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
stitution by  their  personal  acts. 

The  pretor  was  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary force,  so  long  as  garrisons  of  the  fortified  places  were 
deemed  necessary  in  the  proyince,  which  was  nearly  sub- 
dued or  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

The  police  of  the  whole  province  was  in  his  hands;  his 
regulations  were  carried  into  effect  without  contradiction, 
and  accusations  could  be  brought  against  him  only  for  what 
he  had  done.  He  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Romans 
residing  m  the  province:  they  were  convoked  during  his 
circuits,  and  then  the  pretor  nominated  from  thdr  number 
the  judges  in  cases  between  Roman  citizens.  In  the  l^al 
matters  of  the  Siculians  who  were  citizens  of  one  town, 
judgement  was  pronounced  by  their  own  magistrates;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  towns  the  pretor  decided :  if  a 
Roman  had  a  civil  action  against  a  Siculian,  the  native 
magistrate  likewise  pronounced  sentence;  in  the  opposite 
case  however  the  Siculian  was  obliged  to  seek  his  right 
before  the  pretor:  a  charge  made  by  a  citizen  against  his 
own  town,  or  by  the  latter  against  the  former,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate  of  another  town. 
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and  the  letter  n.  the  notes. 


ABEIiLA,  a  colonj  of  Chalcis,  ill  179. 

Aborigines,  are  the  Sicolians,  or  the 
Tyrrhenians,  in  Latinm,  L  46,  80. 
This  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  80.  Is  given  er- 
roneously bj  y  arro  to  the  people  who 
snbdned  them,  46.  Ck>mpare  80. 
Oato  has  a  different  statement  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  were  AcluHins, 
that  is  to  say,  Pelasgians,  81.  Their 
alleged  savage  state,  82.  Their  kings 
called  Indigetes,  84.  Their  towns 
probaUy  destroyed  in  the  ^£qaian 
war,  iii  268. 

Aboig:inns,  singular  of  the  plural  Abo- 
rigines, L  a.  248. 

Acamania  comes  nnder  the  dominion 
of  Pyrrhns  through  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Cassander,  liu  459. 

Acamanians  protected  by  the  Romans 
because  their  ancestoFS  had  not  gone 
against  Qion.    When?  L  188. 

Acca  Larenda,  her  twelre  sons.  i.  22 1, 
foil. 

Acoensi,  how  they  were  used,  i.  480, 
foil  Their  place  in  the  army,  iii.  101. 
In  the  batde  of  Vesnvius  armed  as 
troops  of  the  line,  137. 

Accensi  and  Velati^  those  locnpletes 
who  possest  less  than  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  fifth  class,  i.449,  foU. 
How  they  served,  450. 

Acerrae  dc^ndent  on  Capua,  iii.  112. 

Achiean  cities  united  into  a  league  in 
Italy,  1 159. 

Acrotatns,  a  Spartan  prince,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tarentines,  iii.  238,  foU. 

^AKponfptiftVf  to  break  off  the  beaks  of 
ships,  iii.  a.  268. 

Actus,  a  square  of  14,400  square  feet, 
ii.  a.  352,  629.  Is  the  real  unit 
in  Boman  land  measurement,  629. 


Addicti  secured  against  diains  by  the 
Poetelian  law,  iii  157. 

Addiction  for  debts  is  supplanted  by  the 
poiteatio  bonontm  dtbttarUy  i.  a.  1276, 
iii  157,  folL 

Addictus,  the  difference  of  it  from 
Nexus,  L  576. 

Adherbal,  Punic  admiral,  commands 
the  fleet  in  the  port  of  Drepana,  iii 
605.  Annihilates  the  Roman  fleet 
nnder  P.  Claudius,  606. 

Adis,  an  unknown  place  in  Africa,  be- 
sieged by  Regulns  in  491,  iii  587. 

Admirals,  first  elected  by  the  Romans 
in  the  ^ear  436,  iii.  313. 

Adscriptivi,  i.  n.  1034. 

iEdiles.    See  Ediles. 

^lian  and  Anian  ^ve  the  scheme  of 
the  phalanx  of  Philip,  iii.  468. 

C.  ^ius,  tribune  of  the  people,  carries 
a  law  aeaiDst  the  Lucanian  general 
Stenius  Statilius,  iii.  436. 

L.  .^^milins,  dictator  in  the  year  433, 
iii.  227,  229. 

L.  iBmilins  Mamerdnus,  consul  in 
42 1,  obtains  the  surname  of  Privemas 
from  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Pri- 
yemum,  iii  175. 

lb  j£inilius  Barbula,  consul  in  465 
against  Tarentum,  iii  441.  Beats 
the  Tarentines  and  takes  several 
places,  447.  Saves  his  army  by  a  stra- 
tagem, 448.  Triumphs  over  tne  Sam- 
nites,  SaUentines,  and  Tarentines,  449. 
Probably  in  Quinctilis  of  the  year  467, 
449.  Makes  war  in  the  year  466 
upon  the  Samnites,  464, 476. 

Mam.  .£milns  revered  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  oligarchs  compelled  to  call 
him  to  the  dictatorship;  limits  the 
duration  of  the  censordiip.  u.  425. 
An  apocryphal  panegyric  upon  hm^ 
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seems  to  haye  falsifled  tlie  aocount  of 
the  war  with  Fidenn,  458. 

M.  ^milns,  proconsul  in  492,  ill.  591. 
Gains  a  brilliant  nayal  yictory  on  the 
African  coast,  592. 

Q.  .£milias,  consul  in  438,  fights  an 
indecisiye  battle  with  tlie  Etruscans 
near  Sntrium,  iii.  277.  His  triumph 
in  the  Fasti  seems  to  be  fictitious,  278. 

Q.  JSmilius  Fapus,  consul  in  464,  car- 
ries on  the  war  against  the  Boians, 
with  skill  and  success,  iii.  430.  Em- 
bassador to  Fyrrhus,  500.  Consul  in 
468,  508.    Censor  in  471,  556. 

Ti.  ^milius  appears  to  haye  effected  a 
partial  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  ii.  230. 

Ti.  ^milius,  consul  in  412,  apponits 
Q.  Fublilius  dictator,  iii.  147. 

JEnaria,  Ischia,  i.  155,  n.  477. 

^neas,  the  tradition  about  him  was 
yery  ancient  in  Rome,  i  188,  foil. 
His  wandering  is  stated  at  four 
years,  and  his  residence  in  the  Latin 
town  of  Troy  at  three,  n.  579.  His 
war  against  Mezentius,  his  death,  and 
eleyation  to  the  dignity  of  Jupiter 
Indiges,  195,  foil. 

.Squians,  their  power,  and  the  extent 
of  their  territoiy,  L  72.  Different 
forms  of  their  name,  n.  225.  Sub- 
dued by  Tarquinins,  359.  They  de- 
feat the  army  of  the  decemrirs,  ii, 
345.  Boated  by  the  dictator  Tu- 
bertus,  they  submit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy,  454.  The  iBquiansand 
Volscians  decline  in  power,  princi- 
pally through  the  conquests  of  the 
Samnites,  464.  Diodorus  calls  the 
war  against  them,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  361,  the  fourth  one.  Sup- 
position, as  to  how  the  preceding  ones 
are  to  be  explained,  n.  1079.  They 
disappear  from  Roman  history  after 
the  year  367.  Their  state  dissolved, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  Gallic 
myasions,  583.  Allies  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  in  their  insurrection  against 
Rome,  iii.  n.  440.  Rise  once  more 
against  the  intention  which  Rome  had 
of  making  them  citizens,  262,  Their 
forty-one  places  are  taken  and  destroy- 
ed, 263.  Boundaries  of  their  terri- 
tory, 263.  They  reyolt  twice  again, 
but  in  yain,  267.  But  are  not  entirely 
annihilated,  267.  Obtained  in  449 
the   full   franchise,  and  two    tribes 

'  formed  of  them,  267,  foU. 

JEquictthi,  as  a  masculine  noon,  and 


JEqnicoli  axe  enoneoua  fonns*  L  a. 
225. 

iEquimsplinm,  its  situation,  iL  a.  928. 

JErarii    See  Eraridns. 

AercLrivmfacere  and  m  iahubu  Cas^t^ 
rtferre  are  one  and  the  sa]iie,iL«. 
876. 

.^<rarium  and  publicam,  in  wbat  war 
they  differ,  iL  n.  386.  The  aenrima 
from  the  time  of  the  Decemrirate 
receives  the  value  of  the  booty,  azid 
the  publicum  no  longer,  433.  n.  954. 

JEa  equestre,  the  money  allotwed  for  a 
knight's  horse,  i.  469.  Its  ancioit 
mode  of  payment  by  separate  per- 
sons seems  to  have  been  abdlisfat  bj 
CamUlus  and  Albinos,  ii.  444. 

JSs  grave,  money  that  was  weighed,  u&ed 
as  a  common  measure  for  the  national 
money,  and  the  various  correncies  of 
other  states;  not  the  reverse  of  li^ 
coin,  but  of  that  which  was  ooonted; 
the  a»  graye  was  inyariablj  weigh- 
ed, ii  467.  Its  use  oeast,  when  sihcr 
became  the  currency.  Livt's  misap- 
prehension, 467.  Used  in  fixing  the 
fines  from  the  time  of  the  decemrin; 
previoQsly  ses  was  simply  used,  iL  a. 
1100. 

JEa  hordearium,  pay  for  horsemen,  L 
469.  Assigned  not  only  Co  be  paid 
by  single  women,  but  by  orphans 
likewise,  470. 

JEs  militaze,  pay  for  a  foot  soldier  of 
100  ases  per  month,  L  474,  iL  442. 

JBsculapius,  brought  from  Epidanrai^ 
in454,iii.  408,folL 

.£somia,  founded  as  a  oolooy,  in  484, 
111.  544. 

.ZEseraium  or  JEseminum,  doobtful  in 
LivT,  X.  31,  iii.  a.  649. 

jEthaua,  the  name  of  Ilva  in  the  ly* 
rhenian  age,  L  127. 

jEthicans.  an  Epirot  people  under 
kings,  iii.  454. 

iBtna,  its  eruption  in  Olympjad  81, 
u.  276.    In  Olympiad  88,  3,  u.  505. 

iEtna,  the  town  inhabited  by  Cam- 
panians,iiL  113. 

iBtolians,  united  with  Epnii%  under 
Fyirfaus  and  his  son,  iiL  460. 

Africa,  the  teiritOTy  of  Carthage,  in  its 
most  luxuriant  cultiyadon,  rava^ 
by  the  Romans,  iiL  585. 

Agathocles,  of  Syracuse,  aft  war  with 
Tarentum,  ui.  239.  The  assistanoe  of 
Cleonymus  is  called  in  against  Imc, 
271 .  He  gains  possession  of  CorcynL, 
273.    Hjs  death  deUyeis  the  Bm- 
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tians,  435.  Was  probablj  in  some 
connexion  with  Rome,  435.  Took 
CroCon,  515. 

Ager«  ddinition,  li.  620.  Its  division, 
631. 

A^er  Latinos,  a  domain  of  the  Latin 
state,  iL  41. 

A^er  pablicns,  impossibility  of  making 
Appian's  and  Plutarch's  statements 
agree  about  it;  the  latter  is  to  be 
rejected,  iL  133,  folL  It  is  essential 
to  the  yeiy  idea  of  it,  that  the  state 
should  derive  profit  from  it,  138.  Its 
TB8t  extent  in  Italy  decreases  by  as- 
signments, 151.  Its  great  extent  eyen 
b^ore  Servius:  acquisition  by  con- 
quest, and  by  dedition,  160.  Right 
of  the  plebs  to  have  a  share  in  it,  162. 
A  general  assignment  of  it  to  the 
plebs  is  attributed  to  Servios,  162. 
Panishment  for  immoderate  or  illegal 
use  of  it,  iii.  13, 16. 

Ager  redditus,  returned  to  the  former 
owners  on  condition  of  their  paying 
tithes,  iL  136. 

Ager  RomanuB,  its  bonndarv  towards 
Alba,  L  223.  Consisted  of  three  re- 
gions and  thirty  centuries;  these 
were  the  property  of  the  houses, 
ii.  159. 

Ager  trientins,  iL  x.  281. 

Agis,  the  Tarentine,  a  friend  of  the 
Romans,  was  for  a  short  time  elected 
general,  iii.  447. 

Agmen  longnm  and  quadratum,  iL 
n.  609,  iiL  n.  198. 

Agonian  Hill:  Quirinalis,  i.  289. 

*Ayopd  of  the  Achieans  is  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  of  the  fiovkii,  iL 
n.  54. 

'Ayopatoi  ^x^os,  /actio /or eiuis;  an  ex- 
pression perhapsborrowed  from  Greek 
writers,  iiL  301. 

Agrarian  controyersy  de  modo;  secured 
in  the  centuries,  ii.  n.  334,  ii.  632. 

Agrarian  law,  that  of  Cassius  is  not 
the  earliest.  Misconception  of  its 
signification,  iL  130,  which  begins 
with  the  reviyal  of  philology,  131,  and 
continues  to  the  time  of  Heyne,  who, 
however,  produced  only  a  negative 
result  in  his  researches,  132,  folL — Of 
Sp.  Cassius  and  its  probable  contents, 
166;  must  have  been  receiyed,  and 
must  be  the  one  which  the  tribunes 
put  in  force,  174.— Of  the  year  331; 
also  intended  to  re-establish  the  tithes, 
probably  not  without  effect,  ii.  428, 
folL— ^Diose  of  the  years  338  and  339, 


produced  no  consequences,  435. — 
Later  ones  must  have  regulated  the 
payment  of  the  tithes,  444.— Of  Lici- 
nius  Stole,  iiL  1 1,  foil.  Foundation  of 
the  later  agrarian  laws,  12.  Its  parts, 
13,  foU.  IMd  not  oppress  g^reat  farms, 
fi.  14.    Its  salutary  character,  18.  folL 

Agri  arcifinales — occupatorii,  iL  n.  302. 

Agri  provinciales,  as  early  as  the  ag^  of 
the  Antonines  universally  considered 
as  state  property — contrary  to  the 
earlier  pnnciple,  iL  154;  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  landed  property 
in  the  provinces  had  to  pay  a  land- 
tax,  but  in  Italy  it  was  nee,  154,  folL 

Agricultural  occupation,  the  condition 
of  belonging  to  the  plebeian  order, 
iiL  295. 

Agriculture,  natural  calling  of  the  Ita- 
Uans;  seafaring  life  that  of  the 
Greeks,  L  588. 

Agrigentines,  their  pretended  total  num- 
ber includes  also  their  isopolites,  ii. 
X.  147. 

Agrigentum  in  the  most  melancholy 
decay  serves  as  a  bulwark  for  a  large 
Carthaginian  army,  iiL  570.  After 
their  departure  it  is  stormed  and  fear- 
fully ravaged  by  the  Romans,  573. 
Is  again  taken  by  the  Carthaginians, 
594. 

Agrimensores,  iheir  writings,  and  their 
arts,  ii.  635. 

Agylla,  Fela^an,  L  35.  Was,  about 
the  year  220,  still  Tyrrhenian,  126, 
foil. 

Agyrium  snirenders  in  483  to  the  Ro- 
mans, iiL  568. 

Ahama,  a  place  in  Etnxria,  where,  in 
351,  a  Roman  army  was  encampt» 
iii.  476. 

Alatrium,  a  Hemican  town,  remains 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  iii.  254. 

Alba,  its  situation,  L  199,  folL  Proba- 
bly founded  by  Uie  Friscans,  iL  9u 
23.  Destroyed,  L  350,  perhaps  by 
the  Latins  without  the  Romans  tak- 
ing part  in  it,  351.  From  the  build- 
ing of  Alba  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
native  Roman  chronology  counted 
coDunonly  300  years,  205:  another 
chronology  counted  360  years,  206. 

Alba,  near  mount  Yelino,  an  .£quian 
place,  iii.  263.  Conquered  in  the 
uSiquian  war,  it  received  a  colony  in 
444,  iiL  266.  The  colony  maintains 
itself  against  an  insurrection  of  the 
^Sqnians,  867. 

Alba,  before  the  morning  redness:  for 
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wbidi  oar  kagnge  Iim  bo  wotd,  ii. 
11.610. 

Albaa  HouMf  at  Borne  belong  to  the 
LooereB*  l  850,  n.  765.  Kings,  list 
of  their  namef  a  miserable  piece  of 
work,  pertiaps  bf  AleTsndwr  Polj- 
histor,  S05. 

Alban  I^ke,  its  sor&oebefbie  it  swelled 
from  some  obstructions  in  the  ootlets, 
most  hare  been  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, L  200.  Its  swelling,  ii.  475. 
Beason  for  ezcaTating  a  tunnel,  507. 
Dimensions  and  plan,  506.  How  it 
was  opened  for  the  water,  509. 
Orerflowed  the  moontaan  which  in- 
dosed  it,  476.  The  Delphic  oracle 
confirms  the  assertion  of  an  anispez 
as  to  what  was  portended  bj  the  pro- 
digy of  the  lake,  476. 

Alban  Places,  thirty  demes  or  plebeian 
tribes  of  Alba,  I  20S.  (This  view 
is  corrected  in  ii.  21.)  Plebs  of 
Alba,  21.  Which  of  them  occur 
after  the  gipeat  Volscian  war  as  Vol- 
flcian  or  .£quian,  259,  foU. 

Alban  War  of  ToUns  HostiUus,  L  350, 
foil. 

Albana  yallis,  Tslley  of  Grottaferrata, 
i  204,  ii  252.  Channel  from  the 
same,  i.  204. 

*AAJ3ftirra(,  a  false  application  in  Diooj- 
sins  of  the  wotd  Albaueat  which 
refers  to  the  Poluscans,  iu  Ji.  198. 

lb  Albinins  who  took  the  restal  lir- 
gins  and  the  sacred  things  to  Caere 
and  brought  them  back;  probably 
tibe  consular  tribune  in  the  year  376, 
ii.  n.  1201. 

Alhnnea,  her  tortes,  L  507. 

Alcibiades,  a  statue  erected  to  him  in 
the  Roman  forum,  iiL  310,  and  for 
good  reasons,  310. 

Aleria  in  Corsica,  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  437,  iii.  579. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon, 
six  yean  after  the  war  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  iiL  168. 
Was  mudi  better  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  Livy  supposes,  170.  Pro- 
bable consequences  of  an  expedition 
of  Alexander  to  Italy,  if  he  had  car- 
ried it  into  effect,  170.  His  death  is 
incorrectly  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
435,  fi.  293. 

Alexander  of  Epims  belongs  to  Roman 
history  only  by  the  treaty  of  the  year 
418,  iii  160.  Received  the  kingdom 
of  the  Molossians  as  a  ^ft  from 
Philip,  164»     Brother  of  Olympiafl^ 


married  deopatn,  the  daagbter  of 
Philip,  164.  UnmtisfiKtory  aocouna 
concerning  him,  165,  a.  296.  Con- 
dudes  treaties  with  Italian  natioB5» 

166.  Defeats  the  Sanmites  and  La- 
canians  near  Psestnm,  167.  Falls  in 
a  desperate  contest    near  Ptodosii, 

167.  Was  cruel  as  a  eooqneror,  167. 
Alexander,  son  of  Caasando*,  seeks  the 

protection  of  Pyrrfaaa  against  his  own 
brother,  in.  459. 

Alexander  second  son  of  l^fniras,  go- 
Temour  at  Locri,  iii  510.  His  am- 
bitious undertakings,  540.  It  was 
nrobably  against  him  that  the  Apol- 
loniats  sought  the  protection  of  Rfooie, 
550. 

Alexandria  destined  by  nature  and  its 
founder  to  be  the  capital  of  an  east- 
em  empire,  iii  549.  Its  fonndatkm 
erroneously  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
429,  n.  293. 

Algidns,  its  situation — from  the  year 
289,  the  place  of  encampment  of  the 
iBquians,  ii.  248.  In  their  power, 
258.  In  the  year  336  it  was  for  the 
last  time  the  theatre  of  the  x^i^ 
war,  464. 

Algos  in  JEschylus,  a  river  in  the  north 
of  the  Pelasgian  country,  which  can- 
not be  ascertained,  i  31. 

Alia,  to  be  written  with  only  one  U 
ii  a.  1177.  Reason  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  Romans  marched  thi- 
ther, 537.  Manner  in  whidi  the 
Roman  army  was  drawn  up,  its 
strength,  and  component  parts,  538, 
foil.  Battle  and  defeat,  539,  folL  on 
the  16th  of  July,  a.  1179. 

Allies  {Socii),  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
pression is  doubtful,  iii.  526. 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  thel^tinf 
and  Hemicans  afibrds  the  patricians 
a  help  in  overthrowing  the  Licinian 
lawv,  iii  48.  Of  what  importance 
an  alliance  was  among  the  Italian 
nations,  114b  Between  Rome  and 
Alexander  of  E^iirus,  concluded  in  the 
year  418,  166.  A  disgrace  to  Rome, 
and  the  cause  of  bitter  enmity  with 
Samnium,  168.  Was  not  eonclttded 
with  Samnium  near  Candinm,  >. 
374.  Between  Carthage  and  Rome 
during  the  war  with  Pynbua,  506,  a. 
883.  Between  Rome  and  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt:  its  political  leasoius, 
548,  foli 

Alta  Semita^  the  Cordonata  near  Sl 
Agatha^  ii  355,  a..  779.    Led  from 
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the  Snlnira  to  the  Qnirinal  hill,  iii 
It.  518. 

Ambrada  had  a  Macedonian  garrison 
even  when  Alexander  was  already 
reigning  over  the  Molossians,  iii. 
165.  19  given  up  to  Pyrrhns  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  459. 

Ameria,  when  bnilt,  i.  143. 

Amitemum  after  the  time  of  the  Sabine 
war  became  a  prefecture,  iii  404,  and 
remained  so  afterwards,  555. 

Amitemum,  uncertain  whether  the  Sa- 
bine town,  taken  in  453  by  Carvilius. 
iii.  392. 

Amphilociacomes  nnder  the  dominion 
of  Pyrrhns,  iii.  459. 

AmpeUus,  a  chapter  of  his  book  trans- 
ferred fix>m  a  very  ancient  one,  ii. 
n.  507. 

Amphictyony,  Pelasgian  nations  also 
participated  in  it,  L  31. 

AroynclsB,  or  Amycl»  on  the  Liris, 
i.  103. 

Anagnia,  perhaps,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  sixteen  towns  of  the 
Hemicans,  as  Alba  to  those  of  the 
liBtina,  ii.  86.  It  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  Hemicans,  iii.  254,  n. 
445.  After  their  subjugation  it  be- 
came a  mnnidpinm  without  the  snf- 
fragium,  261.  Taken  by  Pyrrhus, 
496. 

Anarchy,  during  five  consecutive  years, 
IB  impossible,  ii.  560.  In  five  magis- 
terial years  about  one  may  hare  pa^t 
away  in  interreigns,  561.  This  is 
found  in  Diodoms,  n.  1240.  The 
five  years  are  a  fiction,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  capture 
of  the  city  down  to  01.  98,  1,  562. 
Anarchy  of  ten  years  on  account 
of  the  Lieinian  law  is  unfounded,  iii. 
11.27. 

Anastasius,  chronological  deviation  in 
his  chronicon  about  the  years  after 
Christ,  ii.  ft.  1251. 

Anchise,  possibly  Anxur,  i.  n.  600. 

Ancona,  founded  by  Syracusans,  L 
159. 

Ancus  Marcins,  his  descent ;  draws  up  the . 
ceremonial  law,  i  352.  War  against 
the  Latins,  conquests,  building  of 
Ostia,  other  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, 253,  folL  Obtains  the  epithet 
the  goody  354.  Founds  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Latins  near  the  temple 
of  Murcia,  355.  The  plebs,  Gent 
And,  begins  through  him,  355,  n. 
883.    The  assignment  of  land  attrl- 
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buted  to  him,  dosely  coneems  the 
plebeian  order,  il  160. 

*Av4/M¥  9^<rcir,  no  Aristotelian  work, 
120. 

Anerus,  the  Drina^  ii.'$15. 

Q.  Aniciusi,  of  Prseneste,  a  public  enemy 
of  Bome  on  account  of  the  revolt 
of  his  native  town,  iii,  230;  after- 
wards colleague  of  Cn.  Flavins  in  the 
cumle  edile^ip,  317;  preferred  by 
the  nobility  to  his  colleague,  318. 

Aniensis,  tribns,  formed  in  the  year  447 
from  .^uians,  iii.  268. 

Anio,  used  by  M*.  Curius  for  aque- 
duct, iii.  559. 

Annalists,  heap  together,  in  order  to 
neglect  nothing,  double  and  irrecon- 
cileable  accoxmts,  ii.  264.  Contain 
exaggerations,  iii.  124. 

Annak  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  i.  8. 
Earliest  Roman,  no  contemporary 
ones  reacht  the  commencement  of 
the  consulate,  ii.  3.  Of  the  pon- 
tifices,  i.  249,  foil  Specimens  of 
them  in  Livy,  250.  Reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  contemporary  ones 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  Gallic  con- 
quest, and  that  those  for  the  earlier 
time  were  restored,  250. 

L.  Annius,  Latin  pretor,  falls  down  the 
centum  gradus,  iii.  131,  folL 

Antenor,  tbe  tradition  of  the  foundation 
of  Patavium  by  him,  i.  166. 

Antesignani  or  Antepilani,  the  common 
name  for  the  hastates  and  principes, 
iii.  lOO. 

Antiatans  hostile  towards  Rome  in  the 
year  402,  iii.  87;  in  the  year  409, 
128.  Persevered  even  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins,  140.  Their  fate 
after  their  subjugation,  142,  foil 
Their  galleys  applied  as  an  t>mament 
for  the  rostra,  144,  n.  268. 

AnticsB  and  posticse,  ii.  226. 

Antigone,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii 
458. 

Antigonea,  in  Chaonia,  built  in  honour 
of  Antigone,  iii.  n.  808. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  i.  16. 

Antium,  subject  to  Rome  according  to 
a  treaty  with  Carthage,  i.  534.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Regillus  not  yet 
Yolscian,  ii.  108.  Appears  to  have 
become  so  between  263  and  270. 
ReceiYed  a  Yolscian  colony,  108. 
Yields  to  the  Romans, — the  Yolscian 
colony  is  expelled  and  one  consisting 
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of  Eonums  and  confederates  is  settled, 
in  246.  How  Uie  thousand  colonists 
were  fomisht  by  the  throe  confede- 
rate states,  85.  The  commonaltj 
did  not  derive  any  advantage  firom  the 
colony,  230.  Giving  it  hack  to  the 
Yolsoans  is  ascribed  to  Coriolanus, 
241,  254.    Bepresented  as  a  revolt, 

254.  Long  independence  after  the 
year  295 — ^its  conquest  an  invention, 

255.  From  347  to  349  hostile,  465. 
Hiirteen  years*  war  against  Borne, 
583 — ^593.  Battle  near  Mount  Msd- 
cius,  584,  of  Satricum,  593.  Oeci- 
oive  battle,  in  the  year  378,  592. 
Treaty  of  peace  by  which  Satricum 
must  have  been  ceded  to  Rome,  594. 
Foreign  to  the  Latin  league,  iii.  89  i 
becomes  a  Boman  port-c(Uony,  143. 

"ArrofjLoSt  Umes^  in  the  Heradean  table, 
ii  623,  It.  10. 

L.  Antonius,  excluded  firom  the  senate, 
in  440,  for  having  separated  from  his 
wife,  iii.  355. 

Antonius  Augnstinns,  did  not  see  dearly 
in  matters  connected  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  antiquity,  iii.  336. 

Anxur  (Terracina),  taken  in  349,  iL 
465.  Its  Volsdan  name  is  probably 
deriyed  finom  Jupiter  Anxurus,  n. 
1026.  Was  lost  and  retaken,  488. 
Founded  as  a  maritime  colony,  and 
not  as  a  Latin  one,  after  the  taking 
of  Frivemum,  iii.  176. 

Aosta,  through  this  valley  &e  Gauls 
came  into  Italy,  iL  535. 

Apioke,  is  sometimes  called  Latin,  and 
sometimes  Yolscian,  i  358,  n.  888. 

Apollo  was  worshipt  according  to  the 
Sibylline  books  as  the  sender  and 
averter  of  pestilence,  il  n.  1128,  £Qs 
Temple,  near  the  Flaminian  drcus, 
ii.  376. 

Apollodorus  of  Gela,  his  opinion  about 
Mneaa  and  Lavinia,  i  184.  Though 
himself  sensible,  lived  in  an  age  when 
myths  were  mixt  up  with  history, 
ui.  178. 

ApoUoniats,  the,  send  an  embassy  to 
Borne  in  480,  to  solicit  help  against 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  iii  550. 

'AirotfAfa  instead  'lamryta  in  Diotlorus, 
i  11,441. 

Appeal  for  the  patricians  to  the  houses 
existed  already  under  the  Kings,  i. 
344,  499.  By  the  Valerian  law  it 
was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  531. 
Was  legal  only  within  a  mile  from 
the  dty,  532.    Was  lost  to  the  ple- 


beians by  the  Oecemyiral  Imm,  while 
the  patricians  retained  it,  iL  340. 

Appian  follows  Dionysius  ckwely,  as  &r 
as  he  goes,  iit  212,  im.  353,  844,  87^. 
Attests  that  a  battle  waa  foagfat  nesr 
Caudinm,  212.    Is  corrected,  ii.  899. 

Appian  road  opened  even  before  the 
time  of  ApplusCIaadina,iiL  177.  Ita 
continnation  and  pavement  by  Ap- 
pius,  and  afterward^,  304.  It  is  net 
the  earliest  Bonum  road,  306.  Fok»cs 
for  its  defense,  496. 

Appian  aqueduct.  Aqua  Claudia,  ^e 
earliest  of  these  woiks  at  ficme.  iu. 
306.    Its  course,  307. 

Appius  Claudius.    See  dandina. 

AiMtlia,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauls 
seems  to  haye  maicht  thither  doriBg 
the  siege  of  the  C!^>itol,  iL  546.  The 
flocks  of  cattle  are  taken  thither  from 
northern  Samnium  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  iii.  191.  The  road  into  it  » 
opened  to  the  Bomans  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  VestiniaDfl,  192.  Tlte 
Komans  establish  their  daminioii 
there,  226. 

Apulians,  the  genuine  in  Stnbo^  the 
Teanian  in  Pliny,  west  of  mount  Gar- 
ganus,  most  be  supposed  to  haye  been 
Opicans,  who  conquered  the  Bdaigie 
lAunians,  L  152.  Their  Dame  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  .fiquians  and 
Opicans,  73.  In  a  more  extensive 
sense  three  nations,  n.  466.  AQy 
themsdves  with  Bome  at  tibe  begin- 
ning  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  iii 
158.  Not  united  into  one  state,  but 
consist  of  several  independent  states 
which  are  often  hostile  to  one  an- 
other, 197.  In  the  third  Samnite 
war  it  was  for  a  shoct  tinae  allied 
with  Samnium,  359,  365.  I>efeated 
near  Maleventum  W  Deciua,  3€6. 
After  the  battle  of  Heracka  tbey  re- 
yolt  to  Fynhus,  460, 483. 

Aqua  Crabra,  the  aquednct  firan  the 
mountain  to  the  citadel  of  Tnacnlnm, 
il  11.576. 

C.  Aquillius,  consul  in  the  year  487, 
carries  on  a  difficult  defenstve  war  in 
Sicily  against  Hamilcar,  iiL  580l 

Aquflonia,  not  for  from  BoTianniB, 
place  of  the  great  review  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  iii.  390,  foil.,  n.  654.  Takta 
by  storm  by  the  Bomans,  393,  folL 

Arbiter,  the  senatorial  judge,  L  428. 

Arcadians  and  Fdasgians  are  eqaivaleat 
terms,  I  87. 

Archidamus  of  Sparta,  probaUy  at  the 
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head  of  the  remains  of  the  Fhocian 
army,  ravages  the  coast  of  Latium, 
iii.  86,  foil.  In  the  service  of  Toi'en- 
turn  he  falls  in  battle  against  the 
Lucanians,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Chnronea,  162. 

*Apxt*p^is  in  Polybiofl  the  Fontifices,  i. 
A.  656. 

Archives,  plebeian,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  ii.  368. 

Archon  at  Athens,  his  office  was  im- 
portant in  ancient  times,  ii.  329. 

Archytas  honoured  by  the  Tarentines, 
iii.  162.  Is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus,  n.  373. 

Ardfinius  ager,  its  signification  has  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Occupa- 
torius,  ii.  624. 

Arctinus  spok^^of  the  preservation  of 
^neas  and  the  Palladium,  but,  as  it 
appears,  not  of  his  settlement  in  Italy, 
1.  181. 

Ardea,  a  Pelasgian  city,  i.  44.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend  besieged  by  Tar- 
quinius,  493.  That  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent armistice  are  fabulous,  517. 
A  colony  there  benefits  only  the  po- 
puloa,  ii  435.  Disputes  with  Ancia 
about  a  vacant  district,  449.  Feud 
between  the  houses  and  commonalty 
at  Ardea,  which  attracts  the  Romans 
and  Volscians ;  the  former  obtain  the 
victory,  450.  Colony  at  Ardea,  451. 
As  a  colony  united  with  Latium, 
iii.  92. 

Areus,  nephew  of  Cleonymus,  against 
whose  wish  he  was  raised  to  the  urone 
of  Sparta,  iii.  270. 

Ancos,  formerly  the  general  name  for 
Hellas,!.  29. 

Argoe  (city)  more  recent  than  the  Doric 
conquest,  ii.  n.  79. 

Ai^gynppa  of  Pelas^ic  origin,  i.  151. 

Aricia,  principal  city  of  Latium,  i.  n. 
1221 ;  expedition  of  the  Etruscans 
against  it,  which  is  confirmed  hy  the 
traditions  of  Cuma,  549.  Supposed 
to  have  been  in  treaty  with  Caithage 
before  Laurentum,  n.  1183. 

Aricia  (vale  of),  vallis  Aricina^  how  the 
sm^  proprietors  there  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  possessions,  ii.  n.  644. 

Aricinians  persevere  in  the  Latin  war 
down  to  the  year  412,  iii.  140,  foil. 
Obtain  only  the  Ccerite  franchise, 
141. 

Ariminum  is  occupied  in  478  by  a 
colony,  iiL  544. 

Anstocracy,  its  real  signification,  domi- 


nion of  the  houses,  had  abeady  fallen 
into  oblivion  in  Aristotle's  time,  i. 
407,  foil. 

Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid,  his  saying, 
i.  437.  According  to  Alcseus  and 
Herodotus  he  came  to  Sparta,  i.  n. 
1007. 

Aristodemus  of  Cuma,  the  story  about 
him  of  a  fabulous  character,  and  can- 
not be  fixt  chronologicallj,  i.  553. 

Aristotle's  Politics,  their  extreme  ex- 
cellence ;  he  there  spoke  of  Rome,  i. 
12,  n.  10.  His  rhetoric  continually 
revised  down  to  his  death,  n.  39. 
His  knowledge  about  Rome  cannot 
have  been  indifierent,  n.  601.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Rome  was  founded  by 
AchsBcms,  216.  Appears  to  have  had 
a  notion  of  the  Roman  dictatorship, 
n.  257. 

Armour,  difierence  between  the  Roman 
and  Etruscan,  and  the  different  ef- 
fects arising  £rom  it,  iii.  278. 

Armour,  Roman,  according  to  one 
account  derived  from  the  Italicans, 
iii.,,99,  466. 

Army,  Roman,  it  was  customary 
w  among  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
r  times  to  draw  it  up  ten  men  deep ; 
the  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  half 
files :  behind  them  those  of  the  two 
subsequent  ones,  i.  477.  The  depth 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  iii.  471,^ 
foil.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
drawn  up  in  the  campaign  of  451, 
377,  foil.  380.  In  the  battle  near 
Sentinum,  382.  The  Roman  armies 
always  returned  home  to  the  elec- 
tions during  the  fifth  centuiy,  330^  n. 
554. 

Amo  formed  a  lake  near  Piesole,  before 
Mount  Gonfalina  was  cut  through^ 
i.  130.    The  swamps  there,  131. 

An>i»  its  power  and  territory,  i  154, 
The  ereatest  Apulian  town  re- 
mained always  faithful  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  iii.  197,  224. 

Arpinatians  obtain  in  444  the  Roman 
franchise  without  the  sufiragium,  iii. 
268. 

Arpinum  taken  by  the  Samnites  in 
440,  iii.  254.  Reconquered  by  the 
Romans,  258.  Was  not  situated  far 
from  the  tribus  Terentina,  268. 

Arretinians  abandon  the  league  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome,  iii.  240, 
foU.  276.  Do  not  appear  to  have 
risen  against  Rome  in  450,  370. 

Arretimn,  after  the  battle  of  Perusia  in 
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439,  condndes  a  trace  with  Rome, 
iii.  283.  Internal  disturbances  there, 
286,  n.  491.  Obtains  in  452  a  peace 
for  forty  years,  405.  Is  besieged  by 
Gaols  and  Etruscans,  427. 

Art  begins  to  floorish  at  Borne  in  the 
fifth  century,  iii.  424. 

Artena,  whether  Yolscian  or  Veien- 
tine?  ii.  488. 

Artilleiy  developt  in  Macedonia  dar- 
ing the  fifth  century,  iiL  181.  Was 
used  by  the  Greeks  much  earlier  than 
by  the  Romans,  n,  777.  Added  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanxes,  469. 

Arans  of  Clasium,  the  legend  of  his 
having  invited  the  Gauls  over  the 
Alps,  ii.  531. 

Arusmian  plain  near  Beneventum,  on 
which  the  battle  against  Pyrrhus  waa 
fought,  iii.  n.  923. 

Arx,  ixpa,  real  meaning  of,  iii.  n.  411. 

Arx  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  Ara 
Celi  stands,  i.  502. 

Axymbas,  uncle  of  I^ilip,  his  children 
are  past  over  in  favour  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iii  164. 

Asconius,  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  but  ig- 
norant of  ancient  constitutional  law, 
ii  n.  161>  A  note  of  his  on  the  Cor- 
neliana  corrected,  i  n.  1356.  His  ar- 
gumentum  to  the  Pisoniana  emended, 
ii.  n.  159,  161.  Pseudo- Asconius  on 
the  Verrine  Orations,  a  better  read- 
ing, i.  n,  1085. 

Aflculum,  battle  near,  iii  502.  Difie- 
rently  related,  603,  folL  n.  880. 

Ases,  said  to  have  been  first  coined  by 
Servius  Tnllius,  i  458.  With  the 
figure  of  a  heifer.  They  are  already 
of  reduced  weight :  supposition  about 
the  time  of  their  coinage,  460.  They 
became  only  gradually  lighter,  461. 
Periods,  461,  n.  1057.  The  im- 
presses on  them  important  for  the 
nistory  of  arts,  n.  1057.  Ases  of 
Lavinium,  or  the  united  states  of 
Latium,  ii.  19,  n.  23. 

Asiatic  coasts,  how  hr  they  were  inha- 
bited by  Pdasgians,  i  33. 

Assignment  of  land  ascribed  to  a  kine, 
shews  that  all  landed  property  is 
derived  from  the  state,  ii  158.  n. 
339.  This  idea  is  perverted  by  the 
representation  which  supposes  the 
existence  of  thirty  curies  as  early  as 
Bomulus,  159.  Alignment  of  land 
to  3000  colonists,  489.  Of  hides  of 
seven  jugers  taken  in  the  Yetentine 


territory,  500  foQ.  Of  land  taken 
from  the  JEquians,  501.  In  the 
Pomptine  territory,  n.  1288.  Assign- 
ment of  land  by  the  Licinian  law,  iii. 
16.  If.  19.  After  the  Latin  war,  138. 
Great  assignment  after  the  S^biiie 
war,  414.  Aftier  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus, 555.  Assignments  flhoald  noC 
take  place  beyond  Italy,  618. 

Assisi  is  certainly  the  place  whef«  Cn. 
Fulvius  was  stationed  with  the  re- 
serve before  the  battle  of  Sentinnm, 
iii.  380,  a.  640. 

Astura,  the  river  on  which  the  last 
Latins  were  conquered,  iii  140. 

Asty,  why  it  was  no  deme,  iL  a.  704. 

Asylum,  i.  227.    Insigpnificant,  ».  627. 

Atella  was  independent  of  Ciapna,  iiL 
112. 

Atellanes,  peculiar  to  Campania,  in.  1 1 1 . 

Athamanians,  an  Epirot  people  govenicd 
by  kings,  iii  454. 

Athenaeus  (xii  p.  523.  c)  i  «.  174. 

Athenians,  their  expedition  to  Sicily  is 
attributed  to  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  Roman  annals,  ii  568. 

Athens,  synarchy  of  the  nine  ardions* 
ii  328.  It  IS  impossible  that  its 
splendour  was  unlmown  at  Rome, 
308. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  suspected  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  Sora  to  the  Samnites, 
iii.  227,  'foli  Father  of  A.  Atiho^ 
Calatinus  who  was  general  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  a.  398. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  consul  in  the  year 
488,  and  victorious  in  Sicily,  iiL  581. 
In  493,  he  goes  as  proconsol  with  the 
new  fleet  to  SicOv,  595.  After  the 
battle  of  Drcpana  he  is  appointed  dic- 
tator, 607  His  snmame  Sennas, 
607. 

C.  Atilius  Begolos,  oonsol  in  the  f  esr 
496,  begins  the  si^ge  of  LQybenim, 
iii  609. 

L.  Atilius  Longns.  a  plebeian,  ii  41 1. 

M.  Atilius,  consul  in  452,  defeated  by 
the  Sanmites,  iii  389.  Is  afterwards 
victorious  in  Apulia,  389.  And 
triumphs,  according  to  the  Fasti, 
389. 

M.  Atilins    Begulus,    consol    in  490, 

rs  a  victoiy  near  Ecnomns  over 
Carthaginians,  iii  583.  Crosses 
over  to  Aftica  and  lands  at  the  Uer- 
nisaan  promontory,  585.  His  feme  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  586,  foU. 
He  conquers  the  Carthaginians  hy 
theur  own  inability,    587. 
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IiADghtilj  thtt  terms  of  peace,  588. 
And  makes  unreasonable  demands, 
588.  Is  completely  defeated  by  Xan- 
thippns,  590.  His  army  annihilated, 
and  he  himself  made  prisoner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  492,  iii  591, 
folL  Is  sent  to  Rome  with  a  Car- 
thaginian embassy  with  proposals  of 
peace,  598.  His  death  probably  na- 
tural, 600.  Opinion  of  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  Carthage,  600,  folL 

*ATifAla,  existed  also  at  Borne  by  a  ju- 
dicium tnrpe,  ii  399. 

Atina  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Sam- 
nium,  iii.  n.  339.  In  435  taken  by 
the  Romans,  236.  Was  sitiisted  not 
far  from  the  tribns  Terentina,  268. 
Is  re-con(]^uered  by  the  Samnites,  and 
after  this  its  territory  ravaged  by  the 
Romans,  392.  After  the  Sabine  war 
it  probably  became  a  prefecture,  404. 

Atintanians,  one  of  the  northern  £pi- 
rot  tribes,  iiL  452. 

Attic,  three  tribes  doubtful:  the  four 
Ionian  ones  not  to  be  understood  as 
castes  of  different  callings,  L  295,  n. 
753,  754. 

Attica,  its  threefold  local  division,  ii. 
306.  The  pretended  return  of  its 
aggregate  population  is  totally  in- 
credible,  at  least  in  respect  of  the 
slaves,  n.  143.  The  private  law  can- 
not have  been  made  use  of  in  draw- 
ing ap  the  twelve  tables,  306 ;  but 
perhaps  the  constitutional  one  was, 
34)7. 

Attius,  not  Attus,  ii.  n.  217. 

Ii.  Attius,  his  Pnetextata  '*  Brutus," 
Ln.  1150. 

Attius  Tullius,  king  of  the  Yolscians, 
great  in  the  history  of  his  people,  ii 
104.  Excites  a  war  against  Rome 
by  stratagem,  107. 

Attus  Navius,  opposed  to  kin^  Tar- 
quin,  a  Sabine  by  origin,  i.  360. 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  augurs, 
n.  891.    His  miracle  and  statue,  361. 

Auction,  public,  of  cargoes,  why  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  i. 
535. 

AtLCtorUas  patntm,  and  auctores  pa" 
triciij  in  the  case  of  magistracies  equi- 
valent to  the  curiaUi  lex  de  mperio, 
L  n.  849.  Might  precede  a  plebis- 
citum,  ii.  n.  805.  Instances,  365.  Is 
principally  adapted  to  administrative 
measures,  366.  Auctoritaa  senatuM,  a 
resolution  to  which  the  commonality 
did  not  give  their  consent,  n.  951. 


Aufidena,  a  Samnite  town  taken  by  the 
Bomans  in  448,  iii.  361. 

Augur,  different  statements  with  re- 
gard to  his  position,  when  determin- 
ing a  templum,  ii.  626,  foil.  There 
were  foar  augurs;  two  instituted  by 
Numa;  conseqaently  two  for  each  of 
the  first  two  tribes,  i.  302.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ogulnian  law  five  addi- 
tional augurs  were  elected  from  the 
plebeians,  and  thus  their  number  in- 
creast  to  nine,  iii.  352.  Books  of  the 
augurs  and  pontiffs;  they  contained 
formularies  for  the  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  Boman  public  law;  all  that 
we  possess  from  ancient  times  about 
such  matters  is  taken  from  these 
books,  i.  346. 

Augurate  was,  according  to  the  correct 
view,  confined  to  the  first  two  tribes, 
and  previous  to  the  Ogulnian  law  to 
four  members,  iii.  351,  folL 

Augurium  of  the  twelve  fated  birds  is 
explained,  that  the  time  idlotted  to 
Bome  was  to  be  twelve  secies,  L 
224,  foil 

Augustus,  in  separating  the  plebs  ur- 
bana  from  the  tribes,  perhaps  at- 
tempted an  artificial  renewal  of  the 
five  classes,  iii.  343,  foil.  His  divi- 
sion of  the  city  was  the  most  appro- 
priate, fi.  330. 

Q.  Aulius,  consul  in  425,  leads  an  army 
into  Apulia,  iiL  197.  Magister  equi- 
tum  to  Q.  Fabius  in  433,  228.  De- 
feated near  Lautulae,  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  cut  down,  230. 

Aurelius  Victor,  the  work  De  Viris 
Blustribus,  attributed  to  him,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  remark  of  Bor- 
ghesi,  compiled  from  inscriptions  upon 
statues,  iii.  n.  122. 

Auruncans,  under  this  name  the  Yol- 
scians are  mentioned  in  their  inva- 
sion of  Latium,  L  69,  ii.  n.  189. 
Campania  is  named  as  their  native 
country.  The  war  against  them 
about  Cora  and  Fometia  may  be 
found  m  Livy  twice,  even  thrice,  93. 
Conquered  in  405  by  the  united  Bo- 
mans and  Latins,  ill  87,  foil.  United 
with  Latium  against  Bome  in  the  year 
409,  iii.  129.  Submit  to  Bome,  but 
are  made  war  upon  bv  the  Sidicinians, 
172,  foil.  They  had  more  than  one 
town,  n.  306. 

Auruncian  war  of  251  and  252,  and  the 
Volscian  of  259  are  the  same,  i.  555, 
foil 
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Aarmu,  original  form  of  the  name  of 
the  Ausonians,  hence  Anrunci,  i.  69. 

Ansona,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians  on 
the  Liris,  taken  by  the  Romans  by 
treachery,  iii.  233,  foil. 

Ausonia,  with  the  Alexandrine  writers 
the  south  of  Italy,  with  Apollonius 
the  whole  coast  of  Italy  on  the  lower 
sea,  ].  23.  Used  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  by  later  Greek  poets,  n.  50. 

Ansonian  Islands,  of  the  Orphic  Argo- 
naatics,  i.  n.  50.  Ausonian  language, 
volgare,  n.  50. 

Ausonians,  a  branch  of  the  Opican  na- 
tion, according  to  Aristotle,  i.  64, 
foil.  They  and  the  Opicans  are  ac- 
cording to  Antiochus  the  same  peo- 
ple; but  Poly  bins  erroneously  con- 
siders tl:em  as  different,  65 ;  and 
Strabo  also,  66.  When  Livy  men- 
tions them  he  is  following  a  Greek 
writer,  and  would  otherwise  have 
called  them  Aurunci,  69. 

Ausonians  of  Gales,  canton  of  the  Au- 
mncans,  allied  with  the  Sidicinians, 
while  the  remaining  Auruncans  are 
made  war  upon  by  them,  iii.  172, 
foil.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
*  revolt  against  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Lautulffi,  230;  but  at  first  not 
quite  openly,  238.  Hereupon  they 
are  entirely  annihilated,  234. 

Auspices,  different  on  Roman  and  on 
foreign  ground :  rule  as  to  their  repe- 
tition, iii.  193.  Remained  in  the  new 
comitia  of  the  centuries  difierent 
from  what  they  were  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  tribes,  341.  Even  at  an 
early  time  they  are  a  political  in- 
strument for  checking  the  popular 
power,  342,  352.  The  belief  in  them 
became  wavering  at  a  very  early  time, 
392. 

Ainovpyoi,  i.  n.  497. 

Aventine,  the  tomb  of  Tatius  there,  i. 
232.  A  plebeian  city  on  it  founded 
by  Ancus,  411.  Its  fortified  situa- 
tion, outside  the  Pomerium,  ii.  302. 
Is  not  included  by  Varro  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  city,  n.  689.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  tradition 
Romulus  took  the  auspices  there  and 
not  on  the  Paktine,  i.  n.  618.  Gan- 
nothave  been  evacuated  during  the 
secession,  ii.  n.  780. 

BARBARIANS  have  often  gained  vic- 
tories by  generalship,  and  not  always 
by  rude  impetuosity,  ii.  n.  119U 


Barberini  library,  its  treasures  w«r 
scattered  about  in  the  eigfateentfa  cen- 
tury, iii.  R.  466. 

Barca,  not  a  family  name,  bat  probablT 
a  personal  surname:  agtu&a  light- 
ning, iii.  609. 

Battle  (^Gaudium,  proved  from  testi- 
monies and  the  connexion  of  &e 
occurrences,  iii  212,  foU.  Seoond 
battle  near  Gaudium,  in  434;  nnfor- 
tunate  for  the  Samnites,  234.  Near 
Sentinum  explained,  382,  folL  With- 
out a  name,  which  decides  the  third 
Samnite  war,  399.  Near  Heracka, 
476,  foil.  Near  Ascolum.  50S.  The 
date  of  the  battle  of  the  Sagra 
ascertained,  n.  906.  Near  Bene- 
ventnm,  519,  folL  Near  Ecnorans, 
583,  foil.    Near  Panormns,  596,  foU. 

Bayle,  his  superficial  scepticism  in  Ro- 
man history,  i.  preface,  vii. 

Beaufort's  merits  and  deficiencies,  i 
preface,  vii.  His  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Porsenna  veir 
successful,  i.  n.  1216.  Has  finally 
settled  the  question  of  GamiUns's 
victory  over  the  Gauls,  ii  551.  Was 
the  first  to  unmask  the  £als^ood  of 
the  story  about  the  motives  of  G. 
Licinius  Stolo,  iii.  2.  Unjosfcly  re- 
jects the  embassy  of  Reg:Dln8  alto- 
gether, 599. 

Belgians,  under  other  names  Gimhrians, 
or  Cynuj,  called  Galatians  by  Pbsl- 
donius,  ii.  523.  Migrated  into  Gaol 
across  the  Rhine;  once  inhabited  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Loire;  ai^- 
wards  again  driven  back  by  the  Ganls; 
relationship  to  the  latter,  and  diffe- 
rence between  them,  525. 

Bellona,  Appius  Glaudius  dedicates  a 
temple  to  her,  iii.  371. 

Bellovesus  and  Sigovesns,  Gallic  tradi- 
tion of  their  expedition,  ii.  517. 

Beneventum,  battle  of,  iii.  619,  foU.  Is 
occupied  by  a  colony  in  478,  iii.  544. 

Berenice,  Queen  of  Egypt,  protects 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  458. 

Biceps,  and  triceps,  twofold  and  three- 
fold, ii.  n.  107. 

Bits  of  the  Roman  horses,  how  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  sometimes  took 
the  bits  from  their  hones  before  the 
battle  began,  iii  194, ».  340. 

Blindness  may  have  excluded  a  man 
f^om  courts  of  justice,  bat  scarcely 
from  the  senate,  iii.  a.  852. 

Boardin^bridges  described,  iii.  577, 
foil.    Their  effects  rendmd  hann- 
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less  in  some  waj  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 606. 

Boiftaiv  general  of  the  Carthaginiana 
against  Regains,  iii.  587.  Was  pro- 
bably surrendered  to  the  Romans  aa 
a  hostage;  but  the  account  of  his 
cruel  death  deserves  little  credit,  600. 

Sottiseans  are,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, Pelasgians,  i.  32.  Said  to  have 
originated  horn  the  Messapians,  149. 

Sovianum,  in  the  country  of  the  Pen- 
trians,  die  richest  town  in  Samnium, 
is  taken  by  the  Romans  in  487,  iii. 
242.  Then  repeatedly  evacuated  and 
taken  again,  242.  And  the  last  time 
in  442,  concerning  which  the  accounts 
differ,  257.  In  the  first  campaign  of 
the  third  Samnite  war  it  was  taken  by 
Cn.  Fulvina,  361. 

Bogud,  Carthaginian  captain,  makes 
the  consul  Cornelius  Ajiina  his  pri- 
soner, iii.  577. 

Boians  rise  in  463  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  the  Senonians,  iii  429.  Com- 
pletely defeated  near  lake  Vadimo, 
429,  folL ;  and  again  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  Q.  JE2milins,  whereupon 
they  conclude  peace,  430. 

BoliB,  taken,  ii.  464.  An  iEquian 
state,  fi.  1023.  Demand  that  the 
conquered  district  shall  be  divided 
among  the  legion,  435.  Conse- 
quences of  its  being  refused,  436. 
Besieged  by  the  JBquians,  and  re- 
lieved, 585.  Was  at  that  period 
perhaps  a  Roman  colony,  n.  1280. 

JSonanan  potsetno,  referred  originally 
to  the  possession  of  the  public  land, 
ii.  152,fo]L 

Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  known  to 
the  Romans  ii.  n.  1319. 

Bovillft  and  Lavinium  may  have  been 
given  bacl^  in  return  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Antium,  ii  260. 

Brass,  its  abundance  and  ordinary  use 
in  ancient  Rome,  i.  459.  Its  cheap- 
ness, 459.  Hence  ases  of  full  weignt 
are  to  be  considered  as  one-tenth  of 
a  silver  drachma,  461.  Rise  of  the 
price  of  the  metal ;  its  causes  and 
consequences,  462,  foil. 

Bravery,  rewards  of,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  122,  folL 

Bridge,  the,  of  Curins  across  the  canal 
of  Temi  cannot  be  seen  now  without 
difficulty,  iii.  415,  folL 

Britain,  its  original  inhabitants  were 
Gauls,  ii.  552. 

Britomaris,  chief  of  the  Gauls,  who  in- 


stigated them  to  murder  the  R(»nan 
embassadors,  iii.  428. 
Brongns,  the  river  Save,  ii.  515. 
Brundusinm,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Messapians,  i  148 ;  but  to  the  Ca- 
labiians,  147.  Important  for  the 
communication  with  Epirus,  iii  166. 
After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  garrison,  545. 

Brunichius,  a  Goth,  ii  n.  134. 

Brutates,  i.  n.  307. 

Bruti,  were  plebeians,  i  522.  Their 
family  was  traced  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
523. 

Bruttians  spoke  Greek,  i  61.  Were 
the  revolted  (Enotrian  serfs  mixt  with 
Oscans,  63.  The  name  signifies  re- 
volted serfs,  61 .  Was  in  use  for  sudi 
insurgents  even  before  the  origin  of 
the  nation; — their  formation  into 
a  state,  97,  from  different  people, 
principally  from  OBnotrians: — many 
Greek  cities  laid  waste  by  them,  98. 
By  their  insurrection  the  Lucaniana 
are  separated  from  the  southern  Ita- 
lietes,  iii  160.  folL  Alexander  of 
Epirus  makes  war  upon  them,  167. 
Their  power  increases  as  that  of  die 
Lncanians  sinks,  168.  Pay  homage 
to  Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon, 
168,  foil  After  the  death  of  A^a- 
thocles  they  form  an  alliance  with 
Carthage,  435.  Defeated  by  C.  Fa- 
bricius  near  Thurii,  437,  foil  Are 
subdued  by  Sp.  Carvilins  and  C.  Pa* 
pirius,  524. 

Bruttus,  the  invented  father  of  the 
Bmttian  race,  i.  98. 

Bulla  and  Pretexta  for  boys,  i  359. 

Burgrechte,  in  the  later  history  of 
Switzerland,  were  nothing  but  al- 
liances, ii.  71.  153. 

Busta  gaUica^  ii  n.  1209. 

Buxentum,  after  the  Samnite  war  in 
the  possession  of  the  Campanians, 
iii.  259,  n.  208.  Campanian  colony, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Picentinians  m 
obedience,  544. 

Bygoe,  her  sortes,  i  507. 

CACUS,  his  den  said  to  have  been  in 
the  Aventine.  Shows  hospitality  to 
Herades,  according  to  Diodoms,  i 
n.  274. 

Csecilli,  their  relation  to  CsbcuIus,  the 
founder  of  Prieneste.  i.  378. 

Ii.  Csecilius  Metellus,  is  sent  in  463  as 
pretor,  to  the  relief  of  Arretium  and 
18  killed  with  his  whole  army,  iii  427. 
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L.  CficUiiu  MeteUoB,  prooonsiil  in  495, 
gains  the  battle  of  Panormns  by  his 
caution  and  skill,  iii.  597. 

Ciecina,  his  Etruscan  history,  i.  12. 

M.  Ceedicius,  legend  of  the  yoice  which 
he  heard,  ii.  533.  When?  n.  1175. 
Is  the  same  who  held  the  command 
at  Yeii,  n.  1 1 75 ;  and  there  routed  the 
Etniscans,  547. 

Csles  Yibenna  in  the  Etruscan  tradi- 
tion, i.  382,  difiers  from  the  Roman 
tradition,  382.  Here  and  there  a 
Condottieri.  Must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Lucumo  under  Romulus,  383. 
Also  the  Lucumo  Tarquinins,  383. 

Cselius,  by  no  means  CoeUus,  i.  n,  926. 

Cselius,  the  name  is  found  as  early  as 
Romulus,  connected  with  the  city  on 
the  Palatine,  i.  297 ;  but  Tullus 
Hostilius  is  considered  as  its  real 
founder,  297.  Various  statements 
about  the  growth  of  the  town  upon 
it,  350. 

Caere,  reasons  for  supposing  a  close  con- 
nection between  tbis  city  and  the 
Romans,  which,  however,  do  not 
amount  to  positive  proof,  i.  385,  foil. 
The  taking  of  it  by  the  Etruscans 
does  by  no  means  fall  in  a  very  early 
period,  385.  Chastised  because  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Tarquinians,  iii.  85.  In 
the  course  of  the  fifth  century  it  be- 
came a  prefecture,  404,  foil. 

Casrite  tables  contained  besides  the 
names  of  all  citizens  from  sympolite 

E laces,  likewise  those  of  Romans  who 
ad  incurred  &ri^/a: — they  were  not 
the  register  of  citizens  of  isopolite 
places,  ii.  67. 

Cierites,  degraded  from  the  first  to  the 
second  Municipium,  ii.  65.  They  are 
said  to  have  routed  the  Gauls,  554. 

Calabrians,  Messapians  in  a  narrower 
sense  and  Brentesines,  i.  147,  foil. 

Calatia,  an  Oscan  place,  dependent  on 
Capua,  iii.  112.  Taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  435,  iii.  236.  Reconquered 
by  the  Samnites,  253. 

Calavii,  the  two,  heads  of  the  party  at 
Capua,  which  was  hostile  to  Rome. 
Their  voluntary  death,  iii.  232. 

Calendar  of  the  dies  fasti  made  public 
by  Cn.  Plavius,  iii.  315. 

Cales,  a  town  of  the  Ausonlans,  taken 
and  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  415. 
iii.  173.  First  Latin  colony  after 
the  new  relations  between  Rome  and 
Latium,  178. 


Callias  about  the  union  of  the  IVqgaiis 

with  the  Aborigines,  i.  184. 
Calliphana,  a  Greek  priesteas  invited 

fi\)m  Velia  to  Rome,  iii.  309. 
M.  Calpumius  Flamma,  tribune,  saves 

the  Roman  army  in  488,  in  SicOy,  iii. 

581,  foil. 
Calumnies,  unjust  ones  of  the  enemies 

of  Rome,  in  the  historians,  ii.  si.  562. 
Camarina  opens  in  487  its  gates  to  Ha- 

milcar,  iii.  580.     Is  ti^en  by  the 

Romans  in  488,  iii.  582. 
Camerinum  not  to  be  confounded  with 

Clusium,  iii.  it.  637.     A  legion  is 

cut  down  there  in  451  by  the  Gbnh, 

378. 
Camertians  conclude  an  advantageous 

treaty  with  Rome,  iii.  281. 
Camillus,  see  Furius. 
Camp,  the  Romans  did  not  learn  from 

Pyrrhus  the  art  of  fornung  a  camp, 

iii.  n.  925. 
Campania  was  at  one  time  a  name  ot 

Epirus,  i.  73,  foil. 
Campania,  the  name  is  not  limitf)d  to 

the  town  of  Capua,  iiL  111,  foU. 
Campanian  Knights  obtain  the  Roman 

franchise,  iii.  139. 
Campanian  Legion,  the  eighth  in  the 

Roman  army,  iii.  464.    Sent  to  Rhe- 

gium,  476.    Take  possession  of  the 

town  by  treason,  and  ally  themselves 

with  the  Mamertines    at    Messana, 

480.    Provoke  the  vengeance  of  the 

Romans  b}'  hostilities,  540.    Bkmdy 

punishment  is  inflicted  on  them,  541. 
Campanian  Mercenaries  in  the  service 

of  Sicily  and  other  countries,  iii.  1 13, 

n.  211. 
Campanian  nation,  how  and  when  it 

arose,  i.  93. 
Campanians,  their  number,  iL  a.  145. 

Allios  of  the  Latins  in  the  year  409, 

iii.  128.  Surrendered  their  town  to  the 

Romans  after  the  battle  of  Yesuvimv 

137.    Are  obliged  to  pay  to  their 

knights  a  pension  of  450  denarii,  139. 
Campestre,  u.  a.  607. 
Campi  Chaonii,  i.  n.  234. 
Campsaref  to  draw  bUls  of  exchange,  iL 

a.  1319. 
Campus  mentioned  as  soverain  at  Capua 

and  among  the  Chaonians,  i.  74. 
Campus  Martins  cannot  possibly  have 

been  the  property  of  Tarratia  in  its 

whole  extent,  i.  529. 
Campus  Minor,  or  Ca&limontanus,  iL  a. 

608.    Mistaken  for  the  Campus  Mar- 

tius,  n.  827. 
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CampylidSy  the  lioiue  of  Campiu,  i.  n. 
234. 

Caznunians  of  Raetian  origin,  i.  1 13. 

Canal  on  the  Appian  road  through  the 
Pomptine  marsh,  iii.  305. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  can  scarcelj  be  con- 
<seived  of  in  the  summer  in  Apnlia,  iii. 
n.  344. 

Canuleian  bill  upon  the  connnbimn,  iL 
384. 

Canusinm,  formerlj  great: — Greek  and 
Ofican  in  use  there,  i.  154.  bubmits 
to  Borne  in  431,  iu.  226. 

Capena,  a  colony  of  Veii,  i.  120.  Most 
have  been  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Kome  than  Nepete,  ii  n.  1044.  After 
365  seems  to  Laye  become  entirely 
Roman,  575. 

Capenates,  they  obtain  peace  probably 
by  submission,  ii.  491 : — and  Falis- 
cans  relieve  Veil  in  353,  473.  Their 
country  laid  waste  in  355 ;  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  them 
in  356: — fresh  devastations  of  their 
country: — unsuccessful  expedition  of 
the  Romans  in  359,  473,  foU. 

f^apitOf  assignments  of  pay  which  an* 
swer  to  caput,  ii.  n.  967. 

Capital  punishment,  the  tribunes  could 
only  mflict  by  slaying  a  person  with 
their  own  luuids,  ii.  n.  1340.  Afore 
majomm  is  sconrg^ing  and  beheading, 
SI.372.  n.  1341. 

Capital  ofienses  are  tried  in  the  time  of 
Polybius  by  the  tribes,  iii.  337,  n. 
557. 
Capitis  causa,  that  which  led  to  a  </e- 
minutio  capitis;  hence  it  is  addictio 
and  possessio  bonorum  debitoris,  i. 
577. 
Capitis  deminutio,  its  former  great  ex- 
tent in  the  register  of  the  censors,  i. 
It.  1280,  ii.  409. 

Capitol,  taken  by  Herdonins,  ii.  293; 
doubtless  by  treason,  294.  Retaken, 
296.  Capitol  and  Citadel  garrisoned 
by  a  thousand  armed  men,  545. 
Scaled  by  the  Gauls,  but  saved  by 
Manlius,  547,  folL  Famine  there; 
was  ransomed,  549. 

Capitoline  Fasti,  set  up  under  Augus- 
tus, iii.  26. 

Capitoline  Hill,  no  plebeian  was  ever 
permitted  to  reside  on  it,  therefore  it 
was  not  in  a  plebeian  region,  ii.  n. 
1342.  After  the  sentence  against 
Manlius  no  patrician  either,  614. 

Capitoline  Temple,  its  erection,  i.  490. 

*    Dedication   by   M.   Horatius,   500. 


According  to  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion it  was  vowed  by  the  first  Tar- 
quinius  and  built  by  the  second  out 
of  the  booty  either  of  Apioln  or 
Suessa,  500.  foil.  Locality  and  pro- 
portions of  it;  its  style  and  splen- 
dour, 501,  foil. 

Capua  receives  IWoikoi  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  i.  93,  who  overpower  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  93.  Exercises  he- 
gemony in  the  district,  93.  Capua 
and  Campania,  not  Etrascan  but 
Tyrrhenian,  73.  Capua  and  Nola 
built  by  the  Tuscans ;  when  ?  73, 
foil.  The  pretended  plot  of  the  mu- 
tinous Roman  legions  against  it,  iii. 
63,  is  undoubtedly  invented,  73.  Its 
internal  condition;  discord  between 
the  populus  and  the  plebs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Samnite  war,  109, 
toll.  Its  demoralised  state,'  together 
with  a  high  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
111.  Conquered  by  the  Samnites,  it 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
1 14,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the 
allied  Romans  and  Latins,  115;  but 
does  not  become  subject  to  Rome, 
116.  Abandoned  by  Rome  it  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Latium,  128. 
After  the  Latin  war  it  obtains  the 
right  of  a  Roman  municipium,  144. 
.^fcer  the  battle  of  Luceria  it  is  faith- 
less to  the  Romans,  230,  291.  Is 
restored  to  its  former  relation  on  fair 
terms,  232.  Receives  a  share  in  the 
Roman  booty,  249.  Receives  pre- 
fects from  Rome,  and  a  pretor  regu- 
lates its  laws,  289,  n.  494,  probably 
for  the  Roman  citizens  who  sojourned 
there  in  great  numbers,  290.  The 
noble  fanmies  of  Capua  are  varioudy 
connected  with  Roman  ones  by  inter- 
marriages, 291.  Furnishes  occaaion 
for  the  endless  investigations  concern- 
ing plots  and  conspiracies  in  the  year 
432,  292. 

Caput,  a  title  in  the  censorian  register 
— every  disadvantageous  change  in 
circumstances  enter^  there,  is  a  de- 
minutio  capitis,  i.  n.  1280. 

Carbina  in  Messapia,  i.  149. 

Cardo,  limes  from  South  to  North,  ii. 
628.    Maximus,  629. 

Caricenians,  a  Samnite  tribe,  whose 
castle  held  out  long  in  the  last  war, 
iii  542. 

Carinie,  their  situation,  i.  n.  935.  Their 
mound,  391.  A  borough  there, 
288. 
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Cannental  gate,  its  situation,  ii.  n.  444. 
The  arch  on  the  right  hand  was  never 
past,  since  it  was  nnholy,  196. 

Carseoli  not    in    the    country  of  the 

Marsians,  iii.  n.  469;    but   in  that 

of  the  ^quians,  and  was  occupied 

br  a  colony  in  the  year  447  or  448, 

266. 

Carthage,  council  of  the  Hundred  and 
Four,  how  their  number  was  fixt,  i. 
M.  851.  Its  first  treaty  with  the 
Bomans,  533.  Its  building;  at  what 
period  placed  by  Tinueus,  272.  Its 
attention  directed  towards  Athens, 
ii.  fi.  705.  In  the  ^ear  402  renews 
the  ancient  treaty  with  Rome,  iii.  86, 
folL  Concludes  a  defensiye  alliance 
with  Borne  durine  the  war  with  Fyr- 
rhus,  506,  with  ue  right  of  mutual 
interference,  540. 

Carthaginian  fleet  aopears  before  Ostia, 
iii.  506.  Is  dismist  by  the  Bomans 
without  being  used,  506. 

Carthaginian  generals  in  Sicily  endea- 
vour to  protect  Tarentum  against 
Borne,  iii.  538. 

Carthaginians  endeavour  to  gain  Mes- 
sana,  iii.  562.  Protect  themselves  by 
cruel  severity  and  fraud  against  their 
Italian  auxiliaries,  566.  Defeated  by 
the  Bomans  near  Messana,  567,  foil. 
Beinforce  themselves  by  great  levies, 
570.  Their  generals  previous  to  Ha- 
milcar  are  insignificant  and  are  con- 
stantly changed,  574.  Their  armies 
are  in  want  of  pay,  574.  Bavage  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  575.  In  the 
year  486  they  are  defeated  at  sea  by 
Duilins,  578,  foU.  Conquered  by  Be- 
gulus  in  Afiica  through  the  inability 
of  their  commanders,  587.  They  de- 
feat him  completely  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xanthippus,  590,  foil.  After 
this  they  lose  a  great  sea-fight,  592. 
Are  encouraged  by  the  shipwreck  of 
the  large  Boman  fleet,  594.  Are 
completely  defeated  by  Co^cilius  near 
Panormus,  597.  Send  ambassadors 
for  peace,  together  with  Begulus,  to 
Bome,  598.  Their  prisoners  cruelly 
treated  at  Bome;  but  the  account  of 
the  affair  is  very  doubtful,  599,  foil. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  their 
generals  distinguish  themselves,  607. 
They  kept  only  mercenaries,  613. 

Carthalo,  Punic  admiral,  conquers  a  Bo- 
man fleet,  iii.  608.  Destroys  a  part 
of  another,  608.  Bavages  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  609. 


Carventnm,  its  sitoation,  iL  m.  SI.  Li 
the  power  of  the  .£qniana,  259. 

Carventum,  citadel  of,  iL  465. 

Sp.  Carviliu.s  obtained  die  eanMrne 
Maximus,  iiu  n.  589.  Conaiil  witk 
Papirius  Cursor  in  453  and  in  474w  Vb 
conclude  the  Samnite  wars,  390,  524. 
Conquers  Amitemum,  392.  Sap- 
ports  the  victoiy  of  Papirius  over  the 
devoted  army  of  the  Samnites,  393. 
According  to  Pliny  he  himself  gains 
the  victory,  a.  663.  Is  defeated  bj 
the  Samnites  near  Hercolaiieina,  395; 
but  victorious  again,  he  cdefamcs  a 
brilliant  triumph,  396.  Erecta  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  CapiiQl, 
and  a  smaller  one  of  fcimy^if  396, 
probably  as  consul  of  the  jear  45S, 
a.  727. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Boga,  is,  by  a  mistake, 
called  the  first  who  divoir&jd  his  wife 
at  Bome,  iii.  355. 

Cascade  delle  Marmore,  or  of  Terai: 
its  origin,  iii.  4 1 5. 

Casci,  where  Aborigines,  i.  a.  247. 

Casilinum,  dependent  on  Capua,  iiL  113. 

Casinum  on  the  Ladn  road,  receives  in 
436,  a  Boman  colony,  iiL  239. 

Cassander  expelled  Pyirhas,  whom  he 
hated,  from  his  kingdom,  iii. 457, foIL 

Cassii,  after  the  consul,  all  j^eb^ans; 
they  were  either  excluded,  or  went 
over  voluntarily,  ii.  173. 

Cassius  Hemina  places  the  focmdasiaB 
of  Bome  in  the  same  year  as  Ennius, 
i.  271.  At  what  period  he  wroc«, 
ii.  8. 

Sp.  Cassius,  according  to  the  accoant 
of  the  execution  of  the  nine  tribunes; 
must  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
consul,  iu  414. 

Sp.  Cassius  concluded  the  peace  with 
the  Sabines,  and  the  treaties  with 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  i.  561. 
During  his  first  consulship  the  lesser 
houses  had  their  share  in  the  impe- 
rium  restored  to  them,  iL  118.  May 
have  been  implicated  in  the  affiur  of 
the  nine  antagonists  of  T.  Sicinins, 
who  were  put  to  death — the  lesser 
houses  followed  him,  128,  foXL  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  plebs 
judged  him,  167,  since  it  was  inoedi- 
ble  that  they  condemned  him;  the 
story  about  his  faxtusr  having  done 
so,  or  at  least  having  been  a  witness 
against  him,  was  mvented: — other 
inventions  to  explain  it,  168: — the 
tale  about  him  embeUisht  witli  partf 
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of  the  bistOTf  of  the  Gracchi: — ^he 
"was  condemned  bjthe  houses,  169. 
Mis  guilt  seemed  eyident,  because  it 
'vras  taken  for  granted  that  the  people 
liad  found  him  guilty,  170,  foil.  Dion 
'believes  him  an  innocent  victim,  170. 
Soweyer,  it  is  yerj  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  ambitious  of  regal 
power,  171.  His  property  dedicated 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  His  statue, 
172. 

Castes,  difference  of,  always  arose  from 
Immigration,  or  subjugation,  i.  294. 

Castrum  on  the  Upper  Sea,  uncertain 
when  establisht  as  a  colony,  iii.  403, 
545. 

Castnla,  an  unknown  country-town  of 
£tnma,  in  Diodorus,  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  284. 

Catana  is  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in 
the  year  483,  iii.  568. 

Cataracta,  according  to  Diodorus  a 
town  in  Apulia,  which  was  conquered 
bj  the  Romans,  iii.  245. 

Catiline,  a  hero  in  the  Florentine  chro- 
nicles, ii.  If.  1345.  Conspiracy  of 
justly  called  Apatricium  nefas,  iii.  11, 
n.  10. 

Cato,  his  Origines,  how  classified.  Af- 
forded the  plan  for  Appian,  i.  n.  2. 
His  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Trojans,  and  of  the  wars  with  Lati- 
nns  and  Tumus,  193,  n.  559.  His 
date  of  the  foxmdation  of  Rome,  268. 
Reproaches  the  Romans  for  their  in- 
difference to  their  early  kistoiy,  iii. 
582.  Catonian  era,  was  scarcely  in- 
vented by  Cato, «.  293. 
Catullus,  (xxxiv.)  Scaliger's  emendation 

examined,  i.  a.  883. 

Candanian  legion  derived  its  name  from 

the  canton  of  the  Caudinians,  iii.  225. 

Candmm  united  by  an  isopolitan  rela- 

lation  to  Rome,  ii.  62.  Defeat  near  iii. 

211,  foil  One  of  the  greatest  Sam- 
nite  towns  destroyed  here  through  an- 
ger at  the  recollection  connected  with 
it,  211.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  lost  there  a  desperate  battle, 

212.  The  peace  of  Caudium,  216, 
foil.  Consequences  of  the  victory  for 
Samnium,  223,  foil.  The  Samnites 
are  defeated  in  434,  not  far  from 
Caudium,  234. 

Caulon,  a  colony  of  Croton,  i.  158. 

Caution,  a  usual  maxim  of  Roman  ge- 
nerals, iii.  281. 

Cavalry,  the  weak  force  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  473. 


Celeres,  patridans,  i.  331. 

Celtlberians,  not  Iberians  governed  by 
the  Celt^  but  Iberians  who  con- 
quered the  Celts,  ii.  519,  foil. 

Celticans  in  Spain,  ii.  519. 

Celto-Ligurians,  i.  1 65. 

Celto-S<^hians,  ii.  524. 

Celts,  statements  which  place  their  im- 
migration into  Italy  about  01.  98.  ii. 
512,  folL  Proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  this  date,  515.  foil.  The  state- 
ment of  livy,  the  only  one  against 
it:  its  emptiness.  517,  foil.  The 
Celts  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  were,  ac- 
cording to  Scylax,  those  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  ii.  514  :  perhaps  the 
Boians,  515.  Remains  of  the  Celtic 
population  m  Spain,  519,  foil. 

Ceno,  a  port-town  of  Antium,  taken  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  246. 

Censorian  power  principally  appears  in 
regard  to  freedmen,  ii.  401.  A  cen- 
sorian brand  was  not  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, 400.  For  what  actions  it  was 
inflicted,  400,  foil.  Censorian  regis- 
ters older  than  the  Gallic  period  were 
preserved  and  were  genuine,  3.  Re- 
gisters of  citizens,  and  books  for  the 
registration  of  taxable  lands  accord- 
ing to  districts,  408. 

Censorinus,  surname  of  C.  Marcius, 
uncertain  why  it  was  given  him,  iii. 
556. 

Censors,  colleg^es  for  a  time  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes,  and  reckoned  among 
them,  ii  392.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  311,  elected  by  the  curies, 
387,  399.  Confirmed  by  the  centu- 
ries ;  hence  the  latter,  in  later  times, 
voted  twice  with  respect  to  them, 
397.  Application  with  respect  to 
them,  of  the  regulation  as  to  the  no- 
mination of  the  consul  major,  397,  foil. 
In  the  year  350,  the  centuries  got  the 
election.  Their  dudes,  398  :  at  first 
trifling.  Their  power  of  enrolling 
members  in  the  senate,  equestrian 
order  and  the  tribes,  and  of  excluding 
the  unworthy,  399.  They  could  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  civil  franchise, 
but  neither  grant  it  nor  take  it  away 
entirely,  401.  Addition  of  tribes  by 
tbem  means  only  that  they  proposed 
the  bill  on  that  subject,  402.  Admi- 
nistration of  fiscal  matters  was  en- 
tirely left  to  them,  under  the  control 
of  the  senate,  403.  Elected  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  consul  major — 
they  continued  also  afterwards  to  be 
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the  sapreme  magisfttacf,  n,  905.  The 
first  were  in  office  as  early  as  811, 
and  assumed,  after  the  removal  of  the 
military  tribunes,  the  whole  power, 
412.  The  censors  of  376  had  to  re- 
sign because  one  among  them  was  a 
plebeian,  n.  87 1 .  Elected  thrice  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  pledged  pro- 
perty— ^this  purpose  proyed  a  failure, 
604.  Are,  according  to  the  law,  very 
free  in  the  regulation  of  the  lists  of 
citizens,  iii.  296.  In  Sicily,  on  ac- 
count of  the  census  of  the  aristocracy, 
619. 

Censorship,  as  a  part  of  the  decemvi- 
rate,  was  united  to  the  civic  pretor- 
ship;  hence  Ap.  Claudius,  is  called 
the  first  censor,  iL  326.  Its  duration 
limited  by  Mam.  ^mUius,  425.  In 
the  change  of  the  consular  tribunate  in 
350,  it  loses  the  functions  of  the  civic 
pretorship,  437.  Divided  between  the 
two  orders,  iii.  150.  Is  very  unusual 
without  a  preceding  consulship,  294. 
Occasions  an  immense  deal  of  writing, 
299.  Appears  to  have  been  united 
with  the  pretorship,  but  certainly 
never  with  the  consulship,  303,  folL 
Censorships  in  the  early  times  are 
often  separated  from  one  another  by 
longer  mtervals  than  five  years,  556. 
A  shorter  interval,  probably,  occurs 
only  in  the  instance  of  Q.  Fabius  and 
F.  Decius,  320.  Important  institu- 
tions of  this  censorship,  320,  foil 
That  of  Fabricius  and  Papus  (471)  is 
celebrated  for  having  excluded  Rufi- 
nus,  556. 

Census  concerned  only  res  mancipii,* 
i.  454,  foil.  In  making  it  out,  the 
Teal  value  of  the  property  differed 
from  the  sum  at  which  it  was  rated, 
but  according  to  auite  a  different 
principle  from  that  followed  at  Athens, 
li.  406.  Arbitrary  assessments  placed 
the  centuries  under  the  control  of 
government,  410. 

Census  (Retams  of)  in  the  most  ancient 
times  are  perfectly  genuine,  their  fluc- 
tuations, i.  552,  foil.  Include,  besides 
the  Romans,  the  sum-total  of  the 
capita  of  all  isopolitan  states,  li.  68, 
foil.  Comprehend  only  male  adults 
and  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  68. 
Proof  of  it,  70.  Impossibility,  that 
b^  the  total  numbers  only  Roman 
citizens  should  be  meant,  70.  Their 
increase  and  decrease  shew  nothing 
but  a  change  in  isopolitan  relations, 


71.  Those  of  280,  (correetedaceord- 
ing  to  Dionysius,)  and  those  of  389, 
(corrected  according  to  livy,)  grnt 
decrease  of  capita,  n.  560.  ThoK 
of  294,  in  which  the  Volscians  an 
not  included,  256.  Those  of  295 
compared  with  those  of  SS9 : — Utt 
question  is  explained  by  the  municipal 
relation  of  the  Volscians  of  AntioiH 
and  ^Ecetra,  256.  Statements  of  the 
censhs  in  Uie  epitomes  of  livy,  iii 
425,  555,  foil.  Those  of  554  joadj 
considered  in  regard  to  the  plebeiaiDs 
contained  in  it,  n.  711. 

Centissinue  in  the  calculataon  of  inter- 
est on  money,  was  probably  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Sylla  from  Greece, 
lu.  57. 

Centoripa  under  the  dominion  of  Sy- 
racuse surrenders  to  the  Bomans, 
iii.  568.  After  the  war  it  is  free  and 
not  subject  to  tribute,  617. 

Centum  gradus  in  the  capitol,  dowa 
which  the  Latin  pretor  fell,  iiL  ■. 
239. 

Centumvirs,  plebeian  judges  institiitied 
by  Servius,  i.  428.  Elected  by  the 
tribes ;  their  rights,  iii  553,  m.  101 1, 
1012. 

Centurue  primo  vocaiat  of  the  new 
arrangement  do  not  occur  till  the 
year  449,  iii  345. 

Centuries,  the  tribes  of  the  houses  were 
so  called  because  they  ronmsted  of 
100  houses,  i  318.  Three  new  ones 
of  Tarquinius  were  tribes,  not  merely 
troops  of  horsemen,  398.  The  rela- 
tion between  these  and  the  curies 
cannot  be  ascertained,  399.  The 
second  ones  of  king  Tarqninna — first 
and  second  RamneSy  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  361. 

Centuries  c^  king  Servius,  their  con- 
stitution is  described  by  Livy  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  his 
own  days,  i.  434.  As  it  had  been 
abolisht  long  ago,  his  account  and 
that  of  Dionysius  differ  and  are  full 
of  errors — ^that  of  Cicero  is  incom- 
parably more  correct,  434.  Further 
differences  in  Pliny  and  Gellias»  435. 
It  is  a  mistake  of  both  historians  tt» 
suppose  that  the  difference  of  classes 
had  affected  the  rank  of  citizens  who 
were  equal  before,  435.  Their  total 
number  one  hundred  and  ninety  fire, 
453.  Five  are  attacht  to  the  classes: 
only  one  of  carpenters,  451, 481,  IblL 
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Their  comitia  in  the  field,  48I,folL 
First    law    which    they    past,    531. 
rKonjsias  always  looks  upon  them 
aa  the  aristocratic    element    of  the 
constitution,  hence  he    transfers    to 
them  what  is  peculiar  to  the  caries, 
ii.  179.    They  are  in  271  called  upon 
to  elect  the  consuls  in  order  to  re- 
store peace,   182.     Are  entitled  to 
vote  in  declaring  war,  as  well  as  in 
le^slation    in    general,    185.      This 
pnvilege    is    recognised,    427,  foU. 
Had  to    confirm   the   consuls,  who 
from    273   were    appointed    by  the 
cnries,  189.    This  was  done  for  the 
sake    of  form  by  the  clients,   189. 
Their  priyileges  increast  by  the  XII. 
tables,  321.      Instance   of  the  first 
criminal  court  held  by  them,  322. 
Appointed  the  consuls  from  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate,  362.    With  what 
limitation,  r.  795.    In  the  year  286 
only  represented  by  the  clients,  229. 
Their  formation  was  in  the  power 
of  the  censors  and  the  government — 
hence  the  result  of  the  elections  was 
often  entirely  against  the  interest  of 
the  people,  410,  foil.      Their  being 
called  after  the  names  of  the  tribes 
is  conceivable  only  by  their  having 
at  a  later  time  been  transferred  to 
the  tribes,  iii.  337.    Centuries  of  the 
elder  and  younger  men  in  the  new 
order  of  voting.  341.    Decrees  of  the 
centuries  no  longer   suHect  to  the 
veto  of  the  curies,  148.    The  Servian 
constitution  of  the  centuries  no  longer 
answers  its  purpose,  822,  foil,  and 
cannot  be  maintained  by  progressive 
change,  325,  folL    Was  evidently  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  knowledge  even 
for  Cicero,  livy,  and  Dionysius,  831, 
foil.    A  plan  for  its  entire  reform  is 
proposed,  327,  foil.      The  new  con- 
stitution was  essentially  based  upon  the 
tribes,  327.    The  correct  view  of  it  is 
as  old  as  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  was 
probably  first  propounded  by  Faemus, 
333,  342.    Objections  to  it  and  their 
reftitation,  342,  foU.     There  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  that  the  new 
order  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
345.    ^nie  comitia  of  the  centuries 
are  more  and  more  supplanted  by 
those  of  the  tribes,  297.    Those  of 
the  new  arrangement  differed  in  (bur 
essential  points  from  the  comitia  of 
thetribe8|341. 


Centuries  of  land,  how  many  jugers 
they  measured,  and  their  double 
measurement,  ii  629.  One  hundred 
actus,  one  hundred  heredia.  Btruscan 
of  one  hundred  vorsus,  629,  foil. 
Allotment  of  centuries  of  land,  630. 
A  century,  of  one  hundred  heredia, 
or  two  hundred  jugers  of  arable  land« 
was  the  field  of  a  cury,  157.  There 
were  none  of  one  hundred  jugers,  n. 
329.  Plebeian  centuries  assigned  in 
fourteen  lots,  n.  1103.  Those  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  jugers  likewise  refer 
to  the  plebeian  lots,  n.  355. 

Centuries  in  the  legion.  A  century 
originaDy  counted  of  thirty  men, 
one  out  of  each  tribe,  i.  471,  lii.  100. 
When  there  were  only  twenty  tribes, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  men,  according 
to  the  same  principle,  470,  n.  1093, 
ii.  n.  7 75.  Of  the  Romans  and  Latins, 
every  two  always  united  into  one 
maniple,  25,  r.  35. 

Centurions,  had  only  double  pay,  ii.  r. 
970.  In  the  Roman  army  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  under-ofiBcers  or 
Serjeants,  iiL  66. 

Cephalon  of  Gergithes,  upon  ^neas 
and  the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  183. 

Ceps,  the  termination  has  by  itself  no 
meaning,  ii.  r.  107. 

Ceraunilia,  an  Apulian  town  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
437,  iii.  245.  Probably  the  same  as 
Cesaunia  on  the  comn  of  Sdpio,  r. 
619. 

Ceraunian  mountains  afibrd  only  forest 
pasture,  iiL  452. 

Ceremonial  law,  Roman,  its  trouble- 
some nature,  iii.  193. 

Ceremonies,  awful,  with  which  the 
Samnite  army  was  devoted  in  the 
third  war,  iii.  390,  foil. 

Ceres,  her  temple,  its  situation  —  waa 
the  property  of  the  plebs, — the  ar- 
chives of  the  commonalty  kept  there; 
alms  distributed  there,  i.  621.  Penal- 
ties arising  out  of  tiie  Idlian  law 
were  forfeited  to  it,  ii  290,  and  pro- 
perly speaking  not  to  the  publicum, 
R.664. 

Cermalus,  not  Germalus,  or  Germaluniy 
or  Cennalum,  i  r.  932.  Its  situation, 
390. 

Cesauna,  in  Samninm,  taken  by  L. 
Sdpio,  is  probably  tiiie  same  as  the 
Ceraunilia  of  Diodoms,  iii  364,  367, 
R.  619. 

Cesennia  (uncertain,  iii.  a.  442),  taken 
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hy  the  Samnites  in  439,  253.    Be- 
conquered  by  the  Bomaas,  258. 
Ceteians,  diili^'ent  finom  the  Mysians, 
as  the  Meonians  from  the  Lydiana, 
i.  217. 
Chalcedon,  the  stoiy  of  its  capture  by  a 
mine,  probably  rests  only  npon  Cte- 
Bias's  assertion,  ii.  n.  1063. 
Cbalcidians,  founders  of  Cnma,  iii.  177. 
Possest  the    Phlegraean    plain    pre- 
vious to  the  extension  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, 179. 

Channels  in  Etruria,  1.  132. 

Chaonians  had  the  supremacy  in  Epims 
daring  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iii.  454. 
Were  governed  by  kings  elected  from 
a  particular  funily,  454,  folL 

Characters,  the  Marmans  and  the  table 
of  Bantia  used  Latin,  the  Samnites 
Etruscan,  the  Tincanians  probably 
Greek,  i  105. 

Cliarilaas  opens  to  the  Bomans  the 
gates  of  Neapolis,  iii  187. 

Cluriot,  the  privilege  of  riding  to  the 
senate  in  a  chariot  was  confined  to 
the  time  of  the  magistracy: — the 
dictator  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  chariot,  ii.  389,  foU. 

Chiana,  drainage  of  the,  i.  131.  The 
same  system  was  used  by  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  Delta  of  the  Po,  132. 

Chone,  or  Chonia,  country  of  the  Cho- 
nians,  i  58. 

Chonians,  the  northern  CEnotrians,  i 
58,  also  called  Chaonians,  57. 

Chronological  errours  in  Livy's  viii  and 
ix  boolu  about  Alexander  of  Epirus 
and  Alexander  the  Great  explained, 
ii.  568,  folL    Compare  iii.  a.  293. 

Chronology  of  the  Boman  kings  entirely 
invented,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  last  king,  i.  253.  Greek 
chronology  of  the  early  times  cannot 
at  all  be  depended  upon,  a.  1224.  Of 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  cyclic 
years,  sedes,  secular  days,  and  secular 
weeks,  i.  137,  foil. 

Cicero.  BrutuM  (16),  an  emendation  es- 
tablisht,  i.  a.  835.  De  RepubUca,  on 
the  Servian  constitution  of  the  centu- 
ries emended,  and  its  corruption  ex- 
plained, a.  1089.  His  family  is  traced 
back  to  Attms  Tullius,  ii.  105.  Pro 
QtUnciio,  its  true  object,  iii  a.  286. 
He  attests  that  a  batde  was  fought  at 
Caudium,  212.  Being  himself  a  Vol- 
scian  he  is  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  the  jfiquians  and  Vol- 
scians,  267,  folL    Is  indifferent  to  the 


early  affiurs  of  his  coontiy,  312.  In 
his  description  of  the  merits  of  Cn. 
Planus  some  thin^  are  intentJonaJh 
placed  in  a  fidse  light,  315.  Diffen 
from  Xivy  and  Dionysius  in  r^ard  to 
the  centuries,  332.  Phiiapp,  (li  33), 
explained,  340.  He  is  mistaken  is 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  angurse, 
351.  His  name  has  past  over  into 
the  popular  traditions  of  Bieti  and 
Temiy  a.  713. 

Cilnii  at  Anetium,  L  123.  Expelled 
frx>m  Arretiuiii,  and  led  back  by  the 
Bomans  in  445,  iii  286.  Afterwards 
preserved  the  fidelity  of  the  town,  S7a 

Cimbrians  were  Belgians^  ii  523.  The 
expeditions  against  Bome  and  Delplii 
ascribed  to  them,  584. 

Ctmetra,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
ninm,  conquered  by  Pabins  in  449, 
iii  366,  foil. 

Ciminian  forest,  the  mountains  o€Vi- 
terbo,  iii  279.  Its  wildneas  exagger- 
ated by  Ldvy,  380. 

L.  Cindus,  how  he  fixt  the  fanndaticm 
of  Borne,  i  272,  aooording  to  what 
view,  273,  foU.  His  distinguisht  per- 
sonal  character  and  his  wriiingf^  272, 
folL 

Ciness,  a  Thessalian  by  birth,  a  friend 
of  Pyrriius  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  iii  462, 48 1.  He  perhapa  heard 
Demosthenes  when  a  boy,  48 1 .  Died 
probably  during  the  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  481.  Is  sent  to 
Borne  with  proposals  of  peace,  482. 
Endeavours  to  win  the  Bomaas  by 
calling  them  each  bv  his  own  name, 
482.  The  history  of  his  attempt  at 
bribery  is  probaUy  an  invention,  a. 
846.  His  speech  in  the  Boman  se- 
nate, 485,.  folL  Is  sent  away,  494. 
In  the  year  468  he  leads  the  libeiated 
prisoners  back  to  Bome,  509. 

Cingilia,  a  town  of  the  Yesdnians,  ooo- 
quered  by  D.  Brutus  in  424,  iii  192. 

Cinna,  an  uncertain  place  in  Diodoms, 
where  the  Bomans  gained  a  btttk 
against  the  Samnites,  iii.  232. 

Ciroeii  captured  by  the  Yoladans,  n. 
107.  llie  colony  expdled  and  re* 
placed  byaVolscian  one,  107,  fUL 
Colony,  490.    HostUe,  ii.  587,  folL 

Circeii,  a  Boman  colony  nnited  to 
Latium,  iii  92. 

Cireumarare,  to  endoee  within  a  far- 
row, i  543. 

Circus  maximos,  built  by  Tarqainius 
for  the  curies,  i  363^    Titd  Flaminiaa 
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drcns  destined  for  the  plebeian  games, 
as  the  other  was  for  Uiose  of  the  po- 
pulns,  ii.  360. 

Citizens  of  Latitim,  the  name  given  to 
those  who  could  prove  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  monicipium,  although 
they  did  not  do  so,  ii.  65.  The  num- 
ber of  the  real  Roman  citizens  had 
very  mudi  increast  before  the  Gallic 
invasion,  ii.  n.  979. 

City,  the  earliest,  on  the  Palatine 
(Roma),  i.  287.  On  the  Quirinal 
(Quirium),  290.  Both  originally 
distinct^  291.  The  third  on  the  Cse- 
lian  (Lucer  or  Lacerum),  297.  Ple- 
beian city  on  the  Aventine,  411,  folL 
Each  had  the  same  oflScers,  espe- 
cially the  same  colleges  of  priests, 
which  were  referred  to  the  whole 
state,  at  the  time  when  the  first  two 
tribes  were  united;  for  the  third 
this  equality  existed  only  in  regard  to 
the  vestals,  302. 

Civic  Legion,  different  from  the  reserve, 
which  was  composed  of  the  seniores 
and  causarii,  ii  121.  Without  doubt 
phalangite,  123. 

CtastB  pugnahtm  is  equivalent  to  c&mm 
procincta^  ii.  ».  1015. 

Classes,  constitution  of,  its  principle 
was  not  unknown  among  the  Greeks, 
i.  A.  1017.  The  division  into 
classes  of  Servius,  according  to  what 
principle  arranged,  442.  Only  five 
classes;  the  sixth  rests  upon  an  er- 
roneous supposition  of  IHonysius, 
443.  The  fifth  class,  the  standard  of 
its  property,  is  imdoubtedly  stated 
more  correctly  by  Livy  than  by  Dio- 
nysius,  444.  The  votes  of  each  clafls, 
compared  with  those  of  the  first, 
must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of 
their  taxable  property  to  that  of  the 
first  class;  firom  which  foUows  the 
average  number  of  the  citizens  con- 
tained in  them,  447,  foil.  Originally, 
they  may  have  contained  only  ple- 
beians, but  clients  were  mixt  with 
them  at  an  early  period,  471.  With 
how  many  centuries  they  served  in 
the  legion  in  the  field,  476.  The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  fiimisht  each 
double  the  number  of  their  junior 
votes,  479.  The  fourth  only  as  many ; 
why  ?  480.  The  five  classes  are  in  later 
times  mentioned  only  by  the  author 
of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Sallust.  iii. 
842.  The  figurative  expression  *'to 
belong  to  the  fifth  class "  in  Cicero, 


343.  The  registration  in  the  five 
classes  may,  however,  have  continued 
to  take  plaee  even  after  the  refonn, 

344.  The  centuries  of  the  classes 
were  changed  into  centuries  of  tribes 
in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  De- 
cius,  347.  The  division  into  dasses 
became  in  the  course  of  time  quite 
unsuitable,  322,  335,  n.  562.  Their 
relation  was  already  changed  by  the 
P(Btelian  law,  324,  and  next  by  the 
increase  of  wealth,  325,  and  entirely 
abolisht  in  the  new  law  of  Fabius  and 
Decius  concerning  elections,  327. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  legions,  333. 

Classification  according  to  property  is 
but  a  poor  expedient  for  a  true  aris- 
tocracy, iiL  330. 

CUusis  ^rima  et  tecwuda  of  the  later 
centunes,  probably  based  upon  the 
difference  between  the  country  and 
city  tribes,  iiL  340. 

CZaMtf  and  ClassicuB  occurred  even 
in  Cato,  iii  343. 

Claudia  aqaa>  its  subtenraneous  pas- 
sages, iii.  308. 

Claudii,  their  reception  at  Rome;  as 
a  house  they  supplant  the  Tarquinii, 
i  561,  probably  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  with  the  Sabines,  561. 
Characteristics  of  the  family,  599. 
They  belong  to  the  lesser  houses,  ii. 
116,  n.  248. 

App.  Claudius  L,  what  is  told  about 
him  is  probably  taken  from  the  family 
commentaries  : — ^his  revolting  obsti- 
nacy, i  599. 

App.  Claudius  IL,  fixt  upon  by  the 
senate  for  the  consulate,  ii  186.  Ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Publilian  rogations,  219. 
Opposes  Publilius  with  insult  and 
rage: — ^is  overcome,  220.  Seeks  re- 
venge, 226.  His  tyranny  against 
the  army;  his  flight  and  his  rage: 
accusation  against  him  :  his  death, 
227,  foil.  (Whether  he  then  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life?  Compare,  m. 
754.) 

App.  Claudius,  the  Decemvir,  the  soul  of 
the  decemviral  legislation,  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  ii.  335. 
Whether  he  was  a  son  of  the  consul 
of  283,  or  rather  whether  he  was  not 
the  consul  himself,  Ji.  754.  The  first 
man  in  the  college  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  with  the  greatest  influence,  336. 
Is  mentioned  as  the  first  censor,  326. 
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Hifl  crime  against  Virginia,  348,  foil. 
Allows  Yirginia  to  be  bailed  provi- 
sionall/  on  the  first  daj  350 ;  on  the 
second  daj  he  gives  vindieias  tecwt' 
dum  aervihUem,  does  not  adjudge 
Virginia  as  a  dare,  n.  773.  Accu- 
sation, defiance,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  370,  374.  foil 

App.  Claudius,  the  grandson  of  the 
decemvir,  ii  n.  754.  Appears  to 
have  introduced  in  352  the  veto  of 
a  single  tribune  against  a  majority, 
439. 

App.  Claudius,  the  Blind,  his  character 
and  plans  are  more  surprising  than 
any  in  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  iii. 
294.  The  consequences  of  his  exer- 
tions were  entirely  beneficial,  294.  He 
was  censor  without  having  been  con- 
sul, 294.  Insulted  the  senate,  perhaps 
out  of  revenge,  295.  Received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertines,  though 
with  a  reasonable  intention,  among  the 
plebeian  order,  300.  He  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  hostile  towards  the  ge- 
nuine plebeian  order,  301,  especiiuly 
against  the  plebeian  nobility,  302. 
Thought  of  breaking  the  £icinian 
law,  but  scarcely  of  making  himself 
tyrant,  303.  Prolongs  his  censorship 
unlawfully,  but  is  compelled  by  the 
tribune  Lw  Furius  to  lay  it  down,  304. 
His  great  architectural  works,  304. 
foil.  Applies  to  them  the  revenues 
of  the  state  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  308.  Traces  of  his  poetical 
efforts,  312,  a.  535.  The  earliest 
Roman  author  in  verse  and  prose, 
313.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Cn. 
Flavins  in  drawing  up  thelegislac- 
tiones,  316.  In  the  year  450  consul 
against  Samnium,  367.  According 
to  an  important  inscription  he  gained 
victories  in  Samnium  and  Etruiia, 
369.  Finds  himself  in  a  dangerous 
position  in  Etmria,  370.  Supported 
by  Volnmnius  he  conquers,  371.  In 
the  year  451  pretor  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  374.  Sent  back  by  Fa- 
bius,  377.  Was  dictator  probably  in 
454,  398.  Three  times  interrex,  and 
in  one  of  them  his  defiance  was  con- 
quered by  the  tribune  M'.  Curius, 
412.  In  his  old  age  his  speech  de- 
cides the  senate  against  Cineas  and 
Pyrrhus,  487,  foil. 

App.  Claudius,  consul  in  482,  under- 
takes the  making  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Mamerdnes,  563,  fdlL    Grosses 


over  to  Sicflr,  and  &ni  defeats  Hiero, 
566,  then  also  the  Carthagioisms  be- 
fore Messana,  566,  folL 

C.  Claudius,  recommends  the  aasaasina- 
tion  of  the  tribunes,  iL  387. 

M.  Claudius,  the  fidse  accuser,  iL  34^ 
folL    Becomes  an  exile,  370. 

M.  Claudius  Glycias,  appointed  dietaftor 
by  P.  Claudius  after  the  battle  of 
Drepana,  iii.  606. 

P.  Claudius,  son  of  the  old  Appios,  of 
an  abominable  character,  iiL  30^ 
Consul  in  the  year  497,  he  leads  the 
troops  to  Sicily  to  support  the  siege 
of  LilyboBum,  605.  BeooDciles  the 
angaries,  605.  Is  completel  j  defeax- 
ed  in  the  port  of  Drepana,  605.  He 
appoints  in  mockery  his  client  BL 
Claudius  Glycias  dictator,  606.  Con- 
demned to  pay  a  mnlta  he  probaUy 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  607. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  fragments  of  his 
speech  upon  the  admission  of  the  Lug- 
dunensian  Gauls  into  the  senate,  i. 
381.  Emended,  n.  923.  His  Tyr- 
rhenian history,  11. 

Claudius  Quadrigariui^  his  annals 
commenced  from  the  Gallic  oanq1le8^ 
ii.  2.  Is  probably  the  same  author 
as  Clodius,  mentioned  by  Flntarch, 
2.  About  the  date  of  the  Gallic  ex- 
pedition on  die  Anio,  is  probably 
only  misunderstood,  a.  1251.  He 
placed  the  battle  against  the  Gaols 
on  the  Anio,  in  388,  a.  1304.  His 
description  of  M.  Manlins,  a.  1327. 

Claudius,  an  unknown  person  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  a 
statue  with  a  diadem  erected  to  him- 
self, iii  303. 

Clausus,  Eponymns  of  the  Chutdii, 
t  560. 

Clay,  works  in,  at  Arredum  and  Tar- 
quinii,  their  different  character,  i 
1  .^2,  foil.  At  Tarquinii  they  were  of 
Greek  origin,  133. 

Cleandrias  (undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Leandrias  in  Diodoms  and  Qean- 
drides  in  Polyaenns)  is  mediator  of 
the  peace  between  Tarentom  and 
Thuru,  iu.  a.  289. 

Cleandrides,  general  of  the  Thniii  agaisM 
the  Lucanians,  L  96. 

Cleonymus,  grandson  of  CleomhrotizSi 
a  degenerate  Spartan,  iii  270,  en- 
ters the  service  of  Tareniam,  S70i 
Conquers  Metapontum,  and  satisfies 
his  lasts  among  the  hostagea,  271. 
Abandons  the  service  of  Tsraitiaft 
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and  attackg  Corcyra,  271.  Rayages 
Messapia  and  then  the  territory  of 
Pataviam,  272.  Loses  Corcjra 
and  returns  to  Sparta  coyered 
with  disgrace,  278,  and  becomes  in 
the  end  the  seducer  of  ^rrhns, 
273. 

Clients,  dependents,  i.  323.  Receiyed 
from  their  patron^  -  building-ground 
and  land  ^  a  precarious  tenement, 
325,  u.l48.^^heir  duties  and  pri- 
vileges, 1325,  foil  Clients  of  the 
kings,  331.  Enrolled  in  the  centuries 
at  an  early  time;  did  not  howeyer 
serye  in  the  legions,  471.  Those 
who  were  erarians  yoted  in  the  cen- 
turies, 595.  Thejr  were  mostly  me- 
chanics, ft.  1340. 

Clientship,  Dionysius  compares  it  to 
the  relation  of  the  ncWo'rai,  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  at  Borne  it  was  of  a  nobler 
kind,  i.  323.  It  was  hereditary,  324. 
Its  sacred  duties,  325.  Confounded 
by  Dionysius  in  the  early  history  with 
the  plebs,  589.  In  the  later  history 
Dionysius  docs  distinguish  them, 
and  Iavj  does  so  throughout,  590, 
folL 

Clitarchns  (soon  after  the  death  of 
Alexander),  speaks  of  the  embassy 
of  the  Romans  to  Babylon,  iii.  169, 
a.  300. 

Clivua,  the  carriage  road  on  the  Roman 
high  roads,  iii.  a.  518. 

Cloacae  and  embankments  of  the  riyer, 
i.361,  foU. 

Cloaca  maxima,  for  the  Yelabnim,  its 
structnre,  L  391.  Another  cloaca 
under  the  forum  coming  from  the 
subora:  of  trayertino,  consequently 
a  structure  of  a  later  date;  what  is 
said  about  repairs,  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  this  doaca,  392,  foil. 
There  were  other  branches  besides, — 
and  a  different  system  of  drainage, 
392. 

Cloelia  and  her  companions,  two  dif- 
ferent legends,  i.  549. 

Cloelii,  belong  to  the  lesser  houses, 
iill7. 

Clodius  an  .£quian,  his  people  are  called 
Volscians,  ii.  449. 

Clnpea.  in  Africa,  first  taken  by  Regu- 
lus,  iii.  585.  Thither  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  army  escaped, 
591.  Was  afterwards  brayely  de- 
fended, 592. 

Closium.  in  450  takes  part  in  the  Etrus- 
can war,  iii.  370.    Is  mentioned  in- 
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correctly   by  Frontinns   instead   of 
Assist,  n.  640. 

duyia,  a  place  of  unknown  situation, 
conquered  by  the  Samnites  in  437, 
iii.  242.  Its  Roman  garrison  put  to 
death,  242.  Afterwards  taken  again 
by  the  Romans,  by  storm,  242. 

Codition  of  northern  and  southern  Italy 
was  attempted  especially  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Tarentines,  iii  436;  but 
frustrated,  443. 

OoBtus,  society,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
public  law,  il  n.  80. 

Cognomen,  deriyed  from  dependent 
places,  11321.  Is  sometimes  placed 
by  liyy  before  the  nomen  gentiUcium, 
ill.  n.  622. 

Cohort,  instead  of  this  word  Uyy  uses  the 
terms  ades  and  agmen  for  the  more 
ancient  manipular  region :  —  when 
there  were  tl\irty  tribes  it  contained 
900  men,  and  wnen  twenty  600:  this 
fact  throws  light  upon  Dionysius, 
I  n,  1093.  In  its  old  signification, 
iii  99.    Contained  900  men,  101. 

Coins,  Campanian,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Bomanom,  iii  291.  An  expe- 
dient for  commerce  before  siWer  was 
current,  552. 

Coinage,  standard  of,  reduced  to  assist 
the  debtors,  iii.  62.  Right  of  coinage 
was  at  Rome,  probably  not  a  priyilege 
of  the  goyernnient,  552. 

Coitio  patrieiorum   ad  prodendum   m- 

t€t  r€Q€Mf  1.  528. 

Colline  gate,  near  it  the  Gauls  are  con- 
quered in  389,  iii.  77. 

Colonia,  this  term  signifies  the  body 
of  colonists,  and  does  not  originally 
include  tbe  old  inhabitants,  il  44, 
foil 

Colonies,  Roman,  yery  ancient  defini- 
nition  of  them,  il  43,  foil  n.  80. 
Properly  speaking,  presupposed  a 
place  already  inhibited,  44,  where 
the  colonists  were  settled  as  a  gar- 
rison and  receiyed  one  third  of  the 
land,  a.  82.  Vacancies  were  filled 
hy  the  soyerain  power,  46,  foil 
'nieir  relationship  to  Rome  is  like 
that  of  sons  in  a  family,  47.  They 
are  miniatures  of  the  Roman  people, 
49,  a.  89.  The  most  ancient  ones 
had  300  colonists,  each  receiyed  two 
jugers  of  land,  48.  This  normal  num- 
ber of  colonists  occurs  eyen  in  late 
instances,  iii  176.  How  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  the  old  inhabitants 
receiyed  the  Roman  franchise,  il  49, 
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Are  m  the  relation  oC  mibjeet  sym- 
poUtj,  60.  Colonies  of  300  men* 
one  from  every  house, — always  at 
least  ten  from  eyery  cury,  230.  Their 
contingent,  n.  449.  Assigned  to  La- 
tinm  after  the  league,  iii.  93.  Latin 
colonies  to  be  regarded  tiB  frontier 
fortresees,  173. 

Colonies,  of  Alba^  ii.  21.  Founded 
by  confederate  nations,  39.  Greek 
ones,  their  peculiarities,  and  how 
they  differ  from  the  Boman  ones, 
43.    See  Greek  Colonies. 

Colonists,  ^vAoid^,  ^povpk,  ^povfioi,  i.  n. 
1341,  ii  M.  82.  Plebeian  colonists 
at  Lavici,  the  veterans  of  ten  tribes^ 
M.  958. 

Colonists  at  Ardea,  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  most  ancient  Roman 
ones,  ii.  451.  Venetian  colonists  in 
Candia,  49. 

Colophon,  when  taken  by  the  Lydians, 
i.  58. 

Colossus  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii.  424. 

Columella,  ignorant  of  early  Roman 
history,  iii.  n.  19. 

Combina^on  of  two  narratives  of  the 
same  event  in  one,  an  instance  of 
it,  ii.  358.  ft.  781.  Of  two  different 
narratives,  n.  575. 

Cominium,  besieged  in  4i53  by  Sp.  Car- 
vilius, iii.  392.  Stormed,  394.  Again 
conquered  by  L.  Postumius,  401. 

Cominius  (Pontius)  not  Cominus^  ii.  n, 
1212. 

L.  CoHiiniufl,  military  tribune,  decides 
the  victory  near  Imbrivinm,  iii.  194. 

Comitia  never  imposed  a  tax,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duty  upon  manu- 
missions, ii  405,  Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  priests:— curies,  n. 
719.  Of  the  curies  decreed  lawni, 
war  and  peace  under  the  kings,  i. 
344.  Proof  that  they  were  the  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  335,  foil 
They  elected  and  bestowed  the  im- 
perium,  335.  They  were  held  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  presidency 
of  die  priests^  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  centuries,  ii  2S3. — Of 
the  centuries,  their  functions,  i  483. 
Their  decrees  could  not  dispense  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  curies,  482. 
Gave  their  ooniirmation  in  all  cases, 
in  which  subsequently  five  witnesses 
were  required,  483.  In  the  camp: 
vrhat  was  peculiar  to  them,  482. 
Must  always  be  concluded  in  one 
day,  iii  334.    Their  venality  in  later 


times  is  not  a  mere  ooiiaeqQenoe  of 
the  new  eonstitutioo,  329.  Compsic 
Classes,  Curies,  and  TribesL 

Comirial  days^  how  far  jnxisdicdca 
could  be  exercised  on  them,  iii  S14, 
11.539. 

Comitiatus  maximus,  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  i  434. 

Comitiom,  so  called  from  the  meeting 
of  the  houses,  i  232.  Place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Romans  and  Quirites, 
291.  Of  the  Patriciano,  «.  746. 
Situation  of  it,  n.  623,  aad  the  fo- 
rum:—locality  -both  together  are  the 
forum  in  a  wider  sense,  snrroimded 
by  porticoes,  and  separated  by  tfce 
rostra,  n.  990.  'O  KfiruxTt  riis  i^o- 
pas  r6ros,  n.  1205.     'Ev«^flcn^9T«r»s 

iryopas,  ii.  a.  720. 

Commerce,  its  extent  in  Etroria,  i  1S9. 

Commerdum,  only  inquilines  were  ea- 
titled  to  it,  not  outlying  fr^eemen,  il 
77.  It  did  not  exist  between  tbe 
two  orders  before  the  XII  tables, 
282,  foil  Afterwards  entirely  free 
between  both  orders,  331.  Was  taken 
from  the  conqnered  Hemicans,  iii. 
261.  Was  aboUsht  in  Sicily  after  the 
conquest,  618,  foli 

ComnMualty  (commufu),  by  the  side  of 
the  houses  ;  origin,  nature  and  ri^it& 
i  405,  foli  Tbe  difibra&t  charauer 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  405. 
Synonymous  with  Sq/i*f  and  plebs 
406.  Grew  in  ancient  times  out  cf 
country  people,  in  the  raid4le  afne» 
out  of  the  crafts,  406.  Its  straggles 
with  the  houses  f<Min  the  snbstwc 
of  the  history  of  the  cities^  407. 
Roman  commonal^ ;  leetoration  of 
its  liberties  and  the  mild  way  in 
which  it  was  governed  after  the  £ill 
of  Tarquinius; — its  ill  treatment  after 
his  death,  571,  foli  Sunk  down  iato 
hopeless  distress,  ii.  618.  At  fim 
without  any  seal  for  the  Liciniaa  lavs^ 
lu.  4. 

Comcessio,  the  correlative  lem  tu  or> 
cupatiOf  ii  a.  301. 

Concilia,  of  nations,  synooymoiu  widi 
iyopit,  ii.  30. 

ConcUium,  assembly  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  i  425.  Concilium  popdi 
assembly  of  the  patricians;,  what  it 
occurs  in  history,  425.  I>eciee9  peare 
with  the  plebeian  emigrants,  609, 
n.  1844.  In  the  Pietelinian  grove, 
i  a.   1337.     Concilium  plebi^   ss- 
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■emblj  of  tli«  plebs:  magistrates  and 
senators  at  least  were  entitled  to  op- 
pose the  proposals  of  the  tribunes,  211, 
foil.  Had  to  be  brought  to  a  close 
before  sunset :  delays,  and  violent 
diBtnrbances,  22.  Was  confined  to 
the  nundines: — all  its  transactions  had 
to  be  concluded  in  one  day,  or  other- 
wise had  to  go  through  aU  the  stages 
^ain,  215.  Debates  upon  a  roga- 
tion were  not  thus  limited,  n.  487. 
Did  not  become  a  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature till  298,  when  the  senate 
acknowledged  the  obligation,  to  take 
into  consideration  resolutions  past  by 
it,  218.  Disturbed  by  Caeso  Qumc- 
tius,  288. 

Concio,  meetings  for  discussion,  dif- 
ferent from  Sie  meetings  in  which 
measures  were  put  to  the  vote: — 
concioHem  habere  and  <igere  cum 
popt^:  —  concio  different  from  oo- 
mitiatus  and  concilium — to  a  concio 
the  commonalty  was  called  on  bo- 
half  of  the  consul  by  the  aeneatores  ; 
the  centuries  by  the  comicines, 
ii.  It.  487. 

Concordia,  her  temple  Towed  by  Cn. 
FlaWus,  iii.  317.  Was  built  entirely 
of  bronze,  318. 

Confederates,  strengthened  the  ruling 
power  at  Rome  against  the  malcon- 
tents, ii  176. 

Connnbium,  children  from  marriages 
without  the  connnbium  disturb  the 
peace  of  aristocratic  republics,  and 
are  sent  out  as  colonists,  i  158. 
The  notion  that  die  Romans  did  not 
possess  the  connnbium,  shews  that 
the  most  ancient  tiradition  did  not 
regard  them  as  a  colony  of  Alba, 
n.  628.  Was  a  consequence  of  Isopo- 
lity :  existed  between  Rome  and  Al- 
ba, the  Latins  and  all  Italicans, 
ii.77yfolL  The  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Latins  did  not  possess  it,  is 
entirely  erroneous,  n.  89.  Existed 
from  remote  times  between  the  two 
orders  at  Rome,  282.  Not  allowed 
by  the  XII  tables  between  the  two 
orders,  332,  but  not  abolisht  by 
them  :  the  want  of  it  enfeebles  the 
patrician  order,  337,  385.  Of  the 
Titles  with  the  Sabellians,  n.  756 
Taken  from  the  revolted  and  con- 
quered Hemicans,  iii.  261. 

Consensus,  a  decree,  ii  n,  80. 

Consentia,  metropolis  of  the  Bmttians^ 
199, 


Constitution,  Roman,  its  development 
after  a  long  successful  progress  does 
not  continue  equally  m  the  end^ 
iii  535.  Constitution  of  the  year  311, 
n.  337. 

Constitutional  law,  Roman,  Cincius 
already  wrote  upon  it,  ii  8  ;  but 
especially  C.  Junius  Gracchanus^ 
iilO. 

Consul,  the  etymologies  of  Varro  and 
Attius  are  erroneous :  —  the  word 
means  nothing  but  a  collegue,  i  521. 

Consul  M^or — who  had  this  rank, 
i.  n.  1 1 43.  Originally  the  one  who  be- 
longed to  the  greater  houses,  as  minor 
was  the  one  who  belonged  to  the 
lesser  houses,  ii  117.  From  tlie 
year  273  down  to  the  decemvirate 
the  one  appointed  by  the  curies  ;  the 
one  elected  by  the  centuries  was 
called  his  collegue,  188  foil  n.  424. 

Consuls  appointed  by  the  curies  during 
the  first  secession,  i  608.  Those  of 
the  years  269  and  270  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  elected  by  the  com- 
monalty, ii  181.  The  dection  of  their 
successors  was  the  last  official  act  of 
those  whose  office  was  expiring, 
11.492.  Rejected  complaints  against 
those  they  favored,  289.  To  be 
elected  from  the  patricians  by  the  cen- 
turies with  appeal :  enactment  of  the 
Duilian  plebiscitum,  360.  But  doubt- 
less already  determined  on  before  by 
the  compromise,  361.  The  name  in- 
troduced instead  of  the  earlier  one  of 
pretors,  n.  792.  Consuls  elect  did  not 
exist  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  n.  71 1. 

Consular  Army,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  consisted  only  of  one 
legion,  in  which  were  thirtv  centuries 
of  triarians,  and  fifty  of  other  heavy- 
armed  men,  ii.  n.  569.  Compare  n, 
612.  Its  usual  strength  is  two  le- 
gions, iii.  123, 132,  214. 

Consular  Election,  the  first  one  held  by 
the  centuries,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Servius,  i  521.  ^ansferred  to 
the  senate  and  curies :  the  centuries 
are  confined  to  confirming  it :  — they 
refuse  this  in  the  year  269,  ii  179. 
The  transfer  of  it  from  the  centuries 
to  the  curies  is  expressly  attested,  n. 
397,  —  and  facts  prove  this  transfer, 
184.  Proofs  that  this  transfer  oc- 
curred in  the  year  269,  from  the 
statement  about  the  date,  184,  foil 
Divided  between  the  curies  and  cen- 
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tones  in  273,  and  so  it  remains  imtil 
the  decemrinite,  188,  fuD. 

Coiumlflr  Fasti,  probaUj  extended  the 
dicuttorehip  of  Papirins  Conor,  OTer 
a  whole  year,  iii  n,  337. 

Consular  Power,  sabject  <^  the  Teien- 
tiiian  rotation,  ii  281. 

Consolar  TObnnesu  See  Tribones,  IC- 
UtaiT. 

CoDsaJar  Year,  those  of  264  and  265 
are  wanting  in  Livr,  not  firom  mis- 
take, it  103.  The  consolar  jear  com- 
menced in  278  and  291  on  the  Ist  of 
Sextilis,  203,  252:  — from  305  to 
355  on  the  Ides  of  December,  a.  831. 
Its  Tarjing  oommencement,  iiL  128» 
260,  285,  m.  258,  329,  337,  342.  389, 
672.  From  the  timQ  of  the  Msnian 
law  it  is  fixt  on  the  Ides  c€  Maj, 
ill  421,  foil 

Consalship,  most  originallj  have  been 
intended  to  be  divided  between  the 
popnlos  and  the  plebs,  L  522.  In 
accordance  with  the  commentaries  of 
Senrios,  it  most  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  orders,  431.  In 
what  respects  leas  than  n^gal  power, 
524.  Publicf^  granted  a  general 
permission  for  anj  one  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  it,  i'530.  Boeation  of 
nine  tribones,  that  it  sboiud  be  di- 
rided  between  the  two  orders, 
ii.  384,  and  that  both  shoold  have 
equal  eligibititj.  386.  Divided  be- 
tween the  two  estates  bj  the  liciniaa 
law,  iii.  6,  foU.  Retains  jorisdiction 
even  after  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
torship,  33.  Is  often  held  hj  noble 
plebeians,  69.  According  to  the  law 
It  was  open  to  both  orders,  perhaps 
even  ftt>m  the  year  408,  70.  Was 
certainly  never  onited  with  the  cen- 
sorship, 303,  foil. 

Consns,  the  god  of  secret  deliberations, 
in.  629. 

Contracts  for  the  nse  of  money,  were 
concluded  for  the  duration  of  the 
year  of  ten  months,  i.  582. 

Conventw  in  manumy  places  a  person  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  child  as  to  the 
right  of  inheritance,  i.  n.  634.  Was 
difficult  to  be  dissolved  among  the 
Romani^  but  not  marriage  in  general, 
iii.  356. 

Conventus,  was  undoubtedly  also  the 
name  for  the  bodies  of  Roman  citi- 
zens living  in  isopolite  towns  in 
Italy,  iii.  291. 

Copper,  in  heavy  masses,  was  the  cnr- 


lency  in  central  Italr,  and  fikdrise 
in  Samniiim,  i.  458.  GontribatioQS 
of  copper  fiiniish  the  nuitetial  for  a 
astatoe,  ii.  ii.938. 

Copula,  is  omitted  between  the  namei 
of  two  things  whidi  are  necesBarily 
connected,  1 405.    See  also,  294,  377. 

Cora,  most  have  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Yolsdans  during  the  time  of 
their  greatness,  it  108,  261.  Was 
inhabited  as  a  colony  prutiably  by 
Romans  and  Latins  in  oonunoB,  in.  92, 
foil 

C<Mt>inte8,  name  for  the  fithmm  of  Cor- 
biaii  a.  21. 

Corbio,  its  sitnation,  iL  a.  21.  Be- 
longed to  the  ^uians  259. 

Corcyra,  invaded  and  exhanaced  by  Ot- 
onymns,  iiL  271,  foil.  Falb'sooo 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Aga- 
thocles,  273.  Principality  of  Lana»- 
sa  is  withdrawn  by  her  from  Pvr- 
rfaus,  460. 

Cordonata,  is  what  the  aadents  called 
altasemita,  iiL  a.  518. 

Corinth,  the  numbers  of  the  sUvos  diere 
and  in  JEgina  are  ridicoloos,  ii  69. 

Corioii,  cannot  have  belonged  to  ^ 
Antiatans  in  262,  iL  103.  The  an- 
cient annals  knew  nothing  of  a  war 
against  it  in  261,  103.  in  rains 
259. 

A.  C<»iielius  Aryina,  dictator  in  426. 
His  triumph  is  doobtfni,  iiL  200. 
Reason  of  it,  200. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossos,  kills  Tolnmnios. 
iL  458.  Erroneous  statement  of  the 
date,  459,  foU.  It  cannot  have  hap- 
pened earlier  than  327,  when  Ccsess 
was  consul,  460: — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
329,  when  he  was  consolar  tiihane 
and  pretor  of  the  city,  460.  Traces  erf* 
the  correct  account  even  in  livy,  461. 

A.  Comelins  Cossos,  the  dictator,  iL  5S7. 
His  victory,  588. 

A.  Cornelius  Coesus,  general  in  the 
first  Samnite  war,  iiL  120l 

C.  Cornelius,  attacks  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia in  the  year  487,  iiL  579. 

C.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  consul  in 
486  is  tempted  by  a  stratagem,  and  n 
made  pisoner  of  the  Carthaginians 
near  Lipara,  iiL  577. 

Cn.  Cornelius,  causes  a  third  stipeo- 
dium  to  be  granted  in  lien  of  a 
knight's  horse,  iL498.  He  and  P. 
Calvus  mediators  of  peace,  498. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  proconsul  in  493. 
leads  the  new  fleet  to  Sicily,  iiL  59:>. 
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Is  diflmist  nni^jured  from  Carthagi- 
nian captiTitj,  600. 

Lr.  Comeliiis,  is  consul  in  the  jqw  423, 
against  the  Samnites,  iii^l9I. 

L«.  Cornelius,  son  of  Gneius,  the  pretor 
who  proposed  the  senatusconsnltum 
respecting  Tibur,  is  in  all  probability 
Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  sarcophagus  is 
still  extant,  iii.  264. 

Ij.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  in 
the  year  448,  gains  a  victory  near 
Volateme,  iiL  363.  His  exploits  in 
Samnium  and  Lncania,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  inscription  on  the 
sarcophagus,  were  probably  accom- 
plisht  under  the  auspices  of  some 
one  else,  364, 366,  foil.  Legate  under 
Q^  Fabius,  364.  Decides  Uie  victory 
on  the  Tifemns,  366.  P^pretor  in 
the  year  451,  iil  374,  377,  foil 
Takes  Aquilonia,  393,  foU.  Among 
all  his  contemporaries  he  8tan£ 
nearest  to  us  by  his  sepulchral  mo- 
nument, 378. 

P.  Comelins,' consul  in  the  year  441, 
nuuntams  himself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  Samnium,  iii. 
254.  Conquers  the  Samnites  in  com- 
mon with  C.  Marcius,  255. 

F.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  consul  in  the 
year  456,  iii.  401.  His  triumph 
doubtful,  402.  Dictator  in  466  to 
conduct  the  preparations  of  the  army 
against  Pyrrhus,  495.  Consul  in 
the  year  469,  513.  Conquers  Croton 
by  a  stratagem,  514.  In  the  year 
471  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  556.  His  rapacity  and  dis- 
honesty were  known,  557. 

Corni,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Comi- 
cnlnm,  ii,  n.  21. 

Corporal  and  Capital  Punishments  in 
the  Roman  criminal  code,  the  law 
did  not  permit  persons  to  escape  fix>m 
them  by  voluntary  exile,  ii.  370,  foil. 

Corsica  subject  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
[Etruscan  maritime  towns,  L  126. 
Plan  of  the  Romans  for  establishing 
a  colony  there,  iii.  241.  Probably 
frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Car- 
thage, 242.  In  the  first  Punic  war 
(487),  visited  by  the  Romans  in  a 
predatory  expedition,  579,  folL 

Corton,  Cortona,  principal  place  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  Tuscany,  L  34.  Cor- 
ton and  not  Creston  is  the  correct 
reading  in  Herodotus,  n.  89.  Is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Hannibalian  war 
as  a  free  Etruscan  town,  119.    After 


the  battle  of  Perusia  obtains  a  truce 
from  Rome,  IiL,  283. 

Ti.  Coruncanius,  master  in  the  science 
of  the  pontifl^  iiu  353.  Triumphs 
over  the  Volsinians,  430,  464,  tolL 
On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  he  with- 
draws towards  Rome,  497. 

Corythus,  Cortona,  whence  Dardanus 
came  to  Samothrace,  L  33,  n.  85, 

Cosa,  a  town  of  the  Vnlcientians  re- 
ceives a  Latin  colony,  iii.  430. 

Cossa,  not  Etruscan^  i.  120.  la  occupied 
by  a  colony  in  473,  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  iii  544. 

Cousins  and  relations  by  blood  are  dif- 
ferent, i  R.  803. 

Courage  of  warlike  nations,  is  easily 
broken  after  a  first  calamity,  but 
rises  more  vigorously  afterwards,  iii. 
202. 

Cramonians,  doubtful  name  of  a  people, 
i.  147. 

Crater  (bowl),  golden,  made  out  of  the 
tenth  of  ihe  booty  of  Veil,  ii.  485. 
Taken  to  Lipara — rescued  by  Timo- 
sitheus,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  and 
melted  down  by  Onomarchus,  485, 
foU.  The  statement  of  its  weight  of 
eight  talents  is  only  typical,  486, 
foil. 

Criminals,  who  were  caught  in  the  act, 
had  their  lawful  punishment  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  the  pretor,  ii. 
371.  Until  this  could  be  done  they 
were  kept  in  jail,  371. 

Croton  and  its  dominion,  i.  158.  The 
three  hundred  there  formed  the 
senate,  160.  Besieged  by  Bruttians, 
was  saved  by  help  from  Syracuse,  iii. 
168.  Ruined  by  tyrants,  485.  Its 
early  history,  514.  Was  taken  by 
the  Romans  by  a  stratagem,  515. 
Then  overpowered  by  the  revolted 
Rheginians,  515,  540.  Is  entirely 
destroyed,  515,  folL 

CtistsB,  their  genealogy  frequently  leads 
into  errours,  iii.  178,  foil. 

Cuma,  the  expedition  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians against  it,  is  not  fabulous,  i. 
74.  These  Tyrrhenians  too  are  not 
Etruscans,  but  Italians,  thrust  for- 
ward together  with  barbarian  nations 
by  the  migration  of  other  nations, 
76.  Occupied  by  an  Oscan  colony, 
93.  Independent  of  Capua,  93.  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  much  too 
early  ;  it  is  not  even  credible  that  it 
was  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony, 
156.    The    fable   of  its  foundation 
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mint  not  be  escplained  sopbistxcftDj, 
iii  178.    Dependent  on  Capna,  US. 
After  the  Latin  war  Hum  the  re- 
lation of  a  mnnicipinm  to  Rome,  144^ 
lieceiyea  prefects  from  Bome,  291. 
The  story  about  the  foundation  of 
Coma,  177.    Its  history  is  fabulous 
eren  as  late  as  the  third  century  of 
Bome.  178.    Its  era  begins  from  the 
time  when  it  became  Oscan,  178,  foU. 
Cnpra,  Tjmiienian  not  Etruscan,  L  49, 
Cwiata  lex   de  impaio^  the  same  as 
auetoriitu  patrum,  i.  336.    The  origin 
of  it  was  that  one  tribe  made  the 
election  from  the  other,  and  that  the 
person  elected  was  approyed  of  by 
the  one  that  did  not  elect  him  ;  buIk- 
sequently  the  third  tribe  also  exprest 
its  acceptance*  34 1 ,  folL  It  afterwards 
remains  a  9oKtfuuria^    or    a    second 
examination,  342.    Each  began  widi 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  348.    With 
regard  to  the  kings  it  wa«  the  lex 
reyia,  343,  n,  860. 
Curies  (Curia).    A  Cnry  (Curia,)  con- 
tained one  hundred  householders,  or 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  a 
piece  of  land  or  century  of  one  hundred 
heredia,  ii.  48,   156.     It    contained 
ten  decuries,   157.     The  estates  of 
extinct  houses  fell  to  them,  157,  338. 
The   property  of   an    extinct   cuiy 
went  to  the  populus,  338. — Assembly 
of  the  Curies  :  why  the  votes  were 
taken  according  to  Uiem  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  the  houses, 
i.  332.    The  votes  of  the  houses  and 
not  of  single  citizens  were  counted  in 
them,  332.    In  the  bouses  the  votes 
only  of  the  patricians  can  have  been 
counted,  332.    Distribution  of  money 
in  thenti,  ii.  n.  335.    It  was  necessary 
for  a  Bcnatusconsultum  to   precede 
their  transactions ;  they  had  no  other 
right  but  voting    upon   it,  n.   393. 
Tney  invariably  confirmed    it,  and 
hence  they  are  often  not  mentioned 
at  all,   120,  179,  an.  254,  391.    This 
confirmation  of  senatusconsulta  was 
a  mere  formality,  179.    The  election 
of  the  consuls  by  them  prevented  by 
the  tribunes,  186.  Their  confirmation 
of  the  election  of  the    tribunes   of 
the  people  must  have  been  aboli^ht 
before  tne  election  of  Volero  Pub- 
lilius,  190.    They  continued  to  exist 
after  the  decemvirate,  though  their 
nature  was  materially  altered,  319. 
Appointed  the  censors  according  to 


the  constitution  of  811,  iL  387. 
Their  confirmation  of  Uie  deciira  \j 
thf*  centuries  was  not  a  mere  fcrs, 
426.  Curies  and  senate  in  oppoEitx», 
iiL  146.  Their  veto  on  the  decrees  gf 
the  centuries  abolisht,  148.  In  casec^' 
plebiscita  it  is  transferred  firam  than 
to  the  senate  alone,  148,  IblL 

Curio,  is  in  the  field  a  ccfntorio  in  tbs 
Bomulian  legion,  L  331. 

IT.  Cnrius  I^ntatos,  codsdI  in  the 
^^ear  456,  triumphs  over  the  Samnitest 
liL  410,  folL  Bnbduea  the  Sahioes 
in  a  angle  campaign,  403.  As  tri- 
bune he  breaks  the  insolence  of 
Appitts  Claudius,  412.  TrinmrirfDr 
the  distribution  of  public  land,  414. 
Possesses  a  farm  in  tiie  coantrr 
of  the  Sabines,  414.  By  fonoing 
a  canal  to  cany  off  the  water  cf 
lake  VdKnus,  he  makes  the  cascade  cf 
Temi,  415.  Whether  he  may  ha^ 
had  an  influence  upon  the  Hoxtcs- 
sian  law,  420,  foU.  Appointed  pre- 
tor  in  the  year  463,  in  the  place  d 
Metellus  who  was  killed,  427.  O- 
lebrates  an  ovation  over  the  La- 
canians,  437.  Consul  in  the  yesr 
471,  he  forces  the  levy  by  severitr, 
518,  foil.  Conquers  I^irhus  nesr 
Beneventum,  520.  His  contentdl- 
ness,  557.  Took  only  two  giocms 
with  him  into  the  field,  557.  Diei 
in  the  year  476,  while  he  is  buildiiig 
a  new  aqueduct,  558. 

Curule  honours,— privilege  of  going  h 
a  chariot  to  the  curia  cannot  haxt 
belonged  to  the  consolar  tribunes,  il 
389. 

Curule  ofiicea,  formerly  accumulated, 
but  from  the  year  408  each  could 
only  be  held  separately,  and  one  and 
the  same  could  only  be  held  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  iii  69.  The 
lower  curule  ofiSces  are  in  the  earlj 
times  not  yet  the  steps  towards  the 
higher  ones,  153,  a.  276. 

Cnstos  urbis,  proper  title  of  the  warden 
of  the  city,  li.  112,  n.  235.  It  answen 
to  his  duties,  119.  The  president  in 
the  first  decemvirate,  313. 

Cyclic  years.    See  Year. 

Cutina,  a  Vestinian  town  takm  by  the 
Romans,  iii.  192. 

Cyclopian  walls  and  immense  archi- 
tectural works  of  nations,  eoncerniDg 
which  we  have  no  record,  i.  1 74,  fbH 

Cymiy,  Bdgiains,  ii.  528.  Tlie  expe- 
ditions against   Bome   and    Delphi 
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ascribed  to  them,  524.  Those  in 
lower  Brittany,  did  not  immigrate 
thither  from  Britain  at  a  late  time, 
bat  had  been  there  from  the  moet 
ancient  times,  ii  523. 

DAMARATUS,  the  tradition  about 
him  as  ancient  as  the  laj  of  the 
Tarqnins,  i.  357.  Brings  arts  and 
civilisation  into  Etniria,  357.  As 
the  father  of  Tarqiiinins  Friscos,  he 
oonld  not  have  been  a  contemporaiy 
of  Cypselas :  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  idea  that  Tymrenia  got 
its  ctvilisation  from  Greece,  374. 
Was  originallj  considerewl  more  an- 
cient than  the  cemmencement  of  the 
Olympiads: — why  reffarded  as  a  Co- 
rinthian:— connected  with  Tarqui- 
nros  jnst  as  Pythagoras  was  with 
Nnma,  874,  foil. 

Danae,  the  founder  of  Ardea,  indicates 
that  the  T^irhenisns  belonged  to  the 
Danaans,  i.  44, 152. 

]>iiunia,  during  the  Messapian  war  with 
the  Tarentines,  still  a  kingdom, — 
afterwards  Apulia, — was  governed  by 
a  few  towns,  i.  153. 

Dannians,  are  Pdasgiaas,  i.  152.  AlUed 
to  the  Tarentines,  i.  150. 

Dannus,  father  of  Tumus,  points  to 
the  Pdasgian  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni- 
ans, i.  151. 

Days  of  meeting  for  the  plebs  and  po- 
pulus  were  different,  iu  213. 

Debt,  laws  <^,  must  have  been  restored 
by  the  dictatorship^  if  they  were 
abolished  before,  i.  573. .  Afiected  only 
the  |i)ebeians  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patricians,  573.  Reasons  fur  the  ple- 
beHtn  order  itself  allowing  them  to 
continne  in  force,  ii.  283.  Continncs 
to  affect  them  alone,  even  after  the 
twelve  tables,  332.  Laws  of  debt  of 
the  twelve  tables,  for  debts  which  did 
not  arise  from  a  nexnm,  698.  The 
object  was  to  compel  the  debtor,  or 
one  of  those  who  were  in  his  power, 
to  enter  into  a  nexum,  599,  folL 
Cancding  of  debts,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  those  who  had  incurred  sla- 
very by  forfeiting  their  pledgee,  were 
the  terras  of  the  peace  with  tne  com- 
monalty, i.  610.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  landed  proprietors  it  is  the 
lesser  evil,  611,  foil.  B^  the  legal 
assistance  of  ^e  state  in  the  year 
403,  iii.  61,  foil.  In  408  it  was  forced 
by  an  imurfection,  67,  foU;  and  again 


afterwards,  417.  Lieinian  law  con- 
cerning debts:  a  jnst  view  of  it,  19, 
foil.  PoBtelian  law  about  debts,  155, 
foil.  293,  foil.  Abolition  of  slavery 
for  debt,  293,  foil.  Slavenr  for  debt 
in  the  private  prison  of  tne  creditoiv 
ii.  602.  Those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  person  who  was  enslaved  for 
debt,  became  likewise  debtor-slaves, 
i.  579.  Why  deUor-elaves  were  not 
sold  in  Latium,  ii.  a.  1312. 

Decern  primi,  or  decern  principes  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  i  305.  Originally 
the  fint  men  of  each  decury  of  the 
Kamnes.  340.  "From  the  time  that 
there  were  consnlars,  the  decem  primi 
were  the  ten  oldest  cf  them  from  the 
greater  houses,  ii.  115.  Tliew  ten 
oonsulars  appointed  to  see  the  agra« 
rian  law  carried  into  effect,  174,  n. 
680.  In  the  senate  of  the  Lathis, 
26.  Embassadors  taken  from  them 
26.  Deputed  to  the  seoeded  plebs, 
i.  609. 

Deoemvirate  of  laweivers,  of  which  five 
were  to  be  named  by  the  i^bs,  de- 
manded in  the  Terentilian  rogation, 
ii.  286.  It  is  erroneous  that  the 
plebs  intended  to  assume  the  whole 
legislation,  n.  654.  The  deoemvirate 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  plebs  re- 
signing their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
board,  311.  As  a  permanent  magis- 
tracy divided  between  the  two  orders, 
323.  This  is  even  for  the  patricians 
of  greater  advantage  than  the  contin- 
nauoe  of  the  tribunate,  323.  Meant 
in  the  law  of  L.  Valerius  and  M. 
Horatius,  324.  Six  military  tribunes, 
two  censors,  two  questors  of  blood 
united  into  one  board,  325.  Object, 
a  failure,  327.  It  was  a  synarchy, 
probably  after  the  model  of  Athens, 
328,  foU.  The  decemvirs  would,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  office, 
have  entered  the  senate,  329,  foil. 
Were  certainly  not  elected  for  one 
year  only ;  probably  for  Hve  years, 
880. 

Decemvirate,  the  first,  a  decuiy  of  in- 
terrexes, — ^probably  the  five  patrician 
magiatrates  then  in  office,  and  five 
others,  ii.  312.  One  of  them  as  custos 
urbis  is  at  the  head  of  the  state,  313. 
This  office  was  held  in  rotation,  doubt- 
less, every  fifth  d^,  like  that  of  Uie 
interrexes,  314.  Lutonded  for  legis- 
lation, as  far  as  they  should  tUnk 
proper  to   introduce   equal   rights ; 
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other  matters  reserved  for  a  mixt 
board,  313.  Term  of  their  office, 
314.  Their  judicial  fanctionfl,  n.  716, 
Completion  and  ratification  of  tiieir 
work,  314,  foil 

Decemyirate,  the  second  composed  of 
members  from  both  orders: — it  is 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  this  also 
was  an  extraoHinary  collegium,  ii. 
323.  Proved,  324.  Eree  election 
of  it — candidates  who  wish  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  334,  foIL  Al* 
leged  agreement  that  none  of  them 
should  veeeive  an  appeal  fix>m  the 
others,  perhaps  only  means  that  the 
majority  decided,  340.  There  is  pro- 
bably exaggeration  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Its  guilt,  342,  folL  Must 
have  been  odious  to  the  Romans, 
because  its  power  produced  lethargy, 
344.  Negotiations  about  their  re- 
signation, 854,  foil.  Compelled  to 
resign,  357.  Why  it  was  never  re- 
stored, iii.  6,  foil. 

Decemviri  Utibue  juduxmdis,  were  in 
all  probability,  originally  presidents 
in  the  court  of  the  centumvirs,  iiL  553, 
folL 

J>ecemvirB,  accused  before  the  court  of 
the  plebs,  ii.  369. 

Decemvirs  for  the  Sibylline  books,  half 
of  them  taken  from  the  plebeians, 
iii.  28. 

K.  Decins,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period  as  Sp.  fcilius,  ii.  a.  528. 

P.  Decius,  saves,  as  tribune,  the  Roman 
army  in  the  Appennine  passes,  in  the 
year  407,  iii  121.  His  reward,  122, 
foil.  Consul  in  the  great  Latin  war, 
129.  Devotes  himseu  to  death  in  the 
battle  of  Vesuvius,  136,  foil  Different 
traditions  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  died,  n.  451. 

P.  Decins,  son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  the  victory 
over  the  Samnites  in  the  year  438, 
iii.  249.  Consul  in  439, 285.  Censor 
with  Q.Pabius  (443),  and  partaker 
in  the  important  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution, 320.  The  first  plebeian 
that  was  elected  to  the  augurate 
353.  Was  probably  exempted  from 
the  limitations  concerning  the  re- 
election to  curule  ofi^ces,  365.  Con- 
sul in  the  year  449,  he  defeats 
the  Apulians  near  Maleventum,  366. 
In  the  year  450  proconsul  for  six 
months,  367,  foil.  In  451  consul  a 
second  time  with    Q.  Fabius,  374. 


By  his  propitiatory  death  he  sava 
the  army  in  the  bi^e  of  Seotinum, 
383,  foU. 

P.  Decins,  the  grandson,  conml  in  467, 
near  Asculum,  iii.  502.  Acoarding 
to  a  tradition  which  Cioero  know% 
perhaps  from  Ennius,  he  too  sacri- 
fices himself  in  the  battle  of  Aaculom. 
505.  According  to  some  he  took 
Yolsinii  in  482,  546. 

Decius  Jubellius,  commander  of  the 
Campanian  legion  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  475.  Makes  himadf 
master  of  Rhegium  by  force,  480. 

Declamation  ^  domo,  ignorance  of 
its  author,  i.  n.  849.  His  false  opi- 
nion about  the  trial  of  Ccao,  iL  a. 
663,  and  pretended  recall,  n.  673. 
About  CsBso,  Ahala  and  Cineumatos, 
a.  929. 

Declarations  of  war,  originally  resolved 
upon  by  the  curies,  iL  a.  412.  From 
the  institution  of  the  centuries,  no 
longer  legally  by  the  enriea  alone, 
185.  This  right  of  the  centuries  re- 
cognised, 427,  folL  Reserved  upon 
by  the  patres,  ratified  by  the  tribes, 
616,  foil.  Against  Veil  refused  until 
satisfaction  was  given  to  the  plebdua 
complaints,  438,  and  after  the  regu- 
lation of  the  pay,  470,  foU. 

Decvmanue^  iimet  which  intersects  the 
cardoy  ii.  627.    Majcimiu,  628. 

Decnrio,  captain  and  senator  of  a  bouse, 
i.319. 

Deditio,  its  meaning,  L  546.  Pormnla, 
ii  a.  345. 

_  • 

Defeat  of  the  legions  on  the  Siris^  se- 
verely punisht,  iii.  499,  a.  870. 

Deities,  are  conceived  in  Roman  theo- 
logy as  male  and  female,  ii.  102. 

Delphic  orade,  ordains  GredL  woiahip 
at  Rome,  iii.  309. 

Demes,  difference  between  their  original 
and  later  numbers,  iL  307. 

Demesnes  of  the  lungs  and  temples, 
iL  1 58,  a.  336.  Of  the  Roman  people, 
cultivated  by  clients,  163. 

Demetrius,  the  Besieger,  complains  as 
Rome  about  piracy,  iii.  423. 

Democratic  element,  the,  begins  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  at  Rome  as  early  as 
the  6r8t  Punic  war,  iii.  563. 

Democracy,  its  real  signification,  sa- 
preme  power  of  the  commonalty, 
L408. 

Arifios,  meaning  of  it  with  the  Greeks:— 
has  misled  Dionysius  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  plebs»  u  584.     In  Attica  it 
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ngniiied  the  commonaltY  apart  from 
the  houses,  410.  In  the  fh^ment 
of  a  law  of  Solon,  in  the  Pandects, 
a  corporation,  n.  963.  At  Athens, 
plebs.  ii  306,  foU.  Difference  be- 
tween the  origiDal  and  later  num- 
bers of  the  demes,  307.  Dion,  as 
"well  as  Diodoms,  uses  it  for  populos, 
and  both  certainlj  followed  Fabios, 
It.  367.  Arifios  and  wAriBos  confonnd- 
ed  in  the  account  of  Coriolanns.  n, 
539. 

Demosthenes,  the  model  of  Cineas,  who 
had  perhaps  heard  him,  iii.  481. 

I>enarii,  of  Campanian  and  Neapolitan 
coinage,  as  an  expedient  for  com- 
merce, before  a  silver  currency  became 
general,  iii.  552. 

XHaiects,  the  more  ancient,  the  more 
distinctly  separated,  L  55. 

Dianns  and  Diana,  sun  and  moon,  L 
367. 

Diciearchia,  port-town  of  Cuma,  set- 
tlement of  the  Samians,  i  156.  An 
old  Greek  town  in  the  possession  of 
Capua,  iii  112. 

Dictator,  the  first  is  stated  differently, 
i.  563. 

Dictatorship,  Latin  magistracy,  which 
existed  in  Alba,  in  the  Latin  cities 
and  for  all  Latium,  i.  563,  folL  Was 
the  earliest  magistracy  in  Latium, 
ii.  32,  Why  at  Rome  its  term  was 
abc  months,  and  why  it  had  twenty- 
four  lictors:  at  first  probably  diffe- 
rent from  the  office  of  magister  po- 
pull :— object  of  this  office,  i.  564.  Di- 
rected against  the  commonalty :  the 
houses  obtained  afterwards  the  right 
of  appeal  to  their  equals,  565.  From 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  abolisht 
as  an  essential  office,  hence  its  re- 
lations and  its  power  quite  obscure 
to  the  later  Romans,  565.  It  was 
not  till  that  period  that  the  dictator 
was  appointed  arbitrarily  by  the  con- 
suls, 566.  Originally  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  and  appointed  by 
the  populus,  567,  and  then  he  re- 
ceived the  imperium  from  the  cu- 
ries, 568.  Frequently  the  election  by 
the  senate  only  is  mentioned,  ii.  n. 
1254.  How  the  election  by  the  curies 
became  superfluous  and  was  abolisht, 
and  how  the  usurpation  of  the  consuls 
in  appointing  them  arose,  i.  569. 
It  was  only  pretorians  that  could  be 
elected :  consequently  those  also  who 
had  been  pnetores  nrbani,  but  not 


yet  consuls,  569.  Transferred  to  the 
plebeians,  lit  47.  Frequently  re- 
peated in  order  to  keep  down  the 
claims  of  the  plebeians  by  force,  49. 
Depends  upon  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  senate,  246,  607. 

Dies  Aliensis,  was,  according  to  the  an- 
cient calendar,  both  poatridie  idus  and 
a.  d,  xviu  Kal.  Sext,  ii.  n.  1179. 

Dies  fasti,  court-days.  Their  number, 
like  that  of  the  nundines,  remains 
even  in  the  twelve  months'  year ;  then 
increast,  iii.  314. 

Diets,  probably  continued  to  be  held  by 
the  conquered  Italicans,  iiL  529,  folL 

Difference,  in  the  accounts  about  the 
campaign  of  the  year,  452,  iii.  288, 
folL  About  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  by  Fyrrhus,  n.  872.  Of 
the  alleged  attempt  to  poison  Fyr- 
rhus, 508,  a.  890.  Of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mutinous  Campanian  le- 
gion, 541,  foil.  n.  983.  Of  the  events 
of  the  years  487  and  488,  n.  1059, 
582,  foil. 

Diodes  of  Peparethus,  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
legend  about  Romulus,  i.  212. 

Diodorns,  emended,  (v.  32),  ii.  n.  1160. 
— (XIV.,  98)  ii.  ».  1079,— (xiv.  98),  n. 
1086.— (xiv.  101),  i.  n.  303.— (xiv. 
113),  ii.  a.  1185.  — (xiv.  117),  a. 
1226.  — (xv.  51),  n.  1324.— (Exc. 
de  sent  p.  4),  i.  n.  77.— Gaps  in  book 
XIV.  between  chapters  113  and  1 14,  ii. 
n.  1127.  Doubts  as  to  whether  he 
could  have  written  cli  "Puiitip  in- 
stead of  iv  'VAfiy,  n.  1225.  The  manu- 
script from  which  the  extant  manu- 
scripts have  been  derived  was  da- 
maged, and  the  gaps  plastered  over 
by  somebody,  a.  861.  Uis  era  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  269.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  513, 
foU.  Has  only  one  year  of  anarchy, 
n,  1249.  Leaves  out  after  331  five 
magisterial  years  for  the  purpose  of 
relating  the  capture  under  01. 9^.2. — 
returns  in  his  xv.  book  to  the  chrono- 
logy, according  to  which  the  militarv 
tribunes  of  365  fall  in  01.  99,  3.  ii. 
562,  n,  869.  Crowds  a  great  many 
events  into  the  pretended  year  of  the 
conquest,  because  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing ones  he  repeats  the  magis- 
trates, n  1288.  Borghesi  has  pointed 
out  this  repetition,  n.  1241.  Dif- 
fers from  Livy,  iii,  231,  233,  237. 
Altogether   different  in  the  history 
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of  the  jear  487,  244.  6o  also  in  the 
year  489,  iii.  250,  foil.  257,  261,  279. 
HiB  accoiint,  probably  from  Fabius, 
is  more  credible  than  that  of  Livy, 
227.  His  narrative  aboat  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Samnite  war  is  lost, 
857.  His  Fasti,  n,  395.  His  text 
frequently  cornipt,  and  the  gaps  in  it 
covered  over,  n,  297.  An  emenda- 
tion in  Diodoms  (xx.  26),  defended, 
Ik.  429.  Emended  (xx.  90%  n.  458. 
(XX.  35),  n.  488.  He  had  speeches 
in  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  which  is  not 
usual  with  mm,  n.  848. 

IMomedian  islands,  reckoned  to  belong 
to  Ombrica,  i.  144. 

Diomedes,  traditions  about  him  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  i.  151. 

Ufion  CassiuB,  relies  upon  Fabins,  ii.  12. 
A  conjecture  about  Exc,  de  sen  tent, 
p.  151.  n.  802.  Exc.  de  sentent. 
p.  152,  emended,  n.  910.  Entirely 
independent  of  livy,  iii  426.  Living 
in  a  degenerate  age  be  was,  indeed 
without  belief  in  virtue,  but  he  him> 
self  was  not  a  bad  man,  n.  846.  He 
declares  the  cruel  death  of  Refit^ilus  to 
be  a  mere  fable,  599. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns,  emended, 
(i.  19),  i  n.  7.— (i.  74),  n.  656  — 
(II.  47),  n.  1143.— (IV.  14),  n.  1079. 
— (iv.  15),  n,  978.— (V.  61),  ii.  n. 
21.— (vi.  45),  i.  ».  I331.~(viii.  19), 
ii.  n.  593. — (ix.  41),  n.  502.— (x. 
48),  n.  497.— Completed  (vi.  69), 
n.  247.  —  Conjecture  (on  ix.  69), 
n.  260.  Erroneous  addition  (vi. 
69),  refuted,  i.  n.  1345.  Corrupt  (i. 
84),  n.  273.  Correctly  emended  by 
Gelenius  (viii.  87),  ii.  n.  410.— As 
far  as  Appian  was  able  to  abridge 
him,  and  Plutarch  in  his  Camillus, 
his  narrative  is  to  be  considered  as 
preserved  : — extracts  which  Mai  has 
publisht  n.  916.  Misunderstands 
the  plcbiscita,  which  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  patres,  220,  foil. 
When  he  wrote  the  second  book,  he 
believed  that  the  decrees  of  the  curies 
originated  with  them,  and  went  to  the 
senate  only  to  be  sanctioned,  n.  500 ; 
he  afterwards,  however,  took  the  right 
\iew  of  the  matter,  n.  393.  He  con- 
stantly looks  for  the  aristocracy  in  the 
centuries,  179.  He  therefore  supposes 
that  the  demos,  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  senate  was  sent  to  be 
ratified,  was  no  other  than  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  223.    Looks 


upon  the  cnriefi  as  democraftical,  181. 
222,  and  therefore  vses  the  euirtiaij 
expression,  n.  417,  425.  Oftea  per- 
verts the  miost  genuine  aecovnts  fs 
the  purpose  of  expl^mng  them  ac- 
cording to  ideas  easratiallj  wrocf. 
13.  Pla<^  the  Gallic  immigrBCiaai 
into  Italy  in  OL  97,  513i.  Sup- 
posed that  Clusinin  had  been  thor 
goal,  513,  fc^l.  Appears  to  hare 
added  the  document  abovil  the  La- 
tin alliance  after  he  had  finisfat  hii 
work,  50.  Diflfers  from  Livy,  ia. 
n.  318.  Is  often  sopi^ied  by  Ap- 
pian, 353.  Has  an  exempbury  piV- 
cision  in  his  expressions,  269,  n.  3Sl. 
Ooncemin|^  the  time  of  the  dumge 
in  the  comitia  of  the  ceotiiriea»  be  is 
most  decidedly  mistaken,  d4S.  Mafe 
Excerpta  from  him  are  witlioiit  arj 
preai  value,  and  have  been  alterei 
m  various  ways,  «.  934.  For  the 
history  of  the  war  with  Fyrrbv 
he  used  contemporary  anthonties,  s. 
844. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Was  mentiooed 
in  the  chromdes  in  the  age  of  Co- 
riolanus,  on  accpnnt  of  his  hanug 
presented  com  in  844,  ii  w.  200.  A^ 
fords  assistance  during  the  scamiy 
in  844,  — 01  94,  2,-567.  Pi- 
ratical expedition  againat  ^yr^-, 
498.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  & 
Gauls,  iii  75.  180.  A  dangenius 
enemy  for  the  Greek  towns  ni  Southen 
Italy,  160.  Especially  dangeions  tc- 
the  Neapolitans,  180. 

Diseedere,  to  go  away,  iL  n,  478. 

Diticonnt  business,  is  in  the  earliest 
times  foreign  to  the  Roman8>  iii.  59. 

Disturbances  down  to  the  Licinian  lav, 
arose  from  the  impoverishi  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  Grallic  conqneit, 
u.  596. 

Ditch  of  the  Qnirites,  fortified  between 
the  Ctelian  and  the  Aventine,  L 
391. 

Divorce,  was  in  the  early  times  not 
so  unusual  among  the  Romans  as 
it  appears  according  to  the  oommom 
accounts,  iii.  854,  foil.  It  was  pos- 
sible even  in  consecrated  marriages, 
354,  foil.  i.  fi.  635.  Punishment  in- 
flicted for  it,  explained  from  the  nte 
of  interest,  iit  60. 

Diyllns,  an  historian,  his  woric  ecm- 
tained  an  account  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epinis,  iii  a.  296. 
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l>ocnTDent9,  original,  were  the  sources 
of  lAte  Greek  hlBtoriaiis,  i.  248.  Very 
few  were  preserved  at  Rome  from 
the  andetit  times,  as  far  as  they  are 
mentioned,  248,  foil. 
P.  Dolabdia,  completely  defeats  the 
Senonians  in  the  year  463,  iii.  429, 
and  probably  in  the  same  year,  in 
conjunction  with  Cn.  Domitins,  the 
Boians  on  lake  Vadimo  also,  429. 
Embassador  to  FVrrhus,  500. 

Dolopians,  were  Pelasgians,  i.  SI. 

Jhtminia^  table-vessels  of  noble  metal, 
the  expresdon  explained,  iii.  n.  1022. 

€^.  Domitius,  sues  for  the  Cnmle  edile- 
ship  together  with  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  317. 
Consnfin  463  he  defeats  the  Boians, 
429.  In  the  year  466  he  is  the  iirst 
plebeian  censor  who  concludes  the 
lustmm,  556. 

]>os,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  repaid  in  cases  of  divorce, 
iii.  60,  foil.  n.  110. 

IXkDJat,  his  explanation  of  livy  (ii.  23) 
is  the  only  correct  one,  i.  n.  1274. 

Drepana,  from  the  year  495  it  forms 
together  with  Lilybieum  the  only 
possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  iii.  598.  Great  defeat  of  the 
Romans  in  its  harbour,  605,  foil. 

Diion,  the  Greek  name  for  Garganus, 
il46. 

Drontb,  twice,  ii.  506. 

C.  Dnilius,  consnl  in  486,  goes  with 
the  fleet  to  ^^icily,  iii.  576.  Invents 
the  boarding-bridges  and  Looks,  577, 
foil.  Gains  a  brilliant  naval  victory 
off  M^lsB,  578,  foil.  The  honours  of 
his  triumph,  and  after  it,  579. 

M.  Dnilius,  ex-tribune,  his  advice  to 
the  commonalty,  ii.  355.  His  pie- 
biscittim  concerning  the  election  of 
consuls,  360.  Another  against  the 
creation  of  magistrates  without  ap- 
peal, and  the  omission  of  the  elections 
of  tribunes,  369. 

Dnker  had  more  than  any  one  else 
the  vocation  to  write  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  iii.  n.  568. 

Awcurrefo,  ii.  184. 

Avnrrol,  the  patricians  in  Dion,  ii.  182, 
11.401. 

Vuoetvicesimo,  it  was  not  this  expression 
which  the  Grammarian  in  Gellius 
found  fault  with,  ii.  563. 

Duration — of  the  four  cities  destined 
by  fate:  of  the  Latin  Troy  3  years, 
of  Lavininm  80,  of  Alba  300,  of 
Home  3000,  i.  199.  Of  life,  according 


to  Roman  theology,  444.  Of  the  life 
of  the  gods,  limited,  accordmg  to 
Etruscan  theology,  137. 

Duns,  had  written  about  Alexander  of 
Epims,  iii.  n.  296.  Stated  the  loss 
of  the  Gauls  near  Sentinum  as  enor- 
mously great,  385. 

Duronia,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
ninm,  conquered  by  0.  Papirius, 
iii.  392. 

Duumviri  navaleat  first  elected  in  486, 
iii.  241.  In  the  first  Punic  war  this 
office  had  ceast,  313. 

Duumviri  perdueUionis  and  of  the  Si- 
bylline books  for  the  first  two  tribes, 
i.  304.  Those  of  the  Sibylline  books 
may,  however,  have  represented  the 
greater  and  lesser  houses,  instead  of 
the  tribes,  503. 

EARTHQUAKE,  of  Taygetns,  when 
it  happened  in  n.  626.  In  the  year 
819  in  the  Roman  district,  505.  In 
the  year  484,  iii.  560. 

Ecetra,  its  situation — place  of  congress 
of  the  Volscians  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Mils,  ii.  93. 

Ecetranians,  conclude  peace  in  287, 
which  they  kept  till  290,  ii.  247. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  death  of  Ro- 
mulus, i.  234,  M.  641.  About  the  year 
350, 251,  n.  675. 

Ecnomus,  great  naval  victory  of  the 
Romans  3iere  in  the  year  490,  iii.  583, 
foil. 

Ediles  of  the  commonalty,  their  office 
was  p'obably  older  than  the  treaty 
of  the  sacred  mountain :  — their  func- 
tions, i.  620,  foil.  Sicinius  and  L. 
Brutus  were  probably  the  first  ediles 
elected  by  the  tribes,  ii.  232.  Ac- 
cusers before  the  people  in  cases  of 
unlawful  possession  of^  the  public  do- 
main, iii.  13,  n.  14.  Their  relation 
to  the  curule  ediles  an  inexpUcable 
mystery,  41,  foU. 

Edileship,  curule,  the  true  history  of 
its  institution,  iii.  33,  foil.  At  first 
divided  between  the  two  estates,  36, 
42.  Its  real  nature  as  a  criminal 
court,  37,  foil.  This  continues  to 
some  extent  even  afler  the  insti- 
tution of  the  triumviri  capitales,  38, 
foil. 

Egeria,  situation  of  her  grove,  i."!!. 
658. 

Bgeste  (Segesta),  receives  the  Romans 
within  its  WiUls  in  the  first  Punic 
war,    iii.   569.       Besieged    by   the 
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Caiihagaiiaiu^  576.  Beliered  by  tbe 
BomaiUy  579.  After  the  war  fine  and 
exempt  fixym  tazes^  617.  BeoeLves 
presents  in  lands,  617. 

Egypt,  periiaps  tbe  onljr  ooontry  in  an- 
cient nistoiy  wbicb  did  not  derive  its 
name  from  a  nation,  L  a.  12.  The 
Carthaginians  for  tbe  purpose  oi  ex- 
cluding tbe  Romans  from  tbe  trade 
with  Egypt,  prohibited  them  from 
going  south  of  the  Hemuean  pro- 
montory, i.  534. 

Elea,  settlement  of  the  Fhocsans: — ^its 
intellectual  importance,  i.  159.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  embassy  of  the  Ita- 
Uetes  to  Pyrrhns,  ilL  445. 

Elections,  those  made  by  tbe  curies  are 
ascribed  to  tbe  senate  alone,  ii.  180. 
Those  of  the  centuries  were  under  the 
control  of  the  presidents,  who  accepted 
no  votes  for  plebeians — other  means 
to  exclude  them,  425,  foil.  Law  con- 
cerning elections  set  aside  after  the 
death  of  Sp.  Cassius,  178.  Afford  in 
the  eyes  or  the  Romans  no  sure  means 
for  finding  out  the  most  able  men, 
ill.  330.  They  are  only  an  expedient  for 
putting  a  man  in  his  place,  339,  a.  567. 
Law  of  Fabius  and  Decius  concerning 
elections,  326.  The  necessary  ol^ 
jects  of  such  a  law  and  the  means 
prescribed  by  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances, 327.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  armies  always  returned  home  to 
the  elections,  330,  n.  554. 

Elephants  of  Pyrrhns,  ftightened  by  fire- 
brands, iii.  505.  According  to  .£lian, 
by  swine,  n.  881.  £lg£  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  Romans  near  Be- 
neventum,  520.  They  afford  the 
means  of  estimating  a  victory,  as 
artillery  does  at  present,  572.  The 
Carthaginians  first  learn  their  right 
use  through  Xanthippns,  590.  In 
the  victory  of  Panormus  104  were 
taken,  and  killed  at  Rome  in  the  cir- 
cus, 597,  foil. 

Elis, — changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
rustic  population  to  the  houses,  i.  n. 
975.  Its  territory  divided  into  twelve 
phylie  of  which  four  were  lost,  418, 
li.  317. 

Elpenor,  his  tomb  at  Circeii,  i.  186. 

Elymians,  were  Trojans,  i.  170.  Ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus  they  came  from 
Italy,  170. 

Emancipation  of  children,  its  principal 
caufie  was  the  fear  of  an  addictio» 
i.  580. 


of  tbe  Greeks,  coBSBbA 
nsoally  of  the  heads  of  boCh  yata, 
uL  445, «.  770. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans,  to  Athens  kt 
the  purpose  of  obtamic^  inibfradti''c 
aboot  its  laws  is  historicallj  cenai.':. 
iL304,fblL  To  Alexander  the  Grea: 
at  Babylon  is  not  incredible,  iii.  161. 
Of  the  Samnites  to  Rome  for  peace, 
203,  foU.  Of  the  Bonums  to  Epi- 
danms,  to  fetch  JEscolapins,  40$,  l 
690.  To  the  Ganls  in  the  year  46a, 
427:  The  embassj  to  Tarenmrn 
shamefully  insulted,  440,  foIL  Tk 
embassy  to  Pyrrhns  in  Epims  col* 
sisted,  it  appears,  onlj  of  Italiit 
Greeks,  and  not  of  Tralirans  441 
That  of  Cineas  is  placed  by  scsae 
after  that  of  Fabridos,  ».  844.  Iia- 
bassy  of  Fabricius  to  Pynhos.  ^jr 
the  exchange  of  the  piisoneis,  S(0, 
foil.  Of  Fabins  Gnrges  and  ocfaas 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  548. 

Emigration  to  a  place,  with  whidi  that 
was  no  municipium  did  noc  consL- 
tute  a  real  exilium,  ii.  63. 

Enna,  invites  the  Carthaginians,  ixL  5^ 
In  488  it  is  reconquered  bj  the  Bo- 
mans,  582. 

Ennius,  emended,  L  a.  47,  331.  His 
account  of  Ilia  and  the  twins,  210l 
He  despises  the  natire  poetry  of 
the  Romans,  259,  foil.  Place  the 
foundation  of  Rome  330  years  aft«r 
the  arrival  of  .£neas,  269,  foil.,  and 
the  time  from  his  arrival  in  jears  of 
ten  months,  284.  One  of  his  voks 
explained^  a.  639.  His  worth  as  a 
poet : — from  what  part  of  his  work  ve 
might  have  formed  the  best  jadgmeot 
upon  him,  a.  643. 

Entella,  subdued  by  Campanians,  iii. 
lis. 

Ephorus,  mistakes  the  diaracter  of  the 
Pelasgians  as  a  distinct  people,  i.  28. 

Epidenuc  diseases,  ii.  506.  lliat  of 
282  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Italv, 
272,  full.  Those  of  327  and  363  were 
cutaneous  diseases:  — tbe  small  pox? 
That  in  the  armv  of  Himilco  in  351 : — 
measles?  509,  foil.  That  of  343  in 
Africa  and  Sicily  perhaps  of  the  same 
kind,  510.  That  of  450  in  Rome, 
iii.  388,  397,  foil.  It  was  a  typhus, 
407.  Those  of  the  years  48"!  and 
482,  560.  In  the  army  which  be- 
sieged Lilybaeum,'604. 

Epii*ots,  Herodotus  alone  reckons  then 
among  the  Greeks  in  oppositioa  to 
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all  other  writers,  i.  27.  They  were 
Pelasgians,  80.  Not  Gre^s,  yet 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  iii  450.  Called 
themselves  perhaps  Grseci,  451.  The 
number  of  toeir  tribes  is  fourteen,  452. 
n.  787.  Their  race  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, 453.  They  lired  in  open 
places,  nnciyilised,  453.  Kingly  g^ 
vernment  among  them,  454.  Were 
faithful  to  Fyrrhus,  462.  Conducted 
themselves  without  restraint  at  Ta- 
rentum,  475.  • 

Epims,  its  earliest  and  its  later  boun- 
daries, iii   450.    Threatened  by  the 
Ganls,  507.    Genealogy  of  its  royal 
family  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the 
Boman  kings,  456.    There  is  in  it 
also  a  gap  of  two  centuries,  456. 
*ETiT€ix(<^M^f  *  ii  A.  4.^3. 
Bqaality,  of  the  civil  condition  of  indi- 
vidnals  by  the  decemviral  legislation, 
ii.  331,  although  not  without  excep- 
tions, 331.    Of  the  two  orders,  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian 
rogation,  286. 
Squestrian  Census,  of  one  million  of 
ases  does  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Servius,  i.  436,   438.    The 
diminution  of  it  was  only  dishonor- 
able to  the  descendants  of  plebeian 
knights  when  it  happened  through 
their  own  fault,  438 ;  yet  a  certain 
amount  of  property  must  have  been 
fixt,  which  obliged  persons  to  serve 
as  horsemen,  439.    Probably  existed 
as  early  as  the  Hannibalian  war,  iii. 
347,  and  was  fixt  at  one  million  of 
ases  in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and 
Becins,  327. 
Equestrian  Centuries,  twelve  of  Servius 
TuUius,  formed  out  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  commonalty,  i.  435, 
foIL    As  to  the  patricians,  who  were 
in  the  stx  tuffragia,  wealth  was  not 
taken  into  consideration,  436. 
Equites.    See  Knights. 
Era,  upon  what  its  use  depends,  i.  262. 
Different    ones    suited    to    different 
countries.    Eras  fix>m  the  foundation 
of  a  town  were  customary  in  other 
places  of  Italy,  but  at   Rome   not 
before  Augustus,   236.     Post  reges 
exactoty  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
used,  263,  foil.    The  era  from  the 
dedication  of  the  capital  mixt  up  with 
that  ftom  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
266,  foil.    It  was  indicated  by  the  an- 
naal  nail  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  on  the  ides  of  September,  500. 


Erarians,  were  originally  those  whom 
the  censors  had  removed  from  any 
rank,  ii.  399.  Did  not  serve  in  the 
legions:  hence  it  was  fair,  that  a 
higher  tribute  was  exacted  from  them, 
1.  472.  They  were  not  entitled  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  panoply, 
475.  The  Vaor^Kus  and  Krt/Mt  were 
comprehended  under  this  name  at 
Borne,  ii  55.  They  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  by  the  decemvirs, 
319.  From  the  time  that  the  tribes 
contained  the  whole  nation,  a  patri- 
cian too,  when  he  had  incurred  &Tifiia, 
might  be  placed  among  the  erarians, 
402.  Their  admission  into  the  plebs 
jealously  refused,  iii.  296.  Were 
united  in  corporations  of  their  own, 
297.  They  vote  in  the  centuries, 
321.  In  the  fifth  century  their 
number  increast  considerablv  and 
dangerouslv,  323.  By  the  law  of 
Fabius  and  Decius  concerning  elec- 
tions they  were  excluded  from  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  326,  foil. 

Eratosthenes,  in  his  time  tradition  was 
mixt  up  with  history,  iii.  178. 

Erbessus,  affords  stores  to  the  Romans 
in  Sicily,  iii.  571.  Falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians  by  treach- 
ery, 571. 

Error^  perhaps  instead  of  ddictumj  in 
Uvy  (viii.  6),  iii.  n.  569. 

Esoteric  books,  what  they  were,  i.  n.  439. 

Esquilise,  Servius  erected  buildines  and 
increast  the  population  there,  i.  393, 
foil.     Its  different  hills,  ii.  86. 

Ethnic  adjectives,  various  terminations 
of,  ill  n.  353. 

"E^yoY,  for  4»vA^,^6n«  likewise,  i.  n.  450. 

Etruri,  the  simple  form  of  Etrusci,  L  1 12. 

Etraria, territories  of  the  soverain towns: 
— dientship  of  the  country  people,  i. 

121.  Scarcely  a  doubtful  trace  of  a 
free  plebs,  121.  Hence  the  weakness 
of  the  states,  123.  The  magnates 
formed  the  representative  assembly, 

122.  Its  prosperity  and  wealth  until 
Sylla,  135,  foil.  140.  Ito  fate  after 
Sylla*s  victory,  10.  Its  connexion 
with  Rome  may  be  considered  as  his- 
torical, but  its  conquest  by  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  does  not  follow  from 
it,  379.  Was  not  so  impenetrably  se- 
parated from  the  Roman  territory  as 
Livy  represents  it,  iii.  279,  folL  Is 
systematically  ravaged  by  L.  Scipio, 
363.  After  the  year  466,  it  enjoyed 
rest  and  peace  for  two  hundred  years. 
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433b  The  comnumlcation  bj  land 
between  it  and  Bome  cannot  have 
been  altogether  impossible,  279,  folL 

EtruBcans,  origin  of  the  Bomana,  has 
been  presumed  rashly,  i.  384.  Mach 
that  passes  for  Etruscan  is  Tvirhe- 
nian : — other  things  may  be  explained 
from  esEtemal  influence,  385.  An- 
nals, 137.  Architectural  works  ex- 
ecuted by  bondmen,  129.  Their 
style  is  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
Etruscans,  130.  Their  books  still 
lead  at  the  time  of  Lucretius,  n.  341. 
Historians,  Flaccus  and  Cfficina»  116. 
Inscriptions  show  no  trace  of  any 
riiythm,  135.  Arts  ennobled  by  those 
of  the  Greeks,  133.  Their  similarity 
to  those  of  Tuscan  art  in  the  middle 
ages,  134.  The  Etruscan  style  con- 
tinues to  be  very  severe  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifui  century ;  does  not 
become  softer  till  afterwards,  134. 
literature  and  language  studied  by 
the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  141. 
Nation,  its  decline,  139.  Alphabet, 
136.  Language  has  no  affinity  with 
any  other;  up  to  the  present  time  only 
about  two  words  made  out,  n.  342. 
Cities  were  united  only  by  slender 
ties,  but  not  at  feud  with  each  other 
126.  Sciences  of  astronomy  and 
aruspexes,  187,  foil  Taught  in 
their  schools  for  priests,  137.  Num- 
bers, remnant  of  hieroglyphics,  136. 
Twelve  cities  south  of  the  Apennines, 
117,  foil.  Maritime  towns  continued 
to  have  a  navy,  perhaps  down  to  the 
second  Saranite  war,  iii.  238. 

Etruscans,  time  of  their  neatness,  1. 
109.  Little  valued  by  the  ancients» 
incomparably  more  by  the  modems, 
109.  Absurdities  of  that  which  has 
been  written  about  their  language 
and  history,  110.  They  are  as  litUe 
Tyrrhenians  as  the  English  are 
Britons,  110.  Pretended  Lydian  de- 
scent rejected  by  Dionysius,  38.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Etruscans :  Rietians  and 
several  other  Alpine  nations  belong 
to  them,  113.  It  was  not  after  the 
Gallic  migration  that  they  first  took 
possession  of  the  Haitian  Alps,  113, 
out  rather  spread  from  thence  over 
all  Italy,  114.  Before  the  Gallic 
migration  they  appear  to  have  in- 
habited also  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  even  as  far  as  Alsace,  ii.  525. 
Their  migration  from  the  north  has 
been   thrown   into   oblivion  by  the 


descent    of   the    Tyrrfaeaiaas   fron 
Lydia  which  has   been    applied  xo 
them,   L    116.    Boundaries   between 
them  and  the  Ligurians,  117.     T^r 
towns,  which  maintained  tfaemselref 
north  of  the  Po,   117.    Their  great- 
ness  fidls   in    the    third  oentnrj  of 
Bome,  76.    Their  progress  into  Jxah, 
177.      At  one  time    they   ruled  at 
Bome,  386.    The  recoUectioD  of  tLat 
time  is  studiously  effaced,  387.  TbEir 
dominion    thrown   off,    550.     Thai 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Carthage, 
129.    Men  enlisted  from  among  tbea 
serve  in  the  Punic  armies,  129.   Ther 
were  familiar  with  the  Greek  legendi, 
133.    Calumniated  by   Tlieopompos, 
141.    Their  naval  power  broken  b^ 
Hiero,  1 28.    Are  surprising'lj  peaccfsl 
towards  Bome  after  the  Gallic  cala- 
mity, iii.  274.  The  reason  of  it  was  the 
very  danger  of  the  Gaulsi  275.    Take 
np  arms  too  late,  276.     Pjreparc  £c 
war  as  early  as  the  year  436,  276. 
Fight  in  438  near  Sutriam  without 
deciding  anything,  278.     Are  defeat- 
ed near  Perusia  and  perhaps  abo  on 
Uke  Yadimo,  280,  284.    In  439  they 
obtained   a    truce,    285,    and  seen 
to  have  prolonged  it  from  year  to 
^ear,  286,  359.    Turned  the  invad- 
ing Gauls  upon  Home    by   money. 
288.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
Samnite  war  they  are  at  open  war 
with  Home,  363.     The  triumph  of 
Fulvius  over  them  according  to  the 
Fasti  in  448  is  surprising,  363^    Tbej 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Sentinom, 
381.     In  the  year  452,  L.  Postnmiiis 
triumphs  over  them,  405.      In  the 
year  463  they  ally  themselres  with 
the  Gauls  against  Bome,  426.     In 
465,  Q.  Marcius  triumphs  over  them, 
430.    Peace  is  granted  to  them  by 
the  Bomans  on  very  favourable  tenns 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  takiog 
part  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhos,  431. 
They  do  not  belong  to   the    Sudi 
Latini,432. 

Euchir  and  Eugrammus,  i.  357. 

Euganeans,  i.  167. 

Eutropius,  according  to  what  view  he 
calculates  the  time  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  to  the  foundation  of 
Bome,  L  271.  Is  veiy  inaccurate  is 
his  expressions,  iii.  401. 

Evander,  the  tradition  aboat  him  is 
Pelasgian,  i.  86.  Latl&ns  in  another 
form,  89. 
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Sx  ilium  ifl  nothing  bat  making  ue  of 
the  launicipioin,  ii«  63.  It  became, 
however  a  real  banishment  and 
punishinent  jnst  before  Cicero's  con- 
Bulshipf  n,  929.  Could  be  chosen  as 
long  as  sentence  had  not  been  past, 
64,  a.  197. 

EbLilinm  justom,  ii.  129. 

K^"l^  waa  fureyented  from  retaming  as 
a  municeps  by  beine  nnder  a  ban, 
it.  65.  The  return  of  exiles  a  great 
evil,  240.  Were  probably  recalled 
after  the  eyacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
Gaols,  575. 

Slxolandi  jus,  ii.  a.  126. 

7ABII,  of  Remus,  i.  222. 

Fabii,  traces  of  the  existence  of  their 
family -commentaries,  ii  8.  Heradida, 
184.  Their  uninterrupted  consul- 
ships cannot  haye  been  accidental, 
but  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  compact  by  which  one  place  in 
the  office  was  secured  to  them,  175, 
178.  They  were  Sabincs,  a.  381. 
Become  reconciled  to  the  plebs,  188. 
They  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
Cremera:  it  was  not  merely  a  mili- 
tary post,  193.  Tradition  about  the 
preservation  of  only  one:  he  was  not 
a  boy-^he  number  of  306  is  only 
to  be  understood  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  194.  Not  all  patricians, 

194,  foU.  Day  of  their  leaving  Home ; 
they  probably  lived  on  the  Qairinal, 

195.  Ovid  confounds  the  day  of  their 
departure  with  that  of  their  destruc- 
tion, a.  441.  The  Fabii  on  the 
Cremera,  200.  Their  defeat  on  the 
18th  of  Quinctilis,  201.  Two  tra- 
ditions about  it,  201,  foil  Sacrificed, 
202.  In  Diodorus  they  perish  in  a 
battle,  a.  457.  Three  sons  of  H.  Am- 
bustus  according  to  tradition  sent  to 
the  Gaols  before  Clusium,  531,  foil. 

Fabius,  who  fought  as  ambassador 
before  Clusium,  was  not  a  consular 
tribune  himself  but  the  son  of  one, 
ii,536. 

Cffso  Fabius,  as  questor,  impeacht  Sp. 
Cassias,  ii.  168.  His  second  consul- 
ship not  confirmed  by  the  centuries, 
188.  Deserted  by  his  army,  196. 
His  third  consulship  bestowed  by  the 
centuries^  189.  He  demands  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  in 
vain,  192.  At  difference  with  the 
Oligarchs  he  marches  to  the  Cre- 
mera, 193,  195. 


C.  Fabius,  master  ef  the  knights  in  the 
year  434,  in  the  place  or^Q.  Aulius 
who  was  slain,  iii.  230. 
C.  Fabius  Pictor,  paints  the  temple  of 

Salas  for  Junius  Bubulcus,  iii,  356. 
K.  Fabius,  his  second  consulship,  ii.  168. 
Resigns  in  order  not  to  hold  any  ille- 
gal election,  189.    Campaign  agaiiist 
the  Veientines,  197.    Bloody  yictoiy 
without  a  triumph,  198. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  father-in-law  of 
L.  Licinius  Stolo,  iii.  2.     Is  to  be 
distinguisht  from  the  interrez  of  the 
same  name  in  394,  a.  85. 
Num.  Fabius,  son  of  the  painter,  em- 
bassador  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
iii.  n.  999. 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  wrote  for  the  Greeks; 
the  accusation  of  his  partially  to  the 
Bomans  is  unfair,  ii.  8.     His  con- 
ception of  the  constitution  was  ab- 
solutely correct,  12.     Diodorus  has 
taken  his  Roman  history  from  him, 
a.  367.      His  era  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  i.  268.     Placed  the  taking 
of  Rome  in  OL  99, 3,  ii.  562.    Count- 
ed the  year  of  the  first  plebeian  eon- 
sulship  as  the  eighteenth  from  the 
taking  of  the  city,  562,  foU^ 
Q.  Fabius,    his    victorious    campaign 
against  the  Volscians,  iL  176.    Be- 
stows the  spoils  of  it  upon  the  curies, 
177.    Second  consulship,  186.    Falls 
in  the  battle  against  the  Veientines, 
191,  193. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  wa3  ex- 
empted from  the  law  concerning  the 
succession  of  curule  offices,  ill.  69, 
Hagister  equitum  in  the  dictatorship 
of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  192.      Con- 
quers  near   Imbrivium  in   the   ab- 
sence of  the  dictator,  and  against  his 
conunand,  193.    Flees  to  Rome  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Papirius,  194. 
Consul  in  the  year  426,  200.      His 
triumph  is  doubtful,  a.  350.    In  427 
he  conducts  a  brilliant  campaign  with 
the  Apulian  ai^ny,  201.    Dictator  in 
the  year  433,  227,  foil     Saves  his 
son-in-law  A.  Atilius  from  the  diaige 
of  treachery  at  Sera,  228.    He  is  de« 
feated  near  Lautulas,  228,  foil.     In 
the  year  435  a  dictatorship  is  incor* 
rectly  attributed  to  him,  237.    He  is 
victorious  in  the  Etruscan  war  in  the 
year    438,  246.      He    appoints    his 
enemy  Papirius  dictator  after  a  vehe- 
ment opposition,  247.    In  439  he  is 
victorious  over   the   Samnites,  250, 
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foil.  Conqnen  the  Hernicans  near 
AlUfe  in  440,  252.  Defeats  the 
Etniscaiu  near  Satrlom  in  439,  278; 
jet  not  as  decisively  as  Livj  reUtea, 

280.  He  marches  throagh  the  Ci- 
minian  forest,  280,  in  order  to  draw 
the  Etruscan  armj  from  Satriam  hy 
a  diversion,  281.  He  sends  his  bro- 
ther to  Umbria  to  conclude  treaties, 

281.  Contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  senate  he  penetrates  into  Etrnria 
and  ravages  the  country,  282.  Beats 
the  Etruscans  near  Perusia,  283. 
According  to  Livy  on  lake  Vadimo 
also,  284,  foU.  Celebrates  a  brilliant 
triumph,  and  is  elected  consul  agun 
in  the  year  439  contrary  to  the  rule, 
285.  Was  certainly  opposed  to  the 
factious  spirit  of  Appius  the  Blind, 
303.  Censor  with  P.  Deciusin443, 
820,  and  derived  the  surname  of 
Maxim  us  from  the  important  con- 
sequences of  this  censorship,  321,  348. 
Probably  the  author  of  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  345.  He 
found  a  favourable  time  for  his  re- 
form, 348.  In  the  year  449  he  is 
again  consul,  the  law  being  probably 
set  afflide,  365.  He  conquers  on  the 
Tifemns,  365,  foil.  His  maxim  was 
to  save  the  reserve  till  the  last,  365, 
382.  In  450  he  stands  as  proconsul 
in  Lucania,  376.  In  the  threatening 
danger  of  the  year  451  he  is  again 
elected  consul  with  P.  Decius,  373, 
foil.  His  dispute  with  him  before 
the  battle  of  Sentinum  is  probably  an 
idle  invention,  375,  foil.  Wise  plan 
of  his  campaign,  380,  foil.  Gains 
the  great  victory  near  Sentinum,  384, 
foil.  Leads  the  army  back  across  the 
Appennines,  387.  Triumphs  in  Sep- 
tember 451  over  the  four  nations, 
the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Ganla.  and 
Umbrians,  387,  nn.  643,  648.  Being 
sent  to  assist  his  son  in  the  year  454 
he  gains  a  decisive  victoiy  over  the 
Samnites,  398,  folL  He  dies  soon 
after,  and  the  people  voluntarily  con- 
tribute towards  his  funeral,  401,  558. 

Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  consul  in  454, 
is  disgracefully  defeated,  iii.  397. 
Deprived  of  his  command,  398.  Is 
supported  and  saved  by  his  father, 
398,  foil.  In  455  he  is  proconsul 
against  the  Pentrians,  400.  Yielded 
to  the  arrogance  of  L.  Poctumius, 
400.     He  falls  in  481  in  the  assault 


upon  Volsinn,  546.  In  473 
Senatus  and  embassador  to  FtofeBj 
Philadelphns,  548.  Applies  tlie  gifts 
for  the  burial  of  his  fitther  to  a  kasi 
for  the  people,  558. 

Fabrateria,  seeks  the  proCeedoo  of  th? 
Romans  against  the  SamnitPW  in  420, 
iiL  174. 

C.  Fabricins,  made  prisoner  dming  an 
embassy,  perhaps  to  Apolia,  iiL  436, 
foU.  Defeats  the  Lncanlans  and 
Bruttians  while  he  relieves  Tfanrii, 
437,  foil.  Gains  rich  booty,  438. 
Triumphs,  440,  a.  759.  Emboaeador 
to  Pyrrfans,  500,  502.  Aoeording  to 
some  annals  he  was  wounded  in  ihe 
battle  of  Ascnlnm.  504.  Consal  in  the 
year  468,  508.  Subdues  the  revoked 
Italicana,  and  celebrates  a  triomph, 
513.  Censor  in  471,  556.  The  fac- 
tory of  the  oontentedneas  of  Coiias  is 
transfierred  in  Gellius  to  him,  n.  1033. 
Is  buried  within  the  pomoeriBm,  558. 

FacHo/btemgis.    See  kyo^tums  fx^"^ 

Faemus,  Gabriel,  is  compensated  by  the 
friendship  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the 
hatred  of  the  pupils  of  Pantagathas, 
iii.  a.  561.  He  is  probably  the  au- 
thor of  the  correct  view  oonoetning 
the  change  of  the  oenturiea,  334. 

Fiesulffi,  probably  a  soverain  dtj,  L 121. 
Its  theatre  is  not  an  amphitheaiie, 
iiL  111,  a.  531. 

Fagutal,  suppositions  about  its  situa- 
tion, i  390. 

Falemian  district,  an  M.  possession  of 
Capua,  and  especially  of  its  knights, 
iii  112.  Assigned  to  the  plebeians 
after  the  Latin  war  and  secured  bj 
the  capture  of  Cales,  173. 

Faliscans,  were  .£qniana,  i.  72.  Allies 
of  the  Fidenates,  iL  456.  Defeated 
by  Camillus: — ^peace  with  them,  491. 
Fftbulons  account  of  the  treacherous 
schoolmaster — their  viduntaiy  deditio 
incredible,  492,  Are  at  war  with 
Borne  in  the  year  393,  iiL  84.  Axe 
not  a  Chalcidian  colony,  179.  Do  not 
take  part  in  the  Etruscan  war,  27€b 
In  453  they  revolt  against  Rome,  405. 
After  having  in  vain  purchased  a 
truce  they  are  subdued  in  455,  406. 

Families,  some  of  them  believed  that 
they  had  a  different  descent  from  the 
rest  of  their  gentiles,  L  315.  Ple- 
beian ones  arose  in  patrician  bouses 
from  marriages  without  coonuhinm, 
(independent  of  the  traamtio  ad  pk- 
bem,)  S22. 
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Famil j-recoriU,  did  not  go  back  farther 
thaa  the  begiaiung  of  the  repabUc, 
L25S. 
Famine  at  Rome,  iL  236,  243.    In  the 
year  315  and  its  consequences,  418, 
foil.    Daring  the  last  Samnite  war, 
iii.  407. 
Fasces,  are  said  to  have  been  first  the 
insignia  of  the  senior  consal,  i.  499, 
who  however   mast   have  been  the 
consal  major,  n.  1 143. 
Fasti,  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
public very  uncertain^  L  964,  foil. 
Difficulty  in  making  them  agree  with 
the  era,  265,  folL    Means  for  doing 
it^  266.    The  hope  of  restoring  them 
by  a  happy  discovery  not  to  be  given 
up,  iii.  a.  930. 
Fasti  dies,  dimcalty  in  knowing  them, 

iii.  314. 

Fasti  triumphales.  See  Triumphal  Fasti. 

^ataUs  Libru  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 

duumvirs,  besides  the  Sibylline  books, 

L  507.    Existed  in  all  Greek  towns, 

508. 

Favisste,  the  ancient,  quarries  in  the 

Capitoline  hiU,  iii.  ft.  524. 
Felsina,  L  118. 
Ferentina,  spring  of,  place  of  meeting 

for  the  Latins,  ii.  34. 
Ferentinum,  retaken   from    the  Vols- 
cians,  ii.  465.     Faithful  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  iii.  254. 
Ferentinum  in  Samnium,  taken  in  450, 

iii.  368. 
FeretTum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 

Marsians  (uncertain),  iii.  889. 
Fertility  of  Latium,  iii.  ii.  14. 
Fescennine   verses,    are  Faliscan,  not 

Etruscan,  i  136. 
Festive  games,  the  g^at  ones  are  in- 
creast  by  one  day  for  the  commonalty 
after  the  Llciuian  law,  iii. '35.    Were 
solemnised  down  to  the  first  Punic 
war  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  35. 
Festivals,   great  ones,  the  number  of 
tiieir  days  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  the  nation,  ii.  35. 
Festns,  emended:  b.t.  Roma^  1.  it.  597. 
Tutcvm  vicum^  n.  925.    Mtaiicipvum^ 
ii.  ».  118.   Possessiones,  n.  300.    7Vi- 
butonan^  n.  1322.    After  novaUs  ager, 
Hovem   adversarii   supplied,  n.  265. 
Completed,  iii  60.  n.  109. 
Fetiales,  were  twenty  in  number,  one 
from  each  cury  of  the  first  two  tribes, 
1.  303.      Their  terms  of  thirty  and 
three  days,  ii.  239.    Infamous  prayer 
of  one  before  the  second  Samnite  war, 

VOL.  III. 


ill  183.  Degeneracy  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Fetiales,  183,  foU.  Fe- 
tiales  warned  by  the  Samnites  not  to 
enter  any  of  their  assemblies,  361, 

Ficoroni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
library,  saw  the  ancient  Senatus- 
sultum  concerning  Tibnr  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ill  n,  466. 

FidensQ,  Tyrrhenian,  not  Etruscan,  it  n. 
998.  Its  history:  a  Roman  colony, 
455.  Expels  we  colonists ;  taken 
by  A.  Servilius,  456.  Fresh  revolt, 
the  colonists  slain,  the  embassadors 
arrested,  457,  and  killed  by  order  of 
Tolumnius:  FideniB  destroyed,  457. 

Fiducia,  a  pledging  fictitious  sale  of 
Quiritarian  property,  ill.  157. 

Fiesole,  theatre  at,  i.  130,  135. 

Finances,  their  administration  at  Rome 
occasioned  an  immense  deal  of  writ- 
ing, ill  299. 

Fines,  difierence  when  infiicted  upon 
patricians  and  plebeians,  11  284. 

Firmum,  in  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  was  establisht  as  a  colony  in 
the  year  483,  ill  545. 

Fiaccus,  his  Etruscan  history,  i.  12. 

M.  Fiaccus,  tribune,  opposes  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  concerning  the 
Rheginian  legion,  iii.  541. 

Flamines,  two  of  them  belong  to  the 
first  two  tribes,  i  303. 

Flaminian  Chrcus,  its  site;  the  plebs 
assembled  there,  ii.  360.  The  plebeian 
games  were  u  ndoubtedly  held  there,  36. 

Cn.  Flavins,  tribune,  proposes  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tujsculans,  iii.  199. 

Cn.  Flavins,  a  Treedman  and  scribe,  one 
of  the  most  distinguisht  men  of  his 
time,  iii.  299,  foil.  Is  the  first  who 
sets  up  a  law-calendar  concerning  the 
dies  fasti,  315.  Is  also  the  author  of 
the  legis  actiones,  in  which  the  legal 
forms  were  accurately  described,  316 
He  was  supported  in  this  task  by 
Appius  Claudius,  3 1 6.  Elected  cumle 
edile,  316,  foil.  Perhaps  also  tri- 
bune.  317.  He  himself  probably 
cured  the  discord  between  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  by  his  withdrawal, 
318,  just  as  he  repaid  patrician 
haughtiness,  318,  foil. 

Fleet,  its  first  formation  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  241. 

Florence,  very  ancient  chronicle  of  it, 
1.  43,  foil.  if.  ft.  9.  A  colony  of  Sylla, 
not  Faesulie,  i.  135.  Division  into 
guilds  and  banners,  ii.  317,  foil, 
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Forged  namet  of  aathoni  u,  n,  1945. 

rorged  vidorieB,  after  defeats  which 
ooiild  not  he  got  tid  of,  in  the  annala, 
are  yery  oomnoion,  ii  249.  Instances, 
n.  567.  Even  trinmphs,  258,  255, 
It.  616. 

Eormin,  a  Greek  settlement,  though 
afterwards  Oscan,  iii.  179.  After 
the  Latin  war  in  municiphim  with 
Rome,  144. 

Foederati,  are  one  part  of  the  Sodi, 
iii  526. 

Foedns  SBqnnm,  necessarily  establishes 
IsopoUtY,  ii.  ft.  149. 

Forchia  di  Arpaia,  nndoahtedly  the 
place  of  the  Fnrcnln  Caadinse,  iii. 
214. 

Formula,  with  which  P.  Decios  dcToted 
himself  to  death,  iii  136,  a.  450. 

Fortifications  of  the  Italian  towns, 
iii  894. 

Fortuna,  the  meaning  of  it,  i  506. 

Fortuna  muliebris,  the  jfbundation  of 
her  temple  has  been  connected  with 
the  tradition  of  Coricdanus,  ii  101. 
Such  a  connexion  cannot  have  existed 
at  aO,  101.  foil.  The  nature  of  this 
dei^,  101,  foli 

Forum  Appii,  undoubtedly  founded  by 
Appius  Claudius,  iii.  805. 

Forum  Bomanum,  is  adorned  with  the 
shields  of  the  Samnites  who  were 
elain,  iii  249. 

M.  Foslius,  magister  equitum  in  the 
year  481,  iii  292. 

Fossa  Clu^  commencement  of  the 
Mamma,  i  205.  The  name  has 
given  occasion  for  the  statement  that 
Cluilius  had  died  there  in  the  camp, 
».  870.  Litersects  the  Latin  road, 
^ve  miles  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
ii.  287,  foil  II.  587. 

Fossa  Quiritium,  is  the  Marrana,  i  358. 

Fox,  probably  only  pretended  that  he 
had  disooTered  an  attempt  upon  the 
lift  of  Napoleon,  iii  a.  891. 

Franchise,  without  a  vote,  signifies  both 
dependent  sympolity  and  isopolitan 
rights,  ii.  66.  Conditions  of  full 
franchise,  two  free  ancestors,  a^cul- 
tural  occupation,  and  not  caxrymg  on 
an^  trade  or  handicraft,  iii  295,  fdi 
Wise  system  of  its  extension  in  the 
fifth  century,  822,  foil. 

Fraternities,  religious,  double,  belonging 
to  the  first  two  tribes,  i  808. 

Freed  men,  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
certainly  belonged  to  the  gens,  ii.  820, 
M.  438.    Why  Cicero  exdudes  them, 


i  II.  820.  They  were  only 
before  the  oensonhip  of  Ap|nns  the 
Blmd,  594.  Were  of  old  also  the 
sons  of  freed  men,  iii  29&.  Are  coo- 
tained  among  the  erariana,  297.  Aie 
received  as  a  body  by  Appius  Qaa- 
dius  into  the  pLebs,  300.  Are  cog- 
fined  by  Fabius  and  Decius  to  tbe 
four  city  tribes,  820,  foli  336,  foli 

Freedom,  is  best  secured  by  variety  is 
the  popular  part  of  a  state,  iii.  881. 

FregeUiB,  formerly  a  Voladao  town, 
conquered  by  tne  Sttnmtea,  iii  174. 
Then  occupied  by  the  Booaans  with 
a  colony  in  423,  177.  One  of  d>e 
occasions  of  the  second  Samnite  war, 
182,  foli  After  the  calamity  of  Csa- 
dium  it  faUs  into  the  lianda  of  tiie 
Samnites,  223.  After  its  destnictioa 
by  the  &annites  it  was  reoonqaoed 
b^  the  Romans^  235,  fbO. 

Freinsheim,  an  ezampte  of  Ma  raahDea* 
iii  n.  847.  A  happy  oonjectnre  of  his, 
a.  881. 

Frentanians,  (not  Ferentajuaoa),  at 
compelled  to  snnender  to  die  BamsBs, 
iii  225.  In  448  th^  condade  a  peace 
with  Rome,  251,  and  an  alliance  fcr 
protection,  263,  foli  a.  464.  Sepa- 
rate Samninm  from  the  Upper  Sea, 
267. 

Fresilia,  a  town  of  the  Manttans,  eon- 
quered  by  the  Romans,  iii  867. 

Frontinus,  author  of  the  fragment,  Dt 
QmtroversM,  ascribed  to  Aggeous, 
ii  n.  305,  p.  621,  a.  4.  Givea  evidence 
of  the  skilful  manner  in  wbicii  Ca. 
Fnlvius  conducted  the  war^  iii  S6L 
Emended  (i.  8.  3^  iii  a.  64a  (i.  4. 1), 
a.  776  (IV.  1.  24),  a.  870. 

Fructns,  the  profit  of  the  proprietor, 
when  the  property  is  in  me  ose  of 
another  person: — ^it  is  an  emmeoas 
opinion  that  it  is  synooyiiioiia  widi 
tutu  JructMSf  ii  138.  That  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  from  the  ager  /m^ 
/teas,  was  sold  for  the  puipuae  of 
coUeeting  it — ^in  most  cases  iar  mo- 
ney— but  soimetimes  for  a  cotain 
quantity  of  its  produoe,  139.  Was 
sold  by  mancipation  fbr  a  lintnm, 
140.  Under  the  emperors  it  ia  said 
to  have  been  also  sold  fbr  100  years, 
n.  289. 

Frusino,  punisht  fbr  its  rebeUioii,  with 
the  loss  of  a  third  of  its  temtoiT, 
ui.  261. 


On.  Fnlvius,  a  Tusculan,  obtains  the 
eoDsolship  at  Rome^  and  qoK^ls  the 
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rerote  of  the  Latins,  in.  199. 
triumph  disputed,  n,  850. 
X^.  Fulviiu,  consal  in  443.    Trimnpht, 
according  to  the  Fasti,  oyer  the  Sam- 
nites,  iii.  258. 
2^.  Falyiiis,  eonsal  in  482,  takes  Vol- 
sinii,  according  to  some  aathorities, 
iii.  $46.    Carries  the  decree  of  the 
people  in  fayonr  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Mamertiues,  iii  563. 
Ser.   Fnlyius,  pretor  in  492,  iii.  59 1, 
Gains  a  hrilliant  nayal  yictory,  591, 
folL 
DPiindi,  enters  into  the  relation  of  a  ma- 
nicipinm  with  Borne  after  the  Latin 
war,  iii.  144.    Beyolts  with  the  FH- 
Tcmatans  in  the  year  420,  174.    Sur- 
renders to  the  Bonuins  at  discretion, 
175.    Seyerelj  puni8ht^l75. 
£*nndus,  of  L.  ^ins,  hao^preflenred  its 
name  (at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Saetonius),  the  names  of  two  fundi  of 
A.  QnintiHus  still  exist,  ii.  633,  n. 
637.    An  assigned  one  formed  an  en- 
tire farm,  632,  which,  however,  could 
be  diyideid  according  to  the  duodeci- 
mal scale,  633, 
IPuneral  expenses,  defrayed  by  contribu- 
tions from  both  orders  for  Publicola 
and  Agr.  Menenius,  i.  559,  ii.  297. 
S^iuieral  orations,  not  originally  ficti- 
tious, ii,  4.  foU.     Before  the  Gallic 
period  they  are  of  historical  value,  5. 
Fnria  Leoc,  was  probably  past  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to 
prevent  the  division  of  property  by 
wUl,  iii.  354,  foil. 
Ij.  Furius,  Kedullinus,  his  rashness,  ii. 

589. 
r«.  Fuiius,  tribune  of  the  people,  com- 
pels Appius  Claudius  to  lay  down  the 
censorship,  ill  304. 
r«.  Furius,  author  of  the  Lex  Furia  dt 
TettammtUf  perhaps  the  same  who 
wrote  laws  for  the  ocmventua  at  Capua, 
iii.  354. 
Jj,  Furius  Camillus,  first  pretor,  iii 
30,  appoints  himself  consid,  50.  Ue 
concludes  the  GaUic  war  in  the  year 
400,  79.  Was  known  to  Aristotle, 
80,  a.  148.  Conquers  the  Latins  in 
412, 140.  A  statue  is  erected  to  him, 
145.  He  is  taken  ill  during  his  con- 
sulship in  424,  192. 
Si.  Furius  Camillus,  appointed  dictator 
against  Veii,  ii  474.  Defeats  the 
Capenates  and  Faliscans  near  Ne- 
pete,  474,  foU.  Poetical  tradition 
about  him  and  about  Veii,  475,  foli 


His  prayer  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
quest— ^believes  that  he  has  propitiated 
Nemesis  —  his  triumph,  480.  Exa- 
mination of  this  poetical  tradition, 
480,  foli  He  is  universally  hated: 
accused,  probably  guilty,  501.  Not 
defended  by  his  own  order:  on  the 
contrary  the  sentence  of  the  tribes 
aeainst  him  probably  confirmed,  502, 
folL  Different  statements  about  the 
fine  inflicted  upon  him,  n.  1107. 
Tradition  about  lum.  The  ficti- 
tious recovery  of  Bome,  550,  foli 
Early  contradicted  by  learned  French 
writers,  and  decisively  by  Beaufort. 
551.  Different  forms  of  it,  552. 
Was  perhape  only  recalled  with  the 
other  exiles,  575.  Was  the  soul  of 
the  repubUo  after  the  Gallic  time, 
580.  Poetical  tradition  about  his 
victory  over  the  Volscians,  584,  foli 
His  seventh  militaiy  tribunate, — ^iu 
this  he  averts  a  defeat,  589.  Dicta- 
tor a  fourth  time  in  the  affair  with 
Manlius,  612.  Tradition  about  him 
transferred  to  his  rival,  n.  1345. 
Made  dictator  against  the  Licinian 
laws,  iii.  25.  Frightened  by  the 
threats  of  the  tribunes  he  lays  down 
his  ofice,  25.  Other  representation 
of  the  affair  in  the  Fasti,  26.  Once 
more  called  to  the  dictatorship,  29. 
Contributes  towards  a  reconciliation, 
30. 

P.  Furius,  is  massacred,  together  with 
fifty  centuries,  ii  250,  foli 

Sp.  Furiusi,  his  unfortunate  campaign, 
a  250. 

GABH,  gained  by  Sextus  Tarquinins, 
by  a  stratagem,  i  491.  Favorable 
treaty  with  B(nne: — the  document 
was  preserved — is  irreooncileable  with 
the  legend,  512.  Was  not  a  jpart  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinins, ii  22  foil.  lU  greatness 
in  early  days  is  no  fable,  261,  491. 
Even  before  the  war  of  P.  Decius 
it  had  become  insignificant,  262. 

Gabinian  costume,  on  solemn  occasions^ 
iii  353. 

Gael,  Poeidonius  calls  them  Celts,  and 
the  Belgians  Galatians,  ii.  523. 

Gaia  Cscilia,  wife  of  the  first  Tarquin, 
i.  363,  foil.  Her  stotue,  n.  895. 
378. 

Gains  (iv.  27),  emended,  i.  n.  1073. 
Bestored  (i.  96),  ii.  a.  163.  Ex- 
plained and  emended,  iii  n.  716. 
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Galatians,  Belgians,  ii.  523,  and  thoee 
Celts  who  had  penetrated  into  eastern 
Europe,  because  the  Cimbriana  pre- 
vailed among  them: — their  settle- 
ments as  far  as  the  Maeotis;  their 
return  to  the  west  as  Cimbriana,  ii. 
524. 

Garatoni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
library,  no  longer  knew  the  senacos- 
consuitum  about  Tibur,  iii.  n.  466. 

Qates  of  Rome,  some  of  them  at  the 
foot  of  steep  declivities,  iii.  n.  527. 

Gauls,  below  the  Hercynian  forest, 
il  525.  Gauls  and  Belgians  not  dif- 
ferent in  manners  and  laws — estates 
and  constitution,  526.  Druids — ca- 
valry, 527.  Terrour  which  preceded 
their  invasions;  their  arms;  cruelty, 
savage  life,  529.  Gold  ornaments, 
dress  and  gluttony,  529.  Whether 
they  had  light  or  black  hair,  n.  1169. 
Their  exp^ition  against  Rome,  poe- 
tical tradition  about  it,  53 1,  folL 
540,  foil.  Historical  account  of  it 
restored,  534,  foil.  In  the  Gallic 
calamity  most  of  the  Roman  citizens 
perisht,  571.  The  Gallic  war,  in 
which  Camillus  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  victory  near  the  mountain  of  idbano, 
is  entirely  fabulous;  belongs  to  ihe 
lay  of  Camillus,  594.  Conclude  a 
peace  with  Rome  in  the  year  418, 
iii.  171,  probably  for  presents  which 
they  received,  if  not  for  tribute,  171. 
Threaten  Etmria  and  make  war  upon 
it,  274.  The  Gauls  in  the  Cisalpine 
districts  become  unwarlike,  275. 
New  swarms  are  turned  from  Etruria 
against  Rome,  287,  foli  Ravage 
tiie  Roman  territory,  and  destroy 
each  other,  288.  Are  taken  into  pay 
by  the  Etmscans,  870.  Their  threat- 
ening approach  in  the  year  451,  374. 
Their  rude  mode  of  fighting  in  the 
battle  near  Scntinum,  384.  Are  cut 
down  in  masses,  385.  The  num- 
ber of  their  army  corrected,  385,  n. 
647.  They  idly  themselves  in  463 
with  the  Etruscans  against  Rome, 
426.  Their  devastating  invasion  of 
Macedonia,  507.  The  Gauls  in  the 
Carthaginian  army  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
stratagem,  574.  The  Gallic  invasions 
of  Italy  were  not  directed  against 
Rome  in  particular,  74.  They  are 
differently  reported  by  Polybius  and 
Livy,  75,  folL  Gallic  tumult  in  421 
may  be  explained  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  171,  folL 


Ganrus,  Mount,  near  Cuma;  place  of 
a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  liL  119, 
n.  224. 

Gegania,  wife  of  king  Servios,  L  ■. 
899. 

Gedlius,  only  an  annalist  of  this  name, 
his  praenomen  was  Cnseua;  Sextos  is 
an  invention,  ii.  n.  11. 

A.  Geilius,  his  chapter  upon  muniripia 
(xvi.  13),  is  quite  seneeless,  ii.  a. 
121.  The  conclusion  of  t.  4,  is  want- 
ing, n.  1243.  In  zi.  1,  the  reading  of 
the  manuscripts  restored,  n.  694. — 
XIII.  15,  emended,  ru  804. — xiv.  7, 
emended,  iii  n.  75. 

Geilius  Egnatius,  leads  the  Samniie 
army  in  the  third  war  into  Ecmria, 
iii.  369,  foil.  Falls  in  the  battle  of 
Sentinum,  384. 

GelUuB  Statins,  Samnite  unpesntor  in 
442,  taken  prisoner,  iii  258. 

Gelo,  did  not  yet  reign  in  Synu:iise  at 
the  time  in  which  the  affair  of  Corio- 
lanns  is  placed,  ii  97.  Chroaology 
of  his  reign,  n.  201. 

Grenerals,  Roman,  distingoidi  tiiem- 
selves  for  the  most  part  in  the  firs 
Punic  war ;  those  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians before  Hamilcar  Barca  are  al- 
most aU  insignificant,  iii  574. 

Generation,  false  reckoning  of  three 
generations  to  a  century,  iii  178. 

Generosity,  rewarded  at  Rome  as  at 
Athens,  iii  n.  506. 

Genitive  c€tli  from  c^s,  i  ».  92S. 

Twvrrrai  at  Athens,  i  31 1,  n.  795,  of  the 
same  house  belong  to  entirelj  diffe- 
rent demeS)  312. 

Grenoa»  reform  of  the  houses  there  by 
Doria,  i  320. 

Gens,  instead  of  irUnu,  i  n.  757.  Gtms 
and  genus  are  used,  the  one  lor  the 
other,  315,  n.  807.  Gentia  patriea 
vir  instead  of  ptUrieius,  n.  821. 

Gentes  at  Rome,  their  number  must 
have  been  a  certain  and  limited  one, 
namely,  300:  hence  the  tribes  of  the 
houses  were  also  centuries,  i.  318, 
foli  Gentes  minores  were  always 
inferiour  in  some  points,  iii.  350.  See 
Houses. 

Gentiles  and  Clients^  their  answer  to 
Camillus;  obligation  to  pay  his  fine 
ii  502. 

GentUicia  sacra,  their  troublesome  na- 
ture; attempts  to  get  rid  of  them, 
without  giving  up  the  advantages 
of  the  gentilUaSf  i  816. 
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Gentilitas,  Cicero's  definition  of  it 
proves  that  he  did  not  think  of  a 
common  origin,  since  he  does  not  men- 
tion it,  i.  314.  At  an  earlier  period 
it  would  have  been  stated  in  plainer 
terms,  n.  804.  Exdndes  the  freed 
clients,  815.  Why  ? — ^and  with  injus- 
tice, n,  820.  Advantages  of  it : — suc- 
cession to  property.  316.  Extraordi- 
nary burthens  lightened  by  the  gen- 
tiles bearing  their  share,  317.  StiU 
existing  in  the  Hannibalian  war,  317. 
£qual  rights  of  the  houses  in  Dit- 
marsh— compurgation,  317,  foU. 

C.  Genucius,  con^  in  the  year  476, 
chastises  the  revolted  legion,  in  Bhe- 
gium,  iii.  541,  n.  979. 

Cn.  Genucius,  tribune,  accuses  the  con- 
sulars  of  280,  for  not  executing  the 
agrarian  law,  ii.  208.  Is  assassinated, 
209. 

X.  Genucius,  plebeian  consul  in  the  year 
388  falls  against  the  Hemicans,  ilL 
46,  81.  The  same  is  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  beneficial  legislation  of 
the  year  408,  72. 

Ocrgithes,  a  Teucrian  city  on  mount 
Ida,  i.  183. 

Germanic  nations,  extended  as  far  as 
the  Swiss  Alps  even  before  the  Qallic 
migration,  iL  525. 

Giants  of  the  ItSftm  mythology,  hide 
themselves  under  the  earth,  L  173. 
In  the  popular  legends  of  the  Romans 
as  in  those  of  other  nations,  iii.  76, 
foil.  ».  141.  Gigantic  youth  (Mars) 
assists  the  Romans  against  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Bruttians,  437. 

Gladiators,  were  first  customary  at  Ca- 
pna,  iii.  110.  The  Samnite  armour 
was  transferred  to  them,  248,  foil. 

Glareanus,  his  independent  judgment 
in  history,  i.  Pref.  v. 

Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians,  saves 
and  protects  Pyrrhus  in  his  child- 
hood, iii  457. 

rKSHraai,  languages,  L  n.  443. 

Glosses  to  Juvenal,  manuscript  in  the 
St.  Mark's  library,  ii.  n.  916. 

Goethe,  compared  with  Valerius  Corvns 
on  account  of  his  early  and  long  en- 
joyment of  life,  iii.  n.  235. 
Gold,  2000  pounds  which  were  walled 
up  in  the  capitol;  opinions  thereon, 
iL553. 
Gold  and  silver  vessels  at  Rome,  symp- 
toms of  the  increase  of  wealth,  ui. 
414. 
Golden  crown,  of  one  pound  in  weight. 


one  day's  pay  for  a  legion,  il  n.  612. 
The  one  which  T.  Quinctius  dedi- 
cated weighed  probably  34  pounds, 
n.  1296. 

C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  turned 
his  back  to  the  comitium  in  addressing 
the  people  in  the  forum,  i.  426.  Is 
said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  to  have 
promulgated  a  law  to  draw  by  lot  the 
centuries  firom  the  five  classes,  iiL 
342,  foil.  In  what  manner  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood,  344. 

Grsecostasis,  il  n.  116. 

Graii,  the  original  Latin  name  for  the 
Greeks,  i.  n.  162. 

FpcuKoi,  seems  to  have  been  the  name 
given  to  the  Hellenes  by  thePelas- 
gians,  i.  n.  162. 

Grass,  crown  of,  given  to  those  who 
rescue  an  army  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  or  from  a  siege,  iiL  123. 

Great  Britain,  the  progp-essive  develop- 
ment of  its  constitution,  iii.  537. 

Greece,  Rome  was  not  unknown  there 
even  before  the  Gallic  time,  ii.  556. 
Why  the  mention  of  the  capture  was 
regarded  as  the  earliest  piece  of  in- 
formation about  Rome,  556,  foil. 
About  01 108  in  a  state  of  violent 
commotion,  iii.  86. 

Greek  Colonies,  their  nature,  L  159, 
foil  Their  fate  in  Italy,  161.  Those 
in  Italy  of  the  Trojan  time  are  fabu- 
lous, 155.  Settlements  in  CEnotria 
and  Sicily  later  than  the  pretended 
foundation  of  Rome,  iii.  178,  foil. 

Greek  language,  was  easily  adopted  by 
foreign  nations,  i  61.  ureek  element 
in  the  Latin  language  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  real  Greek,  55. 

Greek  Literature,  flourished  before  the 
Marsian  war  more  among  the  Latins 
than  at  Rome,  i.  9.  At  Ferentinum, 
a.  5.  Was  widely  spread  in  Italy 
and  at  an  earlier  time  than  is  usually 
believed,  iii.  310,  foil. 

Greek  Towns,  in  deep  decay  in  the 
fifth  centary,  iii.  160.  Those  of  Sicily 
are  frightfully  ravaged  in  tiie  first 
Punic  war,  582. 

Greek  worship  introduced  at  Rome 
according  to  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  iii.  309. 

Greelu,  some  unknown  ones,  pro- 
bably the  Phocians  of  PhaLecus,  nght 
against  the  Ronuins  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  iii.  85,  folL  Bad 
character  of  the  later  Greeks,  162, 
foil.    They  endeavour  to  render  their 
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comitry  Tenerable  to  the  Bomans, 
310.  Are  idwajs  regarded  bj  the 
BomanB  aa  essentially  farein  to  them, 
the  Greeks  of  Italy  no  less  so,  528. 
Are  levied  by  them  only  to  serve  in 
the  navy,  528.  Their  name  is  after- 
wards contemptible  to  the  Romans, 
590. 

Guilds,  nine  old  ones  of  the  artisans,  i. 
595,  iii  298.  Ko  Qnirite  is  found 
in  any  of  them,  a.  508.  Attended 
the  meetings  in  the  town  house,  before 
they  obtained  seats  in  the  council,  ii 
886. 

Gymnetes,  bondmen  of  the  Argives,  ob- 
tain the  firanchise,  i  n.  383. 

HABITATION,  change  o(  confined 
to  those  who  left  children  on  their 
estates: — ^those  who  chose  exilinm, 
were  compelled  previously  to  dispose 
of  their  landed  property,  il  408,  foil. 

Hadria,  a  colony ;  the  period  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown,  iii  403. 

Halyciie,  in  Sicily,  receives  a  Roman 
garrison,  iii.  569.  Does  not  pay 
tribute  after  the  war,  617. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  commander-in-chief 
in  498,  iii.  609.  Occupies  Mount 
Hercte  (Monte  Pelle^rino),  near  Fa- 
normns,  610.  Carries  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  during  three 
years  with  great  skill,  610. 

Hamilcar  (not  the  great  Barca),  gets 
rid  of  the  Gauls  in  his  army  by  a 
shameful  stratagem,  iii  574.  Beats 
the  legate  C.  ^cilius  in  486,  576. 
Conquers  several  towns  in  Sicily,  496. 
Is  defeated  at  Ecnomus,  583. 

Hannibal,  a  Poenian  admiral,  carries 
provisions  into  the  town  of  LUybteum, 
then  besieged  by  the  Romans,  iii 
603.  foil.  Takes  the  Roman  pro- 
vision ships,  608. 

Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  assembles 
an  army  at  Agrigentum,  iii  570. 
Sustains  a  heavy  siege,  570,  ibU. 
Breaks  through  the  Roman  lines, 
573.  His  fleet  is  beaten  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  in  486,  577.  Put  to  death 
by  his  own  men  after  a  new  defeat 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  580. 

Hanno,  the  conmiander  of  die  Cartha- 
ginians at  Messana,  iii  565.  Com- 
pelled by  the  Romans  to  depart  with 
his  garrison,  566.  Nailed  to  the 
cross  by  the  Carthaginians,  566. . 

Hanno,  another,  tries  to  retake  Mes- 
sana from  the  Romans^  iii  566.    Le- 


vies a  new  army  in  Sardinia,  570 
Lands  in  Sicily  for  the  rdief  of  Agn- 
gentum,  571.  Is  defeated  and  flees 
to  Heraelea,  573.  Recalled  to  Ciz- 
thage  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  573. 

Hanno,  a  third  Carthaginian  gencnl 
of  that  name,  beaten  at  £cnomii^  ia. 
583.  Negotiates  for  a  peaee^  bat  ia 
vain,  584,  foli 

Harten,  tbe^  and  the  Xntdbi,  i  a. 
1327. 

Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  gcseral 
against  Regulus,  iii  587.  Pkt^baUr 
given  to  the  Romans  as  a  hostage 
600. 

Hastates,  their  ancient  arms.  iii.  100, 
foli  Heavy-armed  and  ligbt-armed, 
102. 

Hatria,i  117. 

Hecatceus,  his  books  sunk  entirely  into 
oblivion  from  the  time  of  £raio»- 
thenes,  ii.  556. 

HeUsyei,  probably  Yolsdans,  not  Liga- 
rians,  i  71. 

HellanicuB,  derives  all  the  Pelai^gians  ia 
central  Italy  ftova.  Thessaly,  i.  36. 

HeUas,  almost  entirely  Ftolasgian,  i 
29. 

Heraelea,  a  colony  of  Tarentmn,  L 
158.  United  with  Tarentum  against 
the  Lucanians,  iii.  160.  Conquered 
by  Alexander  of  Epirus,  aHhongh  it 
was  a  possession  of  the  Taientines, 
167.  Goes  over  to  Rome  upon  ho- 
norable conditions,  513.  Battle  of, 
476. 

Heracles,  his  expedition  in  Diodoms 
derived  from  TimsBua.  i  a.  274.  In- 
troduction of  his  worship,  88.  Greek 
poems  about  him  in  Italy,  87.  His 
worship  in  Rome  at  the  command  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  iii.  309. 

Heraclides,  mentions  the  taking  of 
Rome,  ii  513,  657. 

Hercte,  is  Monte  Pellegrino  near  Pa- 
lermo, occupied  and  long  defended  fay 
Hamilcar,  iii  610. 

Herculanum,  traces  of  tillage  beneath 
the  tufo  soil  upon  which  it  waa  bnilt^ 
L  175,  foli 

Hercules.    See  Heracles. 

App.  Herdonius,  takes  the  (^pitol  toge- 
ther with  some  Roman  exiles,  ii  293. 
Is  overpowered  and  perishes,  296. 

Heredium,  a  hereditament  of  two  jngen, 
ii.  n.  92. 

Herius  Potnius,  reveals  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Samnites  at  Rome^  iii.  581. 
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Bermodonis  of  Epbenia,  his  statae  in 
the  comitinin,  ii  309.  Tradition 
aboat   his  share  in  the  kgialation, 

3ia 

Hernia,  i.  102. 

Hemicana,  not  Pelaagiana,  but  Safael- 
liana,  deriyed  from  the  Kiniians,  i. 
101.  Treats  with  them  similar  to 
that  with  the  Latins,  ii.  82.  Be- 
ceived  one  third  of  the  spoils,  and 
conquests,  82.  How  this  has  been 
misanderstood — in  earlier  times  they 
occained  a  much  greater  eactent  of 
oonntiy,  86.  Sixteen  towns  :  the 
qaestion  which  cannot  be  decided 
is.  whether  with  or  without  Anag- 
nia,  86.  Appear  to  have  sepa- 
rated from  Bcnme  between  the  years 
356  and  261,  87.  Whether  the  war 
against  them  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Gaasins,  is  at  least  doubtful,  87. 
Tfaey  renew  then:  alliance  with 
Rome,  iii  48.  Their  war  with 
Bome,  from  888  to  392,  81.  Ckm- 
dude  a  peace  with  the  Bomans  in 
302,  without  submitting  to  them,  88. 
Their  new  relations  with  Rome,  83, 
».  158.  Allied  with  Bome  in  the 
Latin  war,  129,  136.  They  rise 
against  Bome  in  440,  but  too  late, 
251,  lolL  Their  punishment,  252. 
Their  general  insurrection  in  441, 
254.  Quelled  in  a  few  days  by  C. 
Mardus,  255.  Their  fate  after  their 
defeat,  261.  They  join  Pynrhus, 
496.  The^  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Socii  kberi,  526. 

Herodotus,  only  knows  of  the  Celts  in 
the  extreme  west,  ii.  512. 

Hcsperia,  in  the  earliest  times  means 
western  countries,  and  is  not  confined 
to  Italy,  i.  22,  foil. 

Hierapl^ma  and  Friansium,  their  treaty 
affcnrds  the  most  complete  knowledge 
of  Isopolity,  ii.  n.  101. 

Hiero,  his  victory  over  the  Etruscans 
had  fayorable  consequences  for  Bome 
in  the  Veientine  war,  ii.  206.  Sup- 
ports the  Bomans  in  the  siejEe  of 
Bhegium,  iii.  541,  n.  981.  Mild  cha- 
racter of  his  goyemmcnt,  561.  Beats 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  562, 
Kakes  peace  with  them  under  tiie 
mediation  of  the  Carthaeinians,  563, 
foil  AlUes  himself  witti  the  Car- 
thaginians in  order  to  expel  the 
Bomans  from  Messana,  566.  Beaten 
by  the  Bomans,  566.  Lets  them 
escape  on  purpose,  567,  foil.    Makes 


peace  with  them  and  retains  only  a 
small  territoiy,  569.  Supplies  them 
with  provisions  at  Agrigentum,  572. 
Their  faithful  ally  in  their  distress, 
593.  His  govemment  is  a  source  of 
happiness  for  Syracuse  and  all  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  617. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  historian, 
favours  Antigonus,  and  is  against  all 
the  other  powers  of  Macedonia,  iii. 
503,foU. 

'Upo^Hhrcu,  poDtifis,  ii  n,  212. 

High-priests  of  the  Etruscans,  elected 
for  the  whole  nation,  i.  126. 

High  treason,  its  punidmient  is,  to  be 
bnint  alive,  u,  n.  614.  (Compare  p. 
126  and  356.) 

HiUs  of  Bome,  each  one  was  an  Arx,  i 
604. 

Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  de* 
fends  LilybsBum  with  great  skiU,  iii 
603. 

Hippodides,  the  Chalcidian  leader  of  the 
colonv  of  Cumse,  iii  178. 

Hippomum,  a  colony  of  Locri,  i  157. 

JSirpuB,  a  Samnite  and  ^£quian  word, 
ifi.2U. 

History  of  Bome,  is  uncertain,  even  at 
a  late  period,  iii  211,  224,  255,  257, 
High  enjoyment  of  success  in  its  in- 
vestigation, 349. 

Homer,  a  hero  among  the  lonians,  i  n, 
801. 

'O/MTtiiMy  general  expression  for  Isoteles 
and  Isopolites,  ii.  53. 

Hooke,  a  writer  of  laudable  sentiments 
and  sound  judgment,  ii.  x .  204. 

Horatii,  lay  of  uieur  contest  with  the 
Cuiiatii,  i  348,  folL  They  belonged 
to  one  of  the  lesser  houses,  and  hence 
the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  was 
regarded  as  a  presumption,  n.  1203. 
The  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riadi  decided  the  contest  between 
Bome  and  Alba,  according  to  the  an- 
cient tradition,  without  any  farther 
mUitazy  operations,  i  n.  870. 

Horatius  Codes,  the  tradition  of  his 
heroic  action  and  reward,  i  542.  His 
statue,  542,  foli 

M.  Horatius,  and  not  P.  Yalerius,  a 
collegue  of  L.  Brutus,  i.  536. 

M.  Horatius  gains  a  victory  over  the 
Sabines,  ii.  446. 

Hortensian  law  makes  the  nundines 
iUesfcuH  and  introdnces  the  trmiai- 
dmwm  for  the  laws  of  the  centuries 
also^ii  214.  Bespectin^  the  binding 
charafiter  of  the  plebisata.  its  mean* 
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of  the  tvo  ordefs,  m.  418 

Q  HoftesKiift.  dkttixjr,  alUji  tke  iMt 
^xeatijnGitbecjmnumakj^  liL  417. 

Hos;iei  psv.icas.    b    adiinicid  to  the 
•emtte,  iL  5d.  folL 

Ba^pitiiim    pablicnm,    vjii 

ttMtn  and  indiridaals,  iL  S8,  fclL 

Bofsagei,  600  Runaa  kn^gliti 
t\ak*iend  as  sadi  to  the 
Caadium,  uL  217.    Bender  the 
latian  of  the  aenate  to  break  tbe  Can- 
dine  peaee  dHRmh,  219.    It 
bablr  attempted  br  the 
of  the  Roman  people  in 
them,22L    Are  mved  bjthe 
neroeiCT  of  Poodas  222. 

Bonae,  the  diiferent  AoricB  in  the 
iKMiae  bi:longin£  to  diflcrent 
pricton,  iL  301,  foXL 

Houses  (Gtmiet)  and  fiunJ 
L  313,  folL  Honaes  oonoeiTed  as  the 
elements  of  the  state,  and  before  the 
state  existed,  306.  Tbeir  nomber  is 
immntablj  fixt,  307.  Sodi  as  are 
reaU  J*  ooonected  br  deeeent,  are  the 
models  of  tho>e  establisht  in  astate bj 
lawgiren,  SOS.  Named  after  a  hera^ 
as  EpomymuM,  not  as  first  ancestor, 
313.  Tnoancfs  of  the  regolaritjr  of 
their  nnmerical  relations,  in  I>it- 
marsfa,  at  Ccrfogne,  at  Florence,  319. 
thisproTes  that  thej  were  inst^toted 
by  legislation,  320.  In  those  finee 
states  also  the  tliroe  rlswses  are  foond 
— Motiye  for  their  introdncdon  into 
the  Italian  cities,  320l  The  pa- 
trician houses  almie  were  neceasaiT' 
elements  of  the  state:  plebeian  ones 
had  only  priTAte  pririlares,  321,  foH. 
Hence  the  pretence  of  the  patridans» 
that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  gen- 
tilitas,  M.  819,  820.  Had  probably 
become  greatly  diminisht  before 
Tarqninins  Ihiscos,  and  were  restored 
by  nan,  399.  How  the  statement 
that  he  doubled  the  senate,  is  thns 
explained,  400. 
Houses,  Lesser  {CfetUet  Miworea^  those 
of  the  third  tribe,  L  304.  Before 
them  the  Tities  had  been  in  this  re- 
lation to  the  Ramnes^  n.  783.  Fac- 
tion of  the  Tarqains  who  themselres 
belonged  to  them,  377.  The  votes  of 
the  senators  belonging  to  them,  were 
taken  after  those  of  the  greater  houses, 
ii.  113,  foU.  Could  oiSy  yote  tacidy 
upon  the  motions  brought  forward, 
114,    a.  243.     Must  haye  had  the 
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without  distinction,  319. 

at  Athfas,  their  txl  and  11- 
'  (diree  hundred  aod 
sixty):  coouBon origin  expsesaly  de- 
nied, L  311.  In  Btmria  "**^-*^™ 
thianvltes  by  fiavigu  *^"***'*"t,  12\ 
In  Ditmanh,  their  rights  ag;ree  vidi 
thoaeofthe  Roman  gemiOt  317,  t.'l 
In  German  cities  and  states  ref- 
lated at  the  foandation  of  tbe  ciuc^ 
and  the  division  of  the  districts,  319, 
foU.  In  Italy  hj  the  Emperar  Oa*\ 
319. 

Husbandmen,  cardeas,  why  struck  out 
of  the  tribe,  iL40L 

Hyginus^  upon  the  origin  of  Italian 
cides  was  without  yalue,  L  11. 

Hylii,  Pehtfc^iana,  i.  51. 

Hyperboreans,  who  sent  presents  to 
Deios,  Pehugiaas  in  Italy,  i.  S6. 
From  their  eountiy,  the  Celts^  ac- 
cording to  HenMdides,  had  raaicht 
against  Rome,  iL  512. 

Hypocrisy,  religions,  in  the  hiatofy  of 
Candinm,  iii.  221. 

Hyria,  metropolis  of  the  Mrwapiam  ss 
Sallendnes,  l  148. 


/IN  LOKGOBABD  writu^  is  hardly 
to  be  discerned  from  iL  ii.  n.  634. 

^pyfi»>*t  ^  Greek  language  was  in 
use  oyer  the  whole  country,  cha- 
racter of  its  works  of  art,  i.  154^ 
Boundaries,  146.  Three  "•lii^'r  in- 
habited it,  146.  Five  tongues  in  it, 
147. 
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lapyx,  the  same  as  Apilus,  i.  146,  n.  441. 
Iberiaas,  in  Corsica,  in  Sicily,  i.  169. 
In  Saurdinia,  170.     Spread  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  ii.  520.    At  an  earlier 
period  inhabited  only  Baetica  and  the 
coast  of  Spain — perhaps    also   the 
north  of  Africa,  521.    Spread  as  &r 
as  Ireland  and  Britain,  522. 
Iciiian  law,   about  the  Aventine;    its 
importance  and  its  contents,  IL  301. 
Way  excepted  from  the  decemviral 
legislation,  302. 
1m  Icilios,  the   betrothed  of  Virginia, 
ii.  343,  350.    Induces  the  legion  near 
Crustnmeria  to  revolt,  350.    Speaks 
in  favour  of  the  plebs,  356.     His 
plebiscitom,  360. 
Sp-  Icilios,  mover  of  the  rogation,  which 
ioilicted  punishment  upon  persons  dis- 
lurbing  the  tribunes  in  their  proposals 
to  the  people,  tribune  in  the  year  384, 
ii.  23%. 
Xdes  of  March  are,  from  the  time  of  the 
Hannibalian   war,   the   regular    be- 
ginning of  the   consular   year,    iii. 
422. 
Ili;i,  daughter  of  Mneaa,  the  Bea  Silvia 
of  Numitor,   i.  210,   foil      Ilia,  in 
Kttvius  and  Ennius,  is  thrown  into 
the  Anio,  210.      Ilia,   according   to 
all  appearance,   belongs  to  a  Greek 
lay;    Silvia,  on  the  contrary,  |to  a 
native  one,  212. 
Biaos,  favored  and   protected  hy  the 

Komans,  i.  189. 
Blyiians,  immigrated,  drove  away  the 
I^ibumians  in  DaUnatia,  i.  50.    Men- 
tioned instead  of  the  Libumians,  151. 
In  antiquity  venal  and  faithless,  like 
the  modern  Albanese,  iii,  457. 
II va,  subject  to  Populonia;  why  the  iron 
ore  was  smelted  on   the  continent, 
i.  n.  388. 
Imbrivium  or  Imbrinium,  the  place  of 
the  battle  in  which  Fabius  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Samnites,  iii.  193, 
n.  339. 
Imperator,  of  the  Samnites  and  Luca- 

canians,  L  107,  foil. 
Imperium,  commenced  one  mile  from 
the  city,  where  the  right  of  appeal 
cea8t,  i.  532.  Hence  the  judicia  qua 
imperio  ctrntinebantur^  n.  1180.  Com- 
pare iii  Ji.  330.  Was  often  granted 
to  a  proconsul  for  the  pnrpose  of  a 
triumi^  187. 
Indigitamenta,  alluded  to  in  Lucretius 

by  indicia  fMnHs,  i.  n,  341. 
Inlamy,  civil,  after  the  Fostelian  law 


attacbt  also  to  the  condemned  debtor, 
as  it  formerly  did  to  the  addictus, 
iiL  185 . 
Inquilinus,  the   mnniceps   who  makes 
use  of  his  right  in  an  isopoUte  town, 
ii.  65.      The   inquilini  voted  in  the 
classes,  74. 
Inscription,  in  the  forum  of  Augustus, 
restored,  ii.  n.  1201.      Of  T.  (^uinc- 
tius    in    the    Satumian    numeri,    n. 
1297.    On  the  tombs  of  the  Sdpios, 
three  in  Satumian  verse,  i.  n.  685. 
That     upon     M.   Valerius    Corvus 
emended,  iii.  n.  134.    On  the  coffin 
of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus  does  not  agree 
with   the   accounts  of  history,  364. 
Important  inscriptions  the  genuine- 
ness  of    which   has   been   unjustly 
doubted,  368.  foU.     Upon  the  spoils 
which  Fyrrhus  dedicates  at  Tarentnin, 
479,  n,  841. 
Interamna  on  the  Liris,  receives  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  436,  iii  239.     Inter' 
anmis,    from    Interctmnium,    not    to 
be    changed  into  InteramnaSf    i.   n, 
740.    The  ^Bpuchw  of  Interamna  on 
the  Luis  is  Interamnis,  and  is  dif- 
ferent from  Interamnas  which  balongs 
to  Interamna  on  the  Nar,  iii.  a.  421. 
(Recording  to  vol  1.  n.  740,  however, 
the  former  place  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  Interamninm.) 
Intercessio  of  the  tribunes  against  a 
Senatus-consultum  consisted  in  an- 
cient times  in  their  refusing  to  pro- 
pose things  to  the  commonalty,  to 
which   its    consent   was    necessary, 
ii.  n.  951. 
Interdictio  aqua  et  igni^  il  n.  132. 
Interest,  added  to  the  principal,  i.  582, 
foil.     Rate  of  interest  at  Athens  a 
drachma  per  mina,  sometimes  nine 
oboli,  ill  57. 
Interregnum,  after  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, I  237,  foil    As  a  means  to  evade 
the  Licinian  laws,   ill  48,  foil  71, 
153. 
Interrex,  proposes  the  king,  and  causes 
the  votes  to  be   taken   for   him  L 
340.     Sp.  Lucretius  is  interrex  and 
prefect  of  the  city,  516.    The  regal 
power  of  the  interrex  was  not  dimi- 
nisht  by  the  Viderian  laws,  and  he 
only  accepted  votes  for   candidates 
proposed  by  the  senate,  ii.  187.    Mis- 
taken for  the  dictator,  n.  907.     Is 
elected  from  the  year  334  (an  earlier 
instance  is  apocryphal,  n.   953)  by 
an  assembly  of  the  patricians,  432. 
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Dccuiy  of  interrexes,  duration  of 
the  repil  power  of  each  interrex: 
I.ivj*8  statement  la  alone  correct, 
i.  339.  They  were  the  Decern  primi, 
340.  At  first  taken  only  from  the 
Bamnea,  afterwards  fixnn  the  Sabine 
tribe  also,  ii  112.  An  intenrez  had 
jurisdiction,  iii.  S4. 

lolaans  or  Diana  in  Sardinia,  L  170, 
foil 

Ionian,  afterwards  Achsan,  towns  in 
Peloponnesus,  twelye  in  number;  dis- 
crepant lists  belonging  to  different 
penods,  iL  18.  foil.  Ionian  tribes 
probably  not  abolisht  till  after  the 
time  of  Clisthenes,  A07. 

Iphicrates,  his  objects  in  instituting  the 
service  of  the  peltasts,  iii  97,  foil. 

Ireland,  unhappy  oonsequenoes  of  the 
application  of  the  feudal  law  to  landed 
property,  ii.  154.  Iberian  immigra- 
tion, 622.  Its  union  with  England, 
iii  537. 

Iron,  introduced  for  the  armour  instead 
of  bronae,  iii  346. 

*lnry«^a  and  IvoPoftUit  ii  n.  640. 

lalands  between  Greece  and  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  Felasgiaos,  i  32,  34. 

*Ia-o«oAirc(a,  of  the  L&ns,  ii.  50,  fbli 
Definition  of  the  Greek,  51.  May 
exist  without  an  equal  alliance,  73. 
Isopolites,  who  left  their  own  town, 
and  settled  in  the  one  with  which 
th^  had  isopolity,  were  not  citizens 
there,  according  to  the  Greek  law, 
but  at  Rome  they  were  so  as  erarians, 
62.  Poeidonius  calls  the  Latin  and 
Italian  towns,  \<rowo\lriiat  vtfA.tfiT,  but 
not  the  Boman.municipia,  n.  104. 

*lvor4\9ta  and  l^ovoXirWa,  used  indiscri- 
minately, ii.  n.  102.  Itf'orcXcit  by  an 
erroneous  phraseology  just  as  com- 
mon as  dftSrifioi  and  l<r<(rtfuM,  53. 

'Itf'^ifiM,  a  general  term  for  Ur«TfX«if 
and  WovoAfroa,  ii  53. 

Italian  Allies,  were  bound  to  send  oon- 
tinffents  to  the  Roman  armies,  iii  527, 
foli  Were  levied  only  in  part  for 
the  annual  service,  532,  n.  957.  Their 
prefects  too  were  probably  chosen  by 
the  allies  themselves,  532. 

Italian  Nations,  must  have  regarded  the 
Romans  as  their  defenders  against 
the  Gauls,  iii  380.  Under  the  so- 
Tereignty  of  Rome  they  were  placed 
in  diflerent  relations,  615. 

Italians,  included,  besides  (Enotrians, 
Tyrrhenians,  Sicnlians  and  Latins 
also,  i  14.     In  a  wider  sense  they 


are  (Enotrians,  and  Siculiaa  Tft- 
rhenians,  47,  folL 

Italicana,  who  had  settled  in  Itak 
mostly  Sabelliana,  not  Italians,  i  li. 
Probable  number  of  their  troops  st 
Caudium,  iii  214,  foli  Were  armed 
like  the  Romans,  467.  Join  Prr- 
rhus  after  the  battle  of  Hencka, 
48a  Those  in  the  arm/  of  Pyrrinis 
shewed  themselves  undiseipUned,  506, 
510.  Remained  faithfol  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  547,  614. 

Italicum  jus,  was  subsequentlj  said  to 
belong  to  those  who  were  exempted 
firom  the  land-tax,  iii  5S7.  Com- 
pare 616. 

Italietes,  the  southern  (Enotrians,— 
divided  into  Sicelians  and  Maigeteg, 
i  57.  Their  league  against  Uie  Ln- 
canians  and  Dionysiua,  97.  Mutual 
influence  between  them  and  the  na- 
tives, 161. 

Italium  or  Talinm,  a  place  in  Apulia 
mentioned  by  Diodonis,  iii  244. 

Italus  or  Vitalua,  represented  by  a  ball 
with  a  human  face,  i.  ».  17.'  Italns 
and  Siculus  one  name,  47,  a.  143. 

Italy,  extension  of  the  name  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  i  12.  Is  the  coon- 
tty  of  the  Italians,  13.  Absurd  de- 
rivations, 13.  EarUer  boundaries,  at 
least  from  Uie  Tiber  to  the  Gaiganos, 
15.  Alteration  of  the  boundaries  ac- 
corduig  to  the  Greek  phraaeology,  1 7, 
21.  In  Sophocles  it  ia  the  eastern, 
and  CEnotria  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  17.  In  the  lastperiod  of  ihe 
western  empire,  21.  Was  weakened 
by  the  Gauls,  iii  75.  Sxtremelr 
flourishing  before  the  Hannibaliaa 
war,  547.  Its  coast  is  ravaged  ia 
the  year  465  by  the  Caithaginiaiii, 
575.  Land  in  Italy  waa  essentially 
free  from  taxes,  527,  615. 

Lc,  the  Oscan  termination  for  teiu^  i  a. 
441. 


JANICULUS,  taken  by  the  Etruscans, 

ii  203,  retaken,  205. 
Janus,  in  the  forum  Boazium;  in  the 

middle  age  it  was  called  the  palace  of 

Boethins,  i  288.      The  double  one 

on  the  via  taera;  its  rignififation, 

292. 
Jayelin  of  Romulus,  took  root  and  grew 

as  a  tree,  i  w.  618. 
Jealousy  of  the  lower  rlannciT  of  tUir 

rights,  iii.  301. 
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Jeiws,  under  Que  French  dominion,  were 
in  seTeral  countries  enlisted  in  the 
armies  above  their  nunerical  propor- 
tion, and  that  intentionally,  iii.  a. 
553. 

JudiceSt  originally,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  decemviri,  i.  428.  This 
-was  the  view  of  Antonios  Augnsti- 
nns,  n.  996. 

J'udieia  qua  imperio  contm^fantur,  be- 
yond the  firet  mile  round  the  city, 
iii.  «.  330. 

mTudiemm  tmrpe^  iL  899. 

Jagemm,  doable  measure  of  two  ac- 
tus, it  629.  Two  were  even  as- 
signed to  the  colonists  at  Anxur,  iii. 
176, 

Jngum,  yoke  through  which  prisoners 
were  dismist;  its  proper  meaning,  ii. 
267,  iii.  217. 

Julii,  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses,  it 
188. 

Juniorea  patrumj  instead  of  patncii  an- 
noruM  genHwHj  L  a.  832.  Compare  a. 
1143. 

C.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  in  the  year 
•455,  gives  way  to  his  collegue  L. 
Postnmius,  iii.  400. 

C.  Junius  BubulcttS,  consul  in  the  year 

435,  iii.  236;  and  again  in  437,  242. 
Is  successful  against  the  Samnites, 
244.  Dedicates  a  temple  of  Salos, 
244.  Magister  equitnm  to  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  in  438,  249.     Dictator  in 

436,  he  conducts  the  extraordinajy 
levies  against  Etruria,  276.  Has  the 
temple  of  Salus  painted  by  C.  Fabius, 
who  probably  painted  his  victoiyover 
the  Samnites,  356. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  the  son,  consul  in 
the  year  469,  iii  513.  Celebrates  a 
triumph,  a.  904. 

C.  Junius,  sufiers  with  his  whole  fleet  a 
fearful  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, iii  608.  He  occupies  the  town 
of  Eryx,  609.  When  called  upon  to 
render  an  account,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  609. 

I>.  Junius  Brutus,  conquers  the  Vesti- 
nians,  iii.  192. 

D.  Junius  Brutus,  conc|uers  the  Falis- 
cans  in  the  year  454,  iii.  406. 

Ii.  Junius  witus,  poetical  stoiy,  his 
descent  and  feigned  idiocy,  i.  493. 
His  severity,  497.  His  death,  498. 
Pirst  consul,  496.  Mourned  for, 
his  statue  in  the  capitol,  498.  The 
abenrditiea  in  the  story  about  him, 
511.      That   he   was  tribunus   oe- 


lerom  is  historically  certain;  the 
feigned  idiocy  belongs  to  poetry,  515. 
TVhat  the  name  of  Brutus  may 
have  signified,  515.  Flebdan,  521, 
523. 

L.  Junius  Brutus,  in  what  year  his 
edileship  and  his  participation  in  the 
trial  of  CoriolanuB  occurs^  ii  233. 

Junius  Gr<.cchanu8,  his  excellent  histoiy 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  ii  10, 
foli  May  be  taken  as  the  source  of 
all  the  statements  in  which  the  era 
of  the  consuls  is  mentioned  in  consti- 
tutional reforms,  n.  251, 183. 

Juno,  of  Argos,  her  worship  among  the 
Tyrrhenians,  i  45.  Siciuian  worship 
at  Falerii.  45.  Favours  in  the  poem 
the  expedition  of  the  Romans  against 
Veii,  ii  481,  foil.  Accepts  the  tem- 
ple on  the  Aventine,  ii.  479. 

Juno  Moneta,  an  oracle  from  her  tem- 
ple encourages  the  Romans,  iii.  507. 

Jupiter  Imperator,  his  statue  was  not 
brought  from  fineneste,  ii  n.  1298. 
Jupiter  Indiges,  to  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed on  the  Ifumicius,  i.  188. 

Jurisdiction  connected  with  the  procon- 
sular power,  iii  186,  foli 

Jvs  appUeaikmUt  i  324. 

Jua  exulandi,  existed  between  Rome 
and  Samnium,  iii  221,  foil. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  the  muni- 
cipia  and  provinces,  for  Roman  citi- 
zens sojourning  there,  iii.  290. 

Justin  (vii.  1),  emended,  i.  a.  77. 
The  war  of  Fyrrhus  is  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  his  work,  iii  n.  927. 

Justitium,  what  it  effected,  its  ori^n 
in  an  historical  form,  i  a.  1325.  Its 
real  meaning,  iii  a.  377. 


KINGS  OF  ROME.  Eusebius  in  his 
chronicle  gives  them  240  years,  i  242, 
in  accorduice  with  Fabius,  243,  and 
with  Folybius,  who  followed  the  pon- 
tifis,  242.  Their  power,  343,  foU. 
Chosen  alternately  from  the  Romans 
and  Quirites,  304.  Second  king 
chosen  by  the  Romans  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  238.  Their  throne  and  badges 
twofold,  227.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  kin^l^  dignity  the  royal  demesnes 
were  divided  among  the  plebeians,  i 
497. 

Kings  of  Etruria,  one  was  elected  in 
each  Etruscan  town,  i  126.  One  of 
tl-ese  kings  was  appointed  head  of 
the  whole  nation,  126. 
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Knights,  patriciaii,  their  horses  only 
could  be  taken  from  them,  they  could 
not  be  struck  out  from  the  centuries, 
ij.  402.  Were  called  up  first  in  the  old 
centuries,  iiL  332.  In  the  later  ar- 
rangement they  voted  in  the  first  class 
of  the  country  tribes,  341.  Their 
solemn  annual  procession  instituted 
by  Fabius  and  Decius,  347.  Their 
census  existed  probably  as  early  as 
the  Hannibalian  war,  346.  Laws 
respecting  a  knight's  horse,  347,  ii. 
588.  The  equestrian  ordo  probably 
defined  in  the  new  law  concerning 
the  elections  of  Fabius  and  Dedns 
by  the  census  of  a  million  of  ases, 
327,  346.  Its  condition  in  the  new 
comitia  of  the  centuries  became  much 
more  favorable,  329.  Have  threefold 
the  pay  of  the  infantry :  whether  this 
was  changed  after  408,  is  doubtful, 
66. 

Knight's  horses,  the  regulation  of  their 
equipments  and  pensions  is  attributed 
to  ll  Tarquinius  the  first  -the  pur- 
chase-money stated  is  not  extrava- 
gantly high  —  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand to  sell  the  horse,  i.  440,  foU. 
A  plebiscitum  upon  it  to  which  Cicero 
alludes,  a.  1016.  Laws  respecting 
them  explained,  iii.  347,  ii.  588. 


LACINIAN  promontory,  the  extreme 
point  for  Roman  ships  in  the  peace 
with  Tarentum,  iii.  272. 

Lacinians,  the  same  as  Latins*  also  a 
name  for  CEnotrians,  i.  85. 

Lacinium,  sanctuary  of  the  CEnotrians, 
i85. 

Lacinius,  synonymous  with  Ttatinns,  L 
85. 

Lacus  Curtius,  ii.  237. 

C.  Lsetorins,  coUegue  of  Volero  Publilius 
in  his  second  tribunate,  ii,  217.  Hia 
resolute  speech,  220. 

Lsevinus,  see  Valerius. 

Lsevins  Cispius,  of  Anagnia,  ii.  86. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles,  first 
married  to  Pyrrhus,  and  then  to  De- 
metrius, iii.  460. 

Land,  possession  of,  in  India,  explains 
the  Roman  ager  publicus,  ii.  135. 
Has  existed  in  like  manner  through- 
out all  Asia,  and  also  in  Egypt,  135. 
Measure  in  the  Lidnian  law,  iii.  13, 
It.  14.  The  violation  of  this  law 
was  afterwards  carelessly  punisht 
413. 


Languages,  their  eaiiiest  character  oi 
fate,  i.  51,  folL 

Laimvium,  in  alliance  with  the  Vd- 
sciaus,  ii,  588.  After  the  Latin  v«r, 
it  was  admitted  to  the  fiill  fraoduM 
and  incorporated  into  the  tribos  Mir- 
cia,  m.  142. 

Laos,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  i.  158. 

Lar  Tolumnins,  king  of  Veii^  cub- 
mands  the  embassadors  imprvo&h; 
at  Fidenie  to  be  put  to  dealh,  piTs 
for  it  with  his  own  life,  iL  457,  f  Jl- 
Poetical  description  of  the  ainglc  cao- 
bat  in  which  he  fell,  461. 

Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Hermtnina,  forved 
consuls  for  the  year  348,  i.  536. 

Larissa,  the  name  of  man  j  Pekugiaa 
fortresses,  L  n.  60. 

Xiatiar,  name  of  the  Latin  holiday^ 
ii.  It.  62. 

Latin  AuxUiaiy  Troope,  after  the  year 
261  in  separate  cohorts,  ii.  40. 

lAtin  Colonies,  those  estaUiaht  in  d; 
period  after  the  Julian  law,  Lxl 
quite  difierent  laws  from  the  earlier 
ones,  ii  78,  folL  No  connabiom,  Uit 
commercium  with  the  Romans,  M. 
In  accordance  with  their  LatirJiAs 
that  of  freodmen  was  formed,  77. 
Ck>lonies  after  the  conqnest  of  LatiuTii 
are  true  frontier  fortzcsses;  the  fir^ 
of  them  was  Gales,  iii  173.  After- 
wards those  Roman  colonies  aho 
were  called  Latin,  which  Borne  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  league  had  ceded 
to  the  Latins,  93. 

Latin  Confederacy,  price  of  a  coalition 
against  the  plebeians,  i.  607. 

Latin  Diet,  iL  29. 

Latin  Domain  Land,  is  distributed, 
among  the  Roman  people,  iii.  138. 

Latin  Holidays,  much  older  than  Tar- 
quinius, ii.  34.  Were  the  common 
diets  for  the  three  confederate  na- 
tions; they  lasted  six  days,  35,  dur- 
ing which  a  religions  peace  was 
olwerved,  35.  Were  held  imme- 
diately after  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  office,  iiL  a. 
391. 

Latin  Language,  its  two  elementa,  L 
55,  folL  Its  peculiar  character,  83, 
foU. 

Latin  State,  its  boundaries,  iL  17.  Not 
a  mere  confederacy— but  united  by  a 
senate  and  popiuar  assembly,  't% 
foil. 

Latin  Towns,  necessarily  thirty,  form- 
ed three  confederadea  at  dideruat 
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times    before  Tarqainios,  ii.  18,  22. 
At   the  period  of  Alba's  greatness 
i.  20S,  il  19.    Fourth  change  of  the 
confederacy,  22.    On  the  alliance  with 
Rome  newly  arranged,  L  561.    Those 
of  the  thirty  towns,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^qoians  and  Volscians 
after  the  great  Volscian  war,  ii.  258, 
foil.       Others    stated  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Coriolanus,  259.  Others 
again  of  which,  from  their  sitnationy 
this  cannot  be  doubted,  260. 
Liatina  yia,    probably  older  than    the 
Appian  road,  iii.  306.    It  was  se- 
cured by  FregellsB,  177,  236.  Upon  it 
Pyrrhus  marched  towards  Rome,  496. 
T.  Latinius,  tradition  about  him,  ii.  106. 
LAtins,  name  of  the  Siculians  in  La- 
tium,  used  as  synonyraons  with  Pris- 
cans  and  Latins,  i.  79,  foil.      Con- 
sidered by  some  as  Greeks  of  the 
Trojan  war,  who  had    become   es- 
tranged from  their  countrymen— this 
was    the  opinion  of  Aristotle,   185, 
folL,  and  of  Heraclides  Lembus,  186. 
Treaty  with  Rome  under    Servius; 
the  table  containing  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  367, 
folL    Peace  restored  as  early  as  the 
year  258,  or  259,  ii.  16.    The  treaty 
-with  Cassius  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  entirely  new  relation,  as  the  re- 
ward of  a  coalition  against  the  plebs, 
17.    They  could  not  during  the  Pub- 
lilian    quarrels    support    me   ruling 
power  at  Rome,  219.     Latins  and 
Hemicans  are  separated  from  Rome 
after  the  Gallic  calamity,  581.    How- 
ever some  of  the  towns  of  Latium 
remained  in  alliance,  581,  foil.    Then: 
distracted  state  after  the  Gallic  war, 
iii.  89.    Their  diet  at  the  spring  of 
Ferentina  down  to    the    dissolution 
of  their  state  in   410,    90.      After 
the  restoration  of  their  constitution 
two  pretors  are  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  94,  foil.      They  carry  on  the 
first  Samnite  war  in    alliance  with 
Rome,   115,  foil.,   125.    Their  pro- 
po^  for  a  union  with  Rome,  130 ;  fair 
indeed,  but  impracticable,  131.    They 
are  defeated  near  Vesuvius,  134,  and 
near  Trifanum,  138.    Are  judged  by 
Rome,  139,  foil.   They  lose  their  con- 
nabiam  and  commercium,  143,  foU. 
They  afterwards  vote  in  a  tribe,  530. 
Their  magistrates,  as  such,  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  534. 
XiStimu,    becomes     Jupiter    Latialis, 


i.  84.  Whose  son?  IMilerent  state- 
ments about  it  in  mythology,  85,  foil. 
According  to  Cato  he  was  slain  by 
the  Trojans,  194. 

Latium,  instead  of  Jum  LaHi  or  Latini" 
tast  ii.  n.  159.  Latium  majiu  and 
minus,  n.  1 63. 

Latium,  coast  of,  a  sand-bank,  i.  194. 
In  the  treaty  with  Carthage  extends 
beyond  Terracina,  90.  Divided  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Latinus  and  Tumus, 
(the  state  of  the  Prisci  Latini  and 
pure  Tvrrhenians),  ii.  21.  Dissolved 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Volscian 
war — places  not  taken  possession  of 
by  the  conquerors,  subimtted  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  257,  foil  Re- 
news the  alliance  with  Rome  about  the 
year  392,  iii.  48,  78,  90,  94.  It  then 
had  alternately  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  united  army,  90,  foil. 
125.  Union  of  its  centuries  with  the 
Roman  ones  into  maniples,  91.  Com- 
pletely conquered  in  412,  138,  foil. 
Its  coast  produced  needle-wood  in 
antiquity  fUso,  it.  425. 

Latrones,  mercenaries,  iii.  n.  478. 

Laurent  lans,  in  isopolity,  with  Rome, 
iii.  143. 

Lautulse,  situation  of  the  place,  iiL  64, 
228.  Seat  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
year  408,  64,  72.  Defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  Q.  Fabius  there,  229,  foil. 
Its  consequences,  230. 

LautumisB,  in  the  Capitoline  Hill,  iii. 
n.  819. 

Lavici,  name  of  the  Latins,  i.  84. 

Lavici,  receives  plebeian  colonists  with 
hereidia,  ii.  434.  Is  not  a  Latin 
colony,  fi.  957.  Allied  with  the 
iEquians,  259.  Taken— the  seat  of 
a  Roman  colony,  463.  Originally 
Latin,  and  colony  received  into  the 
Tribus  PubUUa,  iii.  93,  foil. 

Lavines,  name  of  the  Latins,  hence 
Lavinium,  the  name  of  their  common 
sanctuary  and  Lavinia  littora,  i.  84, 
foil.,  201,  n,  261. 

Lavinia,  the  mediatress  of  an  alliance 
between  foreigners  and  the  Italian 
Pclasgians,  i.  194. 

Lavinians,  spoke  to  Timsens  about  the 
images  of  the  Trojan  gods,  i.  184. 

Lavinium,  colony  of  the  Albans  in  com- 
mon with  the  Latins,  i.  201.  Fonn- 
dation  and  miraculous  signs;  images 
of  the  three  animals  of  fate,  195. 
Dionysius  leaves  the  taking  of  it  by 
the  Volscians  undecided,  ii.  n.  599 
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(See  also  BovillA.)  LaTintnm  and 
not  LanuTiixin,  iii.  j».  275,  vas  per- 
seyering  in  the  Latin  war,  140.  Con- 
quered in  the  year  412,  140,  foil. 

Lavinns,  a  dialectic  form  for  Iiatinnii, 
1.  84. 

Law,  Forian,  on  testaments,  is  older 
than  the  Yoconian,  iiL  354.  foil.  The 
Hortensian,  does  awaj  with  the  equi- 
poise of  the  two  estates,  418.  The 
licinian,  fi,  fblL  The  last  and  useless 
attempt  against  it,  71.  Periiaps  pro- 
tected hj  penahy  of  death,  71.  The 
Msmian,  421.  The  Pootelian,  156, 
293.  The  Puhlilian,  61,  foil.  The 
Ogulnian,  350,  fblL  The  Valerian, 
ahout  t^e  appeal  to  the  people,  is 
renewed,  354.  For  the  cancelling  of 
debts,  61,  foU.  67.  foil  Military,  65. 
Concerning  the  rate  of  interest,  52, 
foil.  Conceroing  the  cumle  offices, 
69.  Is  set  aside  in  times  of  danger, 
364,  fblL  That  no  one  should  tow 
a  sanctuary  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes,  318. 

Law,  public,  corresponds  in  its  grada- 
tions to  the  relations  of  priyate  law, 
Ui.  a.  947.. 

Lawrs  at  Rome  before  the  XU  Tables 
ii.  28a  There  was  no  want  of 
written  law;  but  the  case  was  the 
same  as  in  Italy  previous  to  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  statutes,  281.  Each 
tribe  of  the  patricians  had  adiflFerent 
law,  and  in  like  manner  the  plebs  of 
Ancus,  284,  foU. 

Laws,  fayorable  to  the  plebeians,  did 
not  eouat  in  the  Papinan  collection, 
i  n.  1001. 

Lays,  sources  of  Roman  history,  t 
254,  fblL  Perisonius  first  observed 
this,  254,  foU.  Sung  at  feasts,  264, 
foU.  Three  great  lays  are  to  be 
distingnisht  in  the  history  of  the 
lungs;  that  of  Romulus,  of  Tullus, 
and  of  the  Tarauins,  258.  A  frag- 
ment of  that  of  Tnllus  has  been  pre- 
served in  livy,  «.  687.  A  plebeian 
spirit  prevails  in  them,  and  they  can- 
not haye  been  older  than  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  260.  Sacred  songi 
about  Romulus  are  mentiooed  by 
Dionysins,  212,  a.  616. 

League  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
its  ocmtents,  iL  38.  Accuiate,  but  not 
oomf^ete,  39,  fbU. 

Leandrias  in  Diodorus,  more  oonectly 
Cleandrias,  iii  a.  289. 


Lectistemium,  of  the  year  356,  iL  571. 

Legate  of  Appins  Claudius,  first  erodes 
over  to  Messana  alone,  iiL  564,  ihea 
with  troops,  565. 

Logpend  of  the  prtutdior  UbnoHt— re- 
rerred  to  dates  which  are  distant  fnsi 
one  another  by  centuries,  iL  n.  22  U 

Legendary  Stories,  their  pecoliariij  is 
to  invert  things  into  their  oppositas, 
L  40.  a.  106.  Instances,  43,  48;  in 
the  case  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenians 
a.  596;  of  the  execution  of  the  nine 
patricians,  and  of  the  nine  tribunes 
of  the  people,  ii.  128,  416. 

Legends,  whether  they  had  a  rfajdi- 
mical  form  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, ii.  6.  Those  which  take  thdr 
rise  among  the  people  differ  from 
mere  dreams,  L  247.  Of  uncertain 
age,  iii  313;  have  been  introduced 
into  circulation  among  the  people  from 
books,  n.  713. 

Legion,  of  Servius,  was  a  pihalanx,  and 
armed  completely  in  the  Greek  fashioo, 
i  476,  foil.  The  second  and  third 
classes  not  much  proyided  with  de- 
fensive arms,  because  the  first  formed 
the  front,  477.  Legions  of  4000 
men  refer  to  twenty-five  tribes,  ii 
«.  1291.  Fabulous  accoont  of  ten 
legions  under  the  decemvirs,  ml  742. 
Its  number  in  the  maaipuJar  order 
is  4500  men,  iii  101,  214.  Four 
legions  are  r^ularly  levied  during 
i&  fifth  century,  313.  liegioDs  uf 
4200  men  occur  in  Polybins  as  eariy 
as  the  year  521,  345.  Tliey  are 
numbered  according  to  the  onler  in 
which  they  are  levied,  367,  fkJl. 
One  legion  annihilated  near  Came- 
rinum  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year,  451, 
377,  folL  The  new  order  of  tlie  legion 
presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction aooording  to  rliMifin,  333, 
This  new  order  occurs  as  early  as 
the  year  521, 345. 

Legkmu  wrbamat^  different  frvm  the 
reserve  vHiich  consisled  of  the  mmimtA 
and  coaaora,  ii  121.  UndonhCedly 
phalan|[ite,  123. 

Lejgis  actionea,  collected  by  On.  Ftavius, 
iii  315.    Character  of^  book,  316. 

Lemuria,  a  festival,  L  227. 

On.  Lentnlas^  ooosul  in  471,  narchei 
into  Lncania  against  ^xriras^  iii  519. 
Triumphs,  52a 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  probably  the 
author  of  the  inscription  oo  the  wgtsih 
of  J^fxrhns,  iii,  a,  841. 
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liepontimu^  of  the  Bsiiaa  stock,  L 
113. 

Letter,  wonhip  of  the,  pieyailed  at 
Borne  in  ranona  ways,  iiL  476. 

liouteniia,  the  oonntry  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  i.  147. 

I>uteroiaii8,  SaUeotinea,  i  147. 

JjBvieB  for  the  legions^  affected  onlj 
those  helonging  to  a  tribe,  i.  470; 
condncted  by  force,  ii.  186.  L§ge  w- 
enUa,  n.  990.  Of  annies  'm  Greece, 
are  easy  in  Uter  times,  iil.  270. 

X«eYites»  why  they  receiTed  the  tithes  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ii.  137,  foil. 

Xjex  Sacrata,  binds  an  anny  to  persevere 
to  the  last,  lit  284»  n.  492. 

licx  Tribunida  a  law  by  the  caries, 
npon  the  motion  of  a  tribmua  cMh 
rum,  L  627. 

liberi  Socii,  are  opposed  to  the  ibederati, 
iii  626. 

libertim.    Swe  Fh»edmen. 

Ldbamians,  were  not  IQyrians,  bat  a 
Felasgian  people,  widely  spread  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adnatic,  i.  50. 
Libnmians  and  IQyrians  inhabited 
the  countries  between  the  Venetians 
and  Pannonia  before  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion, ii.  525. 

T^ffiwi^fi  family,  was  respected  and  rich 
at  Bcmie  at  an  early  time,  iiL  2,  foil. 

Urinian  jngers,  ill  «.  19. 

Ldcinian  laws,  £sble  as  to  what  occa- 
sioned them,  iii.  1,  foU.  First  law 
conoeming  the  division  of  the  consal- 
ship^  4.  fofi. ;  was  first  violated  in  the 
year  395,  49,  and  repeatedly  down  to 
the  year  407, 50,  71.  Was  threaten- 
ed even  by  Appios  Claadins,  301. 
Second  law,  the  real  A|p«rian  law, 
ll,foU.  Third  Uw  to  reheve  debtors, 
SO,  in  which  there  is  neither  ioJns- 
tice  nor  oppression,  20,  foU.  They 
were,  prolwblv;  all  sworn  to  as  a 
treaty,  30.  Their  salutary  conse- 
quences 74. 

C.  licinins  Calvas»  coDsalar  tribune  in 
the  year  377,  iii  8.  Magister  equi- 
tom  in  381,  27,  n,  35. 

C.  Lictnios  Stolo,  origin  of  his  surname, 
iii«  3.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  named  after  him,  4. 
He  himself  vidated  his  own  law  res- 
pecting the  possession  of  public  land, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  year  407, 
20,  52.  He  did  not  enrich  himself 
by  his  hiw  of  debts,  SO,  foil  Pro- 
bably, triMirir  rei  pmbUeee  coiuA- 
tM/erndtBt  and  therefore  not  consul  im- 


mediatelv  after  his  law,  44 ;  perhaps 
not  at  all,  a.  76. 

P.  licinius  Calvus,  at  the  head  of  the* 
plebeian  order,  ii.  498.  Military  tri- 
bune in  the  year  359.  According  to 
the  Capitoline  Fasti  it  was  he  who 
held  the  office  in  355,  and  not  his  son, 
a.  840. 

Sp.  licinius,  tribune  of  the -people,  ii. 
190. 

licinius  Macer,  his  orations  fiimiabt 
matmals  for  Dionysins  and  livy,  ii. 
10.  Was  attentive  to  records  and  the 
history  of  the  constitution,  11.  The 
safest  authority  for  the  early  history 
ofBome,  11.276. 

Lightning,  at  present  usaally  spares  the 
Capitol,  and  often  strikes  St.  Peter's, 
iii  n.  919. 

Ligurians,  appear  to  have  also  inhabited 
Tuscany  in  ancient  times,  i  163. 
People  of  their  nation  lived  on  lake 
Craida,  and  in  other  places  beyond  the 
Po ;  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Piedmont  and  of  part  of  Ckxrsica, 
164.  Beyond  the  Alps  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  164.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known, 165.  Unfairly  judged  by 
Cato;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
a  brave  and  sterling  people,  165,  foU. 
ligurians  and  libumians  may  be 
related  to  each  other,  167. 

lilybseum,  besieged  in  vain  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  iii  511.  Main  post  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily,  698.  Was  very 
strongly  fortified,  601.  Besieged  by 
the  Komans,  602.  Its  harbour  de- 
stroyed by  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers, 605.  Its  siege  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ostend,  603. 

Limitatio,  Italian, — ^was  adopted  by  the 
Italietes,  ii  623.  Definition  of  it, 
624. 

limites,  were  markt  by  slips  of  land, 
left  uncultivated,  ii  624,  foU.  which 
remained  public  property  and  were 
reserved  for  highways,  628.  Legal 
peculiarities  of  fields  markt  off  by 
tunites,  631. 

linteata  legio,  of  the  Samnites,  iii  891, 
11.657. 

lipara,  its  inhabitants  cruise  against 
the  TVnrhenian  pirates,  ii.  485. 
Taken  by  the  Romans  in  494,  iii  596. 

Ids,  perhaps  in  reality  only  tiie  name 
for  the  suits  in  the  centnmvtral  court, 
m.  553. 

lista,  capital  of  the  Sacranians,  i  78. 

litemom,  a  Campanian  town,  iii  112. 
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LittcineSf  the  same  as  (Bneatores,  ii.  a. 
487. 

L.  Liviiu,  popular  tribune  at  the  peace 
of  Caudium,  is  not  delivered  up  with 
the  others  to  the  Samaites,  iil  220. 

M.  Livios,  pontiff,  consecrates  Decios  to 
death  in  the  battle  near  Sentinum, 
iii.  383. 

Xivy,  the  excellence  of  his  work,  1.  5. 
How  poetically  he  related  ancient 
history,  228,  folL  Tjok  the  history 
of  the  kings  from  Ennius,  346.  His 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Borne  a  mas- 
terpiece, although  in  an  historical 
point  of  view  untenable,  it  543,  folL 
He  is  no  authority  respecting  the  ple- 
beian or  patrician  rank  of  a  man  of 
the  earliest  age,  n.  902,  and  n.  735. 
He  misunderstands  the  drawing  by 
lot  of  ten  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  Lavici,  n.  958.  How  he 
contradicts  himself  about  the  intro- 
duction of  pay  for  the  army,  n.  966. 
Weakens  the  miracle  in  the  legend, 
».  1054.  Divides  his  history  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  commencement  of 
great  events  always  begins  with  a 
decad,  n.  145.  How  his  chronology 
differs  from  that  of  Cato,  559.  A 
note  inserted  in  iv.  20,  459.  Is  mis- 
taken in  his  account  about  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  army,  iii  100.  His 
poetical  mind,  n,  141.  Mistakes  the 
rdation  between  Rome  and  Latium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war,  115,  117.  Is  inaccurate  in  his 
account  of  the  fate  of  Latium,  after 
the  peace,  141.  Is  probably  mistaken 
respecting  the  year  of  the  PoeteUan 
law,  156.  His  chronological  erronrs, 
ji.  293.  He  judges  incorrectly  about 
the  relation  of  the  Romans  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  170.  Conceals  the 
peace  with  the  Gauls,  171.  In  the 
war  of  423  he  always  mentions  the 
Palsepolitans,  and  not  the  Neapoli- 
tans, ft.  321.  He  errs  in  his  opinion 
about  the  granting  of  the  impcrium, 
187.  Is  unfair  towards  the  Taren- 
tines,  189.  In  his  narrative  of  the 
second  Samnite  war  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent about  the  events.  192.  Hasty 
in  his  topopraphy,  n.  339.  Mistidkes 
the  great  danger  in  which  Rome  was 
in  426,  199.  Is  not  trustworthy  in 
his  account  of  the  Caudine  calamity, 
212,  folL  Is  entbely  misguided  by 
national  vanity,  213;  by  misunder- 
standing, 224,  foil.    His  account  of 


the  yean  433  and  434  is  a  fiulare, 
227,  230,  233.  Differe  from  tJe 
triumphal  Fasti,  339.  Possest  un- 
doubtedly accurate  information  about 
the  history  of  Patavium,  273.  Wrote 
at  lea^t  his  ninth  book  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Drusus  in  Germanj.  279.  r. 
485.  He  makes  up  two  narraciTes 
into  one,  280.  An  instance  of  his 
hastiness,  n.  492.  He  contans  th« 
principal  passage  concerning  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  centuries,  337, 
n.  556.  He  says  by  no  means  ex* 
pressly  that  it  was  not  introdnoed  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  35  tribes, 
345.  He  supposes  without  any  rea- 
son that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  thai 
previous  to  the  Ogolnian  law  the 
number  of  augurs  was  four  instead  of 
six,  351.  In  the  third  Samnite  war 
he  often  follows  Valerios  of  Andum, 
358.  An  errour  corrected,  367. 
Places  in  a  fialse  light  the  rescdotioQ  of 
the  Sanmites  to  march  into  Etruria, 
369,  folL  Confounds  Ciusium  and 
Gamerinum,  n.  637.  He  has  overlookt 
the  tribunate  of  M*.  Curias,  412.  In 
his  account  of  the  wara  of  Pyrrhos 
be  followed  old  Latin  sources,  a.  841. 
Niebuhr  takes  leave  of  him,  a.  666. 
He,  as  well  as  Dionysins,  endeavours, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  parUde,  to  ren- 
der vague  a  clear  expreasion  of  their 
authorities,  i.  a.  1228,  iL  a.  172,  a 
670,  n.  775,  a.  1282.  His  Epitomes 
do  not  always  contain  the  oocnrrences 
in  their  chronological  order  liLa.68S. 
They  were  made  not  long  after  his 
own  time,  a.  932. 

The  first  decad,  its  text  depends 
upon  a  single  original  manuscript,  ii, 
R.  405.  Livy  emended  (i.  23,  27),  i. 
n.  873.— (i.  36),  a.  892.— (u.  I). «. 
1161.— <u.  15%  a,  1187.--<n.  38), 
ii.  a.  222.— (n.  41),  a.  364.— <ii.  63 1, 
n,  555.— (hi.  33),  a,  733.— <m.  56 ', 
lu  815.— (v.  12),  a.  1096.— (xxvL 
13),  a.  150.— Epitome,  xx.  a.  145. 
Epitome,  lyiii.  a.  272.  Emended 
from  manuscripts  (i.  53,  55),  i  a. 
1135. — (II.  30,  Marcus  instead  of 
Manius),  a.  1328.— (n.  35),  iu  a. 
217.— (ill.  9,  10),  a.  634.— (ill.  6rX 
a.  793. —  (IV.  53  and  vi.  19-,  a, 
1334.  I.  44,  to  be  emended  firom 
Entropius,  i  n.  103  U  Conjecture 
on  II.  16,  a.  1236.  On  n.  39,  iL  a. 
535.  On  iiL  33,  a.  715l  The 
reading  in  u.  43  coiroctly  emended 
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by  Sigoiuus,  ii  n.  488.  n.  24,  oor- 
recdj  emended  by  Duker  n.  255. 
In  ui.  27»  a  reading  which  is  at  least 
preferable  as  to  the  matter,  n.  608. 
In  III.  68,  a  double  reading,  each  of 
which  18  to  be  preferred  to  die  com- 
mon one,  n.  828.  In  in.  64,  more 
probable  that  it  is  not  quite  correctly 
cxprest  than  that  it  should  be  an 
enrour  of  the  pen,  n.  833.  iv.  16, 
completed,  n.  937.  The  beginning  of 
the  seventh  book  probably  mutila^, 
how  to  be  completed,  n.  405.  In 
V.  32,  a  tempting  reading,  n.  723. 
The  reading  in  xzii.  57,  establisht, 
i.  n.  1025.  An  emendation  of 
Kreyssig  (yn.  8)  recommended,  iii. 
82,  n.  155.  Emended  by  transposing 
a  sentence  (ix.  46),  «.  550.  The 
correct  reading  (in  x.  14  and  15) 
pointed  out,  n.  622.  Emended  with 
Oronovius,  a.  572.  The  numbers  in 
-^cr  SO  corrected  n,  647 ;  and  the 
same  in  x.  42,  ii.  663. 

Xtocath,  became  gradually  customary  of 
censcnrial  contracts  concerning  the 
tribute  upon  produce:  whence  hcatio 
agri  is  ipoken  o(  ii.  140,  foil.  This 
misled  the  Greeks,  141. 

liocri,  its  foundation  by  Locrian  bond- 
men— the  most  ancient  Greek  city 
in  (Enotria,  i  157.  Its  respectability 
and  extenstye  territory,  157.  After 
the  battle  of  Heraclea,  betrayed  the 
Roman  garrison,  iii.  480.  Conquered 
by  the  Somans  after  the  garrison  of 
I^rrhus  was  destroyed,  516.  Sub- 
dued by  Fyrrhns,  516,  foU. 

JjocvpteUSt  or  asaidui,  what  persons  be- 
longed to  them.  i.  449,  a.  1041. 

Xollius,  a  Samnite,  excites  the  last  traces 
of  a  Samnite  war,  iii  542. 

Xacanaa,  i  a.  286. 

Xncania,  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  subjects,  i.  60. 

XfDcanians,  as  early  as  about  the  year 
329  masters  of  the  north-western 
part  of  CEnotria,  i.  60.  Their  great- 
est extent,  95.  Their  Grst  settlement 
and  extension,  60.  How  late  they 
came  into  JEnotria,  95,  foil.  Con- 
tinned  to  spread  until  the  peace 
with  Dionystus  the  Younser,  97,  foU. 
Familiar  with  the  Greek  language, 
105.  Their  wars  against  Thurii  and 
Tarentum,  97.  A  niling  people  and 
a  far  greater  number  of  subjects,  98, 
foIL  Contribute  towards  the  ruin  of 
the   Greek  towns  in  Italy,  iU.  160. 
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After  the  in8nrreetio&  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  they  direct  their  forces  against 
the  Siritis,  160,  foil.  The  assistance 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  called  in 
against  them,  163.  Alexander  makes 
war  upon  them,  166.  He  is  com- 
pletely defeated  by  them.  167.  The 
Lucanians  are  under  the  influence  of 
Tarentum,  168.  Their  power  sinks 
after  the  war  of  Alexander,  168. 
Pay  homage  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  169.  Reasons  for  it,  169. 
They  idly  themselves  with  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  185.  Renounce  the  treaty  yfiih 
Rome  and  submit  to  the  supremacy 
of  Samnium,  196,  207.  The  account 
of  it  in  Livy  is  fabulous,  189.  They 
are  withdrawn  from  the  soverainty 
of  Samnium,  259.  After  this  they 
direct  their  arms  against  Tarentum, 
268.  Are  obliged  to  join  Cieonymus, 
271.  Are  again  inyaded  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  360.  Their  internal  feuds,  189, 
360.  Place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  860,  on  tolerable 
conditions,  434.  Make  war  upon 
Thurii,  434.  Are  defeated  by  C. 
Fabricius,  437 ;  by  CarviUus  and  Pa- 
pirius  in  476,  524.  Lucanian  exiles 
with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  167,  189. 

Lucaria,  ii.  n.  1 199. 

Lucer,  or  Lucemm,  probably  the  name 
of  the  town  on  the  Caelian,  i.  297. 

Luoeres,  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
Etruscans,  sometimes  as  IVrrhenians 
— they  wer6  also  called  Lucertes — 
citizens  of  a  town  on  the  Caolian,  i. 
296,  foil.  Their  laws  referred  to 
Tullus,  297.  Tullus  Hostilius  be- 
ing derived  from  Medullia,  suggests 
that  they  were  dependent  Latins, 
298.    The  leaser  houses,  304,  foil. 

Luceria,  coni^uered  by  Q.  Fabius  in  the 
year  427,  id.  201,  n.  352.  Besieged 
by  the  Samnites  in  428,  210.  The 
Roman  standards  and  hostages  can- 
not possibly  have  been  kept  there 
by  the  Romans,  222.  After  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Caudium,  it  became  Samnite, 
223.  Its  importance,  224.  It  was 
taken,  it  is  said,  by  the  Romans  in 
430  by  capitulation,  225;  but  more 
probably  not  till  the  year  434,  n,  390, 
p  233.  Occupied  by  a  Roman  colony, 
237.  There  a  battle  is  fought  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Samnite^, 
390. 

Lucilius    shews   that    Privemum    be- 
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longed  to  tixe  tribos  Ufentina,  iiL  «. 
314. 

Lucretia,  her  tragedy,  i.  494,  fblL 

L.  Lucretins,  £vt  senator  as  senior 
consular,  ii.  n,  1263. 

li.  Lucretius  and  M.  Manlius^  why 
compelled  to  abdicate,  ii.  494. 

8p.  Lncretias,  is  interrex  as  prefect  of 
the  city,  L  516.  Erroneously  men- 
tioned as  the  saccessor  of  Brutos, 
536. 

Lacumones,  a  patrician  caste  of  priests, 
L  122,  foil.  Lunatics  also  called  so, 
122.  It  is  not  an  Etruscan  name, 
378,  folL 

Lustrum,  great  Boman  year,  i  277. 
The  close  of  it,  280. 

Q.  Lutatius,  draws  up  the  constitution 
of  SicUy,  iii.  619. 

Lycaonids,  list  of  them,  i.  25. 

Lycinus,  commander  of  Antigonus  at 
Athens,  probably  a  fugitive  Taren- 
tine,iil  539. 

Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  what 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  i.  111. 

Lydians,  different  from  the  Meonians^ 
they  are  barbarians  who  settled  in 
the  country,  i.  110,  n.  340. 

Lydcs,  Johannes,  a  passage  in  compete 
concision  explained,  ii.  n.  252.  Mow 
he  ignorantly  mutilates  the  state- 
ments of  Gracchanus  derived  from 
Gains,  ti.  743,  iii  a.  70.  A  passage 
in  I.  38  emended,  ii.  n.  907.  Mis- 
take in  the  increase  of  qaestors  fr^m 
four  to  eight,  n.  944. 

Lysimachns,  deprives  Fynrhus  of  his 
part  of  Macedonia,  iii.  460,  n.  813. 

Lysistratus,  the  first  who  took  portraits 
in  sculpture,  1.  n.  664» 

MACEDONUlNS,  Pelasgians,  i.  31. 
Macella,  a  Sicilian  place,  taken  by  the 

Romans,  iii  579. 
Machiavelli,  his  views  upon  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  ii  131,  foil. 
Macrobins  (i.  11,  p.  245),  emended,  ii 

n.  221. 
Msecia  tribus,  formed  of  Latins,  iii.  142. 
Q.  Mselius,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 

surrendered    as   a   security   for  the 

peace  of  Caudium,  iii.  220. 
8p.  Mfidius,  procures  and  distributes 

com,  ii.  418,  foil.  Accused;  killed  by 

Ahala,  419,  foli    His  guilt  at  least 

very  doubtful,  420,  foli 
Mtenian  law,  concerning  the  previous 

sanction  of  the  curies  of  the  elections 

of  magistrates,  iii  421. 


K.  MflOiins,  the  first  tribiiiie  who  nude 
use  of  the  power  of  his  office,  iL  185. 

C.  Msuiius,  conquers  the  Latins  on  the 
Astnra,  in  the  year  412,  iii.  14a  A 
statue  is  erected  to  him,  145.  In 
432,  dictator  to  institote  inquiries 
into  plots  and  conspiracies,  291,  kSL 
Defended  against  a  charge  of  Javj, 
ft.  500.  Lays  down  his  office,  293. 
In  the  year  435,  dictator  ttainsi 
Capua,  232.  Probably  the  oodbor  of 
tiie  Msnian  law,  421. 

Magister  equitnm.  Master  of  the 
knights,  appointed  fa^  the  Dictator 
at  a  later  period;  onginaUr  he  wis 
elected,  i  569,  fell,  probably  by  the 
centuries  of  the  pfebeiaB  kmg^ts, 
570.  He  was  commander  of  the  re- 
serve, as  otherwise  the  proooeBoi  ii 
11.992. 

Magistracy,  the  appointment  of  sny 
without  appeal  was  forbidden  oo  the 
penalty  of  outlawry,  ii  368. 

Magna  Gnecia,  so  called  on  acooont  of 
the  growth  of  a  numerous  Greek  po 
pulation  in  (Enotria,  i  61.  Be- 
mained  Greek  until  the  ibaxteenth 
centuiy — remnants  of  Greeks  sixll 
extant,  62.  Sufifers  under  manifrld 
wars,  iii  434. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  lands  at 
Osda,  iii.  506. 

Maforet  and  aeiaores,  confomnded,  ii 
113,  foli 

Maleventum,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
campaign  of  428,  iU.  8ia  Befoge 
of  the  defeated  Sammtes,  235.  Hue 
Dedus,  in  449,  defeats  the  Apnlians, 
366. 

Mallio  Capitolinus,  tale  about  him,  ii.  a. 
1345. 

M.  Mallius,  a  literary  quack,  L  m.  7. 

Malugo,  a  Latin  place  become  unknown, 
i  a.  765. 

Mamertines,  SabeDian  meroenaries  after 
the  death  of  Agathodes,  iii  a.  211. 
Attack  F^hus  after  his  return  from 
Sicily,  516.  Those  of  Messana  ra- 
vage Sicily,  561.  Beduoed  by  Hino, 
562.  Divided  into  a  Punic  and  a 
Boman  party,  562.  Subeeqnently 
they  are  the  allies  of  Borne,  582. 
Their  republic  remains  independent 
even  after  the  first  Punic  war,  617. 

Lb  MamiKus  of  Tusculnm,  ii.  296. 

Octavius  Mamilius  and  the  Ijitina  take 
part  in  the  war  of  Foraeuna,  only 
according  to  a  forged  representatioD, 
i  541,  f^ 
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Mancipif  onlj  the  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion and  orthography  for  numcipiif 
L  11.1044. 

Manipular  legion,  its  organisation, 
ill  97,  foil. 

Manias,  abbreyiation  of  it,  i.  «.  1199. 

C.  Manlins,  according  to  some  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  secession  in  the  year 
408,  iii.  72. 

Cn.  ManlJMW,  when  oonsol  he  holds  an 
aasembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  fields,  in 
order  to  test  the  power  of  the  s^diers* 
oath,  iii  51. 

Iju  Manlins,  consnl  in  490,  gains  with 
Begnlns  a  victoiy  near  Ecnomns, 
iii.  583,  folL  Is  called  away  from 
Africa,  586. 

Ij.  Manlius  Yulso,  consnl  in  496,  be- 
gins the  siege  of  lilybieain,  iii  608. 

M.  Manilas,  certainly  an  enemy  of 
Camillas,  even  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
riod, ii.  504.  Saved  the  Capitol,  548. 
Called  Capitolinns,  not  on  that 
account,  but  because  he  had  his 
house  there,  n.  1214.  Account  of  his 
having  recommended  a  garrison  to 
be  placed,  and  of  his  £iving  had 
the  command  there,  548.  His  pre- 
tensions, character,  mortification, 
605.  Bedeensis  a  debtor,  607 ;  and 
afterwards  devotes  his  whole  fortune 
to  that  purpose: — pairomts  plebit, 
607.  What  he  demanded  for  the 
plebs,  608.  Imprisoned,  then  set  at 
liberty,  609.  Accusation  of  the  tri- 
bunes, for  what  object,  610.  Dis- 
chaiged,  611.  The  sentence  not 
postponed: — new  accusation  before 
the  curies,  612.  They  outlaw  him, 
613.  Manilas  took  the  Capitol,  is 
hurled  down  by  treachery,  613. 
False  accounts  of  his  death,  614. 
The  people  mourn  for  him,  615. 

F.  Manlius,  dictator  durine  the  com- 
motion after  the  lidnian  kw,  iii  27. 

T.  Manilas,  his  heroic  contest  with  the 
Gallic  giant,  iii.  76,  foH.  The  time 
of  it  is  doubtful,  77.  Consul  in  the 
Latin  war,  129,  His  Bew&n  senti- 
ments towards  the  Latins,  131. 
Gains  a  victoiy  near  Vesuvius,  137, 
folL 

T.  Manlius,  the  son,  is  executed  after 
the  unhappy  victory  over  the  Tuscan 
conunander,  iii  134,  foli 

Manubiie,  of  Pometia,  sometimes  stated 
at  forty,  sometimes  at  four  handred 
talents,  i  512,  foil.  Calculated  typi- 
cally at  one  hundred   and  twen^ 


talents,  one-third  of  which  was  the 
share  of  Borne,  513,  a.  1137. 

Manufactures  of  cloth  and  dyeing,  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  city  population, 
iii  161. 

Manumimo^  by  vmdicta  and  the  cen- 
sus: difference  of  their  legal  conse- 
quences, i  594,  foli 

Maaiascripts,  the  sign  for  thousand, 
which  IS  omitted  in  them,  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  mistakes,  iii  n. 
622.  Explained  according  to  Pierius 
Yalerianus,  n.  647. 

Marcii,  their  prophetical  books  were 
highly  poetical,  i  n.  688. 

Cn.  Murcins  Coriolanus,  ii.  n.  530. 
His  expedition  has  been  left  untoucht 
by  scepticism,  notwithstanding  the 
irreconcileable  contradiction  of  both 
historians,  95.  (Compare,  237,  a. 
535.)  Impossibilities,  96.  His  con- 
demnation must  fall  after  the  year 
283,  98.  His  affiur  majr  be  made 
to  agree  with  histoiy,  if  it  Im  placed 
twenty  vears  later,  99,  foil.  The 
terms  of  peace  ascribed  to  him  are 
those  of  the  year  295, 100.  How  it 
has  happened,  that  the  tradition  is 
pnsht  so  far  back,  101,  foli  107. 
His  expedition  under  his  own  aus- 
pices is  the  ancient  form  of  the  story, 
107,  foil.  The  tradition  itself,  in  its 
essential  parts,  is  quite  credible,  only 
the  date  of  it  has  been  misplaced, 
233.  Belated,  235,  foil.  In  what 
succession  his  undertakings  are  re- 
presented in  lavy,  a.  535.  Before 
he  encamps  at  the  Fosea  Cluilia  ho 
makes  war  upon  tJie  plebs  only,  238. 
The  interests  of  the  Yolsdans  were 
not  the  question  at  issue,  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles,  238,  foli  Lives 
and  dies  in  peace  among  the  Yol- 
dans — fictions  respecting  his  death, 
241,  foil.  In  Boman  story  he  is  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  enemy  of 
the  countiy,  the  Yolscians  only  as 
his  allies,  242,  foli  Doubtful  iif  he 
had  a  share  in  the  peace  of  the  year 
295  :  his  conquests  nothing  but  a 
double  list  of  those  which  the  Yol- 
sdans and  .£quians  made,  243.  The 
statement  that  his  camp  had  been  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  is  a 
forgerv,  101. 

C.  Marcins  Butilus,  first  plebeian  dic- 
tator, iii  47.  Yictorious  against  the 
Etruscans,  48,  84,  foli     The  patri- 
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dan  hoiuefl  refoses  him  the  triamph 
oyer  the  Tarquinians,  85.  First  ple- 
beian censor,  60,  62.  Consul  in  the 
year  393,  62;  in  the  jear  403,  62; 
and  a^ain  in  405,  63. 

C.  Bfarcias,  consul  in  438,  takes  Alli- 
fie,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  hy 
the  Samnites  and  wounded  in  battle. 
liL  245.  Consul  in  441,  he  gains  a 
victory  oyer  the  Hemicans,  255.  De- 
feats also  the  Samnites,  255.  Tri- 
umphs, 256.  An  equestrian  statue  is 
erected  to  him,  262. 

C.  Marcius,  commands  the  reserve  in 
the  battle  near  Sentinum,  iii.  298. 

C.  Marcius,  is  censor  a  second  time  in 
the  year  482,  whence  his  surname 
Censorinns  (but  uncertain),  iii.  556. 

Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  triumphs  in  465 
over  the  Etruscans,  iii.  430. 

Marrana,  Fossa  CiniUap  I  205.  Where 
the  Laidn  road  intersects  it,  205. 

Kaviage: — divorce  was  almost  impossi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  con* 
fiureatio:  in  a  marriage  not  conse- 
crated separation  was  free  at  all 
times,  i.  n.  635.  Without  connu- 
binm  :  whether  the  child  of  a  ple- 
beian woman  was  received  into  the 
commonalty,  n.  1162.  More  pro- 
perly to  be  called  mixt  than  un- 
equal:— men  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages were  the  most*  violent  enemies 
of  the  houses,  ii.  385.  Were  auite 
honorable,  337.  But  children  from 
them  did  not  inherit,  338. 

Marrudnians,  a  Sabdlian  people,  i  99. 
Are  neutral  in  the  Samnite  war, 
iii.  191.  Conclude  in  443  a  peace  wiUi 
Rome,  251,  263. 

Marmvians,  a  name  for  the  Marsianss 
hence  Marrudnians,  i.  100,  n.  317. 

Mars,  assists  the  Romans  against  the 
Lucanlans  and  Bmttians,  iii.  437. 

Marmans,  a  Sabellian  people,  i.  100. 
They  charmed  serpents,  106.  A 
Marsic  inscription,  105.  They  re- 
main neutral  in  the  Samnite  war, 
iii.  191.  In  the  year  439  they  were 
probably  allied  with  the  Samnites, 
250,  foIL  In  403  they  condude  a  peace 
with  Rome,  263.  In  the  year  445 
they  are  united  with  the  JEquians  in 
a  revolt,  but  are  soon  conquered,  267. 
Are  compelled  to  recognise  the  su- 
premacr^  of  Rome,  267.  Bdonged  to 
the  socii  foederati,  526. 

Massaliots,  the  Oauls  favored  them, 
ii  518.     Their  contribation  to  the 


ransom  of  the  dty  rewwded,   5M, 
58a 

Masses,  tactic  with,  is  everywhere  the 
most  andent,  iiL  466.  Was  devidopt 
most  completdy  by  Philip,  467. 

Massilia,  Its  foundation  —  the  Gflllie 
assistance  is  a  fable,  ii  5 1 7.  Friendly 
towuxis  Rome,  iii  242. 

Mastama,  companion  of  Cades  Viben- 
na — according  to  the  Etmacmns  it  is 
the  name  of  Senrins  TnlUna,  i  382. 

Matrons,  hooonrs  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  laws  for  thdr  protection,  i  231, 
foli  Did  not  recdve  ready  money 
from  the  republic  for  their  jewels, 
ii  485.  Rewarded  for  contributing 
their  ornaments,  580. 

Matuta,  ii  478.  Her  temple  at  I^nqgi, 
plundered  by  Dionysins,  49S.  Tem- 
ple at  Satricum,  iii.  226. 

Mavors,  his  cave,  i  220,  n.  6l4w 

Maximus,  this  surname  was  often  given 
during  the  fifth  century,  iii  ».  569. 
Is  placed  by  Livy  befine  the  nomen 
gentilidum,  n.  622. 

Medea,  the  name  Amzigh  gave  occasioD 
to  their  being  regarded  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Libyans,  ii  a.  1153. 

Mdia  acietf  in  two  consular  legions  is 
the  order  of  the  veterans,  ii  448. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  dangeroos,  especial- 
ly about  the  summer  solstioe,  in.  593, 
foli 

Medma,  a  colony  of  Locri,  i  157. 

Megades,  sacrifices  himseU*  for  Fyrrhns 
in  the  battle  near  Heradea,  iii  477. 

Megasthenes,  leader  of  the  Chalddian 
colony  at  Cuma,  iii  178. 

Mdpum,  its  fall,  i  117,  ii  517. 

Agrippa  Meneniufl|,  his  fidile  advoeates 
the  law  of  debt,  i  610. 

T.  Menenius  does  not  support  the 
Fabii;  is  defeated,  ii  20S.  Is  ac- 
cused for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
declaration  of  his  gnilt;  is  condemned 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  207. 

Meonians,  Tyrrhenians  on  the  Lydian 
coast,  i  42.  (Tb^  are  related  to  the 
Lydians,  as  the  Tyrrhenians  are  to 
the  Etruscans.) 

Mercenaries,  in  the  service  of  the  Sam- 
nites, probably  frimisht  by  Tarentnm, 
iii.  202.  Are  necessary  at  Tarentnm 
as  they  were  at  Florence  on  aoooont 
of  the  nature  of  Uie  drcnmstanees, 
162. 

Mercury,  the  dedication  of  his  temple, 
i  a.  1326. 

Messana,  taken  possesaoa  of  by  the 
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Mamertinofl,  and  besieged  by  Hiero» 
iiu  561.  Is  protected  hj  Carthage, 
56S,  foil  Falls  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  566. 

Messapians,  in  a  wider  sense  are  the 
Sallentines  and  Calabiians  ;  in  a  nar- 
rower, Calabrians,  i.  146,  foil.  Are 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  :  fonr  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  them,  147,  folL 
Their  war  with  the  Tarentines,  149. 
Their  power  after  the  viciory,  subse- 
quent decline,  and  final  dependence 
upon  Tarentum,  1 50.  The  pretended 
Messapian  inscription  is  Greek.  The 
Messapians,  or  Sallentines,  made  war 
upon  bj  Alexander  of  Epims,  and 
are  then  allied  with  him,  iii.  166.  In 
•465,  thej  ally  themselves  with  Taren- 
tum afs^ainst  Home,  442. 

Meti^ontum,  i.  158.  Allied  with 
Tarentum  against  the  Lucanians, 
ilL  161.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  166.  Conquered 
by  Cleonymus,  271. 

M^ourot,  are  not  mentioned  at  Rome ; 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  existed  there,  i.  594,  foil. 
Those  who  obtained  isotely,  did  not 
probably  possess  the  honorary  rights 
of  a  proxenns,  ii.  52.  Thir  number 
at  Rome  quite  insignificant — ^why? 
72. 

Meton,  the  Tarentine,  account  of  his 
pretended  wisdom,  iii  444. 

Hetrodorus,  the  enemy  of  the  Romans, 
relates  a  fable  about  the  Yolsinian 
war,  iu.  406. 

Idettins  not  Mettns,  \.  n.  873. 

Mettius  Fuffctius,  his  pc^dy  and 
punishment,  i.  349. 

Meaentius,  what  taxes  he  levied  from 
the  Rntulians,  and  claimed  from  the 
Latins,  i.  195,  foil 

Milionia,  a  Marsian  town  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  iii  267 ;  again  by  Pos- 
tumius,  389. 

Bfilitazy  service,  gave  a  right  to  assign- 
ments, hence  the  erarians  were  not 
allowed  to  enguge  in  it,  il  163.  Is 
in  aneicDt  times  a  protection  a^nst 
the  prosecutions  of  creditors,  iii.  65. 
By  the  constitutional  reform  of  the 
vear  449,  it  is  more  equally  distri- 
buted, 328. 

3£ilitaiy  arrangement  of  the  Romans 
was  originally  that  of  the  phalanx, 
iii.  98.  Description  of  the  later  one 
in  the  fifth  century,  469,  foil 

Hilo,  leads  the  first  Epirots  over  to 


Tarentum.  iii  447,  foU  After  Pjrr- 
thus  had  gone  to  Sicilv,  MUo  com- 
mands the  troops  which  are  left  be- 
hind, 510.  Is  at  last  also  left  behind 
at  Tarentum,  521.  Rules  cruelly  in 
the  city,  523,  foil.  Betrays  it  to  C. 
Papirius,  539. 

Mmorea  and  jtmiorti,  majorea  and 
senioregj  confounded  with  each  other 
ii.li3. 

Minores  and  juverua,  confounded  I  n, 
1143. 

Mintumse,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians, 
taken  by  the  Romans  by  treachery, 
iii.  232.  In  the  year  450,  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colony,  373.  Yet  it  was 
difficult  to  find  colonists  on  account 
of  its  dangerous  position,  373. 

L.  Minncius,  what  the  ancient  annals 
may  have  related  about  his  campaign 
of  296,  il  263.  Difference  of  the 
CapitoUne  Fasti  about  him,  n.  604. 

L.  Minncius,  prefect  of  the  com-mar« 
ket;  his  pretended  measures,  ii  418. 
Is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  ^e  plebs, 
to  have  been  made  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple by  cocptatiOf  and  to  have  lowered 
the  price  of  com  to  one  tu, — ^which 
is  unreasonably  represented  as  a  side 
of  the  stores  of  Melius,  423.  Honours 
with  which  he  was  rewarded,  424. 

M.  Minncius,  whose  name  has  to  be  in- 
serted in  Dionysius,  vi.  69,  ii  1 18. 

M  Minncius  (in  the  Hannibalian  warX 
his  relation  and  that  of  his  gentile 
Lucius  to  the  Dictator  who  saved  the 
troops,  ii  ft.  611. 

Ti  Minncius,  consul  in  442,  against 
Samnium,  iii  257.  He  receives, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  fatal 
wound,  258. 

MmysB,  were  Pelasgians,  theur  pretended 
expulsion  from  Lenmos  and  Imbroa 
by  the  Tyrrhenians,  i  n.  1 1 4. 

De  MiraiiUbua:  the  treatise  bearing 
this  title  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle 
was  written  about  Olymp.  130,  i  n. 
382.  For  the  most  part  extracted 
ftom  TimsBos,  20,  foil 

Miracles  in  Roman  History,  how  they 
are  to  be  looked  at  b^  ns,  iii.  n.  644. 
The  belief  in  them  injured  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  virtue  of  die  Romans,  1 78. 

Moenia,  buildings  in  the  city,  ii  n.  80. 

Molossian  dogs,  are  still  famous^ 
iii  453. 

Molossians  have  for  a  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Epirus,  iii.  454.  Are  long 
governed  by  kings,  455.    The  most 
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ancient  Qreek  wrhen   always  call 
them  Molottians,  n.  295. 

Holosaifl,  a  rerj  fhdtM  coantrj,  iu. 
452. 

Money,  reduction  of  its  real  value  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  iii.  612. 

Mons  sacer,  L  n.  1332. 

Mont  Sainte-Odilie  in  Alsace,  the  walls 
on  it  seem  to  be  Etruscan,  ii.  525. 

Montani,  members  of  a  guild  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Septimontium,  L  n.  931.  De- 
rive dieir  name  from  the  montes  in 
the  city,  which  were  quite  different 
from  the  seven  hiUs,  iii  298. 

Monte  cavo,  Capitoline  hill  of  Alba, 
L200. 

Montesquieu,  his  view  of  the  Agrarian 
laws,  ii  132. 

Morgetes  in  Sicily,  i.  170. 

Mourning,  worn  for  the  consuls  who 
died  in  office  as  well  as  for  the  kings, 
i  524.  Of  the  matrons,  for  Brutus, 
498.  For  Publicoh^  559.  For  Co- 
riolanus,  ii.  241.  After  the  calamity 
of  Caudium,  iii  268.  Colour  of  mourn- 
ing at  Rome,  n.  378.  Moaming  of 
the  nobility  and  the  knights  on  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  Flavins  and 
Aniciusto  the  cumle  edileship,  317. 

C.  Mucins  Scsvola,  story  about  his 
deed  and  his  reward,  i  554,  foli 
(The  opinion  exprest  on  p.  545,  that 
a  ScsBVola  could  not  have  been  a  pa- 
trician is  corrected  in  Yoi  ii.) 

P.  Mudus,  statement  that  he  as  tri- 
bune of  Uie  people  burnt  nine  of  his 
coUegnes,  ii  413.  This  execution  is 
attributed  to  the  populus  —  Mucins 
had  no  other  share  m  it,  than  that  of 
lending  his  assistance  to  it,  414.  If 
there  were  ten  tribunes,  it  could  not 
have  occurred  till  after  the  Decem- 
virate,  414.  In  that  case  it  may  have 
happened  in  the  year  311.  415.  How- 
ever, more  probably,  it  is  only  the 
execution  of  the  nine  patricians,  416. 

Mugflla,  according  to  the  certain  emen- 
dation of  J.  Gronovius,  ii.  n.  595. 

MulUe  (fines),  appeal  in  the  case  of  one 
to  the  burgesses;  cannot  have  been 
granted  to  the  picbs,  at  the  time  Dio 
mentions,  but  only  to  the  popolus. 
Legal  amount  of  them  already'  fixt 
by  Publicola,  ii  231.  Their  amount 
for  plebeians  limited  by  Sp.  Tarpeius 
and  Atemius,  302.  This  and  not 
valuation  formed  the  contents  of  that 
law:  difference  between  multa  and 
pfgna,  n,  690.     Manner  in  which  it 


was  inflieted,  308.  Fines  exaeted  ss 
well  as  i^>plied  by  the  ciinilee£les^ 
iii  41.  The  highest  was  inffirtrd 
upon  L.  Postumins,  413. 

Muttare^  ii. ».  693. 

Mundns  in  the  comitium,  i  237. 

Mtmicepg,  article  in  Festns,  iL  m.  109L 

Municepg,  stands  in  opposifcioB  to  the 
tnaiantij — the  meaning  of  oUieatioa 
to  service  occurs  even  as  late  as  the 
Pandects,  ii.  54,  foil.  Why  CSeero 
described  it  in  a  quotation  fromTi- 
miens  by  a  drcumSoeatioD,  55;  com- 
pare 53.  A  munioepa  sefctieil  in  an 
allied  city  was  at  onoe,  and  witfioat 
any  formal  registration,  considered 
as  a  citizen,  62,  folL  Hnnicroes 
(erarians)  removed  tram,  tbe  comitia 
of  the  centuries  by  the  law  coneem- 
ing  dections  of  Fabiusand  Decius, 
in.  327,  foli 

Municipia,  different  fix>m  the  soen  and 
the  nomen  LatmuwHj  ii  n.  ISO. 

Munidpium,  definition  of  three  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  municiimim  preserved 
in  Festus,  ii  56,  a.  109.  F!nt  iso- 
polity,  57,  59.  Second,  dependent 
s^polity,  59.  Third,  equal  sjmpi>- 
lity,  civesjure  cptimo,  59. 

Manicipium,  origmally  the  right  itadf, 
ii.  56.  With  the  Yolaciaiia,  288. 
One  of  the  demands  of  CorioUmoj^ 
and  a  condition  of  the  peaee  of  the 
year  295,  256. 

j/vntticf ,  or  momdiic,  means  the  build- 
ings within  the  dty,  ii.  a.  80. 

Munus,  performance  of  dutiesi,  x«<roep>ia, 
ii.  54,  a.  106.  Jiwnu  Aonorartmi, 
a  confused  definition  in  Geliins,  a. 
105. 

Munui  Jtmgij  not  waoMrt  fiatgi,  ii  a, 
105. 

Murgantia,  a  Samnite  place,  iii  368, 
taken  by  the  Bomans,  368. 

Music  and  dancing  of  the  EtraseaDS^ 
i  136. 

Mutilation,  bodily,  excluded  persons 
from  high  offices,  i  545,  n.  1209. 

Mvthico-historical  age,  accounts  about 
It  formed  fVom  historical  lays  among 
various  nations,  i  247,  fblL 

Myths,  Greek,  were  known  at  Borne 
and  in  Italy  at  an  eariy  time,  iii 
311. 

Myttistratum,  in  Sicily  besi^ed  by  the 
Komans  and  relieved  by  Hamilcar 
in  487,  iii.  580.  Cruelly  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  the  year  488, 
1U.581. 
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N^YIUS,  was  immicep9  Campamu,  ii. 
ML  105.  Belated  the  emigratioii  of 
^neaa  to  Latium,  and  lus  staj  at 
Carthage,  i.  191,  folL  His  stoiy 
about  Uia  and  the  twins,  210.  Frag- 
ment emended,  n.  550. 
Karnes  of  coantries,  were  always  de- 
rived  firom  their  inhabitants,  i  13. 
Names  of  places,  neuters  in  aUum 
fonned  from  the  Greek  as  and  ovf, 
«.  148.  Names  of  nations  in  Latin, 
their  deriTatiye  fonns,  a.  219.  From 
Greek  mythology,  were  early  changed 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii.  ai  1. 
Namia,  the  early  name  of  Nequinum, 

ia287. 
Nations,  which  have  several  names,  are, 
according  to  the  views  of  mytiiical 
times  represented  nnder  these  names 
as  difierent  and  hostile  nations,  i.  n. 
558.  Migrations  of  nations  in  Italy, 
176,  foil. 
Navy  of  the  Bomans,  first  step  towards 

forming  one,  iii.  241. 
Neapolis,  founded  by  the  Eretrians,  i. 
156.  Founded  by  Cumans  and  kin- 
dred Greeks  four  miles  from  the  old 
town,  iii.  180.  Is  governed  together 
with  Pahepolis,  180.  Besieged  by 
the  Bomans,  181,  186.  Is  taken  by 
capitnlation,  188. 
Neapolitan,  constitution  of  the  toccl^  or 

seggj,  its  history,  i.  402,  404. 
Neapolitans  is  used  as  a  common  name 
for  the  citizens  of  Neapolis  and  Pa- 
lopolis,  iii  180.  At  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls 
allied  with  Samnium,  180,  foil. ; 
perhaps  bv  isopolity,  a.  322.  Charged 
b^  the  Bomans  with  plunder  and 
piracy,  180,  foil.  Dismiss  the  em- 
bassy, 181. 
Nearchns,  author  of  the  dialogue  vcpl 

^or^f,  iii.  n,  373. 
NenisQ,  songs  in  memory  of  the  deceast, 
L  256.    Preserved  in  the  inscriptions 
oftheScipios,257. 
Neoptolemus,  probably  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander  the   Molossian,  reigns  for  a 
time  in  common  with  Ptrrhus,  iii, 
458,  foU.    Is  put  to  death  by  him, 
459. 
Nepete,  captured  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
riod, it  492,  folL     Surrendered  to 
the  Etruscans,  585.    Betaken,  586. 
A  Latin  colony,  582.    Was  redconed 
among  the  L«tin  places  for  the  sake 


of  completion,  iii  93.    On  the  later 
Flamiman  road  it  protects  the  Etrus- 
can frontier,  277. 
Nepoa,  his  era  for  the  fonndation  of 

Borne,  i.  268. 
Nequinum  in  Umbria,  taken  by  the  Bo- 
mans in  447,  receives  a  colony  and 
the  name  of  Namia,  iii  287.    In  its 
defence  it  was  supported  by  Samnite 
auxiliaries,  360. 
Nexi,  could  serve  in  the  legions,  be- 
cause their  poperty  was  still  regis- 
tered in  their  own  name— the  mis- 
take of  Dionysius  in  believing  that 
they  served  only  as  slingers^  i  580. 
Were  relieved  by  tke  Postelian  law, 
iii  157. 
Nexum,  in  a  wider  sense  according  to 
the  definition  of  .ZBHus  Gallus,  i.  576. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  excluding 
the  mancipia,   577.     It  existed  for 
plebeians  only,  ii  283. 
Nexus,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it, 
i  576.    One  is  not  to  think  of  fet- 
tered slaves  for  debt,  576.     Varro*s 
definition,  577.    He  who  did  not  re- 
deem himself  was  assigned  as  a  slave, 
578. 
Nichomacus,  the  governor  of  Fyrrhns 
at  Croton,  outdone  by  a  stratagem 
of  Bufinus,  iii.  515.     Escapes  with 
great  loss  to  Tarentum,  515. 
Nine  patricians  executed  at  the  stake, 
the  account  of  which  has  been  veiled 
over  in  the  chronicles,  but  preserved 
in  the  ritual  books,  ii  126,  foli 
Nine  tribunes  of  the  people,  their  exe- 
cution by  P.  Mucins  is  probably  only 
an  inversion  of  the  execution  of  a 
Mucins  Scffivola,  together  with  eight 
others,  ii.  128  foli 
Nobility,  patrician  and  plebeian,  their 

relation  to  each  other,  iii.  302. 
Nola,  Tyrrhenian,  i.  74.     Chalcidian 
and    Hellenized,    afterwards  Oscan 
and  barbarian,  77.    Must  be  consi-  ^ 
dered  a  Chidcidian  colony,  iii.  179.  * 
Allied     with    the     Samnites,    112. 
Friendly  towards  the  Greeks  it  en- 
courages Palsepolis  to  resist  Bome^ 
181.    Sends  auxiliaries  thither,  181. 
They  obtain  free  departure,  188.    It 
is  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bomans 
in  435,  m  consec|uence  of  a  treaty, 
236.    Stood  in    isopolitan  relations 
to  Samnium,    236.      In  the  peace 
of  444  it  comes  entirely  under  the 
soveraintf^  of  Bome,  259. 
Nomen  and  gens^  synonymous,  i  n.  $07* 
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None  Caprotins,  distmgniskt  by  Yarro 
from  the  popaUfogUy  U.  573. 

Nones,  thirtj-eigfat  in  the  year  of  ten 
months,  as  many  as  Diet  foMti^  i 
278. 

Norba,  a  colony  in  the  year  262,  ii  94^ 
Hast  have  been  lost  to  the  Yolscian^ 
lOS.  In  the  Pomptinian  territoiy  unit- 
ed with  Latinm  as  a  colony,  probably, 
common  to  Rome  and  Tiarinm,  iiL  92. 

Noricnm,  whence  the  Celtic  ambassa- 
don  mnst  have  come  to  Alexander, 
ii.  515. 

Northern  lights,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  the  dty,  iL  276. 

Notaries,  their  gnild,  ii  406,  foil.  (Scri- 
be) in  ancient  times,  iii.  298.  In  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  the  posses 
sores  are  analogous  to  the  notaries, 
300.  They  preserred  the  Boman 
law  in  Italy,  300. 

NoTclli  (liTy  zli.  5)  surname  of  the 
Garillii,  ii  a.  595. 

Naceria  Alfitema,  its  situation,  iiL  245. 
Allied  with  the  Samnites,  112.  Aban- 
doned the  Roman  alliance,  245.  Ro- 
man soldiers  ravaging  its  territory 
are  slain  there,  245.  Is  oonqaered 
by  Q^  Fabins  in  the  year  439,  250. 
By  Uie  peace  of  444  it  comes  for  ever 
uTto  the  possession  ci  the  Romans, 
259. 

Numa  Mardus,  a  Sabine,  ii.  112. 

Numa  Pompilius,  story  about  him,  i 
239,  foU.  No  lays  upon  him,  240. 
His  life  corresponds  to  the  first  secle 
of  Rome,  244.  Hence  the  statement 
of  IMonysius  about  his  age  when  he 
became  king,  a.  661.  Why  39  or 
43  years  were  assumed  for  his  reign, 
245,  foU.  He  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  office  of  warden  of  the 
dty,  only  through  being  confounded 
with  Numa  Mardus,  iL  113. 

Numbers  which  are  only  made  up  from 
accounts :  the  28  battles  of  the  debt- 
slaye,  L  a.  1323.  That  of  the  ple- 
beian emigrants,  a.  1331.  The  4000 
Samnites  sent  to  Palsepobs,  iL  84. 
The  service  years  of  Scaptius,  a.  214. 
The  1000  men  of  Sp.  Furius,  a.  569. 
The  4000  or  4500  men  of  Ap.  Her- 
donins,  a.  670.  Tlie  scars  of  L.  Si- 
cinins,  a.  769.  The  400  companions 
of  Virginius,  a.  775. 

Numbers,  formulas,  which  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  real  numbers,  such  as 
7  and  70  among  the  Jews  ;  6  among 
the  Latuu,  iL  a.  147.     12  families 


and  30  men  of  the  PoCitii,  L  605. 
Tlie  tithe  of  the  booty  of  a  ridi  town, 
or  of  a  great  rictoiy,  12  tioaes  10 
talents  of  sihrer,  or  12  talents  of 
gold.  Suessa  and  battle  of  Regfflns, 
La.  1137.    VeiLiL486. 

Numbers,  national :  that  of  tlw  Safad- 
lians  was  four,  as  that  of  the  Bomaas 
was  tfareti,  iL  84.  Hence  the  tribes 
were  four  in  number,  84,  foil.  Tweht 
in  Boman  institutions^  periiapa,  arose 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  two 
numbers,  as  was  the  case  at  Athens 
also,  85w  Three  and  one-third  among 
tile  Bomans:  in  the  legend  of  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  to  Cindn- 
natua,  a.  612 ;  probably,  alsoi,  in  the 
one  dedicated  by  T.  Quinrtina,  as  weQ 
as  in  the  tow  made  by  the  scnatf, 
a.  1296. 

Numerical  ^stem  in  Bosnan  biatofy,  L 
253.  According  to  what  prindple 
the  dates  of  the  uigs  were  determined, 
253,  foil 

XL  Numidus,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 
given  up  to  the  Samnites,  aa  surety  for 
the  peace  of  Caudinm,  iii,  220. 

Numidian  kings,  furnish  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  cavalry,  iii.  570.  Throw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  567. 

Numidus,  pretor  d  the  Latins  in  the 
great  Ladn  war,  iiL  138. 

Numismatics,  still  require  a  scientific 
investigation  for  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, iiL  552. 

P.  Numitorius,  unde  of  Viiginia,  ii 
349,  352. 

Nundines,  were  the  dm  of  meeting  for 
the  plebs,  iL  213.  For  the  popohia, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  uefuti 
and  /erite :  on  these  days  nothing 
could  be  transacted  with  tibe  latter 
until  they  bee«ne  fasti  by  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  214.  Their  number 
thirty-dght,and  originally  ooinciding 
with  the  court-days,  iiL  314. 

Nursia,  after  the  SiUiine  war  it  Ijenomea 
a  prefecture,  iiL  404,  and  remained  in 
this  relation  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, 555. 

Nymphius,  general  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  accomplice  in  the  oonqinracy,  in. 
187,  foU. 

O,  the  letter,  is  wanting  in  the  Etm^ 
can  alphabet;  may,  however,  have 
occurred  in  their  pronandation,  L 
136. 

Oblacus   or    Oplacn^   a    FrentaniaB, 
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threatens  the  lift  of  Fynrfaiu  m  the 
battle  of  Heradea,  iii  477,  n.  837. 
OccupaHa,  il  n.  301. 
Occupataruu  ager,  only  the  public  Umd, 

ii.  624. 
Occanrencefl,  of  a  later  date,  transferred 
to  an  earlier  time,  so  that  the  same 
appears  in  two  places,  instances  of  it, 
i.  551,  n.  242,  folL  n,  554,  il  263, 269, 
595. 
Ocricolanians,  are  the  only  Umbrians 
that  form  a  permament  alliance  with 
Rome,  iii.  286. 
Ocrisia,  her  miracnlons  pregnancy,  i. 

364. 
Hi*.  Octadlias,  consul  in  483,  crosses 

over  to  Sicily,  iiL  568. 
October  hone,  Tinuens  knew  of  it,  and 
saw  in  it  a  memorial  of  the  wooden 
horse  of  Troy,  i.  185. 
CBnotria,  comprised  Bruttinm  and  Ln- 

cani^i.  56. 
CBnotriana^  were  Pelasgians,  i  26. 
CBnotms,  according  to  Pherecydes,  a 
son  of  Lycaon ;  ApoUodoms  does  not 
mention  him,  L  25. 
Officials,  class  of,  was  not  wanting  at 
Borne,  bnt  was  withoat  influence  and 
honour,  iii.  299. 
Ogulnian  law,  giyes  to  the  plebeians 
their  share  in  the  priestly  offices,  iiL 
851,  foil. 
Q.  O^ulnius,  one  of  the  embassadors  to 
Epidaurus,  iiu  408  ;  and  also  to  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  a.  999. 
Oligarchs  at  Rome,  caused   many  of 
their  opponents  to  be  assassdnatod : — 
oath  in  some  of  the  Greek  oligarchies, 
ii.  299. 
Oligarchy,  its  nature,  i  484.   Crimes  to- 
wards subjects  are  common  in  oligar- 
chies, ii  289.    Its  attachment  to  the 
lower  classes  from  hatred  of  the  in- 
dependent and  well-bom,  iii  302. 
Olympiad,  98,  1,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Celts,  in  which  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  captured,  is  certainly  stated  by 
Timaeus — this,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  immigration  across 
the  Alps,  and  is  quite  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  capture  of  Home,  ii. 
557.    It  is  the  year  of  the  fall  of 
Veil  and  Meipum,  566.    01.  99,  3, 
is  the  true  year  of  the  capture  of 
Some,  560,  563  :  and,  consequently, 
the    commencement    of   the   Chris- 
tian era  (according  to  Vairo  in  the 
year  754,  and  to  Cato,  752),  has  to  be 
counted  from  the  year  746, 562. 


Ombrica,  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Gkupmus,  i  144,  foil 

Opica,  Aristotle  mentions  Latinm  as  a 
part  of  it,  i  64. 

Opicans,  inhabited  only  the  Northern 
part  of  Samnium,  before  the  Sabellian 
migration,  i  64.  Pusht  forward  by 
the  Sabellians,  they  overpowered  the 
Seculians  and  Italians,  73.  In  Greek 
phraseology  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander they  were  the  Sabellian  merce- 
naries, 66,  foli  R.  206.  Opicans  and 
Umbrians  are  of  the  same  stock,  82. 

Sp.  Oppius,  the  collegue  of  Appius,  as 
civic  pretor,  ii  326.  Convenes  the 
senate,  353.  Accusation,  crime,  and 
death,  375. 

Optimates,  their  party  among  the  Ita- 
lian allies  is  in  favour  of  uie  interest 
of  Rome,  iii  286. 

Oracles,  given  in  spoken  words,  are  not 
found  in  Italy,  i  508.  The  Delphic, 
what  it  said  about  the  Alban  lake, 
remnants  of  an  ancient  rhythmical 
translation,  ii  a.  1048.  Examination 
of  it,  481. 

Orbi  Orbaquet  why  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  census,  although  not  counted, 
i  470.  Orbte  comprises  all  single 
women  who  were  not  under  me 
caput  of  a  man,  viducRy  520. 

Orders  in  the  Roman  state  are  spoken 
of  as  distinct  people,  ii  282,  a.  642. 

Orestians,  one  of  the  northern  Epirot 
tribes,  iii.  452.  Afterwards  quite  se- 
parated from  Epirus,  452. 

Orosius  emended  (ii.  4),  i  a.  709  ; 
(rv.  13),  ii  a.  145.  Calculates  the 
years  of  the  city  like  Fabius — how 
many  less  than  livy,  564.  Had 
before  him  an  abridgment  of  livy 
in  which  the  dates  were  marked,  iii. 
a.  735. 

Ortona  besieged  by  the  fflquians,  ii 
109. 

Oscan,  language,  became  that  of  the 
Sabellian  conquerors,  the  Samnites 
and  the  Lucanians,  i  67.  Is  ex- 
pressly distinguisht  by  Varro  from 
ue  Sabine,  67,  foli  Was  prevalent 
over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ital^, 
68.  Forms  that  element  of  the  Lattn 
language  which  is  not  Greek,  and  is 
by  no  means  unintelligible,  68.  Was 
still  in  use  at  the  destruction  of  Her- 
culaneum,  10,  105.  Oscan  words  in 
Latin  are  shortened,  82. 

Oscan  pranomen,  iii.  a.  3 1 1. 

Oscans,  entirely  the  same  as  Opicans,  L 
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67.  Sfcnbo  howevor  oaSs  the  mi- 
mixt  AnflonUii  nationti,  Oactax^  and 
those  mist  with  the  SebelliimH,  Opi- 
caii8,66. 

Otto  the  Emperor,  is  considered  with 
good  reason  as  the  founder  of  the  civic 
constitations  of  Italy  by  mixing  dif- 
ferent nations^  i.  319. 

Oatbergesa,  rp^^oi  ttad  Isopolite,  their 
difference  from  a  citiien  of  the  pale, 
ii.  75. 

Oatlawrj  bj  a  privilegiam,  mar  be  sus- 
tained according  to  the  X// tables, 
ii.  61S,  foil. 

Ovid,  Fattd,  n.  201,  explained  n.  445. 
In  his  Fasti  an  important  historical 
aathoritj,  iii  29. 

P,  is  nsed  in  die  Oscan  for  the  Latin 
qu;  hence  2£qui,  Opid,  Apnli  the 
same  name,  L  73. 

Pasonians,  according  to  Herodotus  Ten- 
crians,  consequently  Pelasgiana,  L  51. 

PsBstnm,  a  Greek  popnlation  of  Poeido- 
niana,  remains  there  under  Lucanian 
supremacy,  L  95. '  Alexander  of  Epi- 
rus  gains  a  victory  there,  iii  167. 
Beoeives  a  colony  in  473,  544. 

Pofftmi  and  montani  at  Borne,  in  what 
manner  they  differed,  iii.  298. 

Pagi,  mstitnted  by  8ervins  Tnllius,  ii. 
249.     ntpcv^XiA,  «.  566. 

Paintine,  honored  by  the  Romans  as  a 
liberid  art,  iii.  356.  Painting  of 
battles  in  the  fifth  century  distin- 
guisht  by  its  correctness  and  grace- 
tulness,  356. 

Palaepolis,  Parthenope  in  contvadisdnc- 
tion  to  Neapolis,  i.  156.  Formerly 
Parthenope  a  Cumaan  colony,  iii. 
179.  Its  site  ascertained,  179,  folL 
R.  320.  Besieged  by  the  Bomans, 
181, 186.  Taken  by  treachery,  187, 
foil.;  then  destroyed,  188. 

Palatine  and  Aventine  quarrel,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  most  ancient  times^ 
1222. 

Pale,  Pale-buTghers,  i.  n.  961. 

Palladium,  the  Greeks  believed  it  pre- 
served at  Siris,  i.  182,  foil.  The 
desire  of  thinking  it  presored  seems 
to  have  causet4  faith  in  the  tradition, 
that  .Sneas  had  carried  it  to  Latinm, 
187. 

Palm-branches,  were  given  at  Bome  to 
the  victors  in  Uie  public  games  from 
the  vear  453,  iii  425. 

Palm-leaves,   used  as  a  material   for 

.   writing,  i  a.  1119. 


FtOmerhis,  fint  attackt  tlie  aeeoont  of 
the  c^idvity  and  death  of  Begnlas, 
iii  599. 

Palumbinum,  in  Campania^  oooqnered 
by  Sp.  Carvillius,  iii  395,  fblL 

Pandosia,  residence  of  the  CEnotriaB 
kings,  i  58.  Here  Alexander  of 
Epims  fidls  in  a  desperate  contest 
against  the  Lncanians,  iii  167. 

Panegyric  oration  upon  Q.  Fabhis.  as- 
cribed to  Marcus  must  have  existed 
and  bera  a  source  for  the  aoconm  of 
the  campaign  of  274,  ii.  198b 

Puinonians,  doubtful  whether  reaOy 
FiBBonians,  i  51. 

Panonnus,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  493, 
iii  595.  Groat  victory  of  Mctellnf 
there,  596,  foU.  After  the  fir4 
Punic  war  it  is  free  and  noi  subject 
to  tribute,  617. 

Pantagatfans,  a  Boman  monk  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  his  disciplea  in  oider  :o 
give  weight  to  their  own  opinions,  iii 
a.  56a  His  c^nnion  aboot  the  chaioge 
of  the  oonstitution  of  the  oentories  on 
the  basis  of  the  tribes^  383»  nfutcti, 
334. 

Papirian  law,  its  genuineness  cannot 
be  doubted,  i  249. 

Papirius  Cunor,  pretor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Latin  war,  made  dictator, 
iii  132.  Against  the  Antiatana,  199, 
foli  AccQ^ing  to  tradition  he  was 
the  hard  usurer  against  the  yoath  C 
Publilins,  156,  foil  In  the  year  434. 
dictator  against  the  Samnites,  192. 
Betums  to  Bome  on  account  of  the 
auspices,  193.  Thirsts  for  vengeaace 
against  Q.  Fabius^  194,  foIL  Is  com- 
pelled to  pardon  by  the  vnanimity  of 
the  senate  and  the  people,  195.  Gains 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  grants  them  a  tmce,  195,  folL 
Triumphs  in  430  over  the  Samnitf^, 
224.  In  great  difficulty^  before  Lo- 
ceria,  224.  In  438,  he  is  appointed 
dictator  by  his  enemy,  Q.  Fabics, 
246.  Conquers  the  Samnites,  249. 
Was  twice  dictator  and  five  tiaics 
consul,  249.  His  merits  and  pecu- 
liarities, 250. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the 
former,  consul  in  453,  to  bring  the 
third  Samnite  war  to  a  dose,  iii  39a 
Example  of  his  unbelief  and  seom 
of  the  auspices,  a.  66a  Defeats  the 
consecrated  armies  of  the  Sammtcs, 
893.  Celebrates  a  very  brilliant  tri- 
umph, 396.    Is  blamed  bj  his  soldien 
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for  bis  afiiioe,  adoniB  the  fonun  with 
the  spoils,  S96.     Consul  in  474,  with 
8p.   CarvUins,  to  bring  the  wan  in 
Xtslj  to  a  close,  525.  L.  Papirras  who 
proposes  the  law  conceniing  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tresriri  capitales,  was 
probably  pretor,  and  not  a  tribune,  iii. 
410. 
M.  Papirius,  killed  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  545. 
Papius  Bnitulns,  commander   of   the 
Samnites:    Ids   advice   decides   the 
Samnites    to  undertake  the  second 
Sanuiite  war,  iii.  185.    Destined  to 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  he  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  208. 
Panuusa,  is  restored  to  Epims  under 
Alexander  the  son  of  Cas8ander,4ii. 
459,  m.  811. 
Parthenope,  or  Palcepolis.  i.  156.    Al- 
lied with  the  Samnites,  iii.  119.    Is 
the  ancient  name  for  Paliepolis,  179. 
Parties  at  Rome,  during  tne   second 

Samnite  war,  iii,  291,  foU. 
Pamnuij  term  for  public  land,  subject  to 

taxation,  ii  158. 
Passages,  ancient,  in  the  Capitoline  hiH, 

^visMS,  iii  a.  716. 
Pastures,   were  at  one  time  the  only 
lands  that  paid  taxes,  ii  158.    Right 
of  pasture  on  the  ager  pnblicus,  un« 
lawfully  extended,  iii.  13.    limited, 
13,  n.  14. 
Patavium,  said  to  be  Trojan,   under 
Tiberius  the  first  city  in  Italy  afker 
Rome,  i  166. 
Pater,  synonymous  with  citisen,  i  887. 
Patre9,  erroneously  understood  by  later 
historians  as  senators  only,  i.  827, 
foli      The  patres  whose  auetoriioi 
was  neoessanr,  are  the  houses,  not 
the  senate  alone.     This  Livy  mis- 
took  at   first,   but   afterwards  saw 
clearly,  ii  224.    Instances  of  his  call- 
ing the  whole  of  the  patricians  patres^ 
n,  505.    He  distinguishes  the  patres 
as   a  soverain   assembly,  from  the 
senate,  224,  foli    PaireB  and  popuhu 
synonymous,  n.  507.    In  later  times 
signify  only  the  senate,  iii.  148,  foil. 
Patrician  Houses,  a  reiy  small  number 
are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti,  but  there 
are  traces  of  a  great  many  more,  i. 
830.      They  counted  without  doubt 
thousands  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  605. 
Patricians,  houses,  citizens,   aocordinff 
to  Cindus  free-bom,  i  829.    Internal 
feuds  among  them,  ii  125,  foli  Their 
tyranny  during  the  second  deoemTi- 


rate,  341.  Rejoice  at  the  defeat  of 
the  first  plebeian  consuls,  iii.  81. 
Try  to  make  use  of  the  alliance  with 
Laiium,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  plebeians,  48,  95.  Blind  in  their 
pretensions,  146,  152.  Their  condi- 
tion which  is  entirely  altered,  de- 
mands a  difierent  position  in  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  323.  In 
what  way  it  was  granted  to  them, 
327.  Their  opposition  to  the  Ognl- 
nian  law  is  not  considerable,  353. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  reduced  to 
fifty  families;  erroneously  considered 
then  as  a  nobility,  i  329. 

Patronus,  his  duties  towards  and  claims 
on  his  clients;  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  feudal  system,  i  325. 
Right  of  inheriting  the  client's  pro- 
perty, and  jurisdiction  over  him,  325, 
foli  Patromu  and  patricius  are 
names  of  eonal  extent,  327.  At  first, 
however,  omy  patricians  of  the  greater 
houses  could  be  patrons,  but  after- 
wards  the  Lucerea  also  without  doubt: 
the  plebeians  were  excluded  for  a  long 
time,  327.  PatroHMM  and  matrona^ 
fiither  and  mother  of  a  family,  823. 

Patrons,  of  the  free  Italian  nations,  also 
exercise  a  judidal  power,  iii.  533. 
Brotect  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
534. 

Pay  of  the  soldiers,  its  introduction, 
i  474.  Levied  as  a  direct  tax,  ii. 
440.  The  pay  of  a  foot-soldier,  ac- 
cording to  Folybius,  was  )  of  a  de- 
narius, or  Sk  ases  per  day,  100  per 
month,  441,  foli  The  pay  of  a  horse- 
man is  throughout  double  that  of  the 
foot-soldier,  442,  n,  969.  The  triple 
pay  at  Rome,  was  a  compensation  to 
those  who  served  with  their  own 
horses,  442.  How  much  the  pay  of 
a  legion  amounted  to,  a.  1040. 

Peace,  between  Rome  and  Samnium  in 
the  year  414.  The  one  concluded 
with  the  Gauls  in  the  year  415,  is 
unequivocally  attested  by  Polybins, 
iii  171.  That  with  the  Samnites  in 
444,  was  in  reality  notiiing  but  a 
truce,  259.  Between  Rome  and  Ta- 
rentum  in  the  year  445,  272.  With 
the  Samnites  peace  was  concluded  in 

-  456,  402.  Conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Caudium,  217.  These  terms  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  occurrences, 
212.  Conditions  of  the  peace  offered 
by  Pyirhus  after  the  battle  of  Hera- 
clea,  483,  n.  847.      The  desire  of 
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peace  often  awakes  tnddenly  in  na« 
tions  of  a  warlike  and  sferong  charac- 
ter, 202,  foil. 

Pedum,  the  last  seat  of  the  Latin  war, 
in  the  year  411,  iii.,  140.  In  412,  it 
was  conquered,  141*  Obtaina  the 
C«rite  ftranchiae,  141. 

Pelagoniana,  in  Dalmatia,  were  Pelaa- 
ffians,  151. 

Pera8g;ian,  names  of  places  in  the  inte- 
riour  of  southern  Italy,  i.  48.  Towns 
captured  by  the  Etruscans.  116. 

Pelasgiana,  scandalous  nonsense  in  the 
opinions  about  them,  i.  26,  folL  Dif- 
ferent from  the  Hellens,  and  their 
language  not  Greek,  27,  but  nearly 
akin  to  it,  28.  The  Roman  poets, 
even  Ennins,  often  call  the  Greeks 
by  this  name,  37.  History  only 
knows  them  in  their  decline  and  ruin, 
28.  How  the  false  opinion  about 
the  enLi^;ration  of  Ae  remnants  of 
them  onginated,  53,  folL  Once  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  nations  in 
Europe,  52.  What  Greek  nations 
were  originally  Felasgians,  29,  foil. 
Their  name  ridiculously  explained 
from  r«Aa^>o(,  40,  n.  107.  Appear  in 
Attica  and  perform  task-work,  41; 
these  were  Siculians,  41,  from  Epirus, 
57,  n.  168.  Falsely  made  to  come 
from  the  South  of  Etruria,  41.  Ex- 
tent of  their  tribes  in  Italy  and  the 
countries  near  it,  176,  foil.  Their 
fate,  and  that  of  the  Hellens,  177. 
Polasgians  in  Ktruria  and  Umbria, 
34,  foil  37.  On  the  Adriatic,  48, 
foU.  Bondmen  of  the  Italietes,  26. 
In  Sardinia,  171. 

Pelignians,  a  Sabine  not  an  niyrian 
people,  i.  99,  foil.  Are  made  war 
upon  by  the  Latins  in  the  first  Sam- 
nite  war,  iii  125.  In  the  second 
Samnite  war  they  are  neutral,  191. 
In  the  year  438,  they  were  probably 
hostile  towards  Rome,  251.  In  443, 
they  conclude  peace,  25  T,  and  alli- 
ance, 263.  Afterwards  they  belonged 
to  the  socii  foederati,  526. 

Penates,  were  considered  by  the  Lavi- 
nians  as  Trojan  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Timaeus,  i  188.  Samothracian 
Gods,  190. 

Penteres,  of  the  Romans,  had  two  mani- 
ples as  marines,  iii.  578. 

Pentrians,  during  the  i^  inter  ihey  driye 
their  flocks  into  Apulia,  iii.  191. 

Perizonius,  inquiries  in  Roman  history 
began  with  him,  L  pref,  vii    He  first 


recognized  lays,  as  the  source  of  Bo- 
man  traditions,  i.  255. 

Ihsrusia,  according  to  some,  the  place  of 
the  first  battle  of  Fabins  against  the 
Etruscans,  iii.  280.  He  defeats  them 
there  complotelj,  282,  folL  Coo- 
dudes  a  truce  of  thirty  years  with 
Rome,  283.  Breaks  it  in  the  year 
450,  370.  In  the  year  452,  it  ob- 
tains a  truce  of  forty  years,  405. 

Beetilence,  of  the  year  291,  ii  251,  foU 
Statements  about  the  extent  of  the 
ra?ageB  of  the  plagues  of  the  years 
291  and  301,  272,  folL  They  pro- 
bably  spread  widely  over  Italy;  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Atdca,  wh  ch  re- 
mained on  the  coasts,  274.  Origin 
of  the  one  of  the  year  291;  con- 
nexion of  tJl  epidemic  diseases  of  this 
period  with  the  rolcanic  commotions, 
275. 

Pestilences,  at  the  endo  the  third  oeD- 
tury,  depopulate  Italv,  enfeeble  the 
close  order,  ii  278.  Cany  with  tbem 
degeneracy  of  manners,  279.  Axiba- 
bly  in  connexion  with  that  in  Attka, 
in  the  years  320—^23,  510.  Rages 
in  the  year  384,  iiL  45. 

Betalismus,  i  si.  1 1 19. 

Petdia,  metropolis  of  the  Lncani&ns, 
1.99. 

Petelinian  grore,  place  of  asaanbly  for 
the  populus,  iii.  65. 

Peucetiana,  of  Felasgic  origin,  allied 
with  the  Tarentines,  i.  150.  Prt>ba- 
bly  Libumians.  151.  Men  of  this 
people  with  Latin  names»  153.  Con- 
tained thirteen  tribes,  153.  Kctct 
mentioned  in  Roman  history,  153. 
Allied  with  Alexander  of  Epiins^  iii. 
166,  foil 

Peucetius,  according  to  Pberecjdes  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  i.  25. 

Pezzoy  the  joger,  ii.  n.  897. 

Bbalanx,  why  Philip  adopted  no  other 
arrangement  for  his  anny,  i  a.  109a 
It  was  the  most  ancient  order  mith 
the  Romans,  and  likewise  used  by 
the  Etruscans,  n.  1091.  In  the  Ro- 
man phalanx,  one  half  consisted  cf 
men  of  the  first  class  in  full  armonr, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  hoplites  of 
the  second  and  third  classes,  imper- 
fectly armed,  477,  479,  fblt  The 
tnanner  in  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
uL  469.  By  no  means  the  kernel  of 
the  later  Macedonian  armies,  468. 

Phares,  houses  in  Snli,  L  3ia 

PhenomenBy  in  nature  after  the  Iici« 
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nian  law,  iii.  45,  fblL     In  the  years 
476  and  477,  543  and  560. 
Philinns  of  Agrigentnm,  is  ]>artifil  to- 
-wards  Carthage,  iii.  573.    His  hati^ed 
against  Rome,  600. 
Philip,  gives  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
Alexander,  his  brother-in-law,  iii  164. 
His  phalaiuc,  98. 
Fhilodiaris,  a  iriyolons  Tarentine,  iii. 

440. 
Philotis,  or  Tatnla,  il  574. 
Phlegnean  plains,  the  possession  of  thenl 
is  the  object  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
those  districts,  iii.  179. 
Phratries,  detacht  from  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  bouses,  ii  318.      At  a  later 
time  any  genuine  Athenian,  not  the 
enpatrids  only,  belonged  to  a  phratry. 
The  number  of  the    phratries  and 
houses  at  Athens  corresponds  to  the 
month  and  to  the  nnmbcor  of  its  days, 
L  318,  foil. 
•pouyMt,  colonists,  ii  nn.  193.  234. 
Picentia,  a  town  on  the  bay  of  Ba- 
lemum,  founded  by  Ficentians,  iii. 
543. 
Picentians,  conclude  a  treaty  with  RoAe 
in  447,  iii.  367,  360.      Appesar  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Sabine  war^ 
403.      Their  revolt  in  the  year  479, 
is  quickly  put  down,  548,  foli     A 
portion  of  them  is  transplanted  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  543, 
mcentinians,  is  the  name  of  the  Ficen- 
tians who  were  transplanted  to  die 
Lower  Sea,  iii  543. 
Pighins,  has  invented  consuls  for  the 
year  421  in  the  Catonian  era,  ii  569. 
He  is  inconsdentious  and  rash  in  i^ 
his  conjectures,  n.  1297. 
Pilani,   ancient   name   of  the   triarii, 

iii.  100. 
Piracy,  first  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  then 
of  the  Etruscans,  i  138.    About  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  it 
is  put  an  end  to  in  the  Greek  seas 
by  the  Rhodians ;  supprest  by  the 
Romans,  i  128.  Carried  on  by  towns 
subject  to  Rome,  iii.  423. 
Pisander,  whether  his  account  agrees 
with   that   of  Virgil   in    anySnng 
more  than  the  saving  of  Jfineas  is 
uncertain,  i  182. 
Piscina  pubhca,  was  perhaps  made  after 

after  the  war  with  I^nrrhus,  iii.  559. 
Piso,  the  ex-censor,  in  Ins  annals,  dis- 
torts  the   ancient   traditions    id    a 
rationalistic    manner,    i   335,    287, 
ii.  9.     Thongh  an  oligarch,  relates 


with  delight  the  story  of  the  pride 
of  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  319. 

Fithecnsi,  the  small  islands  near  Ischia, 
i.  155,  n.  477. 

Flsetoria  lex,  introduces  two  lictors  for 
the  pretor,  iii.  n.  43. 

Plato,  is  made  one  of  the  inteilocutors 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus,  iii.  ».  373. 
His  seventh  Epistle,  thongh  of  a  bet- 
ter kind,  is  still  not  genuine,  i  a.  27. 

Flautii,  the,  regarded  the  conquest  of 
Frivemum  as  the  most  glorious  event 
in  the  history  of  their  family,  iii. 
175. 

C.  Flautius,  consul  in  409,  marches 
against  the  Yolscians,  iii  128. 

C.  Plautius,  censor  with  Appius  Clau- 
dius in  436,  iii.  294.  Lays  down  his 
office  from  weakness,  295.  Obtains 
the  surname  of  Yenox  because  he 
had  found  the  sources  of  the  Appian 
aqueduct,  308. 

Flautus,  in  matters  of  public  life  does 
not  transfer  things  fh>m  Greece, 
iii  It.  557. 

Plebeian,  most  ancient  laws,  attributed 
to  Ancus,  i.  354.  Agrarian  centuries, 
of  a  hundred  ocftts,  fifty  jngers, 
seven  farms,  ii  163.  Offices,  protect- 
ed by  the  Valerian  law.  368.  Resolu- 
tions, which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
concilia,  i  429.  Families  in  patrician 
houses  occur  even  before  the  decemvi- 
rate,  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  think 
of  a  patrician  going  orer  to  the  plebs, 
ii.  n.  756.  Farms  of  seven  jugers, 
163.  Assignment  of  them  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  i  529. 
Rights  restored  after  the  fall  of  Tar- 
quinius,  496.  There  must  have  been 
plebeian  senators  as  early  as  the  year 
334,  ii  432.  Excluded  from  the  pa- 
tronate,  i  327.  Their  misery,  and 
insolent  treatment,  583.  Dionysius 
represents  them  in  a  false  liffht;  not 
so  Livy,  584.  They  may  not  have  had 
a  decided  numerical  preponderance  in 
the  nation  about  the  year  260,  597. 
Their  moderation  when  victorious, 
ii  21 1,  220.  Their  right  of  brinnng 
patricians  to  punishment  who  had 
wronged  them,  seems  to  have  been 
positively  recognized  before  the  year 
280,  a.  468.  Their  greatness  in 
Roman  history,  iii  10,  foli  Are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  ager  publicus,  18,  n.  13, 
Appear  even  as  mediators  of  peace 
in  seditions,  47.    Eligible  to  both  the 
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pboM  of  the  eoii8ii]dii|»»  certaii^  tm 
earij  M  the  yew  533,  70.  llieir 
immlwr  in  the  senate  inoreasesi  146b 
Th^  qnicklj  learn  the  ecieDoe  of  the 
priestlj  offices  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted, S53. 

Plebes  or  plebs  of  the  Bomans,  what  it 
reallj  wa%  i  585.  Analogy  with 
Inland,  the  Fays  de  Vand,  and  Flo- 
rence, 586,  foU.  Hie  membere  of  it 
were  obliged  to  have  two  free  an- 
cestOTi,  iii,  S05,  were  enentially  pro- 
prielQtB  of  real  estates  and  fine  conn- 
tiy  peo|>le:  artisans  were  excfatded, 
i  587,  foU.  Its  tme  origin  by  Ancna, 
354;  althoogh  there  most  have  been 
dements  of  it  in  the  throe  original 
cities,  to  which  afterwards  new  ele- 
ments must  have  been  added  finom 
the  coontiy,  4ia  Formed  from  a 
poitioB  of  the  Latms  by  Ancos,  411. 
X^oUe  honses  also  in  it;  periiaps 
considered  the  king  as  patronni^ 
411,  folL  Were  under  no  other 
dientship,  413.  Not  rcgolaily  oi^ 
ganised  as  a  body  before  SconrinS; 
anangement  by  newh*  fonned  puts 
as  at  AthfBMj  414.  Liberties  which 
it  receired  by  the  legislation  of  Ser- 
▼ins,  430,  folL  Af^wal  to  its  own 
body,  pledging  of  the  person  abdnht, 
431.  Jtes  deliboratioos  at  first  always 
originated  in  its  own  assemblies^ 
withont  the  pceYions  proposal  of  the 
senate,  ii.  SSL  Its  altered  natore 
after  the  decemvirate;  the  clients 
are  indnded  in  it,  82a  The  old 
colonies  incorporated  in  it,  820. 
Abolisht  as  an  order  by  the  deoem- 
▼iral  legislation,  322.  Itsoondlinm 
abolisht,  340i.  Its  ooorts  of  justice 
nttond  after  the  decemTirate^  369. 
A  plebs  existed  in  every  Italian  town, 
450,  w.  986.  Jeakmsly  opposes  the 
admission  of  the  erarians  to  its  rights, 
iii  296.  Hie  Flebe  urtMna,  sepa- 
rated by  An^;nstns  from  the  tribes, 
perfai^  occasioned  the  erronrof  Dio- 
nysios  respecting  the  oomitia  of  the 
oentories,  344. 

Plebisdtom.  U  must  have  been  im- 
poflsible  to  bring  forward  again,  within 
a  certain  time,  a  plebiscitom  to  which 
the  patres  had  reftued  their  sanc- 
tion, iL  286,  fdL  ThesanctioQbythe 
patres  occors  in  the  story  abont  Ca- 
millas, 550.  In  what  cases  it  was 
necessary  for  a  Senatnsoonsnltam  to 
precede  plebisdta  and  in  what  not — 
they  had,  before  the  Hortensian  law. 


no  legal  power  withont  tbe  approba- 
tion of  the  patres,  221.  The  infin- 
enoe  of  the  senate,  however,  ovfr 
them  was  increast,  225.  Th^  be- 
came law  by  the  consent  of  tiie  patres, 
the  senate,  and  the  caries,  223,  225. 
Not  by  that  of  the  senate  alone,  224. 
From  the  year  298  the  senate  was 
obliged  to  take  than  into  considera- 
tion, 301.  Placed  upon  an  eqnalitT 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  ceoturics, 
364.  Their  binding  power  am  laws 
depended  upon  the  sanction  of  the 
curies  down  to  the  bdcooiI  Publlliaii 
Uw,  365.  The  consent  of  the  plebs  as 
the  other  hand  made  a  resolntioa  of 
the  patres  a  law,  366.  BeaaoDS  lor 
chooeing  this  coarse,  366,  fciU.  Dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  oi  the  three 
laws  which  are  said  to  haTe  given  to 
the  plebisdta  a  binding  pcmer  in 
the  case  of  all  plebeians,  367,  foIL 
After  the  restoration  of  the  trihuBate 
of  the  people,  361.  Boabts  as  to 
'vriiether  an  enactment  made  on  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes  is  a  law  or 
a  plebiscitnm,  365.  Fropoaed  by  the 
senate  alone  without  any  interferenoe 
of  the  curies,  iii  148. 

Flebita8,i.a.  981;  ii.  a.  358. 

Plestina,  a  Marm'an  town  ocmqucred  by 
the  Bomans,  iii  267. 

lUiiieof  or  *OfuAor,  Dio  calls  the  pIdM 
by  this  name,  certainly  after  Fiabios, 
ii.  a.  367.  Dioaysias,  on  the  con- 
trary, uses  it  of  the  caries,  jost  wrong, 
n.  417. 

Fliny,  the  dder,  is  withoot  ^anh^ 
as  to  the  early  histcny  of  Bome,  iii. 
169. 

Plistica,  in  Campania,  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  iii  227. 

Plutarch  (Cimon,  c  16),  emended, 
ii  R.  626.  Emended,  iii  n.  811.  Fol- 
lows Dionysios  in  the  life  of  Fynhia, 
tm.  844,  872. 

Poedieuli  (Poedi  FoddidX  are  Peace- 
tians,  i  151. 

PoBtdian  law,  abolisht  nenon,  but  not 
the  adtUcHth  i  a.  1276.  After  ft 
chains  and  fettets  only  remain  as  a 
means  to  compd  those  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine^  iii  157;  for  the  abotition 
of  slavery  for  debt,  was  probaiUf 
past  in  435,  and  not  in  424,  15&, 
293.  Its  important  consequences  for 
the  change  in  the  relations  <^  the 

CiaBBBB,  03S4. 

BoBtelius  consul  in  389,  oonqnerB  Ae 
Gauls,  iii  77,  foU. 
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O.  PoBtelins  Libo,  consul  in  424,  dicta- 
tor in  435,  author  of  the  law  con- 
cerning sbivexy  for  debt,  iii.  156,  293. 
But  he  18  not  the  oonqneror  of  the 
year  435,  236. 

C.  I'oetdins,  son  of  the  fbnner,  was  de- 
feated in  his  suit  for  the  cnrule  edile- 
ship  by  Cn.  ElayioB,  iii.  317. 

M.  Poetelius,  consul  in  434,  gains  a  vic- 
tory near  Caudium,  iiL  234,  without 
obbiining  a  trinmph,  235. 

Poetry,  its  last  trace  in  Boman  history, 
iiL  437. 

Poets,  popular,  always  describe  splenr 
door  and  weaMi,  i  544,  fi.  632. 

n^Ais,  and  noXfroi,  oiiginallj  in  oppo- 
sition to  9nfios,  and  synonymous  with 
popnlus,  i.  n.  1295. 

TioXrr^ta  KOtr^,  ii  n.  120. 

Polity,  combination  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  i.  409. 

Poliia  tribus,  the  same  as  Pnblilia,  i. 
jt.  977. 

Polysnus  (i.  29.  2),  not  to  be  altered,  i 
n.  821. 

Polybins,  Cicero's  historical  accounts  in 
his  work  on  the  Republic  were  taken 
from  him,  i.  288,  n.  1014;  particu- 
larly the  years  of  the  kinss,  242. 
His  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
367.  Not  valued  by  the  rhetorical  age 
according  to  his  merits*  and  not  made 
use  of  by  livy  till  he  reacht  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  533.  The  first  edition  of 
his  work  is  to  be  placed  about  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  seventh  century,  iii. 
42.  For  the  earlier  times  he  is  not 
so  safe  a  guide  as  for  the  later,  70. 
Is  unacquainted  with  the  treaty  be- 
tween Home  and  Carthage  of  the 
year  402,  87.  Mentions  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls, 
17 1.  Is  certainly  not  mistaken  about 
it,  172.  Concerning  the  Gallio  inra- 
sion  of  447  he  is  a  better  authori^ 
than  livy*  288.  With  his  carefiil- 
nesB,  he  would  haxe  mentioned  the 
distinction  of  the  classes,  if  he  had 
known  them  as  still  existing,  337, 
folL  His  dissertation  upon  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Romans,  however  excel- 
lent, is  yet  not  quite  clear  to  us,  465. 
Emended  (£xc.  de  Bent  pag.  381), 
i.  R.  583.  Conjecture  on  iii.  22,  n. 
1183.  Emended  (i.  20,  9),  iii.  ». 
1053. 

Pomeda,  was  not  destroyed  by  Tarqui- 
nins,  i  513.  Was  not  situsied  in  the 
marabesi  613,  fi^     Destroyed  in  the 


war  with  die  Aunmcsns  before  the 
year  261,  ii.  90. 

Pomcerium,  of  Romulus,  is  the  circum- 
ierenoe  of  i^  suburb,  or  borough,  in 
the  lower  district  about  the  city,  i. 
288.  Wall  and  ditch  of  Romulus 
on  its  course,  227.  Was  in  ancient 
times  extended  on  account  of  the  tri- 
bunician  protection,  iii.  n.  830. 

Fompeius,  Trogns,  upon  die  invasion 
of  die  Gauls,  ii.  514. 

Pomptina  tribus,  iii  94. 

Pomptinian  marshes,  a  bay  behind  the 
downs,  certainly  not  a  district  swal- 
lowed up,  iii  521. 

Pomptinus  ager,  the  dope  of  the  hills 
above  the  marshes,  ii  n.  197.  Not 
the  marshes :  —  Satricum,  perhaps, 
comprised  in  it,  a.  1288.  Assigned, 
616.  Is  probably  the  rich  com  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  iii  521. 

Pontia,  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands, 
founded  in  436,  iii  2.18.  The  place 
is  not  called  Pontice,  n.  419.  Pro- 
bably estaUisht  against  Tarentum, 
238,  foil.  Contemporary  with  the 
formadon  of  a  fleet,  241. 

Pontifex,  attended  to  matters  of  con- 
science, i  326.  Pontifex  maximus 
peddes  oxer  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  after  the  second 
secession,  ii  357,  359.  For  what 
reason,  360.  The  number  of  pon- 
dffii  was  four,  like  the  augun^  i  302, 
foU.  They  exercise  the  Zoxt/iwia, 
n,  857.  The  pontifices  minoies 
were  in  the  early  times  probably 
those  of  Lucerum,  n.  775.  Are  in 
possession  of  die  knowledge  of  the 
court-days  and  formulas,  iii  314,  folL 
By  the  Ogulnian  law  four  were  added 
from  the  plebeians,  and  thus  their 
whole  number  was  increast  to  eight, 
851,  foil.    Thehr  power,  352. 

Pontificate,  always  remained  peculiar 
to  the  two  most  ancient  tribes,  and 
therefore  limited  to  four  persons,  iii 
350,  foil 

C.  Pondus,  Samnite  dictator  at  Cau- 
dium, iii  2 15.  Probably  educated  by 
Greek  philosophy,  216.  His  genero- 
sity towards  the  Roman  prisoners, 
217.  Through  Ids  influence  he  saves 
the  three  hundred  Roman  hostages, 
222.  In  the  year  454  also,  he  is  at 
die  head  of  the  Samnites,  397.  De- 
feats Q.  Fabius  Gnrges,  397.  Is  made 
prisoner,  399;  and  is  put  to  death, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  217,  400. 
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Fontint,  the  father,  his  advice  to  hiB 
0on  after  the  battle  of  Caadimn,  iiL 
21 5,  folL  Ib  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchos^ 
fi.  373. 

M.  PopiUins  Lfenas,  iqypeased  a  sedition 
in  the  year  391,  and  thence  derives 
his  somame,  iii  46,  foil.  Conquers 
the  Gauls  in  the  jear  400,  78,  folL 
Gets  C.  Licmius  pnnisht  for  possess- 
ing more  of  the  public  land  than  the 
law  permitted,  413. 

Poplicola,  the  name  refers  only  to  the 
populus,  i.  530. 

Population  of  Borne,  much  diminisht 
bj  the  first  Punic  war,  iii.  613. 

Populifugia,  legend  about  it,  ii  573. 

Popnlonia,  colon/ of  the  Yolaterranians, 
i.  116.  Seat  of  the  Etrusoo-Gallic 
war,  iii.  430. 

Populus,  at  a  later  period  used  for  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  L  425. 
Used  by  livy  also  for  the  plebs,  w.  993. 
Pt^fmbu  BomoMHM  QuirtteM  (instead 
of  Pop,  RoHL  et  Q.),  the  Romans  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  Sabines  of  the 
Quirinal,  294.  The  corruption  of  po' 
pulu9  Romtmua  Quiritium  was  in  use 
even  before  livy.  n.  752.  Populus 
and  plebes  formed,  fix>m  the  time  of 
Servins,  the  Roman  state,  424,423; 
mil.  983,  984,  992.  Private  patricians 
receive  from  the  first  consuls  the  per- 
mission to  speak  before  the  assembly 
of  the  populus,  L  529.  It  could  only 
make  a  resolution  upon  a  preceding 
Senatusconsultum,  and  thus  difiered 
from  the  plebs,  ii  221.  Considered 
by  Dionysius  as  a  democracy,  222. 
Assembles  in  groves,  n.  1337.  Its 
concilium  decided  between  the  Arde- 
ans  and  Aridnians,  449.  Populus 
instead  of  plebs,  iii.  149. 

Porsena  or  Porsenna,  indiflerent,  but 
the  pennltima  is  not  short,  ].ii.  1200. 
Cicero  does  not  consider  his  war  as 
belonging  to  the  attempts  to  restore 
the  Tarquins,  541.  Tacitus  has  pre- 
served the  truth  about  the  peace  with 
him,  546,  x.  1213.  The  dty  was 
surrendered  to  him  as  his  property, 
547.  At  that  time,  probu>ly,  one 
third  of  the  territory  taken,  the  re- 
mainder subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Rome  disgracefnUv  disanned, 
547,  lui.  1216,  1217.  Rome  pays 
homa^  to  him  by  surrendering  the 
royal  msignia,  548.    Traditions  about 

.    the  ehiviurons  conduct  of  Rome  to 


him,  549,  n.  1282.  Sale  of  the  pfo- 
perty  of  Porsenna — mythic  hero  of 
!Btruria — his  tomb  quite  fabulotiB, 
551,  n.  405.  In  die  war  against  has, 
that  of  Veii  of  the  year  277  is  re- 
fleeted,  551,  foIL  His  camp  and  pro- 
visions, ii  205. 

Porta  Flumentana,  in  the  wall  which 
ran  from  the  Aventine  to  the  capiul, 
111.  n.  525. 

Porta  Janualis,  closed  the  cfinis  of  the 
CarinsQ,  i.  288,  foil. 

Porta  Nsevia,  its  situatioD,  iL  b.  462. 

Porta  Trigemina,  iii  307,  lu  527. 

Posidonia,  a  colony  of  Sybcna,  i  15& 
Obliged  to  receive  a  barbarian  ctdonv, 
111.  169. 

Posidonius,  Appian  took  bis  account  of 
the  public  land  from  hiniv  ii.  a.  104. 
273.  Is  followed  by  Diodoms  in  fail 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Celis  and 
Iberians,  n.  1151.  On  the  Cdbs,  a. 
1157. 

Posilipo,  on  its  western  dedivity  IV 
Uepolis  was  situated,  iii  180,  fou. 

Possessio,  according  to  the  definitJon  of 
.MiasGallus — ^according  to  JaTolenss 
— ^and  others  in  Festus,  ii  14S.  Ob> 
ject  of  possession,  a.  283.  Is  invari- 
ably mentioned  in  spealdng  of  the  use 
of  public  land :  possessioii  and  renting 
are  contradictory  noticMis: — it  is  men- 
tioned as  tnmsmitted  by  inhoitance  or 
sale,  ii  134,  fi.  275.  Pocaenw  and  m»- 
sidere  are  technical  terms  for  the  soaie 
an  individual  had  in  the  agerpmblinu, 
142,  a.  297.    This  was  always  preca- 

.  rious,  arid  could  be  taken  away  by  the 
republic  at  will,  145.  It  was  kat,  as  if 
destroyed  by  a  disaster.  Evictio  was 
not  viiid  against  the  seller,  146,  foQ. 
Could  never  become  property  by  asa- 
copM,  144,  fon,  Coud  not  be  trans- 
ferred like  other  property  by  right  of 
succession ;  hence  the  pretor  assigned 
the  possession  of  sncn  lands.  15S. 
Possessions  on  the  military  firontier 
were  changed  into  real  property  by 
Honorius  and  Theodosiiis,  b.  311. 
Right  of  possession  after  oooqaestt, 
iii  177. 

Possessorial  interdicts,  gave  security  to 
possessions,  ii  150,  folL  Mention 
of  them  in  referenee  to  public  land, 
mi.  314,  315 ;  but  they  certainly  did 
not  concern  that  alone,  152. 

Possessores,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
emperors,  a  class  of  officials,  anakgoos 

.    to  Uie  ancient  scribes,  iii  300. 
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Postulatiojudieis,  ii.  S70,  foK. 

A.  PoBtnmius^  is  probably  named  in- 
stead of  another  dictator,  as  Tictor 
in  the  battle  on  lake  Begillus,  on  ac- 
connt  of  his  family  name,  liegUUnnB^ 
i.  556. 

A.  Postumius  Tnbertns,  dictator  in  the 
year  324 — ^his  memory  revered — his 
victory  was  the  crisis  of  the  .^uian 
wars — great  exertions,  ii.  452.  The 
son  of  the  dictator  condemned  to 
death:  nocturnal  attack  npon  the 
smaller  camp:  battle  on  the  18th  of 
Jane,  and  decisiye  victory  of  the 
dictator,  454,  foa 

Xh  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  in  442, 
BQCcessftd  against  Samnium,  iii  257, 
folL  Propretor  in  the  year  45 1» 
374.  Ck)mmands  the  reserve  near 
Palerii,  379,  foU.  Consul  in  the  year 
452,  389.  He  triumphs  over  the 
Samnites  and  EtruscaDS,  389.  Con- 
sul and  commander  in  455,  400. 
His  defiance  and  haughtiness,  400, 
412.  Is  punisht  for  it  with  heavy 
fines,  413.  Also  violates  the  Licinian 
law,  by  illegal  possession  of  the  public 
laud,  413. 

Lb  Postumius,  Boman  ambassador  at 
Tarentum,  spoke  Greek  there,  iii. 
312.  His  threats  after  the  insul( 
offered  to  him,  441. 

M.  Postumius,  the  consular  tribune, 
assassinated  —  judgment  npon  the 
crime,  ii.  436. 

Sp.  Postumius,  consul  in  the  ^ear  428, 
iiL  210.  After  the  Caudme  cala- 
mity he  lays  down  his  office  as  a 
dishonored  man,  219.  Is  given  up 
with  the  others  who  are  sureties  for 
the  peace,  220.  He  fancies  to  excul- 
pate the  Romans  from  the  guilt  of 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  by  an  act  of 
hypocrisy,  221. 

Postumius  Livius,  said  to  have  been 
dictator  of  Fidense,  ii.  574. 

Potitian  house,  according  to  tradition, 
instructs  public  slaves  m  the  ceremo- 
nies of  uie  worship  of  Hercules,  on 
the  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
becomes  extinct,  iiL  309.  Probably 
in  the  ^reai  plague,  309. 

Poverty,  m  the  south  does  not  imply 
actnal  want,  iiu  21.  Poverty  at 
Rome  during  the  Samnite  wars, 
417. 

J^cefudicium,  what  it  was,  il  373. 
Decided  the  issne  of  the  law-suit, 
373. 

VOL,  III. 


Pnenette,  separated  from  the  Latins, 
must  have  joined  the  .^uians  or 
obeyed  them,  ii  261.  Is  decidedly 
hostile  to  Rome  —  these  wars  take 
the  place  of  those  with  the  .^uians, 
582.  Rules  over  eight  towns,  583. 
The  Pnenestines  conqu^  Satricum, 
589.  Renew  the  war  against  Rome, 
591.  Peace  must  have  been  con- 
cluded after  the  year  380,  594.  In 
the  Hernican  war  idlied  with  Tibur, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Rome  in  396, 
iii.  83.  Then  allied  with  Lt^um, 
94.  Persevering  against  Rome  in 
411,  140.  Conquered  in  412,  140, 
foil.  Afterwards  obtains  the  isopo- 
litv,  143.  After  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tuLe,  probably  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, 230.  Secured  by  hostages,  who 
were  kept  in  the  Roman  aerarium, 
464.  It  was  the  nearest  point  to 
Rome,  that  was  occupied  by  Pyrrhu£^ 
496,  n.  865. 

PrsBnomen,  in  early  times  common,  but 
obsolete  as  early  as  the  emperors,  i. 
546,  ft.  1210. 

Praerogative,  a  proof  how  little  the 
Romans  expected  from  the  wisdom 
of  elective  assemblies,  iii.  331,  338. 
Occurs  afterwards  in  the  centuries 
of  the  tribes  also,  332,  foil  In  the 
ancient  centuries  it  was  unnecessary, 
but  became  important  from  the  time 
that  they  were  based  upon  the  tribes, 
338.  It  had  been  customary  even  in 
ancient  times  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  339,  n.  568.  Could,  however, 
be  taken  only  from  the  country 
tribes,  340. 

PrsBtextatsB,  their  nature^the  unities 
cannot  have  been  observed  in  them, 
i.  n.  1150. 

Prayers,  to  what  side  those  who  prayed 
lookt,  and  why  they  turned  round,  ii. 
n.  1056.  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
ancient  Roman  speeches,  iii  488.  n, 
854. 

Prefects,  appointed  by  the  pretor  in  the 
Hemican  municipia,  iii.  261.  Sent 
to  Capua,  289.  But  probably  elected 
at  Rome  for  the  Roman  citizens 
sojourning  there,  290.  Prefects  in 
the  armies  of  the  allies  were  Italicans, 
532. 

Pretors,  original  name  of  the  consuls 
— Dion  Casslus  uses  this  term  down 

.    to  the  decemvirate,    i  520.     At  a 

.  later  period  pretors  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrates of  the  Latins — the  first  who 
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wera  i^pintod  are  erroneoiulj  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Taliaa  Hos- 
tiiiofl,  ii  92.  The  twelye  tables  did 
not  deprive  this  magistracy  of  the 
power  of  inflictine  capital  panish- 
ments  in  the  case  mmcmifuta  acdera^ 
S22. 

Bretocship  of  the  citjr,  office  of  the 
custoB  «r6if,  iL  120.  Was  always 
reserved  for  a  patrician  daring  the 
military  tribunate,  392,  497,  499. 
When  ihey  were  oensors,  the  duties 
of  the  latter  were  perfonned  hj 
them,  if  there  were  none,  b/  the 
custos  urbis,  till  the  board  was  in- 
creast  to  six,  393,  foil  395.  The 
pretor  of  the  dty  has  six  fasces,  iii. 
38,  fi.  43.  From  the  Tear  451,  the 
pretoithip  was  generaUj  held  by  a 
consul  i^ter  the  expiration  of  hie 
office,  11.  630.  Latin  preton,  94, 
folL  Samnite  pretors,  182.  The 
pretorship  of  the  city  remains  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  pa* 
tricians  after  me  licinian  law,  30, 
for  which  reason  it  is  of  great  im<- 
portanoe  to  them,  81,  foil.  After  its 
separation  from  the  consulship,  it 
receives  the  whole  jurisdiction,  31, 
In  the  Tear  418,  it  is  for  the  first 
time  held  by  a  plebeian,  158.  Pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  a  Publilian 
law,  154.  The  division  lasts  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  n. 
277.  Was  probably  sometimes  con- 
bined  with  the  censorship,  303.  The 
pretonhip  for  foreiners,  importance 
of  its  institution,  i.  n,  1318.  At 
first  probably  not  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  jurisdiction  among  stran- 
gers, but  to  command  the  reserves, 
and  for  the  province,  iiL  620.  *Pre- 
torian  law  of  succession,  inadmissible 
definition  of  it — ^its  true  origin  and 
development,  ii.  153. 

Prices^  of  com  at  dificsent  periods,  no- 
minally the  same  in  light  or  heavy 
ases,  i.  462.  Prices  of  most  articles 
rose  very  much  at  Rome  as  at  Athens, 
iH.  324.  On  an  average  threefold, 
325. 

Princeps  senatus,  the  first  of  the  De- 
cern primi  of  the  decury  of  interrexes 
-^is  at  the  same  time  warden  of  the 
city,  and  first  interrex,  ii.  112,  n. 
236. 

Princes,  forein,  in  the  service  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  a  necessaiy  expedient,  iii. 
162. 


PrincipalitieSyOf  the  Ifiaoedantan  qnecns, 

iii  M.  812. 

Principes,  prooem  prmoret^  epMoj' 
mous  with  Decern  primi,  ii.  ».  47. 

Principes,  their  place  in  the  army  and 
their  armour,  iii  lOOi,  foU.  The 
elements  out  of  wMch  thej  were 
formed,  103. 

Principles,  their  steadineas  in  faooses 
and  corporations  of  free  states,  iL 
377,  foil 

Prisci,  i.  79.  Their  immigration  into 
larinm  (see  SacnniansX  belonged  to 
the  Oscan  race,  i  80,  foU. 

Prisci  Latini,  erroneous  opimon  diat 
idl  of  tfiem  were  colonies  sent  out  by 
Alba,  i  ^02.  The  same  as  iVuct  k 
Laimi — ^by  no  means  ancient  Latins, 
i.  79,  foU.  377,  i.  ii.  914. 

Ihrison,  the  building  of  it  is  ascribed  to 
Ancns,  why  f  L  354.  PistricianB  were 
exempted  from  imprisonment  in  it, 
before  the  decemvirate,  ii  283,  folL ; 
but  after  the  time  of  the  XIT  tables 
no  longer,  331. 

Prisoners,  given  in  custody  to  allied 
nations,  iii  252,  a.  441.  Those  set 
free  by  Pyrrhus  were  infiunoos,  512. 

Privemas,  surname  of  the  consul  j£mi- 
tins,  iii  175. 

Privemura,  hostile  towards  Borne  in 
the  war  with  the  Hemicans,  iii  83, 
foil.  Forein  to  the  Latin  state,  89. 
Compelled  to  join  it,  94.  At  war 
with  Rome  in  409,  and  dqoived  of 
two-thirds  of  its  domain,  128.  Be- 
Tolts  in  the  year  420,  174.  Is  con- 
quered after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
175.  Is  severely  punisht,  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  isopolins  and  in  431  to 
the  franchise,  176.  Tlie  main  town 
in  the  tribus  Ufentina,  176.  Revolts 
again  in  426,  198,  and  is  sevenly 
punisht,  199.  

Privilegia,  prohibited  by  the  Xn  tables 
— what  they  were  is  obscnre,  ii  a. 
749. 

II^^vAm,  the  daily  covndl  in  Greek 
oligarchies.  Dicmysius  designates  by 
this  name  the  members  of  the  cooncu 
of  the  Latins  and  Samnitea,  ii  25,  a. 
36,  but  also  the  senate  of  Roonulna, 
11.38. 

Proconsul,  commander  of  the  iiibeivc 
legions,  ii  123,  a.  449.  Proconsul' 
ship  introduced,  iii  186.  Its  power 
did  not  extend  over  the  ci^  and  its 
immediate  vicini^,  187.  At  fint 
conferred  by  a  decree  of  the  aeaate 
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and  a  plebudtom,  then  by  the  ienate 
alone,  187. 

Ptodigies,  at  the  approach  of  the  Qanls 
in  the  year  451,  lii.  374, ».  631.  On 
the  retom  of  Pyrrhns  from  Sicily, 
618. 

Projectile  engines,  when  introdnoed,  ii. 
«.  1042. 

Projectine  walls,  for  the  protection  of 
the  bridges  and  in  Trasteyere  did  not 
exist,  i.  396,  foil.  ii.  n.  444. 

Prolepsis,  in  Li^r,  ii.  m  484.  In  Dio- 
nysins  abont  the  manipnlar  legion,  ii. 
n.  570. 

Proletarians,  and  capiie  cetui,  i.  451. 
How  the  proletarians  were  inferiour 
to  the  locupletes  in  civil  riehts — they 
certainly  were  not  eligible  for  offices, 
i.  453,  folL 

Ptoper  names,  of  the  Oscans  are  gentile 
names  among  the  Romans,  ii.  217, 
and  the  reverse,  n.  1212.  Those  in 
71$,  with  the  genitive  long  in  ktos  are 
Sicnlian,  i.  n.  219. 

Property,  of  individuals  at  Borne,  was 
very  mnch  increast  durine  the  fifth 
centnry,  iii.  324,  foil.  Changed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  coarse 
of  the  first  Panic  war,  613. 

Proselytes  of  righteoasness,  answer  to 
the  men  of  the  commonalty,  those  of 
the  gate  to  the  metics,  i.  n.  960. 

Proserpine,  her  temple  robbed  by  Pyr- 
rhns,  iii.  517. 

Protection  money,  of  mere  sojonmers, 
i.  473. 

Provfncia,  the  word  and  its  meaning 
explained,  iiL  616.  Domains  in  the 
province  differ  firam  the  lands  subject 
to  tithes,  618. 

Provisional  oonstitntion,  after  the  se* 
cond  secession,  ii.  357,  folL  360,  foil. 

Provocatio.    See  Appeal 

Proxenns,  honours  which  Coriolanns 
enjoys  ivith  the  Yolscians  as  prox- 
enns, ii.  236.  Proxeny  gives  to  an 
individaal  the  rights  of  an  isopolite, 
it  52. 

Prytanies,  of  the  Attic  senate,  originated 
when  the  presidency  in  the  Ecclesia 
was  ttJLea  away  from  the  Archon,  ii. 
329. 

Prytanis,  was  in  ancient  times  probably 
the  official  name  of  the  Eponymus,  ii. 
329. 

Ptolemy  Oerannus  alone  seems  to  have 
sent  succour  to  Pyrrhus,  iii  446,  463, 
n.  818.  Perishes  against  the  Gaols, 
507. 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  seeks  the  friend- 
ship of  Bome  in  473,  iii  548. 

I\tbUcare,  applied  to  a  possession  which 
the  state  resumes  and  disposes  of  as 
its  own  property,  ii.  a.  685. 

Pnblicins  Clivus,  its  origin,  iii  n.  68. 
Its  situation,  n.  527. 

Publicum,  coffer  of  the  populus,  in  pvh' 
licum  ridigerty  i  n.  1106,  1293.  Pub- 
licum, property  of  the  populus — ^how 
many  kinds  of  objects  it  comprised, 
136.  In  the  third  century  aAer  Christ 
almost  limited  to  roads,  rivers,  and 
banks,  ii  151.  Enactments  upon  it, 
their  place  in  Ulpian's  conmientary 
proves  the  relation  of  the  interdicts 
to  them,  a.  820. 

Publilia  tribus,  iii  94. 

Publilian  rogations,  of  the  ^rear  288 
abont  the  Section  of  the  ediies — ^up- 
on the  right  of  the  plebs  to  deliberate 
and  determine  upon  public  affairs, 
ii.  217.  Such  a  determination  was 
at  first  only  a  resolution,  217.  These 
rogations  required  the  consent  of  the 
patres,  218.  Violent  opposition  — 
overcome — the  rogations  past,  220, 
foil.  Accepted  by  the  patres,  226, 
A  later  Publilian  law  abont  plebisdta, 
867. 

Publilian  laws,  the  first  abolishes  the 
sanction  of  the  curies  for  the  decrees 
of  the  centuries,  iii  147,  foil.  The 
second  makes  the  assent  of  the  se- 
nate sufficient  for  plebiscita,  148. 
The  third  divides  the  censorship  be- 
tween the  two  ordera,  150;  and  a 
fourth  probably  the  pretorship  also, 
154. 

C.  PubliBus,  is,  according  to  Livy,  the 
occasion  of  the  Poetelian  law,  iii 
156. 

Q.  Publilhis  Philo,  defeats  the  Latins 
in  the  year  411,  iii.  140.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  dictatorship  in  order 
to  remove  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tficians,  147.  His  legislation,  147. 
First  plebeian  pretor,  154.  Besieges 
Palaepolis  in  the  year  423, 181.  He 
was  the  first  that  was  invested  with 
prooonsnlar  power,  186.    Saves  Pa- 

Elrius  Cursor  from  his  distress  at 
uceria,  224.  Evolved  in  the  in- 
Quiries  of  the  year  432,  293. 
Yolero  Pnblilius,  the  mortification  in- 
flicted upon  him  causes  an  insurrec- 
tion—he is  elected  a  tribune,  ii  210. 
Piromulgates  tiie  rogation  abont  the 
election  of  tribimef  by  the  tribes,  211. 

2  T  2 
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Reason  of  his  re-election  doabtfol— 
new  rogationB,  217. 

Pofilia  (Apolia),  time  of  the  harvest 
there,  iiL  n.  344. 

Pnlcinello,  has  his  origin  in  the  Atel- 
lanes,  iii.  111. 

Fullias  Cliyus,  its  probable  origin,  iii. 
11.  67. 

Poliios  and  Fondanins,  the  accusers  of 
P.  Clodias,  probably  cumle  ediles, 
not  tribones.  iii.  40,  x.  67. 

Panic  war,  first,  iii.  561,  foil.  Resem** 
bles  the  Spanish  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 598.  From  the  rear  497  it  is 
less  glorious  for  the  Romans,  601. 
Is  nneqnaUed  in  the  exertions  which 
it  required,  613.  Loss  of  men  in  it, 
614. 

Pnrple,  vermcdor  in  Liyy,  iii  n.  434. 

Pntei,  wells  and  cisterns,  iii.  n.  524* 

Puteoli,  receives  prefects  from  Rome,  iii 
291. 

lyrgi,  its  capture  in  01.  99,  1,  falls 
in  the  year  368,  ii.  567. 

^rrhus,  in  the  treaty  with  Torentum 
he  inserts  the  clause  concerning  a 
free  return,  iiL  444.  His  house, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Sparta, 
was  the  only  one  remaining  that  was 
connected  with  the  heroic  age,  454. 
EndeaYours  to  obtain  help  and  sure- 
ties from  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdoms,  446.  The  history  of  his 
youth,  457,  foil.  Obtains  protection 
and  assistance  from  the  court  of 
Egypt,  and  soon  rids  himself  of 
Neoptolemus,  458,  folL  Through 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  he 
obtains  a  great  addition  to  his  king- 
dom, 459,  folL  Forfeits  the  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  460.  Was  thirty- 
seyen  years  old  when  the  Tarentines 
inyited  him,  461.      His  peculiarity, 

461,  foil.  Felt  the  want  of  having 
friends,  461.    Admires  the  Romans, 

462,  foil  478.  TWO  deeds  are  the 
disgrace  of  his  life,  463.  He  draws 
np  alternately  cohorts  and  phalangite 

(    spires,  473.      His   passage  to  Italy 

-  very  much  endang^^  by  a  storm, 
474.    He  first  attempts  negociations 

'  with  .Rome,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
476.  Conquers  at  Heraclea,  476, 
foil.  His  maxim  not  to  pursue  a 
defeated  enemy  immediately,  n.  838. 
Cineas  was  his  good  genius,  481. 
Pyrrhus  always  liked  to  endeavour  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  by  negotiations, 

.  it.844,  Thetennscmwhichheofiinred 


peace.  483.  His  attempt  npoo  Capita 
and  Neapolis  fails,  495.  Advazices 
towards  Rome  as  far  as  fire  miki 
beyond  Praeneste,  496,  folL  Re- 
turns out  of  impatience,  497,  foU, 
Avoids  a  battle  in  Campania,  and 
takes  his  winter  quarters  ml  Tares- 
turn,  499.  Sends  the  Roman  pri- 
soners home  on  furlough,  501.  Be- 
sieges Venasia,  502.  Defeats  the 
Romans  near  Ascnlnm,  503.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  accounts  he  is 
wounded  in  the  battle,  504.  Re- 
treats to  Tarentum,  506.  Directs 
his  thoughts  towards  Sicily,  507. 
Crosses  over,  511.  His  andertakiug, 
after  a  three  years'  stay  in  Sicily,  is 
defeated  in  the  siege  of  lillybaram, 
511,  foil.  On  bis  return  to  Italy  be 
is  defeated  in  the  Strait  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 516,  folL  He  orders  his 
unfortunate  advisers  to  be  pot  to 
death,  518.  Enters  upon  the  battle 
of  Beneventum  with  a  desponding 
heart,  519.  Completely  defeased, 
520.  Hastens  back  to  £pinis»  521. 
Allusions  to  the  subsequent  erents  of 
his  life,  521,  foU.  Probable  year  of 
his  death,  n.  928. 

I^rthagoras,  according  to  a  tradition  a 
Tyrrhenian  from  Lemnos  or  Imbros. 
i.  42.  The  opinion  that  Nnma  had 
been  his  disciple  was  prevalent  at 
Rome,  until  it  was  chronologically 
refuted,  238,  foil.  His  persomd  ex- 
istence is  no  more  historical  than  that 
of  Nnma — ^he  was  in  high  authority 
at  Rome  in  ancient  times,  239.  A 
statue  is  erected  to  him  in  die  oomi- 
tium  at  Rome,  iii.  310. 

Pyxus,  a  colony  of  Rheginm,  i  157. 

QUADRUPLATORES,  the  gencnl 
right  of  accusing  gives  rise  to  them, 
ui.  37. 

Quaestores  CUissici  and  P4BrTicidiL  mis- 
takonforone  another  by  DionyBias: 
he  calls  those  r^^'oi,  whom  he  niould 
haye  called  iph-m,  ii.  n.  366.  The 
same  mistake  in  Tacitus  and  Ulpian, 
n.  836. 

Quaestores  Clasaici,  treasurerB,  their 
election  left  to  the  P^o{^®  by  Pab- 
licola,  i.  a.  1157.  The  a^iective 
ckugicut  has  been  preserved  by 
Lydus,  iL  n.  949,  and  refers  to  their 
appointment  by  the  centuries  frcm 
the  time  of  Pnhlicola. — ^Before  the 
year   334,   there^  were    two — tibeir 
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namber  doubled  in  thai  year — ^proTcs 
the  increase  of  biuineflB  by  tithes  and 
the  intended  pay  of  the  anny — ^half 
of  the  places  demanded  for  the  plebs, 
398.  Compromise  that  they  should 
be  elected  from  the  two  orders  indis- 
criminately, which  afterwards  turns 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians, 
431.  Those  who  had  held  the  office, 
undoubtedly  entered  the  senate,  432, 
iii.  551.  Their  number,  in  479«  in- 
creast  to  eight,  551,  n.  1003. 

Qiuestores  Parricidii,  public  accusers, 
continued  after  the  abolition  of  royal- 
ty, just  as  they  had  been  berore, 
1.  5S4.  Even  before  that  time  they 
had  been  elected  by  the  populus,  525, 
As  a  part  of  the  decemvurate,  they 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  curule 
ediles,  ii.  328.  Bring  the  accusation 
against  Manlius  before  the  curies,  or 
imike  a  motion  for  his  being  out- 
lawed, 612.  In  407  they  were  for 
the  first  time  elected  by  the  centuries, 
383. 

Quarters,  in  the  midM  aees  the  com- 
mon local  division  of  free  cities  and 
districts,  afterwards  frequently  in- 
creast  to  six,  i  n.  969. 

Qnatnonrirate,  in  which  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes  and  the  plebeians  are 
represented,  after  'the  abolition  of 
royalty,  i  515.  Was  probably  re- 
corded in  some  Fasti,  and  hence  Sp. 
Lncretins  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
the  first  year  of  the  republic,  536. 

Quatnorriri,  for  the  roads  (viocuri), 
iii  559. 

Qninctii,  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses, 
ii  291.  foil, 

Quinctilii  of  Komulus,  i  222. 

Oeso  Quinctius,  his  acts  of  Tiolence, 
his  strength  and  pride  —  accusation 
against  mm  —  evidence  of  M.  Vol- 
scius,  ii  288.  His  trial  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Idlian  law,  2S8,  foil. 
Goes  into  exile,  290.  Report  of  his 
being  in  the  city,  292,  foli  Proba- 
bly perisht  together  with  Appius 
Herdonius,  296. 

Jj,  Quinctius  Ciucinnatus,  poetical  story 
of  his  dictatorship,  and  his  expedition 
to  the  Algidus,  ii  264,  foli  Its  im- 
possibility and  its  poetical  meaning, 
268.  foil.  His  appointment  to  the 
dictatorship,  265.  The  expedition 
attributed  to  him  seems  to  be  quite 
fabulous,  269,   foli      Cannot   have 

.    iallea  into  poverty  by,  raising  the 


sum  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  of 
G8eso,291.  Appointed  consul  ille^y 
by  the  senate  and  curies,  297,  n.  425. 
Projects  of  the  counter  revolution, 
297  foli,  renounced  as  well  as  the 
re-election  of  Cincinnatus,  298.  As 
dictator  he  brings  about  by  force  the 
expulsion  of  Yolscius,  298,  foli  Ap- 
pointment to  the  consuldiip  by  the 
patres,  n.  425.  Appointed  dictator 
against   Mselius  —  violent  measures, 

419.  Orders  MsbUus  to  be  killed, 

420.  Murder  in  the  serrice  of  a  fac- 
tion, 421.  Rhetoricnl  distortion  of 
his  character,  n.  612. 

P.  Quinctius,  upon  what  point  his  cause 
defended  by  Cicero  turns,  i  n.  1280. 

T.  Quinctius,  eains  a  victory  at  Antium 
and  takes  the  town,  ii  246.  Com- 
mander of  the  reserve  in  the  year 
290,  250.  Mentioned  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  relief  in  the 
year  296,  probably  erroneously,  263. 
Dictator  in  the  year  311,  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  consular  tribunes,  412, 
foli  Raised,  as  it  seems,  to  the  con- 
sulship by  the  patres  for  the  year  316, 
fi.  469,  917. 

T.  Quinctius,  dictator,  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Pramestines  on  the  Alia, 
ii  591.  Captures  nine  towns  in  nine 
days,  591. 

T.  Quinctius  (uncertain  who),  elected 
in  the  year  408  as  leader  of  the  in- 
surrection, iii.  64,11.  117. 

Quinqaeviri,  mensarii,  iii  62. 

Quinqueviii,  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
iii  553. 

Quirina,  tribus,  formed  of  Sabines, 
iii  555. 

Quirinalia,  i  234. 

Quirites,  citizens  of  Quirium,  i.  290.  Af- 
terwards transferred  to  the  plebeians, 
294,  428,  n.  636.  The  formula  popu- 
lua  Bomanut  QuiriteB  and  popiduM 
pUhaque  Romana  are  synonymous,  n. 
992. 

Quirium,  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Quirinalis,  i.  289. 
Ptobably  the  mysterious  Latin  name 
which  it  was  unlawftd  to  pronounce, 
294. 

RADAGAISUS,  the  Goth,  probable 
place  of  his  camp  in  the  Apennines, 
iii.  n.  144. 

Rasti  and  lUiseti,  i.  n,  345. 

Rain-tiles,  (mbrices),  introduced  at 
Rome,  iii.  559. 
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Bamiies  aod  TitkM,  tbe  two  iwmmnni- 
ticB  of  dtuens  of  Roma  and  Qnirinm 
M  tribes  in  a  nailed  state,  i  296. 
Tbe  Bamnes  are  always  saperionr  to 
tbe  Tides,  305.  Are  majarea  in  re- 
lation to  the  Titles,  a.  1  Ua 

Banaom  of  tbe  capitol,  its  amonnt,  549, 
n.  1219. 

Basens,  natire  name  of  the  Etnucant, 
ill2. 

Bstiimfim,  gate  at  Borne,  and  legend 
about  it,  i.  500. 

Bavenna,  Pelasgian,  i  36. 

Bea,notBhea,LSll. 

Beate,  became  a  prefecture  after  tbe  Sa- 
bine war,  iii  404,  and  remained  so 
after  the  other  Sabines  had  obtained 
the  foil  franchise,  555. 

Bebnilding  of  Rome,  opposition  of  tbe 
plebs  to  it,  ii  576.  Irregularij  exe- 
cuted, 577,  foil. 

Be-electi^m,  immediate,  of  a  high  ma- 
gistrate inadmissible,  and  perhaps  ex- 
presslj  forbidden — that  of  the  presi- 
dent would  haye  been  a  dishonour  to 
him,  ii.  336. 

Begiiiigium,on  the  24th  of  Febmaiy — as 
a  date  only  chosen  symbolically,  L  509. 

BegiUns^  battle  on  the  lake  of,  was 
placed  in  different  years,  L  555,  folL 
Tbe  account  of  it  is  an  epic  poem 
556, 558. 

Begion,  each  one  coireeponded  to  a  local 
tribe  and  bore  its  name, — four  in  the 
city,  i.  415.  For  the  country  district 
Cato  left  the  number  uncertain,  and 
according  toFabius  there  were  twenty- 
six,  with  which  Varro  agrees,  416. 

Begister,  of  births  and  deaths:  intelli- 
genceof  them  given  by  all  &milies,  and 
also  of  every  change  of  abode,  i  467. 

Begulus,  see  Atilius. 

Bemnria  or  Bemoria,  a  place  near 
Borne,  refenred  to  Bemns,  i.  209. 
Appears  to  have  been  situated  four 
miles  from  the  city,  223,  foIL 

Bepublic,  its  institution  at  Rome,  i.  496. 

Beserve-legion,  formed  of  the  aenioree 
and  cautarii,  iL  121.  Was  organised 
in  the  same  way  as  the  field-legions; 
its  commander  appointed  by  the  con- 
suls; proconsuls  never  mentioned  af- 
ter the  decemvirate,  123.  One  only 
under  the  decemvirs  according  to  tli^ 
ancient  tradition,  a.  742. 

Re8  numcipi,  more  things  were  included 
in  it  in  earlier  times  than  the  ancient 
jurists  state,  i.  455. 

Bevolt,  of  the  army  in  the  year  408,  and 


it*  ooaaeqocDoei,  iiL  6S.  Apiiean 
abaofaitely  inarodAle  in  tbe  deaorip- 
tion  of  livy,  67,  §dSL  Iti  ntl  cha- 
racter, 68,  72.  Of  the  PHrcnatans 
and  Fundanians  in  tbe  year  420^  174. 
In  T^atinm,  in  the  year  426,  198. 
Most  severely  puniaht,  199.  Of  the 
Bubjects  of  Rome  after  the  deisat  of 
Ijuitolc,  230. 

Bhegium,  ooloay  ci  the  Camseaiis  and 
Chalcidians,  L  156.  Doea  not  take 
part  in  the  embassy  of  the  Italictes 
to  Fyrrhus,  iiL  445.  Faithinl  to  tbe 
Boman  cause,  476.  Snvpriaed  and 
subdued  by  the  Campanian  ganisoB, 
480.  Be-OQDqaered  by  tbe  Romans 
by  storm  in  the  year  476,  541.  Re- 
tained its  Greek  chantfitw  loi^eafc  of 
all  towns,  542. 

Bhodiana,  put  an  end  to  tbe  pimcy  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  iiL  423. 

Bitual  books,  of  the  Etruscana,  L  14a 

Bonds,  Boman,  art  of  building  tiiem  with 
polygons  of  lava,  iiL  304.  Acoording 
to  Isidorus  the  Bomans  leamt  it  from 
the  Carthaginfans,  306.  Made  ad- 
vanoea  after  the  war  with  Pyiibua, 
559. 

B(^tion8,  could  be  read  oidy  by  aciibes 
^foire  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
iii.  23.  This  rule  was  violated  by  C 
Cornelius,  23. 

Boma,  tbe  heroine,  L  a.  599. 

Boma,  Felasgian  name  of  a  Tyrrbenian 
town,  L  287.  Roma  and  Qnirinm  in 
their  separation  and  their  union,  291, 
United  into  one  state,  293b  Probably 
colonies  of  the  Albans  and  Sabines  as 
confederates,  iL  49. 

Roman  histoiy,  how  it  was  tieated  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centoriea, 
I.  pref.  T.  In  the  seventeenth,  lareated 
with  more  freedom,  i.  pre£  vL  Haw 
our  age  is  destined  to  a  more  prafoand 
investigation  of  it,  i.  p.viiL  loU. 

Roman  ^ngs,  average  duration  of  tbexr 
reigns  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the 
Df^es  of  Venice,  L  a.  912. 

Roman  arms,  according  to  Salhist,  de- 
rived from  the  Samnitea,  iiL  99,  119, 
466.  Embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  how  fer  doubtful,  170i,  a. 
300.  A  Roman  army  annihilated  in 
463  by  the  Gauls  in  Ecmria,  427. 
Squadron  surprised  and  scattoedin 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  439.  Tac- 
tics reached  thor  perfection  about 
the  middle  of  the  fSUi  century,  467. 
Sntgecta  revolt  after  tbe   battle  of 
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Heradea,  4M.  Prisonersare  in  vaiii  in- 
vited by  Pyrrhns  to  Berre  under  him, 
478,  M.  839.  All  return  to  fyrrhns 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
their  furlough,  501.  Senate  pro- 
nounces judgment  in  the  affairs  of 
the  allies,  533.  Gives  a  dowry  to  the 
daughters  of  Curius  and  Fabricius, 
557.  Decrees  the  building  of  a  fleet, 
575. 
Bomans,  do  not  belong  to  any  separate 
race,  because  they  sprung  firom  the 
mixture  of  several  ones,  i.  6.  Divid- 
ed into  patrons  and  clients,  but  only 
the  most  ancient  Romans  were  thus 
divided  before  the  origin  of  the  plebs, 
392,  foil.  Inclined  to  conceal  humi- 
liations they  had  suffered,  iii.  117. 
Were  always  weak  in  their  cavalry, 
473.  y^emently  enraged  against 
the  proposals  of  the  Latins,  131.  In 
the  year  418  they  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Alexander  of  Epirns,  167,  and 
peace  with  the  Gauls^  171.  They 
were  in  some  relation  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  170.  But  would  never 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  him,  170. 
By  occupying  Fregellse,  they  violate 
the  rights  of  the  Samnites,  177. 
They  demand  reparation  of  the  Nea- 
politans, 180.  Their  unfair  demands 
of  the  Samnites,  182.  Have  unques- 
tionably violated  their  oaths,  183, 
folL  Ally  themselves  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Apulians,  185.  Are  care- 
ful about  the  preservation  of  wealthy 
families,  355.  Persevering  in  fatigues 
of  every  kind,  382.  Moderate  in 
their  demands  at  Tarentum,  440. 
Allow  themselves  peace  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  523.  Surrender  to 
the  Apolloniats  those  who  have  in- 
sulted their  embassadors,  550.  Ac- 
cept, to  their  disgrace,  the  alliance  of 
the  Mamertines,  563.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Punic  war  they  are 
without  any  military  fleet,  564. 
Their  first  attempt  to  cross  over  to 
Sicily  is  unsuccessful,  566.  Take  pos- 
session of  Messana  by  treachery,  566. 
In  483  they  subdue  nearly  all  Sicily, 
569.  In  484  they  fortify  themselves 
near  Agrigentum,  670.  In  great 
distress  they  are  supported  by  Hiero, 
572.  Defeat  Hanno  in  despair,  572. 
In  the  year  485  thev  build  a  fleet  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian 
pentere  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  strand,  375,  foU.    Immense  exer- 


tions at  aea,  589.  In  the  year  490 
they  cross  over  to  Afrita,  584,  folL 
Bavage  the  flourishing  territory  of 
Carthage,  585.  After  the  defeat  of 
Begnlus  in  492,  they  evacuate  Africa 
entirely,  592.  Their  fleet  is  destroyed 
in  492  by  a  fearful  storm,  598.  Build 
a  new  one,  595.  This  is  again  de- 
stroyed, in  493,  off  Palinums  by  a 
storm,  596.  Their  perseverance  in 
the  war,  607.  Their  extraordinary 
exertions  and  sacrifices^  613. 

Borne,  building  of,  its  date  in  Olym- 
piads according  to  Fabius,  L  267. 
According  to  Polybius,  Nepos,  and 
Cato,  268,  foil.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  and  Yarro,  269.  According  to 
Enniua,  269.  According  to  Cassius 
Hemina,  Dutropius,  and  Timseus, 
271.    According  to  Cincius,  272. 

Home,  the  City,  Greek  statements  about 
the  origin  of  the  city:  Siculian, 
Tyrrhenian,  or  Pelasgian,  i.  214,  tu 
602.  Trojan,  214,  foil.  Greek  from 
the  time  of  the  return  firom  Troy, 
216,  foil  Mixt,  217.  Other  vague 
statements,  218.  Is  already  extended 
by  the  Pomoerium  of  Bomulus,  288. 
Contained  within  the  waUs  of  Servius 
a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  395. 
Its  air  healthy — country  people  may 
reside  there  during  the  sickly  season, 
896.  Portifi  cation  and  circiunference 
of  the  city,  396. 

Bome,  double  state  of,  L  209,— of  the 
Bomans  and  the  Quirites :  its  emblem 
— Bome  remains  a  double  state  even 
after  their  union,  293.  Separate  as- 
semblies of  the  senate  and  of  the 
houses  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines: 
meet  together  for  common  affairs, 
232.    United  by  Bomulus,  233. 

Bome,  territory  of,  its  extent  under  the 
first  consuls,  i  534. 

Bome,  its  capture  by  the  Gauls :  the 
date  assumed  for  that  event  was  the 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  year  of 
its  foundation,  i.  267.  It  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  July:  there  were  one 
day  and  two  nights  between  it  and 
the  previous  battle — not  three  days, 
ii.  541,  n.  1200.  Evacuation  of  the 
city,  541,  foil.  Capture  and  devastation 
of  it,  544,  foil  Bow  long  Bome  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Gauls,  549. 

Bomulea,  a  Samnite  pku:e  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Apulia,  conquered  in  450,  iiL 
368. 

Bomulus,  how  in  the  acconnta  about 
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him  we  mar  dutinffnish  the  epic 
poem  and  fables  which  fill  np  gaps  in 
It,  i.  332,  folL  According  to  the  an- 
cient story,  was  not  tyrannical,  234. 
Tradition  about  him  cnt  up  and 
forged,  235,  237.  Carried  to  heaven 
in  the  heroic  lay,  234. 

Bomulus  and  Numa,  caose  of  the  dates 
assigned  to  them,  i  245,  foil. 

Bomulus  and  Remus,  tradition  about 
them  as  the  founders  of  Home,  tho- 
roughly native  and  very  ancient,  L 
209,  foil.  Various  statements  about 
their  descent:  native  ones,  212,  folL 
Greek  ones,  215,  n.  598.  The  native 
tradition  about  them,  220,  foil 

Romulus  and  Remus,  were,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  legends,  probably,  the  sons  of 
JGneas  and  Creusa,  L  n.  598;  and  this 
continued  to  be  believed  at  Alexandria, 
216. 

Rorarians,  their  place  and  use,  iii.  102, 
n.  192. 

Rostra,  ancient  situation  and  description 
of  it,  i.  II.  990.  The  ancient  and  the 
new;  its  place  in  the  Roman  forum, 
iii.  n.  268. 

Rowers,  procured  and  trained  in  haste  in 
the  Roman  fleet,  iii.  576. 

Royalty,  badges  of,  presented  to  Tarqni- 
nius  by  the  Etruscans  upon  their  ac- 
knowledging fealtv,  i.  359. 

Rubbio,  essentially  the  ancient  plebeian 
farm  of  seven  iugers,  ii  407,  folL  De- 
rived from  ruirtfiR,  408. 

Rufinus,  see  Cornelius. 

RuselliB,  thus  far  the  Romans  penetrated 
in  445  into  Etruria,  iii.  287.  Hostile 
towards  Rome  in  the  year  450,  370. 
Postnmius  marches  through  its  terri- 
tory in  452,  405. 

SABELLIANS,  according  to  the  com- 
mon phraseology,  t  he  name  of  the  tribea 
which  proceeded  from  the  Sabines,  bat 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  whole  race, 
i.  91.  They  practist  divination  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  106.  Inhabited 
open  hamlets,  106.  Were  feeble 
through  the  complete  dependence  of 
their  tribes,  106,  foil.  Their  cohorts 
contained  four  hundred  men,  their  le- 
gions four  thousand,  ii.  84.  The  south- 
em  Sabellians  were  familiarwith  Greek 
literature,  i.  8.  Sabellians  and  Opi- 
cans  probably  of  the  same  stock,  104. 
The  Sabellian  nation  was  uncommonly 
numerous  through  admitting  into  their 
state  those  Uiey  had  subdued,  102. 


Their  colonies  guided  by  sacred  aid- 
mals,  92.  Tribes,  diflicraice  of  their 
habite,  105,  folL  The  number  of  thdr 
divisions  was  four,  ii  84.  Each  of 
their  confederacies  contained  four  can- 
tons, 83.  The  four  northern  tribes 
formed  each  a  confederacy  L  lOU 
Sabellian  nations  at  the  time  of  danger 
estranged  from  the  Samnites,  approadi 
when  it  is  too  late,  iiL  251,  fblL  Are 
obliged  to  separate  themselves  from 
Samnium,  259. 

Sabine  women,  rape  of  them,  why  it  is 
placed  four  months  after  the  foandatioa 
of  the  city — foigeiy  of  Cneins  (jiellina, 
i.  n,  630.  They  were,  according  to 
the  ancient  story,  only  thirty,  828. 
Their  rape  invented,  because  no  con- 
nnbinm  existed  originally  between 
Romans  and  Quirites,  291,  foIL 

Sabines,  according  to  Cato  their  original 
home  was  about  Amitemum,  i.  92. 
Their  extension, — ^in  Latinm — and  in 
southern  Italy,  autochthons,  103.  Pre- 
tended mixture  with  Laoonians,  103, 
foil.;  because  they  were  confounded 
with  Pelasgians,  n.  131.  Sevmty  of 
their  manners,  105.  Their  settlement 
at  Rome  beyond  all  doabt,^-tfaeir 
extension  down  the  Tiber,  290.  Re- 
ceived into  the  amphictyony  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  368.  The  acooonta 
in  Dionysius  about  the  wars  carried  on 
against  them  are  inventions,  555.  By 
the  peace  of  the  year  252  munidpinm 
must  have  been  estaMisht  with  them; 
hence  the  increase  of  the  censnsof  the 
year  256,  561  (compare  ii.  87).  In- 
vade in  the  year  285,  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, ii.  245.  Beat  the  army  of  the 
decemvirs,  344.  Conquered  by  M. 
Horatins,  after  which  the  wars'  with 
them  entirely  cease.  United  with  the 
Romans  by  a  common  franchise,  447. 
It  is  mentioned  that  they  had  the  fran- 
chise without  the  right  of  voting,  447. 
They  exhausted  themselves  in  emigra- 
tions, 447,  foil.  Probably  took  pan  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  iii  359,  k.  608. 
This  occasioned  the  war  against  them, 
402.  They  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  independence,  402,  IblL  Are 
quickly  subdued  by  Curins,  403.  Their 
country  rich  and  fruitful,  403.  They 
are  obliged  to  accept  the  Cserith  fran- 
chise, 404.  Subsequently,  it  is  uncer- 
tain when,  they  receive  the  full  finaa- 
chise,  555. 

Sacer  ager,  consecrated  land,  ii  6SI 
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Sacramenta,  exacted  by  the  trimnTiii 

capltales,  iii.  410. 
Sacramenium  muUaf  u.  n.  695. 
SacraDians,  i  79.    Are  expelled  by  the 
Sabines  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reate  and  Upper  Latium,  78.    They 
are  properly  called  Prisci,  80. 
Sacrifices,  human,  the  dedication  of  an 
outlaw  was  a  remnant  of  it — cases  in 
^vrhich  it  was  carried  into  efiect,  i.  531. 
Scecula*  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  137.    Difier- 
ence  between  the  annals  and  the  books 
of  the  duumvirs  about  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ssBCulum,  242.    The 
second  Roman  Seeculum  commences 
with  Tnllus  Hostilius,  242.    The  first 
Roman  one  distinguishes  intentionally 
an  historical  age  in  which  heavenly 
influence   predominates,    245.     The 
chronological  sfeculum  of  the  lunar 
years  consisted  of  five  periods  of  inter- 
calation, 275.    The  result  of  a  seecu- 
lum of  132  years  often  months'  length, 
"with  two  intercalations  of  one  month 
of  three  weeks  each,  is  a  tropical  year, 
which  is  more  exact  than  the  Julian 
one,  278,  foil    The  sscnlar  system  of 
the  Romans  resembled  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  281. 
Sospinum,  conquered  by  L.  Papirins,  iii. 

396. 
Sagra,  battle  of,  its  time  approximately 

fixt,  iii.  M.  904. 
Saguntnm,  colony  of  the  Ardeates,  i.  44. 
Salaria  via,  is  probebly  older  than  the 

Appian  road,  iii.  306. 
Salassians,  of  the  race  of  the  Tauriscans, 

ii.  535. 
Sale,  of  things  subject  to  tribute:  obliga- 
tion to  give  notice  of  it,  i.  467. 
Sale,  of  the  person  of  a  debtor  and  his 
family  and  services  for  debt,  were  a 
general  law,  i.  575. 
Salemum,  was  after  the  second  Samnite 
war  probably  in  the  possession  of  the 
Campanians,    iii.    259,    n.   208.    A 
Campanian  colony  in  order  to  keep  the 
Picentinians  in  obedience,  544. 
SsJii,  were  taken  from  the  two  most 

ancient  tribes,  iii.  351. 
Sallentines,  the  same  as  Leutemians,  L 
148.  Three  nations  and  twelve  towns, 
148,  a.  449.  Attack  by  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iii.  166.  Hostile  towards 
Rome,  253.  Are  obliged  to  join 
Cleonymus,  271.  Dependent  on  Ta- 
rentum,483.  AfterthewarofPyrrhus, 
they  probably  concluded  peace  with 
Rome,  624.    In  the  year  480  they 


are  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  are 
quickly  put  down,  543,  545. 

Sallentnm,  as  a  town  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, i.  149. 

Sallust,  the  letters,  bearing  his  name,  to 
Cesar  were  written  at  the  latest  in  the 
second  century,  iii.  342,  foil. 

Salmasius,  is  most  completely  mistaken 
in  his  ideas  about  the  Attic  houses,  i. 
n.  800. 

L.  Salonius,  implicated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  408.  livy's  judgment  of  him 
is  incorrect,  iii.  65 

Salpinates.  allied  with  the  Vulsinians,  ii 
493. 

Salpinum,  might  be  Orvieto,  ii,  a.  1088. 

Salt,  was  conveyed  irom  Tarentum  to  the 
interiour  countries  of  Italy,  iii.  161. 

Samnite  Language,  was  Sabine,  i.  104. 
Maintained  itself  longer  than  the  latter, 
105. 

Samnite  Places,  their  situation  is  fre- 
quently obscure,  iii.  193,  n.  339. 

Samnite  War,  the  first,  iii.  118,  foil 
The  second,  181,  foil.  Its  necessity, 
182,  foil.  205,  foil.  System  of  the 
Romans  of  conducting  it  in  Apulia 
and  on  the  western  frontier,  224.  The 
year  434  its  turning  point,  231.  Not 
paralysed  by  the  Etruscan  war,  242. 
Concluded  in  the  year  440,  259.  The 
third :  its  history  is  indeed  more  pre- 
cise thfm  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but 
still  very  defective,  357.  The  exertions 
made  for  it  are  almost  inconceivable, 
359.  The  fourth  is  languidly  con- 
ducted, 443. 

Samnites,  at  the  time  of  Scylax,  extend 
firom  one  sea  to  the  other,  i.  93.  Their 
cantons,  107,  four;  their  cohorts 
contained  four  hundred,  their  legions 
four  thousand  men,  ii.  83.  Are  ex- 
tending towards  the  Liris,  iii.  112. 
Defeat  the  united  Sidicinians  and 
Campanians,  1 13.  Are  defeated  by  the 
Romans  near  mount  Gaurus,  119; 
and  then  near  Suessula,  123.  Do 
nevertheless  not  despond,  125,  foil. 
Conclude  an  honorable  peace,  126. 
Take  part  in  the  battle  near  Vesuvius 
against  the  Latins,  136.  Are  allied 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  are  defeated  near  Pac- 
tum, 167.  Then  allied  with  Taren- 
tum, 168.  Probably  subdued  the 
Sidicinians  after  the  peace  with  Rome, 
173.  Excite  the  Privematans  and 
Fundanians  to  revolt,  174.    Demand 

.    of  the  Romans  to  evacuate  Fregellse, 
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177.    Alfied  with  the  Paliepolitazis 
they  excite  them  by  promises  to  resist 
Borne,  181.    Send  sacconrs  to  them, 
181.    Are  paralysed  by  the  nature  of 
their  constituiion,  182,  184.    Keject 
the  proposals  of  the  Romans,   183, 
Are  hostile  towards   all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  except  the  Vestinians, 
185.    Defeated  by  Fabina,  193,  folL 
Conquered  by  Fapirius,  19S.    They 
obtain  a  truce  for  one  year,  195.    Ne- 
gotiate in  vain  for  peace,   196.    Do 
not  break  the  truce  as  livy  asserts, 
196,  foil.    Their  noble  confidence  in 
Pontius,  218.    Their  wealth,  n.  426. 
In  427  they  suffer  a  great  defeat  on 
the  western,  frontier,  201,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius 
in  Apulia,  201,  foil.   Overpowered  by 
misfortunes  they  wish  for  peace,  203. 
Reject  the  too    hard    conditions   of 
entire  submission,  204.    Blockade  the 
road  of  the  Romans  near  Gaud  ium  and 
repel  their   desperate   assault,    211. 
According  to  Zonaras  they  even  took 
the  Roman  camp  by  storm,  218.  Gain 
considerable  advantages  aiier  the  peace 
of  Caudinm,  223.    Are  said  to  have 
been  defeated  near  Lueeria,  224.  Their 
distress  is  exaggerated,  226,  foil.    De- 
feated near  Saticnla,  227.    Their  pkm 
in  the  campaign  of  433,  229,  n.  402. 
They  conquer  near  LautnlsB,    2Sa 
F^m  the  year  434,  fortune  withdrew 
from  them,  231.  In  438  tiiey  probably 
gained  another  victory,  245.    Their 
plan  to  unite  their  army  with  the 
Etruscans  fails,  246.   Magnificent  ar- 
mour of  their  troops,  247  ;  but  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  their  whole  army, 
248.    In  the  year  441  they  are  com- 
pletely defeated  by  F.  Comeliuj  and 
C.  Marcius  in  the  heait  of  their  own 
country,  255.    Purchase  a  truce,  256, 
and  are  then  obliged  in  the  peace  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
259.    Are  found  in  foreign  service, 
287.    In  the  third  Samnite  war  ther 
cannot  possibly  have  suffered  such 
great  losses  as  Livy  relates  from  Ya- 
lerius  Antias,  367,  foil.  Yet  their  exer- 
tions are  almost  beyond  conception, 
359.    They  aim  at  the  soverainty  of 
Lucania,  360.  Reject  the  Roman  em- 
bassadors who  remonstrate  with  them 
about  it,  361.    Are  defeated  on  die 
Tifemus  afier  a  brave  resistance,  365. 
In  450  they  lead  an  army  into  Etmria 
and  give  up  their  own  conntry,  369. 


Ravage  Campania,  871,  lolL  Aie 
surprised  and  defeated  there  by  Yo- 
lunmius,  371.  In  451  they  invade 
Campania  again,  379.  Are  defeated 
together  witli  the  Gauls  and  Etmacans 
near  Sentinum,  384.  Five  tbooaand 
who  survive,  escape,  386.  Are  again 
defeated  in  the  Stellatian  districc,  388. 
Bven  in  the  campaign  of  452  thej 
make  enormous  exertions,  3S9.  £xert 
their  last  powers  by  applying  religious 
horrours,  390^  foU.  Still  they  are  con- 
quered, 393.  They  gain  one  more 
victory  under  C.  Pontius,  397 ;  but 
then  ihe  victoiy  of  Fabius  the  fiather 
over  them  is  decisive  398,  foil.  They 
carfy  on  the  fourth  war  against  Rome 
very  languidly,  443.  During  the  war 
of  Fvnrbus  Uiey  are  visited  by  L. 
.^EHmilins,  464, 476.  In  the  year  469 
by  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  513.  In  471  they  are  found 
in  the  army  of  I^Trhus,  519.  In  474 
they  are  completely  conquered  by  Spu 
Carvilius  and  L^Papiriua^  524.  Come 
into  the  condition  of  dediticii,  525. 
Even  after  the  final  peace  there  pro- 
bably remained  aoommon  bond  among 
them,  529,  yet  apparently  only  for  the 
sepanUe  tribes  themselves,  53a  They 
recover  with  extraordinary  quickness, 
532. 

Samnium,  forms  in  396  on  aUiance  widi 
Rome,  iii  87, 1 14.  Its  frontiers  and  its 
constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  107,  folL,  182.  Was  systema- 
tically laid  waste  by  the  Romans,  257. 
In  the  peace  of  444  its  limits  were 
already  contracted,  259.  FearfuUv 
devastated,  366.  Its  principal  wealth 
consists  in  cattle-breeding,  243. 

Samothracians,  recognised  as  a  nation  of 
the  same  blood  with  the  Romans,  L 
190. 

Sanas  and  Fortis,  ii  331. 

Sardinia,  the  Tyrrhenians  there  were  Pe- 
lasgians,  L 12  7.  Ruins  which  the  Greeks 
speak  of,  and  Cydopian  boiidiDgs  ttill 
extant,  171,  foil.  Three  ni^ve  tribes 
there,  170.  The  civilised  Saidinians 
had  become  entirely  Punic,  170.  En- 
tirely under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, attackt  by  the  Romans,  iii. 
579. 

Sarrastiazis  of  Nuoena,  vrere  Pe]a4gians, 
145. 

Saranates.  separated  firom  the  Umhriaas, 
i«  145.  In  480  in  astate  of  inaiiurectiia 
against  Rome»  iii.  545. 
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Saticnla,  near  Capva,  iii.  120.  An  Oman 
town  besieged  and  conquered  bj  the 
BomaoB,  227,  foIL    In  436  it  receites 
a  Boman  oolonj,  238. 
SaticuU  or  Satici,  were  Oscans,  i.  72. 
Satricam;  its  sitaation,  ii  n.  21.    In  the 
power  of  the  Antiatans,  259.    Before 
the  year  361  wider  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  466.    Captured  587.    Colony 
there,  588,    of  2000   citizens,    609, 
which  was  destroyed,  589.     Aban- 
doned by  the  Antiatans  and  burnt  down 
by  the  confederates,  593.    Destroyed 
by  the  Latins,  restored  by  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  in  404,  again  destroyed 
by  Romans  and  Latins,  uL  87.    War 
about  it  between  the  Romans  and  An- 
tiatans,  128.  Revolts  to  the  Samnites, 
223.    The  situation  of  the  town  and 
the  time  when  it  became  a  colony  are 
unknown,  223.     Conquered  by  the 
Romans    by    treachery,    225,    foU. 
Ferisht  at  that  time,  225. 
Satnmia,  native  name  of  middle  Italy, 
i.  22,  24.  Probably  in  the  territory  of 
Vol^nii,  became  a  prefecture  after  the 
conquAst  of  Etruria,   iii.  404,  430, 
folL 
Satumian  Verse,  lyric  and  greatly  raried 
metres,  i.  a.  687.    Usc3  for  inscrip- 
tions; so  for  instance,  in  that  of  T. 
Quinctius  in  livy,  ii  a.  1297. 
Savini,  the  nations  sprung  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  called  themselves  by  this  name, 
i.  91. 
Scsevola,  signification  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  L  a.  1211. 
Scaliger,  nis  greatness,  i.  a.  660. 
Scaptia,  situation  of  the  place,  ii.  n.  21. 
Scaptia  tribus,  formed  of  Latins,  iii  143. 
Scaptius,  the  pretended  witness  against 
the  Ardeatans   and  Aricinians,   his 
name  doubtful,  ii  a.  985. 
Schiatta,  formed  from  the  Low  German 

Schlacht,  i.  320. 
Scholia  Veronensia  ad  JEen.  ii.  717, 
emended,  i  a.  552.    The  Scholia  on 
the  Planciana  emended,  ii.  a.  65. 
Sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  i  137. 
Scipia    See  Cornelius. 
Scordiscans,    expelled   the    Triballians 

ii.  515. 
Scribffi,  notaries,  the  most  respectable 
guild,  but  consisting  only  of  libertines, 
iii.  298.  Their  various  occupations, 
298,  foil.  Lay  claims  to  forming  a 
third  estate.  299. 
Scylax,  emended,  i.  a.  293,  fi.  443.  Con- 
jectura  on  p.  80:  a.  216.    Mentions 


only  the  Greek  towns  in  Epims. 
UL  453. 
Secession,  first,  or  the  Crustuminian  one, 
i  602,  foil.  Different  accounts  of  it, 
603,  foil.  Cannot  have  lasted  for 
four  months.  Cause  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  607,  foil  m.  1342.  Second 
secession,  ii.  355.      Its   conclusion, 

356,  foil    Different  accounts  of  it, 

357.  Reconciliation  with  the  commo- 
nalty after  it,  356,  foil.  A  secession 
actually  broke  out  after  the  Licioian 
law,  iii  29.  The  insurrection  of  408 
was  a  secession,  72.  Before  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  417,  folL 

Secies.    See  Seecula. 

Segesta.    See  Egesta. 

SMffij  at  Naples,  i  402. 

Seleucus  CaUinicus,  in  friendly  relations 
to  the  Roman  senate,  i  188. 

Selinus,  is  evacuated  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, iii  598. 

Semd  itutauroH  huU,  repeated  for  one 
day,  ii.  a.  68. 

Semita,  a  way  for  walking  and  riding  on 
horseback,  iii  304.  So  is  also  the 
Italian  cordonata,  a.  518. 

Sempronian  law:  from  the  time  of  this 
law  the  senate  conferred  proconsular 
power,  iii.  187. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinns,  the  first  war- 
den elected  by  the  populus,  ii  119, 
foli  A  remarkable  man,  123,  foil 
Why  he  is  mentioned  as  interrex, 
187. 

C.  Sempronins  Atratinos,  his  bad  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  the  Yolsdans, 
ii  462.  Exasperation  against  him, 
463.  Accused,  acquitted,  and  after- 
wards condemned  to  a  fine,  463. 

C.  Sempronius  Blesus,  consul  in  493, 
ravages  the  Libyan  coast,  iii.  595. 

P.  Sempronius,  consul  in  443,  conquers 
the  i&quians,  iii,  n.  463,  and,  to- 
gether with  P.  Sulpicius,  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  of  diem,  268.  As  tri-» 
bune  he  censures  Appius  Claudius  for 
illegally  prolonging  his  censorship, 
304.  Pretor  in  the  year  450,  he  has  the 
conunand  of  the  city  during  the  threat- 
ening danger,  373.  Subdues  the  re« 
volted  Picentians  in  478,  543. 

Sena,  colony  estabBsht  in  463,  to  watch 
the  Gauls,  iii  429. 

Senate,  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  the 
first  kings,  i  339.  Represented  the 
houses,  339.  Being  deputed  by  them 
it  was  divided  into  decuries  which  cor- 
responded to  the  curies,  389.     Its 
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completion  bj  admitting  the  conscripti 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Bratns  and 
sometimes  to  Publicola,  525,  foil  It 
is  not  quite  cenain  whether  plebeians 
were  tnen  admitted,  528.  As  the 
houses  became  extinct,  their  represent- 
ation must  have  given  way  to  that  of 
the  curies  before  plebeians  were  ad- 
mitted, 527.  In  what  way  it  may  hare 
been  doubled  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  - 
increast  from  150  to  300,  400.  Erro- 
neous belief  that  it  was  at  first  made 
up  arbitrarily,  and  that  senators  were 
passed  over  arbitrarily,  411.  After 
the  year  269,  the  senate  is  not  alone 
to  be  considered  to  have  had  the  con- 
solar  election,  ii.  181,  folL  The  num- 
ber of  the  plebeians  increases  in  it. 
iii.  146.  It  occasions  the  Publilian 
laws,  146,  foil  It  carries  on  business 
with  the  tribes  through  the  medium  of 
the  tribunes,  148,  foil  lu  decree  is 
necessary  for  the  appoinment  of  a  dic- 
tator, 246.  Insulted  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, protected  by  the  tribunes.  295, 
302,  fol  L  The  stages  of  its  changes  until 
it  becomes  an  assembly  elected  by  the 
people,  551,  foil  The  senates  in  the 
Italian  towns  were  in  favour  of  Rome 
during  the  Hannibalian  war,  530. 

Senate,  of  the  Latins,  consisted  of  decu- 
ries,  ii.  26,  folL  Each  of  these  decuries 
consisted  of  the  Ten  First  of  the  se- 
nates of  the  separate  towns,  27. 

Senate,  among  the  Molossians,  consisted 
of  the  heads  of  families,  iii.  455. 

Senates,  in  the  Etruscan  towns,  are  still 
all-powerful  in  the  Hannibalian  war, 
i  123.  Those  of  the  Latin  towns,  the 
colonies,  and  municipia,  consisted  of 
100  men,  299,  it  27. 

Senatores  pedariiy  at  first  from  the  lesser 
houses  who  could  only  express  their 
opinion  by  yea  or^nay ;  afterwards  the 
meaning  was  altered,  ii.  1 14. 

Senatorial  census,  existed  probably  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  like  ihe  eqnestrian, 
iii.  346,  foil. 

SenatuMonsultum  concerning  Tibur, 
given  complete,  iii.  n.  466. 

Seniores,  their  age  begins  with  the  com- 
pletion of  their  forty -fifth  year,  i.  444. 
Tubero's  statement  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  forty-sixth 
year  is  erroneous  as  regards  the  earliest 
times,  thongh  it  agrees  with  the  custom 
introduced  afterwards,  445.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  it  became  customary  to 
xeckon  the  sixteenth  year  as  a  part  of 


boyhood,  445.  The  senioreB  did  not 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  civie 
rights,  nor  were  they  obliged  to  serre 
beyond  their  sixtieth  year,  446.  Their 
difference  from  the  senes,  446.  The 
extinction  of  their  civic  rights  did  not 
affect  the  knights  as  they  were  not 
divided  according  to  age,  «.  1026. 
The  number  of  the  senioret  in  a  strict 
sense  was  one-third,  that  of  all  the  men 
who  had  attained  their  forty-fifth  year 
was  one-half  of  the  junioires,  447. 
Were  not  merely  destined  to  defend 
the  city,  but  also  led  into  the  field, 
ii  121.  Their  influence  in  the  «^«"'«^» 
of  the  centuries,  iii  341. 

Senonians,  probably  condoded  a  treaty 
with  Rome  afterthe  battle  of  Sentinnm, 
iii  428.  Murdered  the  fetLales  sent 
to  them,  428.  Are  punisht  by  a  fearful 
defeat,  429.  Their  remnants  are  once 
more  defeated,  together  with  the  Boi- 
ans  on  lake  Vadimo,  429. 

Sentinnm,  place  of  the  biotle,  in  Umbria, 
not  far  from  the  Gallic  frontier, 
iii  379. 

September,  the  season  of  fjever  at  Borne, 
u.  252. 

Septimontinm,  a  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  extent  of  Rome,  previous  to 
Servius,  i  389.  According  to  Vairo, 
it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  ii.  990.  Its 
seven  districts,  389. 

Seranus,  a  surname  of  A.  Atilius, 
iii  607. 

M.  bergius,  before  Veii,  ii  473. 

Serpents  of  .^sculapids  at  Epidaarus 
iii.  409.  Gigantic  serpent  destructive 
to  the  Roman  army  in  Africa,  probably 
from  the  poem  of  NsBvius,  587,  foil. 

De  Serre,  great  as  anoratorandafltates- 
man,  iii.  n.  320. 

Servian  constitution,  how  the  power  of 
the  commonal^  was  limited  in  it, 
i  483.  EvidenUy  no  lon^  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  republic,  iii.  331,  foil. 

C  Servilins  Ahala,  master  of  the  horse, 
killed  Sp.  Mselius,  ii.419.  A  charge 
being  brought  against  him  for  it,  he 
goes  into  exile— it  is  uncertain  how 
soon  aftcowards,  422.  His  recall  can- 
not be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the 
declamation  pro  domo,  ii.  929. 

C.  ServiliuB,  master  of  the  kni^ta,  when 
Manlius  was  accused,  ii  611,  a.  1335. 

Cu.  Servilins  Csspio,  consul  in  493,  ra- 
vages the  coast  of  Libya,  iii  595. 

P.  Servilius,  calms  the  insurrection  which 
had  arisen  from  the  distren  of  debts, 
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L  599.  His  Tictory  near  Aricia  oyer 
the  Volscians,  it  94. 

8p.  Servilins,  takes  the  Janiculns  bj 
storm,  ii.  205.  Accused  and  acquitted, 
208. 

Servitude  for  debt,  IL  601,  foil. 

EServius,  etymolog^y  of  the  name,  i.  380, 
It  must  be  supposed  that  there  was  a 
hero  of  this  nune,  n.  920. 

Servius  TuUius,  yarious  accounts  con- 
cerning his  descent,  L  364,  foil.  Won- 
derful yision.  Fortune  married  to 
him,  365.  Brilliant  feats  of  his  youth. 
Son-in-law  of  th^  king,  rules  under  his 
name,  receives  the  imperium  without 
election,  confirmed  by  the  centuries, 
conquers  the  Veientines,  366.  Praised 
as  the  lawgiver  and  benefactor  of  the 
people,  367.  Alliance  with  the  La- 
tins, as  an  amphictyony  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  367,  folL 
Conspiracy  of  the  patricians  against 
him;  Servius  forbids  their  dwelling  on 
the  Esquiline,  369.  Wishes  to  in- 
troduce the  consular  constitution;  the 
youne:er  Tarqnin  murders  him,  369, 
foil.  The  excitement  of  the  people  at 
his  funeral,  371.  According  to  other 
accounts  his  corpse  remained  unburicd. 
Love  of  the  commonalty  for  his  memo- 
nr;  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  371. 
V  enerated  by  slaves  as  the  founder  of 
the  franchise  of  freedmen,  n.  1320. 
The  general  plebeian  rights  which  refer 
to  the  five  classer  are  traced  up  to  him, 
it  285.  According  to  internal  proba- 
bility he  also  belonged  to  the  Luceres, 
i  380.  According  to  the  Etruscans  he 
was  by  their  nation  called  Mastama, 
382.  What  circumstances  diminish 
the  weight  of  this  account,  384,  folL 
His  commentaries,  249. 

Servius,  the  son,  ii.  n.  111. 

Servius  on  .S<neid,  emended  (i.  lOJ,  i.  a. 
248.— (vn.  677),  i.  371. 

Setia,  must  for  a  time  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  ii  108.  261. 
A  Latin  colony,  582,  616.  Roman 
colony  is  united  with  T<atium,  iii. 
92. 

Setinian  road,  from  Yelitro  to  Terracina, 
iii.  305. 

Seven,  number  of  the  local  division  of 
Rome  iu  ancient  times,  i.  389,  foil.  a. 
934. 

Sexenti^  its  use  explained,  L  n.  568. 

Sexsufil^agia,  the  six  equestrian  centuries 
of  Tarquin,  i.  435. 

L.  Seztius  Lateranus,  collegae  of  C.  Li- 


cinius  in  his  legislation,  iii  1.    First 
plebeian  consul,  29. 

Shields,  of  the  Roman  troops,  their  size 
increast,  iii.  105,  foil. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  without  any  room 
for  provisions,  iii.  568.  Attempt  to  get 
timber  for  building  ships  from  Corsica, 
241.  Ships  of  war  were,  in  antiquity, 
the  frailest  of  all  ships.  594. 

Sibylline  books,  i  490.  They  were  three 
in  number,  written  on  palm-leaves, 
504.  How  they  were  consulted.  Their 
oracles  did  not  foretel  future  events, 
but  ordained  forms  of  worship,  504, 
folL  The  Roman  ones  came  from 
Ionia,  506.  Were  written  in  Greek, 
506.  Belong,  together  with  many 
others,  to  the  books  of  fate  (libri  fa- 
tales),  507. 

Sicani  and  Siculi  are,  according  to  ana- 
logy, the  same  name,  i  n.  219,  508, 

SiceUans,  the  CEnotrians  were  so  called, 
i  48.  Equivalent  to  the  CEnotrian 
name,  57,  foli  The  Epirots  were 
likewise  called  thus,  57.  became  hel- 
lenised,  170. 

Sieeliot  prince,  the,  who  assisted  Rome 
with  com,  was  the  elder  Dionysius, 
ii  97.  Is  referred  to  the  time  of  Co- 
riolanus,  97. 

Sicilian  towns,  quickly  join  the  cause  of 
Rome.  iii.  569.  ReaZson  of  the  decay 
of  many,  619.  The  constitution  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  regulated 
by  the  census,  619. 

Sicily,  fearfully  ravaged  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  iii.  598.  For  Rome  a  necessary, 
although  not  lucrative  acquisition,613, 
foil.  First  regulated  as  a  province,  616. 

Ifc  Sicinius,  chosen  leader  by  the  insur- 
gents, i  602.  Then  made  tribune  of 
the  people,  618. 

L.  Sicinius  (or  Siccius)  Dentatus,  his 
exploits,  honours,  and  fame,  ii.  346. 
The  triumphs  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  share  are  bejrond  possibi- 
bility,  346,  n,  769.  Twofold  account  of 
the  treachery  against  him,  346,  foli 

T.  Sicinius  Yolscus  (not  Sabinus),  con- 
sul in  267;  nine  of  his  enemies  burnt 
alive,  ii  126. 

Siculians,  on  the  lower  Tiber  as  far  as 
Falcrii,  are  caUed  Argives  and  Achae- 
ans;  they  are  the  true  Aborigines,  i. 
46.  The  emigration  of  a  part  of  the 
conauered  is  considered  as  the  cause 
of  uie  immigration  to  Sicily,  47. 
Their  places  in  Latium,  78,  foli 

Sididnes  or  Sidici,  Oscans,  i  72.     Of 
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AosoaiMi  stock*  leck  die  aanfltanoe  of 
Ci^Kia  against  the  Semnitea,  uL  IIS. 
In  the  peace  thej  we  given  np  to  die 
Samnites,  126.  AUj  toeniBelTes  with 
the  Latins*  IS8,  and  are  together  with 
them  conqnered  bj  the  Romams  172, 
bat  peneTere  in  their  war  against  the 
Anruncans,  172,  fbU.  Aikerwanis  the j* 
were  probablj  subdoed  bj  the  Sam- 
nites in  oonformity  with  the  treaty, 
I73b  Sorrender  to  the  Bomans,  pTob*- 
blj,  in  the  eeoond  Samnite  war,  174. 

Sigma,  newlj  fcNinded  as  a  oolonj  in 
259,  ii.  93.  Moat  for  a  time  hare 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Yolscians, 
261.  A  Roman  oolonj^  vnited  with 
Latimn,  iiL  92.  Fonnded  in  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Ecetarm  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated, 93. 

Sigonioa,  his  conjectoie  on  lAwj  (it.  42) 
confiimed,  ii  n.  869.  His  essaj  on  the 
chronologj  of Livr  is  excdlent*  a,  1239 

SigynnB,  what  Herodotos  tomj  have 
meant  to  say  about  them,  L  168. 

Sila  forest,  half  of  it  was  given  np  hj  the 
Bmttians  to  the  Bomans,  iii  525. 

Sihirians,  were  Iberians,  ii  523. 

Silver,  was  first  coined  at  Some  in  the 
year  477,  iii.  552.  Is  in  frequent  nse 
after  the  dose  of  the  first  Panic  war, 
613. 

Sflvii.  in  the  native  Alban  tradition,  in 
what  manner  united  with  the  Latin 
tradition  about  ^neas^  i.  207. 

Silvium,  a  town  in  Apulia*  defended  bj 
die  Samnites,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
iii  253,  foil 

Silvius,  how  long  he  was  ezdnded  from 
the  throne,  L  207. 

Sinuessa,  a  Greek  settlement,  though  af- 
terwards Oscan,  iii  179.  Receives  a 
colony  in  450,  373. 

IKpontum,  Pelade,  i  151. 

Siris,  a  Coiophonian  settlement,  i  159. 
Was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
Trojan  colony,  183. 

Siritis,  the,  opprost  by  the  Lucanians, 
iii  161. 

Six  hundred  families,  ten  from  each  Al- 
ban place  (more  correctly  firom  each 
curia  of  Alba),  and  from  each  Latin 
town  sent  to  Lavinium,  i  200,  folL 

Sixty  years,  men  of  the  age  of,  frd>Ie 
about  the  decree  concerning  tibem, 
ii  574. 

Slaves,  were  numerous  at  Capua,  iii  1 10. 

Sodi  nomen  Latinum(by  abuse  also  no- 
minisLatini):  origin  of  the  expression, 
iii  526,  II.  936.    lu  extent  doobtfri]. 


526.  llaytakeiiptliefr«iichiae,53a 
Have  a  share  in  the  aiigiUBentt  oc 
land,  531.  Had  admisnoo  to  the 
Latin  colonies,  531.  Henoe  ther  arc 
injured  by  the  Agrarian  law  of  Giac- 
chos,  531.  Are  not  allowed  to  cos- 
dude  a  treaty  or  to  carry  on  war  wdh 
a  foreign  nation,  533.  The  Bonis 
consul  or  pretor  af^iears  amon^  them 
with  the  full  imperium,  534. 

SoUnns  (p.  14,  a),  ooirectlj  emepdcd  h^ 
Lipsius,  i  213. 

Soloeis  in  Sicily,  taken  by  the  Rnsnaai 
in  493,  iii  595. 

Solon,  his  division  into  r^  awwe  altogedipr 
difibrs  from  thatof  Servios^  i  a.  1017, 
ii  307.  One  of  his  laws  in  tlie  i^- 
dects  emended,  i  n.  795. 

Suficliis,  opposed  to  ncncs  or  nera  eoKtei^ 
i  R.  1274. 

Sophodes,  his  limits  of  Italy,  L  18«  ■. 
139.  He  caUs  the  Argives  Tyrseni&a 
Pelasgians,  39,  43.  Places  the  nugra- 
tion  of  .£neas  before  the  taking  of 
Troy,  181, 191. 

Sophus,  this  surname  of  Scmpiuiiiiis 
points  to  interooarse  with  Greece, 
iii  312. 

Sora,  taken  by  the  Samnites,  in.  827.  Re- 
conquered by  the  Romans  in  436,  and 
not  in  434, 233.  Accountof  the  treach- 
erf  by  which  it  was  taken,  S39,  foil 
Again  taken  by  the  Samnites^  253. 
C^quered  a  second  time  far  the  Bo- 
mans,258.  Occupied  by  a  oqIodj,  966. 

Sortes,  preserved  in  Italian  temples, 
i508. 

Sparta,  the  great  earthquake  there  in 
Olympi  79,  2:  ii  a.  626.  Suffered 
Axon  the  unalterable  rhanictpr  of  its 
institutioiis,  iii  269.  Fkom  the  time 
of  Agis  in  weakness  and  decay,  iii.  269. 
Its  degenerate  condition  in  later  times, 
269,  folL  Its  histoiT  is  unduly  ex- 
tended by  fidse  calculations,  295. 

Spartans,  their  seclusion  from  annnonnd- 
ing  countries,  i  435.  live  in  hucuries 
at  the  Macedonian  courts,  iii  270. 
Avarice  their  besetting  sin,  270. 

Speech,  delivered  before  the  diet  of  the 
Samnites,  iii  205,  fbli  OfCbieasin 
the  Roman  senate,  485,  fdL  Of  Ap- 
pius  Ckudius  in  reply  to  that  of 
Cineas,  488,  Ibli 

Spes,  near  her  temple  the  Fabii  fall,  u.  204. 

Spina,  main  point  of  the  Pelasgiaa  mi- 
grstion  in  Hdlanicus^  i  36,  53,  a.  89. 

Spoiia  opma,  of  A.  Oondioa  Goem^ 
ii458»foU. 
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Sponuio,  to  avoid  impriflonment,  ii  372. 

Spring,  its  begmning  in  Italy,  iiL  «.  898. 

Spuriufl,  in  maniucripts  more  oommonlj 
abridged  SJP.  than  Sp.  i.  ■•  11S7. 

Stake,  capital  poniahment  for  high  trea- 
son, iL  ».  814.  Compare  p.  126  and 
356. 

Statumet  Municipiontm,  what  they  were, 
ii.  a.  116. 

Statins  GreUins.  imperator  of  the  Sam- 
nitea,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  iiL  258. 

Sutius  Minacids,  Samnite  general,  is 
made  prisoner  bj  the  Romans,  iii.  372. 

Statue  of  a  divinity:  on  the  consecration 
c^  a  statue  the  deity  enters  into  it  as 
into  a  body,  and  dwells  in  it,  ii.  n.  212. 
Statues  of  bronze,  the  masterworks  of 
Etruscan  art,  L  133.  Statues  of  the 
embassadors  murdered  at  Fidenn,  iL 
457.  Pliny  saw  copies  of  them,  n. 
1004. 

Stellatian  district,  originally  in  the  pos- 
session of  Capua,  iii.  112.     Is  laid  . 
waste  by  the  Samnites,  257.    In  it  the 
Samnites  are  defeated  in  the  year  451, 
388. 

Stenius  StatiHus,  Lncanian  general: 
a&rainst  him  a  law  was  passed  by  C. 
JSlius,  iiL  436. 

Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  abridge- 
ment of  his  work  which  we  have,  is, 
in  part,  only  an  abridgment  of  that 
made  by  Hermolaus,  ii.  a.  109. 

Stesichoms,  spoke  of  the  embarkation 
JSneas  and  lus  friends  for  Hesperia — 
which  does  not  contain  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  Latinm,  i.  182. 
Stipendtum,  the  pay  for  twelTemonths, 
1200  ases,  throe  gold  pieces^  as  unit 
was  paid  nnder  the  emperors  in  three 
instalments,  ii.  443,  mtartum  atipen- 
diuwi,  a.  975;  was  of  old  undoubtedly 
paid  to  the  foot  soldier  per  month, 
during  the  time  he  served,  444. 
^T6fun'a,  languages,  iL  443. 

Stone  of  JBsoilapius,  in  the  narratire  of 

Orosius,  iiL  409. 
Storm,  scatters  the  Epirot  fleet,  iii.  474. 
Destroys  the  Boman  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  594. 

Strabo,  emended:  (in.  p.  139,  c),  L  a. 
417.  (TV.  p.  187,  a.)»  ii.  a.  159.  (it. 
p.  203,  a.)»  L  a.  494.  (v.  p.  231,  a.), 
a.  215.  (v.  p.  231,  b.),  iL  a.  154.  (y. 
p.  232,  b.),  i.  a.  604.  (vi.  p.  253),  a. 
803,  (n.  p.  264,  c),  a.  309.  (vi.  p. 
381,  a.),  a.  449.  (XIT.  p.  654,  d.).  a. 
170. 


Stratagems,  of  On.  Fulvius,  iiL  369* 
folL;  of  L.  Fapirius,  393. 

Streets  at  Borne,  straight  and  wide,  are 
not  so  healthy  as  narrow  and  crooked 
ones,  ii.  578. 

Sublician  bridge,  reason  of  its  being  bnilt 
without  iron.  ii.  a.  458.  Outside  the 
city,  iiL  a.  525. 

SuMctoo,  remnants  of  centuries,  or  such 
as  were  not  allotted  at  all,  ii.  630,  foil.; 
confiscated  by  Vespasian,  restored  to 
the  communities  by  Domitian,  151. 

Subura,  a  village  under  the  Curinse,  i 
391.  Belongs  to  the  so  called  montes, 
iii.  298. 

Subnrana,  as  a  plebeian  region  corres- 
ponds to  Lncerum,  i.  a.  972. 

Suburb  Ttr  potam  flumentanam^  iii.  a. 
525. 

Sncnsa,  afterwards  Subura,  a  village 
under  the  CarinsD,  i.  288. 

Suessa  Aurunca.  revolts  from  Borne  after 
the  battle  of  Lautulse,  iiL  230,  Jn 
436  it  is  occupied  by  a  Boman  colony, 
238.  Ph>bably,  not  at  all  different 
firom  Suessa  Pometia,  a.  521. 

Suessa  Pometia,  its  destruction  by  Tar* 
qninius  is  a  fable,  ii.  90.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  compound  like  Lauro- 
larinium,  a.  186. 

Suessula,  dependent  on  Capua,  iiL  112. 
Here  the  Samnites  after  being  defeated 
near  Mount  Gkiurus  assemble  again, 
120,  123.  After  the  Latin  war  it  be- 
comes a  Boman  municipium,  144. 

Sujffroffia  ux  agvifiim,  in  the  new  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries,  voted  after  the 
first  of  the  country  tribes,  iii.  340. 
Always  contain  the  patrician  houses 
only,  341. 

Suicide,  condemned  by  the  Boman  re- 
ligion, ii.  228. 

C.  Sulpidus,  saves,  as  legate  in  389,  the 
army  defeated  by  the  Hemicans,  iiL 
81.  In  391  he  is  victorious  against 
the  Oauls,  78. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus,  consul  in  426:  his 
victories  in  Samnium  are  doubtftil,  iii. 
198.  Consul  in  434;  he  conqnen  t^e 
Samnites  not  fieir  from  Caudiom,  284. 
Triumphs  alone,  235. 

P.  Sulpidus,  consul  in  443,  victorious  in 
Samnium,  according  to  the  triumphal 
Fasti,  iiL  258;  and  against  the  .£- 
quians,  263.  In  447  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  Aniensis  and  Teren- 
tina  of  .Squians,  268.  His  son  is 
consul  in  467  near  Ascnlum,  502. 
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Sammanns,  his  earthen  image  on  the  Ca- 
pitol thrown  down  by  a  storm,  iii.  518. 

Sundial,  set  np  in  453  from  the  Samnite 
booty,  iil  424. 

"SvyytPM,  originally  synonymous  with 
ywtniraL  but  usage  gradually  makes  it 
signify  relationship  by  blood,  L  n.  803, 
8 13.  2v77c>'cts  in  Greek  Italy,  in  the 
same  sense  as  patricitB  geiUis  Aomtaef, 
at  Rome,  n.  821. 

S^KAv^t,  certainly  applicable  to  tl-e 
Jews  of  later  times,  1.  n.  1. 

S^roSof,  a  general  term  for  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Achseans,  ii.  n.  54. 

Surnames,  derived  from  Latin  places,  i.  n. 
765.  From  Proxeny  or  Fatronate, 
ii.  n.  553.  Those  from  victories  and 
conquests  do  not  commence  before 
Scipio,  i.  556. 

Surrentum,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capua, 
probably  after  the  second  Samnite 
war,  iii,  n.  453. 

Sntrium,  probably  conquered  in  the  year 
361,  i:.  492.  Lost  and  reconquered, 
585.  A  Latin  colony,  582,  586,  616, 
Added  to  the  Latin  townships  in  order 
to  complete  their  number,  iii  93.  Be- 
sieged by  the  Etruscans  in  438,  277. 
Thoy  are  there  attackt  by  Q.  JEmilius, 
278.  Again  besieged  and  relieved, 
279. 

Swinburne,  doubts,  without  any  reason, 
whether  Forchia  di  Arpaia  is  the  place 
of  the  Caudine  defeat,  iii  214. 

Sybaris,  rules  over  northern  (Enotria, 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and  in  the 
same  manner  Croton  and  Locri,  i  59. 
Sybaris  and  its  dominion,  158,  foU. 
Its  opprobrium  unmerited,  161. 

Sybarit^  their  number,  300,000,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  historical,  ii  n.  147. 

Sylla,  hostile  towards  the  plebeian  nobi- 
lity, favours  the  lower  classes,  iii.  309. 

Sympolity :  those  dependents  who  had  \i^ 
possessed  the  same  rights  as  the  isote- 
leis,  ii.  52,  fblL  Sympolite  mnnicipes, 
pale  burghers,  ii  75. 

Synarchy,  ii  328,  folL 

Syracnsans,  enemies  of  Carthage,  wish 
for  an  alliance  with  Rome,  iii  567. 

Syssitiaat  Sparta,oontinueto  exist  in  later 
times,  iii  269.  Forbidden  at  Taren- 
tum  by  Fyrrhus,  475. 

TABLE  of  the  Pontifis,  which  Polybius 
saw,  i  267. 

Tables,  the  last  two  of  the  xii. :  their 
laws  are  called  unjust  by  Cicero,  ii 
332.    Must  have  contained  those  laws 


in  whidi  ineqaality  of  riglits  caamneL 
332.  Cicero  s  censure  is  ejiaigyraki 
X.  750.  In  what  manner  they  vcs 
imfavorable  to  the  plebeians^  iai  55 
drawn  np  with  the  00-openxkc  d 
lawgivers  of  their  own  order,  332,  ^*L 
Must  have  met  with  great  oppoatiA, 
336,  foil. 

Tactics,  Roman  and  Maoedonian  os- 
pared,  iii.  466,  foli 

Tages,  a  dwarf,  the  books  composed  ivjo. 
his  oral  instructions,  i.  139. 

TaUum,  or  Italium,  a  place  ia  Apslia 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  iii  344. 

TanaquU,  wife  of  the  first  Tarqnin,  i  Ss^. 

Tarchon,  belongs  to  the  Meonian  &kk.  i 
117.  Is  of  Tyrrheniiui  CHigin ;  forsfs 
to  the  Basena,  383. 

Tarcynseans,  Tarqninians,  i  86. 

Tarentines,  do  not  belong  to  the  ItaTrrtfs 
ii  17.  Their  war  with  the  Mftsvapasir 
about  the  time  of  the  Piersian  inva&K^ 
of  Greece,  149.  Have  their  bad  xvp* 
tation  for  the  most  part  undeserrcdlr. 
iii.  162.  Their  cavahy  is  not  eontcstp- 
tible,  R.  292.  Mercenary  troops  vt 
necessary  for  them,  162.  They  bike 
Alexander  of  Epirus  into  their  serriee, 
165.  They  are  afterwards  hoetile  to- 
wards him,  165,  fbli  Encoorage  K<»- 
polis  to  resist  Borne,  181 ;  bat  send 
no  assistance,  187.  They  are  said  to 
have  caused  the  revolt  of  the  I«* 
canians  from  Bome,  189.  Asast  the 
Samnites,  190.  Tiy  in  vain  to  me^ 
diate  peace  between  Rome  and  Sul> 
nium,  225.  Afterwards  th^  stir  up 
the  Etruscans  and  OauLs  to  make  wir 
upon  Rome,  426.  Sacrifice  the  other 
Greek  towns  to  their  own  safety,  435u 
Bring  about  a  general  coalition  of  the 
nations  of  northern  and  sonthem  Italr 
against  Bome,  435.  In  464  they  at- 
tack the  Boman  squadron  in  their'own 
harbour,  438,  foil.  Insult  the  Roman 
embassy,  440,  folL  Apply  to  Pyiihua 
of  Epirus,  443.  Are  compeUed  bv 
him  to  serve  in  the  army,  474^  foil 
Dissatisfied  with  the  ganrisoD  wfaidi 
was  left  behind,  510.  Apply  to  the 
Carthaginians  fbr  assistance  against 
Bome,  538.  Their  militia  mider  the 
command  of  deonymns,  271.  Thgk 
cavahy  in  the  Macedonian  aimies,  a. 
292. 

Tarentum,  L  157.  Kept  for  a  long  time 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  the  Italietts, 
iii  160.  Makes  war  even  npon  Tliiiru, 
160.    Is  hard  prest  by  the  T^wyiMna, 
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161.  Throng^  the  defeat  by  the  Mea- 
sapians  it  became  democratical  and 
stroDglj  mixt  with  the  Italians,  161. 
Sources  of  its  wealth,  161,  foil  Al- 
lied with  Samninm,  161.n.  921  Was  fo- 
rein  to  Greece  proper,  and  never  had  a 
naval  power,  161,  foil.  After  the  war 
of  Alexander  of  Epims  more  powerful 
than  ever,  168.  In  alliance  with  Sam- 
niiim,  and  inflaencing  the  Lucanians, 
168.  In  the  second  Sanmite  war  it 
probably  fumisht  mercenaries  to  the 
Samnites,  202.  In  436  it  sends  a 
squadron  under Acrotatus  againstAgri- 
l^ntum,  238,  folL  From  the  year  442 
It  is  again  made  war  upon  by  the  Lu- 
canians, and  threatened  by  Borne,  268, 
foil.  Takes  Cleonymus  of  Sparta  into 
its  service,  270.  Gets  rid  of  him  after 
the  peace  with  the  Lucanians,  272. 
Concludes  undoubtedly  in  445  a  peace 
^th  Rome,  272.  Remains  neutral  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  272.  B^ects 
the  Boman  terms  of  peace,  442.  Suf- 
fers much  under  the  rule  of  Milo, 

523,  foil  Taken  by  the  Romans 
through  his  treachery,  539.  Was 
without  doubt  severely  punisht,  539. 
Heceives  a  Boman  garrison,  540. 

Tarpeia,  legend  about  her,  I  229,  iii.  n. 

524.  The  legend  still  exists,  230. 
Disfigured  by  Fiso,  235. 

Tarquinii,  is  mentioned  contrary  to  the 
ancient  legend  as  the  place  of  refuge 
of  the  exiled  king,  1511.  Unsuccess- 
ful diversion  to  relieve  Veil,  ii  474. 
At  war  against  Borne,  perhaps  alone 
among  all  the  Etruscans,  586.  The 
city  m  Tarquinii  is  Felasgic,  L  36. 
The  Tarquinians  in  892  at  war  with 
Kome,  iii.  84.  At  first  victorious,  84. 
Chastised  by  C.  Marcius,  85.  Bitter 
enemies  of  Kome,  274,  276.  In  399 
they  conclude  a  truce  of  forty  years, 
276.  Bo  not  violate  their  oath,  277. 
Obtain  peace  in  439,  285.  In  445 
they  grant  to  the  Bomans  a  free  pas- 
sage throueh  their  territory,  287. 

Tar^nii,  a  house,  and  not  merely  a  &- 
mily,  i.  376.  AH  its  members  banisht, 
498.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
last  king,  they  seem  at  first  to  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  consulship,  518, 
II.  1148. 

Jj,  Tarquinlus  Ck>Uatinus,  husband  of 
Lucretia,  lives  at  CoUatia,  i.  494. 
Consul  with  Brutus,  496.  Banisht 
together  with  the  Tarquins,  498. 

Lb  Tarquinius  Priscns— descent,  i.  357. 

VOL.  III. 


Goes  to  Borne,  358.  Election— vic- 
torious wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Sabines,  358;  against  the  .£quians 
and  Etruscans,  359.  Subjugation  of 
the  latter,  of  which  Cicero  and  livy 
know  nothing,  359.  Doubles  the  ca- 
valry— wishes  also  to  introduce  three 
new  equestrian  centuries,  360.  Yields 
to  the  opposition  of  Attus  Navius,  but 
forms  second  centuries,  361.  Builds 
the  sewers  for  draining  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  city: — ^forum  and  circus, 

361.  folL  Institutes  the  Boman  games, 

362.  Alters  the  forms  of  worship, 

363.  Is  murdered,  364.  The  dates  in 
his  history  and  that  of  Servius  TuUius 
are  quite  absurd,  374.  Was  not  an 
Etruscan,  376.  The  surname  Friscus 
occurs  also  in  other  families — likeother 
names  of  people,  377,  n.  914.  The 
name  suggests  that  the  Tarquins  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  houses,  to   the 

■  faction  of  them,  378.  Conceived  as 
Lucumo,  the  same  as  Cades  Yivenna 
— as  the  ruler  of  Etruria  along  with 
Tarchon,  383.  To  him  the  increase 
of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  is  justly 
ascribed,  iii  350. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbns,  his  crimes  and 
those  of  the  dder  TuUia,  i.  369,  foil. 
Was  called  in  all  the  annals,  wil^  the 
exception  ofthoee  of  Piso  alone,  a  son 
of  the  first  Tarquin,  and  the  connexion 
of  thehistory  demands  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  such,  373.  Deprives  the 
plebeians  of  all  the  advantages  granted 
to  them  by  Servius,  488.  Afterwards  op- 
presses the  patricians  also — ^reigns  with 
success  and  gains  the  soverainty  over 
Latium,  489.  Latin  holidays,  combina- 
tion of  the  Boman  and  Latin  centuries 
into  maniplea— conquest  of  SuessaPo- 
metia,  489.  Miraculous  signs  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  sending  of  the  king's 
sons  to  Delphi,  492.  New  signs  fbre- 
bodins:  his  downfiUl,  493.  How  lus 
power  was  overthrown,  4  95.  Is  exiled, 
495.  Goes  to  Csore  and  then  to  Tar 
quinii,  496.  His  followers  who  ac- 
company him  in  his  exile  are  numer- 
ous, 496.  Conspiracy  commenced  by 
his  embassadors,  497.  Clear  calum- 
nies against  him,  514,  folL  It  is 
quite  certain  that  according  to  the  an- 
cient lay  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Be- 
gillus,  558. 

Lb  Tarquitius,  how  his  inability  to  serve 
on  horseback  is  to  be  understood,  iii. 
348,  R.  588. 
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TKneiDA,  rpmxiafi,  ii  m.  1026.  Gom- 
paf6  Anxor. 

TamoOk  IVrrhcnian,  i  44^ 

Taliiu,  in  ttie  kgend  a  tjniit,  i.  SSi. 

TiuirasU  in  Samnimn,  waa  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  inacription  on  the  coffin  of 
L.  Scipip,  iii  8«4,  367,  a.  619. 

Tanrameoinm,  remains  firee  in  the  Bo- 
man  pronnoe  of  Sicily,  iii.  617. 

Taxation,  rate  of,  on  com  and  fruit,  iiL 
14, ».  15. 

Taxes,  paid  for  the  nae  of  the  agar  pnb- 
ticna,  iiL  14.    TMr  ^mUcation,  16. 

Teannm,  capital  of  the  Sidiciniani^  iii. 
lis.  Taken  hj  the  Samnites,  and 
anbmita  to  theBooiaaain  tha  Sainnite 
war,  174. 

Teannm  in  Apolia,  snbiect  to  the  Bo- 
mani,  obtains  the  right  of  treaty,  iii. 
S26. 

Teates  and  Teanenses^  the  same  people, 
iii.  a.  89S. 

Tdeboans,  PeUugians,  i.  31.  In  Ca- 
prea,45» 

Teiegonns,  with  the  tragic  poets  and 
Toscolanians,  L  186. 

Telephns,  Arcadian,  Pelasgie,  I  217. 

Temesa,  was  probably  ca&d  Ansonian 
only  by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  L 
64. 

Sex.  Tempaaios,  and  tha  plebeian 
kniehts,  u.  462,  foil. 

TemjMe,  of  Uie  esrth,  its  site,  ii.  n.  878. 
Of  the  Penates,  periim  £L  Coama  e 
Bamiano,  i  n.  985.  Of  Spes,  its  site 
—battle  near  it,  iL  204.  Identical 
with  the  ambnsh  in  the  war  of  Por- 
senna,  a.  460. 

TsmpAoH,  which  the  angmr  markt  oat, 
and  thereby  consecrated,  ii.  625.  The 
district  markt  oat  nnder  the  anspioes 
for  partition  was  a  HwipAaw,  625. 

Terence,  his  Didascalia  prove  the  al- 
ternation of  the  two  orders  in  the  ca- 
rule  edilediip,  iii.  a.  72. 

Terentilian  Rogation,  was  past  in  its 
main  sabstanoe  in  the  ninth  year,  ii. 
304. 

C.  Terentilias  Har8^  not  Terentillas 
Afm,  ii.  a.  634.  His  rogation,  279, 
folL  lu  object  threefold,  280.  lU 
&te,286. 

Terentina  Tribns,  formed  in  447  of 
JBqnians,  iii.  268. 

Terina,  a  colony  of  Croton,  L  158. 

Termination,  ena  or  enna  in  the  Etms- 
oan  corresponds  to  the  Latin  tw  in  gen- 
tile names,  L  aa.  344,  922.  View  of 
themanifold  Latin  terminations,  which 


do  not  add  any  new  idea  to  the  sim- 
ple word:— ttCat  IS  not  a  dinimiBve 
syllable,  a.  219. 

Terra,  definition  c€,  iL  620. 

Tetrarehs,  in  Aria  were  ZenllBda^^  iL 
185. 

Tencriansand  Troy,  an  ^lasgie  and 
by  no  means  Fh^gian,  L  S3. 

Teutons,  probably  a  mia-writteo  name 
at  Pisa,  1.  87. 

Tharryps,  king  of  the  Moloasians,  in  the 
Peloponnesiaa  war,  introduees  laws 
and  driUBation  in  Epima,  iiL  455. 

Theatre  at  Fte8ole,L  180,185.  Theatres 
of  Greek  oonstmction  in  Italy  at  an 
eariy  time,  iiL  810,  foO.  a.  531.  In 
Greek  towns  genmlly  with  a  pros- 
pect npon  the  sea,  439. 

Theophrastns  (HisL  Plant  T.9X  emen- 
ded, L  a.  38.  How  he  wrote  dteae 
books  and  gradnally  oomplesed  and 
rerised  tiiem,  a.  39.  The  time  when 
the  History  of  Plants  was  written, 
iiL  241. 

TheopompoSi  cannot  have  menCioDed  tiie 
taking  of  Rome  except  in  one  of  his 
episodes,  ii.  557. 

ThemuB  of  Trajan,  erroneondj  caBed 
after  Titus,  L  a.  735. 

ThermsB^  in  SicQy,  taken  in  494,  iiL  596. 


ont  Tolcanic,  iiL  452,  folL 
Thesprotiaiis,  were  P^lasgiaas,  L    30i 

Seem  for  a  time  to  have  had  the  sa- 

premacy  of  Epims,  iii.  454. 
ThessaUans  and  PeUagians,  are  eomra- 

lent  teims,  L  30,  a.  69,  L  86.    Thes- 

salians  were  Thesprotians  bydeaoent, 

uL  a.  29&    Thessaliaa  honemen  in 

the  army  of  Pynfaos,  478. 
Third  parts  of  the  land,  frequently  oon- 

fisoated  b^  the  rictors,  L  481. 
Three  districts  of  one  nation,  eqnal  to 

three  tribes— with  the  Sanentinea,L148 
Three  and  one-third  of  an  as,  eontri- 

bnted  by  three  thousand  men  a|nece, 

iL  a.   612.    Yow  of  333,3331 

a.  1296. 
Hiree  heroes,  on  the  Snblician 

oonceiyed  as  one  from  each  tribe,  L 

542. 
Three  hundred   young    patricians,  of 

whoseooospiracy  Sc^Tola  speaks— one 

of  each  ^ens,  L  544,  a.  1207. 
Three  royal  bouses  at  Aigos,  for  three 

tribes,  i.  a.  852. 
Thurii,  the  most  recent  Greek  town  in 

(Enotria,L  159.    Not  Thuris,  hard 

prest  by  Tarentum  and  the  Loca- 
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niani,  Hi  160.  ConmieredbyCIeofij- 
Wlxlb  and  liberated  by  the  BomanSy 
27S.  Deprired  of  its  proaperity  hyihe 
battle  on  the  Laos,  434.  Attackt  by 
the  Lncaniaos,  h  seeks  the  assistance 
of  Borne,  435.  Beliered  by  C.  Fa- 
bridiis,  433.  Becetres  a  Boman  gar- 
rison, 433.  In  464  it  is  conqneied 
and  plundered  by  the  Tarentines,  439. 
A  statue  of  C,  Fabxidos  erected  theie, 
433. 

Tiber,  island  in  the,  the  seat  of  JEscii]»- 
piQ%  shiq>ed  into  the  form  of  a  trireme, 
iii409. 

Tibor,  separated  ftom  the  Latins,  must 
have  joined  the  iEqnians  or  have 
obeyed  them,  ii  261  •  Submits  to  the 
Gaols  in  the  year  388,  iii  77.  De- 
clares in  889  for  the  Hemicans,  88. 
Condndes  in  397  peace  with  Borne, 
88.  Kot  united  with  Latium  till  af- 
terwards, 94.  In  the  Latin  war  per- 
aerering  affainst  Bome,  140.  Oon- 
qnoned  by  L.  Camillus,  140,  foSL  Ob- 
tains the  isopolity,  143.  Its  fidelity 
justified  in  a  Senatnsconsnltnm,  264. 
The  charge  was  probably  made  be- 
tween the  Hemican  and  .^winian  wars^ 
265,  foU. 

Tiftta,  a  hill  near  Capua,  iii.  113. 

Tifemnm,  a  town  of  the  Pentrians^  liL 
257. 

Tifemus,  near  it  Fkibins  gains  in  449  a 
▼ictoiy  OTer  the  Samnites,  iii.  365. 

TinuBus,  endearonied  to  prove  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Bomans,  L  184,  foil. 
Cannot  hare  mentioned  Bomulns  as 
a  son  of  JBneas,— on  account  of  the 
dironology,  218.  According  to  which 
of  the  Latin  eras  he  fixt  the  timeof  the 
foundation  of  Borne,  271,  foIL  Wrote 
about  Alexander  of  Spirus,  iii  n,  296. 
Treated  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  a 
separate  work,  504* 

TSmasitheus  his  merits  and  their  reward, 
ii.486. 

TImoeraejr,  its  prindple  was  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  in  the  constitution  of 
Fabius,  iii  329. 

Titheable  lands  in  SieOy,  iii.  617,  foU. 

Tithes,  the  obligation  of  the  Bomans  to 
pay  them  to  ue  Etruscans,  and  cessa- 
tion of  it,  i.  n.  1215. 

Tithes  of  Ydi,  the  tow  of  them  was  di- 
vulged late,  ii.  484. 

Tithes,  of  an  uncommonly  rich  boo^, 
are  eacprest  hy  twdve  talents  of  gold 
or  120  talents  of  silver,  i.  a.  1137,  ii. 
486,folL 


Tithes:  this  was  the  only  tax  paid  to  the 
gods  and  the  state  on  their  demesnes 
—-on  ihiits  of  trees,  on  grapes  and 
other  things — ^probably  tSao  on  the 
produceof  the  cattle,  ii.  138.  The  pa- 
tricians evaded  paying  them,  165. 
Must  have  regularly  ceast  after  the 
year  354, 429.  Legallr  restored  before 
the  year  338, 428,  foil.  Even  before 
334— namdy,  by  the  rogation  of  331, 
429.  With  the  Bomans,  tithes  an  a 
criterion  of  mere  possession,  with  the 
Greeks  it  is  an  impost  on  real  pro- 
perty' also,  i  a.  1088.  Hence  the 
land-tax  in  Sidly,  ii.  140. 

Toedd,  at  Naples,  i.  402. 

Tofok  virilis,  when  it  was  put  on,  L  444. 

Toleria,  its  site,  ii  a.  21. 

Topo^phy  of  Bome,  is  often  beet  ex- 
plained by  the  earUest  sdiolars,  and 
misunderstood  by  Liter  ones,  iii.  333. 

Town  lands,  subject  to  vectigal:  their 
peculiarities,  it  a.  311. 

Indespec^le,  opinion  of  the  andents 
against  their  partidpating  in  the  sove- 
rainty,  i.  588.  Were  exduded  from 
the  plebs,  589.  Thdr  nine  guilds  at 
Bome,  595.  Are  not  recdved  into  the 
body  of  dtisenseven  after  the  censor- 
ship of  App.  Claudius,  iii.  295,  folL 

Trajan,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  built  the  Appian  road  across  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  iii  305. 

Tnuuvern  Umitet  or  framttet,  ii  n.  534. 

Treaties,  the  right  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  to  restore  conquests  which  one 
party  had  made  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  iii.  173,  a.  308. 

Treaty,  between  Alexander  of  Epims  and 
Bome  in  418,  iii  167.  Between  Bome 
and  Tarentum  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  dominion  of  the  S<mi  was  after- 
wards no  longer  bmding,  438.  Witii 
Italian  towns  on  very  varying  condi- 
tions, 528,  foli 

Trebia,  a  town  of  the  Hemicans,  ii.  83. 

L.  TreboDius,hiBplebiseitum  commanded 
that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  should 
be  continued  till  the  full  number  ot 
ten  was  made  up,  ii  383. 

P.  Trebonius,  a  plebeian,  is  elected  to 
the  censorship  as  a  collegue  of  the 
military  tribunes;  is  oUi^d  to  abdi- 
cate, ii.  604. 

Trebulanians,  on  the  Samnite  frontier 
obtain  in  444  tiie  franchise  without 
the  sufihtnum,  iii  268. 

Triarians,  thus  called  from  thdr  con- 
sisting of  the  three  classes,  i  479. 
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found  cwa  ia  die  pImImmbf 
it  ■.  450^  5€».  An  aiaocilkd 
in.  loa    Fipliwartna  of  tbe 

loa. 

TnbaUiaBS,  fived,  ia  tbe  tne  of  Hero- 
docat  in  S<^TOiua  and  Low  Hon- 
gaiy:  eTpelled  by  the  Scord Swans,  ii. 
51&.  AppMT  in  CH.  101,  1,  in  the 
nd^bouihood  of  Abdera,  516. 

Tribes,,  acoordini^  to  dteir  nitionil  de- 
scent in  the  Greek  staftes,  in  Theia  and 
at  Hmriom,  i  295.  At  Ifantoa  in 
Italy,  a.  757.  Tbeir  definite  nnmber 
belonged  to  the  chaxaderistic  featnre 
of  eveiT  nation,  299.  This  fonn  was 
an  nnaJtwahk  Uw  in  the  foondation 
of  new  states  e^en  when  bodies  of 
citiaens  of  a  different  race  were  le- 
cetved  into  it:  hence  at  Rooie  three 
tribes  and  thirty  curies,  299.  Tribes 
according  to  booses,  and  tribes  accord- 
ingto  places,  ^oXal  Tfrunl  and  miraC, 
306.  This  difference  was  no  longer 
noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Fdly bios,  S06. 
The  utmost  strictness  and  its  relaxa- 
tion in  the  tribes  according  to  houses, 
306,  folL  These  tribes  abohsht,  ii. 
319. 

Tribes,  contained  in  one  nation  are  even 
in  antiquity  frequently  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  whole  nation,  L  65. 
Instance  of  it,  82,  aa.  255,  69,  114. 

Tribes  of  Clisthenes,  haye  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  phratries  and  houses,  i.  312. 
Were  at  first  probably  only  an  institu- 
tion for  the  demos;  became  a  national 
division  afterwards,  ii  307,  foil. 

Tribes  Oocal)i  how  they  too  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  one  common  an- 
cestor, 1.  307.  The  connexion  of  the 
citizens  with  the  local  tribe  is  not  in- 
separable, nor  is  the  number  of  the 
dinnes  and  phyles  immutable,  306. 

Tribes,  patriaan.    See  Houses. 

Tribes,  local,  or  plebeian  ones  at  Borne, 
become  in  the  conise  of  time  hereditaiy 
fOT  the  fomilies,  i.  414.  Comparison 
of  the  quarters  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
with  them,  a.  969.  But  certainly  did 
not  prevent  change  of  habitation ;  they 
were  not  closed  against  new  members, 
415.  Were  according  to  Fabios  and 
Varro  thirty  in  numb^,  417.  Before 
the  year  259  only  twenty,  416.  This 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  at 
that  timeone-third  of  the  territory  must 
haye  been  lost:  example  of  Elis,  418 


.  Names  of  the  twenty  whidi  existed 
before  the  Cmstumina;  among  them 
the  country  tribes  are  all  named  after 
MhnffMOi,  the  Cmstumina  was  the  first 
that  derived  its  name  from,  a  place, 
a.  977.  Seem  to  have  been  decuries 
of  a  diviaon  by  three,  420.  £ach  had 
its  tribune;  hence  the  tribuni  terarii^ 
421.  At  first  they  contained  onlj 
plebeians,  and  patricians  and  diems 
were  excluded,  421,  foil.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  names  of  some  tribes  and 
houses  only  shews  that  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  same  hero,  422.  llie 
local  tribes  are  made  a  division  of  the 
nation,  iu  316.  Cease  to  exist  as  ple- 
beian tribes,  320.  From  the  time  of 
the  deoemvirate  the  patricians  too  are 
contained  in  them,  316,  foil.  Four 
new  ones  formed  of  Capenatea^  Veien- 
tinee^  and  Faliscans,  575.  New  ooss 
are  made  more  populoos,  the  greater 
■  the  distance  of  those  people  who  are 
received  into  them,  iii.  322,  foiL  After 
the  new  law  of  Fabius  and  Deeins 
concerning  elections  they  are  to  vote 
with  two  centuries,  327.  It  is  only 
in  this  sense  that  livy's  expressiou 
(l  43)  is  correct,  337.  From  that 
time  levies  were  made  according  to 
tribes,  328.  Hostilities  between  dif- 
ferent tribes,  331,  a.  555.  Jiire  r>- 
eote ;  and  these  perhaps  divided  into 
primo  and  posfneaio  voaUm;  country 
and  city  tribes,  340.  Among  those  of  the 
city  too  there  was  an  order  of  snooeasioii 
according  to  rank,  a.  569.  They  have 
the  elections  of  die  new  magistrates, 
553.  Centuries  of  the  tribes  instead 
oi  centuries  of  the  dasses:  their  cha- 
racter in  the  new  constitution  of  the 
.  centuries,  327,  folL  343,  foD.  It  is  for- 
bidden on  penalty  ci  death  to  hold 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes  under  tiie 
compulsion  of  the  militaiy  oath,  51. 
Supplant  more  and  more  the  place  of 
the  centuries,  297.  Admit  every 
Quirite  without  regard  to  property, 
341.  The  rustic  tri^  perhaps  fonned 
the  first  cUisB  of  later  times,  340. 

Tribunate,  of  the  peo]de,it8  salntaiy  and 
necessary  character,  1.  622,  foil.  Im- 
mense rise  of  its  power,  625,  folL  Was 
expresdy  abolisht  by  the  deoemvin,iL 
322.  Bestored,357.  Is  incompatible 
with  any  other  office,  iii.  a.  35. 

Tribunate,  military,  with  oonsnlarpower, 
originalhrapart  of  the  deoemvirsle,  ii. 
325.    Was  not  a  curule  nuigistnGy, 
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389.  Mutability  of  the  number  of  its 
members,  3,  4,  6,  8,  390.  When 
eight  are  mentioned,  then  two  censors 
are  indaded,  390,  folL  If  more  than 
four,  two  had  the  civic  pretorship,  or 
the  command  of  the  reserve,  890,  foil. 
The  fourth  of  the  board  is  prettor 
ttrbanuM;  representative  of  the  censors; 
three  were  military  tribunes,  if  there 
were  censors,  392.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  311,  reduced 
from  six  to  three,  393.  Perhaps  elected 
by  the  tribes,  395. 
Tribunes,  of  the  people,  originally  only 
two,  i  617.  Difierent  statements  about 
the  increase  of  their  number,  617,  folL 
from  the  time  of  their  being  increast 
to  fiye,  they  represented  the  classes, 
618.  It  was  at  first  necessary  for  them 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  curies,  618, 
folL,  which  has  been  understood  as 
if  it  referred  to  their  election  by  the 
curies,  619.  Matters  were  for  a  long 
time  decided  in  their  coUege  by  the 
minority,  620.  Were  originally  only 
destined  to  afford  protection  to  the 
individual,  613.     Their  inviolability, 

613.  Their  propositions  to  the  com- 
monalty were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
turbed, 614.  In  later  times  they  were 
a  magistracy  of  the  nation,  but  at  first 
only  the  representatives  of  their  order, 

614.  Were  the  senses  of  their  order, 
614.  In  the  case  of  a  patrician  magis- 
trate having  violated  the  plebeian  li- 
berties, they  might  impeach  him  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  615,  foil. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  city  they 
came  like  other  persons  under  the 
imperium,  ii  n.  413.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Yolero  Fublilins,  their  elec- 
tion had  become  independent  of  the 
approval  of  the  curies,  190.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
matters  were  decided  in  the  college 
by  a  majority  among  themselves,  190, 
n.  476.  Publilian  rogation  concerning 
their  election  by  the  tribcB,  2 11.  Turned 
towards  the  comitium  when  speaking 
212.  Their  number  increast  to  five : 
at  what  time  Dion  Caiasius  imagined  this 
to  have  happened,  230,  foil.  The  ro- 
gation which  inflicted  punishment  on 
those  who  interrapted  them  in  making 
proposals  to  the  people  is  ascribed  to 
Sp.  Icilius,  232.  Accepted  by  the 
curies  ;  in  what  manner  it  has  been 
placed  twenty  years  too  early,  232, 
loll.     X*rom  the  year  293  to  297, 


their  coUeee  is  constantly  re-elected, 
298.  Theur  number  is  doubled,  300. 
Must  have  existed  during  the  first 
decemvirate,  313.  From  Uie  time  of 
the  decemvirate  their  college  shews  a 
very  different  character  from  what  it 
had  been  before,  320.  Twenty ;  one  for 
each  tribe — ^in  each  decury  one  was  its 
foreman,  354.  Mention  of  plebeian 
phylarchs,  n.  777.  First  two :  were  de- 
curions  among  those  of  the  Servian 
constitution : — the  election  of  new  ones 
could  not  like  that  of  patrician  magis- 
trates be  held  by  any  others  than  their 
predecessors,  359,  foil.  It  must  have 
been  possible  for  a  patrician  to  have 
recourse  to  a  tribune  to  protect  him 
against  another  patrician,  374.  Ac- 
count of  how  it  happened  that  in  the 
year  307  only  five  were  elected,  and 
the  others  chosen  by  these  five  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  places,  381,  foil.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  five  elected  plebeians  should 
choose  just  as  many  patricians  to  fill 
up  the  places,  382.  After  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  they  have  access  to  the 
senate-house,  385.  Where  their  seats 
were,  386.  In  the  year  324  their  aid 
is  invoked  by  the  senate  against  the 
consuls,  427.  The  veto  of  one  member 
of  the  college  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
minority  of  his  colleg^es,  conunenced 
having  its  force  between  the  years  339 
and  360,  438,  folL  It  wax  probably 
introduced  by  Ap.  Claudius,  439.  In 
the  year  353  they  were  dependent  upon 
the  oligarchy,  496 ;  which  however  was 
disappointed  in  its  hopes  in  the  year 
following,  497.  They  prevent  the 
debtors  from  being  consigned  to  their 
creditors  and  the  levy  of  the  tribute, 
617.  Commissioned  by  the  senate 
they  transact  business  with  the  peo- 
ple, that  is,  with  the  plebs,  iii.  149. 
Take  the  auspices  from  the  time  of  Uie 
Publilian  law,  149.  Are  despatcht 
in  some  cases  with  decrees  of  the 
senate,  220.  Sent  by  the  senate  to 
Fabius  to  arrest  him,  282.  How  any 
of  them  could  be  present  at  Caudium, 
220,  n.  382.  Probably  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  faith,  221. 
Tribunes,  military,  with  consular  power, 
were  to  consist  of  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  institution,  ii.  325.  In 
the  constitution  of  the  year  310,  the 
number  reduced  to  three  which  might 
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be  taken  from  eiAer  order,  388.  Thdr 
board  :  the  pretor,  their  associate,  as 
representadye  ot  the  censors,  392. 
Their  first  board  did  not  consist  of 
patricians  only,  41 1.  Were  therefore 
compelied  to  abdicate,  411.  Violent 
excitement  after  it,  412.  Snpprest  bv 
T.  Qninctins,  as  dictator,  412|  foil. 
No  militarj  tribune  triompht,  389. 
Before  the  year  350  onlj  once,  in  the 
jear  333,  and  that  a  plebeian,  426. 
Agreement  that  for  the  year  365,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pretor,  plebeians 
only  shoold  be  elected,  497.  After- 
wards the  plebeians  sometimes  ex- 
daded,  sometimes  admitted,  498. 
Traces  that  plebeians  after  being  elect- 
ed most  haye  been  rejected  by  the 
cniies,  a.  1098.  The  nature  of  their 
board  altered  when  their  number  was 
increast  to  six,  437.  In  the  year  376 
half  the  number  out  of  each  order, 

617.  Those  elected  after  opposition 
and  an  interr^num  in  the  year  378, 

618.  In  the  year  32 1  there  were  three 
military  tribunes,  not  consuls,  h.  856. 
Were  dected  by  the  tribes,  ill.  n.  568. 

Tribuni  Celerum,  ph^Iardis  of  the  Bo- 
mnlian  tribes,  magistrates  and  priests, 
L  331.  It  is  a  misteke  to  bcdieye  there 
was  only  one,  331,  n.  840. 

Tribuni  militum,  the  election  of  six  of 
them  is  transferred  to  the  centuries, 
iii.  51.  A  man  who  had  once  been 
military  tribune  should  not  be  made 
a  centurio  again,  66.  Half  their  num- 
ber had  fallen  at  Caudium,  or  were 
severely  wounded,  212.  From  the 
year  437  sixteen  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  ei^ht  by  the  consul,  313. 

Tribus  Cnistununa,  the  first  that  was 
called  after  a  place,  i  561. 

Dributum,  fell  upon  the  plebs^was  not 
levied  in  proportion  to  income,  but  a 
direct  propeity-tax,  I  468.  Tributum 
m  capitOy  not  a  poll-tax,  468,  foil. 
Tribute  according  to  an  estimate  of  a 
person's  property,  and  not  aocordhig 
to  the  taxable  property  472,  foU.  For 
the  erarians,  but  previous  to  the  Ser- 
vian census  it  was  also  customaiy  for 
the  plebs,  473.  The  tribute  had  to 
be  paid  upon  the  property  pledged  as 
nexnm  by  the  person  who  had  pledged, 
and  not  by  him  to  whom  it  was  pledged, 
581.  Monthly  assignments  of  100 
ases,  474  ;  that  often  drachmas  which 
Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  levied,  is  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  foot-soldier,  ii.  442. 


The  IMbntam  was  not  let  oat  to  fin, 
403.  Its  levy  and  amount  weie  fixt 
by  the  senate  alone — the  onmiria  only 
decided  upon  the  objects  to  wbi^  it 
was  applied,  404.  Under  what  dr- 
cnmstances  alone  the  levy  of  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  tribunes,  404^  ML 
Its  regulatiim  was  made  arbitrarily 
by  the  oensofs,  405.  Its  simplnni  was 
one  as  in  a  Uiousand,  n.  892.  On 
some  subjects  a  mnltii^e,  405.  Op- 
pressiye  to  the  plebeians:  reto  of  toe 
tribunes,  444.  Levied  withoot  any 
reffard  to  debts,  603.  Aeoocding  to 
aibitrary  estunates,  6U8,  folL 

TVie^pt^iiiMs^  one  of  three  chUdren  bam 
at  a  time,  iL  a.  107. 

TVimu  tertiu,  exphuned  with  oertainty ; 
but  should  probably  be  triemM  quartu, 
ii  n.  1296. 

Trifannm,  between  Sinnessa  and  Mm- 
tumse:  there  the  Latins  snfiered  their 
second  defeat,  iii  138. 

Triumph,  an  Etruscan  solemnity,  i.  a. 
890.  Granted  bv  the  commonalty,  n. 
876.  On  the  Alban  mount:  the  Bo- 
man  triumph  there  is  only  a  mpetttiaa 
of  the  ancient  custom,  87. 

Triumphal  Fasti,  Capitoline,  are  no  evi- 
dence for  triumphs  incredible  in  tbeDH 
selves,  ii  a.  579.  Manifestly  corrupt, 
since  they  record  the  day  of  tibe  tri- 
umphs of  king  Servius,  i  367,  and 
also  those  of  Tarquinius  Friaena,  379. 
Afibrd  no  decisive  certainty,  iii  200, 
258.  Differ  firom  Iiyy*s  narrative, 
239. 

JViumphu  eundig,  its  reference  to  cn- 
mle  honours:  no  consular  tribunes 
ever  hdd  such  a  one,  ii  389. 

Triumoiri  CapitaleSf  judges  of  capital 
crimes  were  instituted  after  qneauvs 
and  ediles,  iii.  38,  between  the  ^ean 
454,  and  459,  by  a  law  of  B^nrios, 
409,  folL    Their  fimctiona,  409. 

Triumviri  RepvhUc^  CmmUiumdet^  wen 
i^pointed  immediately  aft«r  the  lid- 
man  law,  iii  17,  43,  a.  75. 

Triumvirs  of  the  mint,  their  instatotioo, 
iii  552. 

Troilum,  probably  the  same  as  Tros- 
sulum,  near  Volsinii,  taken  in  453, 
by  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii  405. 

Trojan  colony  in  Latinm,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  Roman  legend  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  crew  of  a  single 
vessel,  i  180,  and  192.  Their  voyage 
would  not  be  impossible,  180. 

TVojan  migration  to  Frpirns^  iii  456. 
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Trojaasi  die  legend  of  their  aettlemeiit 
in  Tiflrinin  occaooned  by  the  relation 
of  the  Tjrrrhenians  to  Samothraoe  and 
Troy  as  a  Pelaagic  place,  i«  190,  foil. 
Those  of  .£nea8  are  Intimated  by  Cato 
to  have  been  only  100  in  number, 
198.  The  later  Greeks  regard  them 
as  barbarians,  217. 

TiOT,  according  to  Cato  the  name  of  a 
Irojan  settlement  in  Xiatiam,  i.  193. 

Trace,  between  Rome  and  Samniom, 
iii.  1 95.  Probably  also  in  the  year  428, 
S04,  n.  360.  In  the  years  431  and 
432,  226.  Granted  to  the  Hemicans, 
255,  Purchased  by  the  Samnites,  256. 
Granted  to  the  Etruscans  in  439, 285, 
and  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  286. 
Was  concluded  with  Pyrrhus  before 
he  croet  over  to  Sicily,  509. 

Truces,  concluded  for  cyclic  years,  i  282, 
foil 

Tnllia,  the  honrours  she  committed  on  the 
corpse  of  her  father,  i.  370. 

Tollus  Hostilius,  with  him  begins  a  new 
aecle  and  a  narratiye  which  is  meant 
to  be  historical,  i..  246,  foUL  His  war 
with  the  Latins  unknown  to  livy,  351. 
With  the  Sabines — Skilled  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  because  he  presumed  to 
perform  ceremonies  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  352.  The  account  of  his 
stratagem  in  declaring  war  against 
Alba,  is  not  absurd  ^en  conceived 
as  poetry,  n.  869.  War  against  Alba, 
347,  foil 

Tunnel],  the,  by  which  Yeii  is  said  to 
have  been  taken,  must,  according  to 
the  leeend,  necessarily  be  conceiv^  to 
have  had  its  issue  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  ii.  481.  What  might  be  thought 
of  the  accounts,  if  that  circumstance 
did  not  exist — it  is  incomparably  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  a  common 
cnnicnlus,  482,  foU. 

Tnrini,  identical  with  lyrrheni,  i  44. 

Turinos  (TjrrbieaaB),  a  surname  of  the 
Mamilii,  1. 14. 

Tnmns,  synonymous  with  Tyirhenus, 
i.  44,  or  with  Turinus,  in  the  case  of 
Herdonius  perhaps  a  surname,  and 
not  a  pnenomen,  a.  558. 

Tvf^v6s:  whether  this  form  instead  of 
Tvpajfrhs  occurs  before  the  time  of 
Plato,  i.  n.  100. 

T.  Torpilius,  prefect  in  the  Jngurthine 
war,  was  an  ItaUcan,  iii  532. 

Tuscan  language,  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  a  living  language  as  late 
as  the  time  of  GeUius,  L  10. 


Tuscans,  are  properly  speaking  the  Tyr« 
rhenians^  and  not  Ibtruscans,  i.  112. 

Tusci  and  Tnrini,  are  the  same,  i.  78. 

Tosculans,  the  account  about  the  numner 
in  which  they  disarmed  the  anger  of 
the  Romans,  belongs  to  the  lay  of 
Camillus : — seem  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  sympolity,  iL  590. 
The  full  franchise  cannot  be  thought 
of  in  their  case,  690.  Were  after  the 
Latin  war  |)robably  degraded  in  their 
franchise,  iii.  142.  Revolt  in  the  year 
426,  198.  Are  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  annihilation,  199,  fodl. 

Tnscnlum,  its  citadel  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  .^uians,  but  re-c<»i« 
quered  by  the  Romans,  ii  254.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dty  was  surprised, 
reoovwed  hj  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans,— ^besieged  by  the  Yelitemians, 
593.  A  very  ancient  aqueduct  there, 
iii.  n.  523.  A  Greek  theatre  was 
built  there  at  an  early  tune,  311,  n. 
531,  foil 

Twelve  tables,  source  of  the  public  and 
private  law—- by  no  means  of  the  latter 
alone,  ii  280.  Their  legislation  was  a 
consolidation  of  statutes,  a.  756. 

Twenty  hostages,  correspond  to  the  curies 
of  the  first  two  tribes.  L  549. 

Tymphsea,  is  again  added  to  Epirns,  iii. 
459,11.811. 

Tyndaria,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
are  transplanted  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  LilybsBum,  iii.  569.  1^  its  vicinity 
the  lM>maos  gain  a  naval  victory  in 
489,  583.  Is  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  493,  595. 

Tyranny  was  scarcely  the  thing  at  which 
Appius  Claudius  seriously  aimed, 
iii.  308. 

lyrrhenians,  different  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, i  38.  Tyrsenians  or  IVrseno- 
Pelasgians,  the  Argives  and  those  of 
Lenmos  and  Imbros,  39.  Myrsilus* 
account  of  their  migration^  39.  Tyr- 
rhenians on  the  Hellespont,  and  on 
mount  Athos  were  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  the  only  Pelasgians  known  at 
Athens,  42,  folL  l^yrriienians  in  He- 
siod,  over  whom  Ladnus  rules,  are  not 
Etruscans,  43.  Pay  homage  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Babylon,  iii  169. 
By  them  Romans  too  are  perhaps  to 
be  understood,  n.  300.  Their  piracy 
first  supprest  by  the  Rhodians,  and 
then  bv  the  Romans,  423,  a.  724. 

l^henian  Glosses  (in  Hesychius)  are 
Pelasgic,  i  aa.  13,  60.    Auxiliaries 
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of  the  Adienians  in  Stdly,  ii  n.  705. 
"Places  from  Antinm  as  far  u  the  fron- 
tier of  CEnotria,  L  43,  folL  Religions 
rites  in  Plato,  Pelasgic  ones  of  Samo- 
thrace,  n.  74.    Pirates,  ii.  486. 

X7FENTINA  tribns,  founded  in  431,  its 
principal  place  is  Priyemum,  iii.  176. 

Umbria,  saMned  by  the  Gauls,  iii.  172. 

Umbrian  language,  akin  to  the  Latin.— 
In  writing  Etruscan  as  well  as  Latin 
characters  wereused  in  Umbria,  i.  145. 

Umbrian  tribes,  join  the  Etruscans  in 
450  against  Borne,  ill  370. 

Umbrians,  also  Umbrici,  i.  143.  In 
what  sense  thej  are  called  the  most 
ancient  nation  of  Italy,  n.  430.  Their 
wide  extent  and  subsequent  confine- 
ment, 143,  foIL  Subject  to  the  Gauls 
— ^their  weakness  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  Rome,  144,  folL  Thdr 
conntrv  divided  mto  pk^axidiribus, 
145.  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians  in- 
habited Tuscany  before  the  Sruscans, 
115.  Are  easily  subdued  byFabius 
in  the  year  439,  iii.  251.  Their  un- 
exampled cowardice,  286;  but  do  not 
become  permanently  subject,  286.  Take 
a  part  m  the  battle  near  Sentinum, 
381.  Are  once  more  tempted  to  a  war 
•  with  Rome,  427. 

Uncial  rate  of  interest,  introdueed  by  the 
twelve  tables,  ii.  340.  Was  abolisht 
after  the  Gallic  time  in  order  to  draw 
money  to  Rome,  603.  Lawfully  re- 
stored in  393,  iii.  54,  foil  Different 
accounts  concerning  its  origin  in  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  54,  foU.  Was  probably 
fixt  even  by  the  twelve  tables,  but  legal- 
ly abolisht,  54.  foil.  Different  opinions 
respecting  its  meaning,  55,  foil.  Is 
in  reality  to  be  understood  of  the  ten 
months*  year,  59;  consequently  ten 
per  cent  in  a  common  year,  60. 

Unhealthy  places,  those  which  are  so 
now,  were  so  for  the  most  part  in  an- 
tiquity also,  i.  n.  952. 

Ufucapio,  was  impossible  against  the 
Roman  state,  ii.  144. 

Usury,  in  ancient  times  only  practist  by 
the  patricians,  a  burthen  of  the  ple- 
beians, i.  574;  at  least  by  the  clients 
in  the  name  of  the  patricians,  575, 
ii.  605.  Was  for  a  time  completely 
forbidden  at  Rome,  iii.  68. 

UsuSf  the  use  of  a  thing,  of  which  another 
has  the  ownership,  ii.  138.    Hie  pos- 
session is  snbjective,  n.  283. 
Utusfructus  (usus  etjrttctus)^  ii.  139. 


Uti  po9$ideHB^  its  earlier fbrmiilA,  u.  149. 
Uxor    Ubervmm    quttrenthnm    eenuo, 
ii.  n.  880. 

VACCIUS  (probably  not  Vaccus)  Vi- 
truvius,  general  of  the  Fundanians 
and  Ptivematans,  iii  175.  Made 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  175. 

Yadimo,  a  sulphureous  lake  between  Fa- 
lerii  and  Perusia,  iii.  285.  Livy  places 
there  a  victoiy  of  Q.  Fabius  over  the 
Etruscans,  284.  The  destructive  bat- 
tle of  the  Boians  was  fought  here, 
429. 

Yaleria,  first  priestess,  of  Forttaui  wut- 
liebritf  as  she  is  mixt  up  with  the  made- 
up  story  of  Goriolanus,  ii.  102,  foil. 

Valeria  gens,  well  disposed  towards  the 
people,  iii.  62,  65.  Its  histoiy  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  Valerius  of 
Antium,  124. 

Valerian  law,  which  outlawed  him  who 
assumed  kingly  power,  i.  530,  foU. 
A  second  one  which  granted  an  appeal 
to  the  commonalty  from  the  sentence 
of  the  consuls,  531 .  In  what  sense  it 
was  enforced  without  a  penalty,  532. 

Valerian  road,  was  a  high  road  even  be- 
fore it  was  artistically  constructed:  its 
direction,  iii.  266. 

Valerii,  during  the  first  five  years  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  the  con- 
sulship :  — extraordinary  honours  of  the 
house,  i.  537.  This  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  one  of  the  places  of  the 
consulship  was  secured  to  their  house: 
— their  Sabine  origin,  537,  foil.  The 
tables  conraining  we  early  history  of 
their  house  are  unworthy  of  credit 
ii.  5.  n.  8.  Political  character  of  the 
house,  378,  foU. 

Valerius  Antias,  his  false  statements, 
i.  237,  501.  Fabricates'numbers  arbi- 
trarily, 526,  ii  9.  livy  acknowledges 
his  lying  character,  n.  570.  Traces  of 
his  exaggerations,  iii.  124,  which  are 
followed  by  Livy,  358. 

L.  Valerius,  duumvir  navalis,  fdl  otTa- 
rcntum,  iiL  438,  foil. 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  their 
coming  forward  in  the  senate  against 
the  decemvirs  may  be  an  apocryphal 
account,  ii.  345.  Excite  the  people 
against  Appius,  352.  Bring  about  the 
reconciliation  with  the  pleb«,  356. 
Cicero  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  men- 
tions the  former  only  as  haying  calmed 
the  affairs  afterwaids,  357.  Dear  to 
the  people,  362.    Their  consular  laws 
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—  passed   bj  the  caries,  863.    The 
lirst  was  that  bj  which  plebisdta  were 
placed  on  an  equality  with  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  centnries,  363;  the  second 
inflicted  ontlawiy  on  him  who  should 
appoint  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
— ^a  third — security  of  the  plebeian  ma- 
gistratea — a  fourth  respectingthe  keep- 
ing  of  the  ordinances  of  the  senate  by 
the  ediles,  368.    Carry  on  the  wars 
victoriously,  375,  folL    Exasperation 
of  the  senate  against  them — the  triumph 
refoaed — ^granted  by  the  commonalty, 
376. 
L.  Valerius,  conquers  the  Yolsdans,  ii. 
448.     In  the  year  305  in  the  first  elec- 
tion  of  the  guattores  parriddii  ap- 
pointed by  the  centuries,  384. 
M*.  Valerius,  is  fictitious  instead  of  M. 
Valerius,  i  539.    Was  mentioned  by 
EHonysius  among  iAa^  Decern  primi  de- 
puted to  the  plebs,  ii.  n.  246. 
M*.  Valerius,  consul  in  483,  crosses  over 

to  Sicily,  iii  568. 
M.  Valerius — ^not  M\  i.  n.  1328.    Dic- 
tator at  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
pacifying,  rictorious— lays  down  his 
office  as  ne  could  not  keep  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  commonalty,  601, 
foil.    Accounts  according  to  which  he 
brought  about  the  peace  with  the  plebs 
as  dictator,  603. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  four  times  cnrule 
edile,  iii.  37.    Dictator  in  the  year 
408, 65.    Is  not  mentioned  in  another 
account,  73,  n.  134.    His  contest  with 
the   Gallic    warrior,    80.     General 
against  the  Samnites  in  the  year  407, 

118.  Conquers  near  Mount  Gaums, 

119,  and  near  Suessula,  123.  His 
merits  and  his  eood  fortune,  124,  foil. 
It  was  perhaps  he  who  commanded  in 
438  the  cavalry  against  the  Samnites, 
249,  a.  436.  He  was  probably  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry  in  438,when 
the  Romans  gained  their  victoiy  over 
the  Samnites,  249,  n.  436.  Consul  in 
446,  he  renews  the  Valerian  law  con- 
cerning the  appeal  to  the  people,  354. 

M.  Valerius,  pontiff,  devotes  Dedus  to 
death,  ia  136. 

M.  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  n.  589)  con- 
quers, according  to  the  Fasti,  Sora  in 
436,  iii.  239. 

M.  Valerius,  had  his  battle  against  Hiero 
painted  in  the  temple,  iiL  356. 

P.  Valerius  Publicola,  collegue  of  Bru- 
tus, i  498.  Pulled  down  his  house 
in  the  upper  Velia :  receives  «idaoe  for 


building  below  it;— acknowledges  the 
soverainty  of  the  populus,  498,  foU. 
His  laws  and  institutions,  499.  Insti- 
tutions and  regulations  which  are 
ascribed  to  him,  525,  529,  foil.  Pell 
according  to  the  story  undoubtedly  in 
the  battle  of  Regillus,  558.  Mourning 
of  the  matrons  for  him;  burial  at  the 
expense  of  both  orders,  559,  which  is 
an  honour  and  does  not  prove  poverty, 
559.  Makes  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  does  not  allow  re-election,  ii. 
336. 

P.  Valerius,  copquers  the  Veientines  in 
279,  ii  205,  foil  Induces  the  tri- 
bunes to  give  up  their  opposition 
against  administering  the  military 
oath  to  a  general  levy,  295.  Falls  dur- 
ing the  reconauest  of  the  Capitol,  296. 
The  commonalty  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  burial  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment, 296,  foil 

P.  Valerius  Publicola,  consul  in  403,  and 
author  of  the  law  which  canceled  the 
debts,  iii.  62. 

P.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  consul  in  466, 
against  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum,  iii. 
464.  Prevents  the  Lucanians  from 
joining  Pyrrhus,  476.  Is  defeated 
near  Heraclea  on  the  Siris,  476,  foU. 
Beinforces  himself  in  Campania,  495. 
Oflfers  in  vain  a  battle  to  Pyrrhus  in  his 
retreat,  499. 

Valerius  Proculus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Chiist,  ii.  379. 

VaUe  CaudinOf  the  name  still  existed  in 
the  middle  ages,  iii.  214. 

Vailis  Albanaj  the  low  district  of  Grotta- 
ferrata,  ii.  252. 

Vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  inventions 
in  history,  iii.  222. 

Varro,  of  little  value  for  history,  i.  10,  foU 
His  account  of  the  emiffration  of  .^neas, 
192.  His  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  269.  (De  ling.  Lat.  v.  8), 
emended  from  Cod.  Flor.  1.  a.  926.  (De 
ling.  Lat  vii.  p.  101),  i.  n.  1273.  In 
Nonius,  i.  R.  778,  de  vita  pop.  R.  ii. 
a.  1227,  iuFragm.  of  Frontinus,  623, 
n.  9.  (De  re  rust  i.  2)  explained,  iii 
n,  19.  (De  ling.  Lat.  vn.  5),  is  incu- 
rably corrupt,  iii.  a.  281. 

Vatica,  or  Vaticum:  frx)m  such  a  place 
the  ager  Vaticanus  must  have  derived 
its  name,  i.  289. 

Vecilius,  Mount,  the  F^ola,  ii.  345,  a. 
767. 

Veientina  tribus,  false  reading  instead  of 
Afentina,  i.  a.  977. 
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Ydentinetv  wore  ftcoording  to  CSoero  tiie 
odIj  people  thatsappoited  Tarqniiiiiu, 
L511.  Their  war  fromthe  year  271  to 
280,  iL  197,  folL  Tmoe  o(  40  years, 
206.  Yeientinea  allied  with  the  Fi- 
deoateti  456.  Trace  with  Borne, 
456  s  one  of  twenty  years,  461.  Yei- 
entinefl  dread  the  war  against  Borne, 
467. — ^They  found  themselves  aban- 
doned by  the  Etniscan»— Why?  467, 
foil.  A  smaU  number  of  dtiiena^nle 
over  apopulation  of serib  gieat eortent 
of  the  town,  468,  folL 

Veil,  its  extent— weaknev,  ii.  206.  Yeii 
was  not  blockaded  for  ten  years,  471. 
Castles  aroond  the  town,  471,  foil. 
Siege  in  the  year  352— baffled  by  a 
sally,  472.  Calamity  m  the  year  853, 
473.  Unsiiocessfal8ally,474.— Poeti- 
cal legend  about  the  destruction  of 
Yeii,  by  which  its  histoiy  is  completely 
pnt  out  of  sight,  475,  foIL  The  Yei- 
entines  beg  in  yain  to  be  spared,  477. 
Tonnel,  spoil,  477,  folL  Vow  of  the 
dictator;— capture  of  Yeii,  478,  folL 
Bogation  concemingassignmentofthe 
town,  499.  Justly  opposed — rqjected, 
500.  The  plebeians  wish  to  remove  to 
Yeii,  this  is  happily  prevented,  576. 
Is  pulled  down,  579. 

Yelia,  its  situation,  L  390, ».  935.  Sum- 
ma  Yelia»  where  P.  Yiderius  built  his 
house^near  S.  Erancesca  Bomana, 
498,  foil 

Yelma  tribus,  fonned  of  Sabines,  iil 
555. 

Yelino,  lake;  H*.  Cnrius  leads  its  water 
into  the  Nera,  iil  415. 

Yelitna,  in  260  taken  again  from  the  Yol- 
scians— not  originiuly  Yolscian,  but 
Latin,  iL  94.  Colony  in  the  year  262 
against  the  Yolseians,  94.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  oentuiy  it  had  become 
Yobdas,  258.  In  the  year  351  it  ro- 
eeives  colonists,  466.  Hostile,  587,  foil. 
Was  not  the  ninth  town  conquered  by 
T.  QuinctniB,  591.  Besieged^  593.-^ 
Not  conquered,  but  concludes  peace, 
694.  In  the  Hemicaa  war  hostde  to- 
wards Borne,  iii  83.  Forein  to  the 
Latin  state,  89.  Obstinate  in  the  La- 
tin warin  41 1, 14a  Conquered  by  C. 
Mssnins  in  412, 143.  Subsequently 
in  the  Tribus  Scaptia,  143.  Bevolts 
in  426, 198.    Severely  punisht,  199. 

Yella,a  doubtlulplacewhichisconquefed 
by  Carvilius,  iii.  395,  a.  664. 

YeUeius  PWercoluSi  diflers  from  livy. 
m.267. 


Yenafimm,  aYdlsdaaplaoe,apnfiBctDe 
after  the  Sabine  war,  iiL  404.  Sepa- 
rated from  Samninm,  545. 

Yenetian  inscriptioD,  i.  168. 

Yenetians,  wealthy,  place  tbemseiveB 
under  the  protection  of  Bome,  i.  16€l 
AooOTding  to  Herodotus  tfaej  are  Bhr- 
ians,  but  periiaps,  more  eomctly,  U- 
burnians,  167,  foU.  Scylax  oonceiTei 
them  to  live  on  the  eastern  ooaat,  iL  a. 
1141.  Yenetians  in  Lower  BkittsDy 
were  Belgians,  523. 

Yenioe,  begmning  and  cause  of  its  deesy, 
m.538. 

Yenoz,  surname  of  C.  Plantins,  from 
his  discoveiinff  springs,  iL  S06. 

Yenusia.  in  Apima,  oooqneradby  L.Fqs* 
tumiua,  and  occupied  by  a  eokxiyof 
20,000  dtiieos,  iii.  401.  Place  of 
rendeivous  for  the  Bomans  after  the 
batde  of  Heradea*  478.  PosiqBcd  by 
Pyrrfaus,502. 

Ver  jacnaR,  i.  92. 

Yenrugo,  on  Mount  Algidai^  ii.  4€5u  h 
lost,  490. 

Venwra,  1 582,  foU. 

Ventu  or  VonuM^  Tuscan,  IJmfariaD, 
and  Campanian  measure,  iL  629. 

Yertumnus  and  Yoltnmna»  probably  the 
same  divinity,  iL  «.  210. 

Yerulse,  a  Hemicaa  place  remains  fridi- 
ful  to  the  Bomans,  iiL  254. 

Yesda,  an  Ausonian  town  probaUy  the 
modem  &  Anta  di  God,  iiL  n.  253 
and  628.  Ttfen  by  the  Bosnans  by 
treachery,  233. 

Yeseris,  where  the  great  batde  with  the 
Latins  was  fou^t;  it  is  ukcertain 
whether  it  is  a  town,  a  iiv«r,  or  a 
mountain^  iiL  a.  244. 

Yespasian,  his  Ja^wnaR,  the  table  eon- 
taming  the  law  about  it  ia  andonht- 
edly  genuine,  L  343,  a.  8601 

YestaJs,  before  Tarquinius  their  nnmber 
was  ftmr,  he  inoreast  it  to  ao,  L  302. 
Have  referonoe  to  the  three  tribes^  iiL 
35a 

Yesttnians,  a  SabeHian  people*  L  101. 
Are  the  only  one  of  the  SabeBian  na- 
tions at  amitv  with  the  SamaiteStiiL 
185.  Are  less  dependent  upon  the 
Apuliaa  pastures  than  the  otber  can- 
tons, 191.  Throng  their  tenitoiy 
ran  the  road  from  Bome  to  Apvha, 
191.  Hostile  towards  Borneo  but  are 
easily  conquered,  192.  The  tine  of 
the  Yestinian  war,  a.  342,  Afterwards 
they  are  on  the  side  of  Bome^  and 
in  the  yeer  445  thej  axe  allied  with 
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it,  267.    Seem  to  hxre  taken  part  in 
the  Sabiiie  war,  403. 
Veeuviiifl,  battle  of,  ilL  184.    The  du- 

trict  around  it  is  SQbject  to  the  Bomans, 

at  least  after  the  taking  of  Nola,  245. 
VettiiM  MeaaJM^  general  of  theVolBcianB, 

ii.  554. 
Vetnloniom,  does  not  occur  in  the  histo- 

licala^L  118. 
T.  Vetnnna,  ia,  according  to  Yalerina 

Maximna,  the  occaaion  of  the  Fteteliaa 

law,  iii  156. 
T.  Tetorins,  conaol  in  428,   iii  210. 

Diahononred  by  the  Gaadinian  defeat, 

he  lays  down  nis  office,  219.    Is  de- 

fivered  np  to  the  Sanmites  together 

widi  the  other  soreties  of  the  peaoe^ 

220. 
Via  Sacra,  markt  the  boundaJT*  between 

Bome  and  the  Qmrium,  i.  292. 
Aorel.  Victor,  De  origine  gjentis  Bomane, 

the  work  of  an  impoatorin  the  fifteenth 

century,  i.  n.  274. 
VicuM  Pairicius,  in  the  valley  below  the 

Esqoilias,  in  the  neighbourhood   of 

Santa  Pudenadana,  i.  369. 
VidfUB,  single  women;  widows  as  well 

as  heiresses,  who  are  not  yet  married, 

i.469. 
Vindelicians,  were  libnmians,  i.  168. 
Vindex  SceUrum^  tins  expression  is  used 

by  Cicero  for  a  prison, — security  for 

the  punishment  or  criminals,  ii  n.  818. 
Vntdwia  aecundum   tibertaiem :   com- 
manded by  the  jua  gentium  and  the 

Xn  Tables,  ii.  349.    Appiui  girea  it 

secundum  eervituiem,  n.  778. 
Vindicta,  emancipation  by  it,  i.  529. 
Viocuri,  inatituted  in  the  fifth  century, 

iii  559. 
Virgil,  his  ^neid  and  its  defects;  his 

learning  and  noble  mind,  i  196,  foU. 

His  correct  notion  of  the  eponyms,  n. 

980. 
Viiginia,  her  tragic  fate,  ii  348,  foIL 
It.  Viiginius,  a  nobleman  in  his  order, 

ii  348.    Summoned  to  the  city, — Skills 

his  daoglvter, — ^induces  the  army  to  a 

secessiim,  350,  foil. 
Lb  Virginius,   consular  tribune  before 

Veii,  ii.  473. 
Vtriianue  ager^  ii  622. 
Viscellia,  an  unknown  place,  i  a.  765. 
Vitelia,  instead  of  Italia,  i  a.  18. 
Vitellia,  a  goddess,  i  14. 
Vitellia,  probably  the  centre  of  the  cle- 

mcfay,  which  was  sent  in  360  into  the 

conntry  of  the  .^uians^  ii  489.    Is 

lost»49a 


Yitellii  and  Aquillii,  conspired  with  the 
Tarquins,  as  beloi^g  to  the  mmoreSf 
who  were  the /actio  regie,  i  a.  1 143. 

Vitellium,  Oscan  for  ItaJia,  i.  14,  a.  19. 

Vitellius,  son  of  Faunus,  the  same  as 
Italus,  i  14. 

Vitruviui^  is  probably  an  Oscan  pneno- 
men,  iii  a.  311. 

Vitnlus  (Italus),  surname  of  the  Ma- 
milii,  i  14.  On  the  coins  of  IteiBtum, 
a.  17. 

Voconian  law,  appears  still  to  haye  refer- 
ence  to  the  old  first  class,  iii  343.  Is 
of  alater  date  than  the  Fcurianlaw,354. 

Volcanic  convulsions,  of  ^reat  unpor- 
tanoe;  seem  to  produce  times  of  great 
mortality,  ii  275.  Their  connexion 
with  the  northern  lights,  ii.  276. 

Voldentians,  orVuldentians,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Etruria,  probably  forein 
to  the  Etruscans,  i.  120. 

Volesus,  the  eponym  of  the  Valerii,  erro- 
neously mentioned  as  the  father  of  the 
first  members  of  this  house  that  occur 
in  hiatoiy,  i.  538.  A  pretended  grand* 
son  of  his  occurs  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  re- 

Sublic,  539. 
nius,  his  Tuscan  tragedies^  i  135. 
Not  Vohunnius,  a.  415. 

Volscentians,  undoubtedly  an  Ansonian 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  i  70. 

Volscian  Colonists,  firom  Antium  among 
the  JEquians,  ii  247,  foli 

Volscian  Language,  is  distinguisht  from 
the  Oscan,  that  is,  from  the  Oscan  of 
the  Samnites,  i  71. 

Volscian  Wars,  their  wearisome  mono- 
tony in  the  annals,  ii  88:  — which 
howeyer  is  only  the  ftuilt  of  the  annal- 
ists, 88,  foil.  Division  into  four  pe- 
riods, 89.  Volscian  and  ^Squian  wars 
down  to  295, 245.  From  the  year  285 
the  Boman  territory  is  laid  waste, 
245. 

Volsciani,  of  Antium  and  ficetra,  are 
mentioned  with  a  wrong  chronology 
under  Tarquinius  at  the  Latin  holidays, 
iia.179.  ^mtheyear  251  they  pene- 
trate into  Latinm;  conquer  Antium 
and  Velitras,  the  latter  of  which  is 
again  taken  from  them,  90,  fbU.  Their 
proposed  alliance  is  rejected  by  die 
Latins,  93.  Demands  for  them  which 
are  ascribed  to  Coriolanus,  232.  Are 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  295,  239, 
254.  They  ravage  the  Boman  territory 
in  291,  252.    Defeat  the  Latina  in 
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the  yalley  of  Grottaferrata,  252.  The 
peace  with  them  of  295  is  erroneonsly 
referred  to  the  iEkjoians : — ^intimations 
about  it,  256,  foil  Those  of  Antium 
and  Ecetra  begin  war  against  Borne 
after  the  Gallic  time,  583. 

Volscians,  of  Antium  and  Frivemum,  are 
conquered  bj  the  Romans  in  409,  iii 
128.  All  Volscian  towns  are  sabject 
to  the  Romans  after  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  259. 

Tolscians,  become  Romans  in  the  Pomp- 
tinlan  tribe,  others  Latins,  ilL  52. 
Their  remnants  renew  the  war  against 
Rome  and  Latium  in  402,  87.  Lived 
in  the  Pontian  islands,  238. 

M.  Volscius,  his  evidence  against  Cieso 
Quinctius,  ii  289.  The  Sict  cannot 
have  been  invented,  ft.  661.  Ac- 
cused before  the  curies,  298,  folL 
Banisht,  299. 

Volsj^  according  to  Scylax 'OXaol,  the 
original  form  of  the  name  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  i.  70. 

Volsinii,  in  former  times  frejquentl^  at 
war  with  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the 
Gidlic  calamity  at  peace,  iii.  274;  on 
account  of  internal  rerolutions,  275. 
In  450  it  is  again  hostile,  370.  In 
452  it  concludes  a  truce  with  Rome, 
but  not  a  peace,  405.  Soon  after- 
wards it  continues  the  war  with  ob- 
stinacy, 406,  427.  Fable  of  Metro- 
doms  concerning  the  cause  of  the  war, 
435.  Is  conquered  alone  of  all  the 
Etnucans  by  Ti.  Goruncanius  in  466, 
430.  The  opprest  free  citizens  seek 
the  assistance  of  Rome  against  the 
bondmen  who  had  become  powerful, 
646.  The  latter  are  sererely  chas- 
tised after  being  put  down,  546.  The 
town  is  completely  razed  to  the  ground, 
547. 

Yoltumna,  fair  near  her  temple  in 
Etruria,  iii  28a 

L.  y olumnius,  consul  in  439,  makes  war 
upon  the  Sallentinians,  iii,  253.  Con- 
sul in  450  with  Appius  Claudius,  367. 
Probably  conquered  Ferentinum,  Ro- 
mulea,  and  Murgantia,  368.  His  dis- 
pute with  Appius,  371.  Gains  a 
victory  together  with  him  in  Etroria, 

371.  Defeats  the  Samnites  in  Cam- 
pania, 372,  and  returns  to  Rome  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  the  consuls, 

372.  Proconsul  in  451,  374.  En- 
gages the  Samnites  in  their  own  coun- 
try, 379.  Joins  the  main  army  before 
tlie  battle  of  Sentinam,  379.   He  then 


returns  to  Campania  against  the  Sam- 
nites, 387. 

Volunteers,  numbers  of,  ofler  tbemadTes 
to  serve  against  Pynhus,  iii.  494,  folL 

y omero,  hiU  near  Pahepolis,  iiL  181. 

yotes,  of  the  tribes,  prevented  by  tri- 
bunes, iii.  23.  Those  on  the  Ticinian 
law  united  into  one,  28. 

yowel:  the  doubling  of  a  vowel  is  Oscan 
and  ancient  Latin,  1.  n.  286. 

yulcanal,  above  the  comitium,  from 
whence  the  magistrates  addrened  the 
curies,  ft.  L  1344,  ii  352,  h.  527. 

yulcientians,  an  Etruscan  people,  con- 
quered in  466,  together  with  the  Yol- 
sinians,  iii.  430,  foli 

yulsinii,  war  against  it,  492,  ibIL  Is 
said  to  have  ^en  relieved  by  the  Bo- 
mans  firom  a  defi;e  by  the  G«.uhi,  552. 

yulsinienses,  set  weir  serfs  free  during 
the  Roman  war;  consequences  of  it, 
and  misrepresentation  of  these  oocar- 
rences,  i  124,  foli 

Vultumus,  victoiy  of  Volnmnios  over 
the  Samnites  near  it,  iii  372. 

WALL  of  Servius — description  of  it, 
i  394,  foli  Completes  the  city,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Servius,  consequently  the 
wall  is  improperly  ascribed  to  Tar- 
quinius  the  Tyrant,  394. 

War,  declaration  o€  See  Declazataon  of 
war. 

War-chariots,  of  the  Ganis,  terrified  the 
Romans,  iii  383. 

Warden  of  the  city,  the  importof  the  office 
of  the  ctutos  ttnU  renders  this  the  mo^ 
appropriate  name  for  it,ii  n.  231.  What 
he  was  under  the  k'ngs ;  was  the  first 
senator;  his  functions,  118,  foli  Was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealtii 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  fomm.  iVflp- 
tor  Urbanus,  120.  Levied  and  com- 
manded the  civic  legions,  121.  His 
office  became  in  267  a  magistracy  con- 
ferred by  the  curies;  oidy  oonsulars 
obtained  it,  119. 

Washing^n,  his  greatneas  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  iii  349. 

Wealth,  of  Rome  before  the  Gallic  time, 
ii  597.  Renders  the  law  of  debt,  such 
as  it  had  been  allowed  to  exist  by  the 
Xn  tables,  bearable,  597,  fbO. 

Weeks  of  eight  days,  38  in  a  year  of  ten 
months,  i  278. 

Wells,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  i  230,  ii 
545,  iii  11.524.  The  earliest  at  Rcnne, 
N.  529. 

Wills,  difference  in  making  them  for 
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each  of  the  two  orders,  ii  284.  Ple- 
beian ones  confirmed  hy  the  comitia  of 
the  centaries  in  the  field  of  Mars,  or 
before  die  enemy,  i.  482,  foil.  Why 
the  sanction  of  the  order  was  required 
for  wills,  it  338.  What  was  the  oc- 
ca^on  of  making  wills  independent  of 
this  sanction,  339.  Useless  attempt 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  making  wills, 
339. 
Wing,  an  improper  but  unayoidable  ex- 

pressioia  for  comu,  ii.  n.  1 L94. 
Winter,  severe,  of  355,  ii.  506.  Was 
certainly  connected  with  earthquakes, 
507.  Of  476  and  477,  the  severest 
that  was  ever  known  in  Italy,  iii.  443, 
560. 
Witnesses,  in  plebeian  purchases:  their 

object,  ii.  408. 
Wolf,  she- wolf,  of  bronze,  time  and  place 
when  it  was  made,  iii.  224.    A  wolf 
appeared  as  a  favourable  sign  to  the 
Romans  before  the  battle  of  ^ntinum, 
382. 
Wooden  statue,  of  kin^  Servius  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  l  366.    Legend 
about  it,  370. 
Woodpecker,  fieeds,  according  to  Ovid, 

Romulus  and  Remus,  i.  n.  614. 
Woollen  manufactures,  everywhere  fur- 
nish a  means  of  subsistence,  for  a 
large  city  population,  iii.  161. 
Writing,  among  the  Marsians  and  on 
the  Bantian  table  is  Latin;  among 
the  Samnites  Etruscan;  among  the 
Lucanians  probably  Greek,  i.  105. 
Writing,  art  of,  rather  general  at  Rome 
at  an  early  time,  iii.  298.    Writing 
was  customary  at  Rome  in  aU  public 
transactions  from  the  earliest  times, 
299. 

XANTHIFFUS,  the  Spartan,  the  de- 


liverer of  Carthage,  iii.  589.  Called 
upon  to  undertake  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  fills  eveiything  at  Carthage 
with  a  new  spirit,  590.  Completdy 
defeats  Regulus,  590.  Leaves  Carthage 
after  the  victory,  594. 
Xenophon,  on  coining  fine  silver,  i 
1065. 

YEAR,  often  months  has  been  denied  in 
opposition  to  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  L  276.  Its  cyclic  use,  278. 
Was  never  used  exclusively,  282.  Was 
in  particular  cases  used  even  at  a  late 
period,  282,  284. 

Tears,  Cyclic,  are  to  be  understood  in 
Etruscan  truces,  iii.  277. 

Tear  (Lunar),  Roman,  its  intercalations 
neglected  in  two  periods  of  twenty  years 
each,  just  after  Rome  had  adopted 
GredL  culture,  i  275,  folL 

Tear  (Solar),  Egyptian  or  Romulian,  i 
277.    In  Ennius  of  366  days,  279. 

Year  of  the  consular  tribunes,  its  com- 
mencement in  353  was  put  forward; 
the  reason,  ii.  495. 

Tear  of  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  begins  from  305  on  the  10th 
of  December,  ii.  n.  831. 

Tears  of  an  era  and  of  the  magisterial 
Fasti,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  com- 
pletely I  245. 

ZONARAS  (ii.  p.  25),  notice  of  a 
wrong  alteration  in  Mm,  ii.  n.  431. 
His  account  of  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
iii  212,  fblL  He  speaks  erroneously 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  437, 213. 
Is  very  deficient  in  topography,  n.  7  74. 
835.    Emended,  nn.  775,  1060. 

Zopirus,  the  story  about  him  is  imitated, 
m  the  history  of  the  Lucanians,  iii 
189. 


FINIS. 
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